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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


FOR  THE  farmer's  MAGAZINE. 

JSxtrads  from  a  Iteport  on  Weights  and  Measures.    By  a  Com'- 
mittee  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland^  and  of  Gentlemen 
Jrom  the  different  Counties  of  Scotland^  and  from  the  Conve?i* 
Hon  of  Roycd  Burghs, 

A  HE  utility  and  importance  of  establishing  a  general  uni- 
formity of  \Veights  and  Measures  in  Scotland,  having  been 
Urged  at  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scot- 
land on  8tb  Januanr  1811,  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider, how  far,  and  in  what  manner,  the  Society  could  contri- 
bute to  the  attainment  of  that  object.  That  Committee  gave  in 
a  Report^  stating,  among  other  things,  that,  in  their  opinion ^ 
nothing  effectual  could  be  done,  without  the  concurrence  and 
support  of  the  Counties  and  Royal  Burghs.  The  Society  took 
this  Report  into  consideration  at  their  next  general  meeting  on 
1st  July  1811^  and  ordered  it  to  J3e  communicated  to  the  Coun- 
ties, and  to  flie  Convention  of  Royal  Burghs,  signifying  the 
Society's  readiness  to  cooperate  in  any  way  that  might  be 
thought  advisable.  In  consequence  of  tnis  intimation,  a  meet- 
ing was  held  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  Highland  Society  Hall,  on 
25th  l^overaber  1811,  consisting  of  a  number  of  landed  gen- 
tleman from  the  diiFerent  counties,  to  whose  attention  this  mat- 
ter had  been  recommended — of  several  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Convention  of  Royal  Burghs — ^and  of  the  Commit- 
v«L.  xjv.  Xo.  5B.  A 
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iee  of  the  Highland  Society^  That  meeting  appointed  the  pre- 
ieiit  Committee  to  inquire  attd  rfeport,  what  were  tlie  existing* 
standards  of  Weights  and  Measures  in  the  three  kingdoms ; 
tvhat  standards  it  W^as  most  advisable  to'  adopt  for  Scotland^  f 
lind  what  regulations  might  be  necessary  for  establishing,  and 
preserving  in  use,  the  standards  to  be  recommended  ;  with  any 
other  pokits  which  slight  occur,  cdoneiSted  with  the  subjects 
This  Committee  met  soon  afterwards,  and  parcelled  out  the  va- 
tious  branches  of  the  subject  among  different  sub-committees^ 
^ho  have  since  fuTHished'  vtry  elaborntte  Reports.  From  these, 
the  Committee  now  proceed  to  give  a  General  Report  on  the 
teatter^  remitted  fo  tnem.  '* 

It  seemed  necessary,  in  ihe^first  place,  to  ascertam  what  were 
'the  existing  standards  of  the  thj^e  Ringdbms. 

<*  Fir$ij  then,  with  regard  to  the  standards  of  Scotland, 
It  was  provided  by  the  1 7th  clause  of  the  articks  of  Union^ 
***  That  from  and  after  the  Union,  the  same  Weights  and  Mea- 
■**  sHres  shall  be  used  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  as^  are 
^*  now  established  in  England ;  and  standards  of  Weights  and 
^  Measures  shall  be  kept  by  those  biirghs  in  Scotland,  to  whom? 
**  the  keeping  the  stanaards  of  Weights  and  Measures,  now  in 
•*  use  there,  does  of  special  right  belong  r  AH  which  standard^ 
•*  shall  be  sent  down  to  such  respective  burghs,  from  the  stand* 
^  ards  kept  m  she  Exchequer  at  Westminster  f  subject,  never- 
^*  thcless,  to  such  regulations  as  the  ParHament  of  Great  Bri- 
••  tain  shall  think  fit.  *'     Standards  were  sent  down  under  this^ 
dause  ;  but  nothing  further  was  done  towards  introducing  therat 
into  use  (except  in  the  collection  of  the  Revenue);,  and  thtf 
Scots  dry  measure  has  been  subsequently  acknowledged,  not 
dnly  by  the  three  Supreme  Courts  of  Session,  Justiciary,  and 
Teindsy  but  by  the  Legislature,  in  the  act  24.  Geo.  II.  c.  31., 
tel.'itive  to  the  sale  of  lintseed.     The  Avoirdupois  pound,  indeed, 
%hich  is  the  customary  wefght  of  England,  is  very  much  used 
in  Scotland,  iis  is  also  ttje  English  measure  of  extent ;  and  the 
English  dry  measure  is  a  good  deal  used,  particularly  in  some 
6f  die  southern  counties :  but  the  Scotish  standards  are  still 
tipon  the  same  footing  as  before  the  Union.     The  legal  stand- 
l^rds,  as  fixed  by  an  act  passcJ  by  Partiaraentary  Commission- 
ers in  1618,  and  confirmed  by  subsequent  lWUaments>  are  ai^ 
fpUow : 

Weight. 

The  standard  of  weight  i&  tlie  Irench  Troy  stone,  having 
16  pounds  in  the  stone,  and  16  ounces  in  the  pound :  the  small-* 
•r  weights  are  in  proportion.  *     From  some  reports  by  Six 
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George  Clerk  Maxwell  and  Professor  Robison,  in  acause  whicH 
depended  in  the  Court  of  Session  about  30  yeai^  ago,  betweeii 
W  illiam  Mackie  and  others,  and  the  Magistrates  oJT  Linlithgow 
ftnd  others,  it  appears,  that  a  pound  of  this  standard  contain^ 
762 i. 8  grains  of  the  Endish  Troy  pound,  sent  from  the  Ex- 
chequer in  London  to  Edinburgh  in  1707,  under  the  articled 
of  Union  ;  the  Troy  pound  being  held  to  contain  57^0  grains; 
This  standard  to  be  kept  by  the  burgh  of  Lanark,  f 

Measures  of  Extent; 

The  Standard  is  the  ell  of  S7  inches.  S  barley-corns  mak^ 
kn  inch ;  12  inches  a  foot ;  8  feet  a  yard ;  87  inches  an  ell  $  and 
1760  yards  a  mile,  as  in  England.  All  wrights,  glaziers,  mi^ 
tons,  and  other  public  workmen,  are  directed  to  use  this  foot 
measure  only.  The  yard  and  ell  are  kept  by  the  burgh  of  E-^ 
dinburgh.  %    5760  square  ells  make  an  acre. 

Measures  of  Capacity.— ^irym^  ]\teasure» 

The  Standard  is  the  Stirling  pint  jug,  which  is  declared  td 
contain  8  lib-  7  oz.  of  the  Troy  weight  already  mentioned,  of 
cleat  running  water  of  the  Water  of  Leith.  It  is  kept  by  the 
burgh  of  Stirling.  |)  It  is  stated,  in  Mackay's  Excise  Laws,  to 
contain  103.404  English  cubic  inches;  and  it  is  there  mention-^ 
ed,  that  a  pint  of  106  cubic  inches  has  been  established  by  cu»« 
torn  for  ale  and  beer.  ^ 

bry  meamtei 

The  standard  is  the  Linlithgow  firlot,  which,  for  wheat,  &c; 
is  directed  to  contain  21  pints  i  mutchkin  of  the  Stirling  jug  | 
and  for  bear,  &c.  31  pints.     A  boll  contains  4  firlotSi     Tne  first 

t  By  1696,  c.  6.  meal  was  directed  to  be  sold  by  weight,  at  8 
stones  Troy,  in  place  of  the  boll  of  Linlidigow  measure. 

The  Apodiecaries  compound  their  medicines,  both  dry  and  li- 
quid, by  the  Troy  weight  of  5760  grains  in  the  pound ;  20  grains 
in  a  scruple,  S  scruples  in  a  drachm,  S  drachms  iii  an  ounce,  aiid 
12  ounces  ia  a  pounds  As  druggists,  they  buy  and  iell  by  the  A« 
Voirdupeis  weight,  and  measiire  liquids. 

The  Goldsmiths  use  the  Troy  weight  \  30  grains  In  a  drop,  and 
16  drops  in  an  ounce* 

X  1618,  19di  February}  1621,  c.  17.;  1663,  c.  18.;  1685,  c. 44. 
There  is  an  ell  of  S9i  inches,  used  for  plaiding,  and  other  eoarse 
Staffs. 

D  1618,  19di  February;  1621,  c.  17* 
.  §  The  Apothecaries,  in  selling  liquids,  use  the  English  wine 
itaiioni 

Ai 
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of  these  firlots  is  .also  directed  to  be  19^  inches  wide,  and  74- 
deep  ;  and  the  second  the  same  width,  and  1 04.  deep.  *  ITiese 
dimensions  do  not  agree  with  the  contents  already  mentioned^ 
and  are  not  regarded  in  practice.  ^This  standard  to  be  kept  by 
the  burgh  of  Linlithgow,  f 

The  Committee  now  proceed  to  the  Standards  of  England  5 
and  what  they  have  to  state  on  these,  is  chit^fly  drawn  from  two 
very  elaborate  Reports  by  Committees  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  1758  and  1759,  on  the  English  Standards,  on  the 
causes  which  had  prevented  uniformity,  and  on  the  best  means 
of  accomplishing  it.  Notwithstanding  45  different  enactments 
on  the  Equalization  of  Weitrhts  and  Measures,  from  Magna 
Charta  downwards,  the  greatest  inequalities  prevailed  at  that 
time,  and  indeed  still  prevail ;  for,  though  these  Reports  were 
followed  by  two  bills  brought  into  Parliament  in  1765,  they 
were  never  passed  into  laws  ;  and  though  Sir  John  Riggs  Mil- 
ler brought  the  subject  again  before  Parliament  in  I7i)0,  no 
law  was  passed.  There  were  two  acts  passed,  35.  Geo.  III. 
c.  102.,  and  37.  Geo.  III.  c.  143.,  authorising  the  Justices  of 
Peace  to  appoint  persons  to  examine  Weights  and  Beams  in 
England ;  but  h  is  not  understood  that  they  have  been  of  any 
material  use.     The  legal  standards  seem  to  be  as  follows '  — - 

Weight. 

**  From  a  very  valuable  paper,  on  a  Standard  of  Weightu 
and  Measures  by  Sir  George  Shuckburgh  Evelyn,  publitshed  in 
the  Philosophical  Iransactions  for  1798,  it  appears  that,  on 
conipiiriiig  the  one  and  two  pound  weights,  and  duplicates  of 
them,  which  were  made  at  the  ^me  time,  the  mean  Troy  pound 
contains  nearly  5760.035  grains,  of  which  the  pound,  marked 
**  1758,"  contains  5760.  But  as  that  pound  seems  to  have 
been  regarded  as  the  unit,  and  was  constructed  as  the  mean  of 
all  the  old  standards  of  weight,  it  may  be  considered  as  the 
standard  of  the  Troy  pound. 

The  Avoirdupois  pound,  or,  as  it  was  originaDy  called,  the 
Merchant  pound,  seems  to  have  been  known  at  a  very  remote 
period,  and  to  have  been  used  for  most  articles ;  but  it  was  a- 
bolished  by  Statute  33.  Henry  VIII.  (I54?i)  as  to  beef,  mutton, 
veal  and  pork,  and  has  never  been  directly  revived  by  legislative 
authority.      Since   its  abolition,    however,    Queen    Elizabeth 

•  1618,  19th  February;  1621,  c.  17. 

f  Measures  different  from  these  Were  appointed  for  coal  atid  bark; 
but  the  standard  for  the  former  is  now  lost ;  and  it  is  understood 
that  Scotch  coal  and  bark  are  now  generally  sold  by  weight. 
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(1583)  ordered  it  to  be  used  for  all  articles  except  gold,*  silver, 
bread,  and  electuaries,  and  lodged  a  standard  of  it  in  Ex- 
chequer ;  and  it  has  since  been  acknowledged  in  several  of  the 
Revenue  laws.  It  is  the  weight  almost  universally  used  in  Eng- 
land at  the  present  day.  *Tliere  ate  16  drachms  in  an  ounce, 
16  ounces  in  *a  pound,  H  pounds  in  a  stone,  2  stones  in  a 
quarter,  and  4  quarters  in  a  cwt.  The  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  make  the  Avoirdupois  pound  contain  7002  grains, 
of  which  the  Troy  pound,  marked  ^*   1758,  "  contains  5760.  * 

Measuues  of  Extent. 

The  legal  standards  of  length  are,  a  yard  of  36  inches,  and 
an  ell  of  45,  marked  with  an  E  and  Crown,  and  made  under 
authority  of  30.  Elizabeth  (1588).  These  arc  kepi  in  Exche- 
quer, and  have  been  in  use  for  upwards  of  two  centuries. 
There  is  a  copy  of  them  kept  in  the  Tower,  but  not  used  for 
*izing,  generally.  The  Royal  Society,  in  1 742,  procured  a  stand- 
ard yard  to  be  made  by  Mr  Jonathan  Sisson,  under  the  direc^ 
lions  of  Mr  George  Graham,  which  is  still  extant.  Tlie 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1758,  also  caused  a 
standard  yard  to  be  made  by  Mr  Bird,  which  may  be  regard- 
ed as  the  true  standard. " 

**  The  difference  in  length  (as  ascertained  by  Mr  Wl\ite- 
Lurst,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  invariable  standards)  between  a 
pendulum,  suspended  as  Mr  Whitehurst  directs,  vibrating  42 
times,  and  one  vibrating  84  times  in  a  minute  of  mean  tfnie  in 
the  latitude  of  London,  113  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the 
barometer  being  at  30,  and  thie  thermometer  at  64,  com- 
prises, according  to  Sir  George  Evelyn's  observations,  59.89358 
inches  of  Mr  Troughton's  scale.  This  being  known,  it  can  of 
course  be  discovgred,  at  any  distance  of  time  or  place,  which  is 
theprecise  length  of  any  of  the  standards  above-mentioned. 

The  English' mile  contains  1760  yards.     The  acre  contains 

*  It  is  understood  that  the  Apothecaries  in  England  use,  in  eve- 
ry respect,  the  same  weights  as  those  in  Scotland  ;  but  they  do  not 
weigh  liquids  in  compounding  their  medicines,  as  is  done  in  Scot- 
land. 

The  weight  used  by  the  Goldsmiths  is  the  same  as  in  Scotland  ; 
but  the  ounce  is  differently  divided*  It  contains  20  pennyweights, 
and  each  pennyweight  24  grains. 

The  sack  of  wool  weighs  26  stones,  and  every  stone  14  lib.  25. 
Edward  III.  (135G).     11.  Henry  VII.  (1494). 

Thefwey  of  cheese  contains  32  doves,  and  every  clove  7  lifc 
8.  Henry  VI.  (1430). 
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160  square  perches,  or  4-840  square  yards,  f  The  En^Jish  acrtf 
^s  to  the  Scotch,  as  1089  to  1369,  supposing  the  Scotch  ell  of 
57  inches  to  be  37  English  inches  j  and  as  7S,694  to  100,000^ 
supposing  it  to  be  S7.f  English  inches,  according  to  the  common 
opinion,  though  it  is  bc^lieved  this  fraction  is  seldom  regarded 
W  practice. " 

Measures  of  Capacity. — Liquid  Measure. 

**  The  old  standard  of  282  inches  in  the  gallon,  is  still  foUow- 
fA  for  beer  and  ale  ;  and  th<j  Report  of  the  House  of  Commons 
states,  that  a  smaller  measure  for  wine  gradually  crept  in,  by 
forming  measures  copied  from  copies  of  those  in  Exchequer, 
^nd  again  forming  others  copied  from  these,  and  so  on,  and  par-- 
ticul^rly  from  an  erroneous  measure  in  Guildhall,  instead  of  re- 
sorting to  the  standards  in  Exchequer.  The  erroneous  prac- 
tice, however,  had  become  too  firmly  established,  to  be  rooted 
out;  and  to  prevent  disputes  about  tliis  measure,  of  which 
there  must  necessarily  have  been  various  sizes  from  the  way 
in  which  it  arose,  the  Act  5.  Anne,  c.  27,  (1706,)  enacts,  that 
the  wine  gallon  shall  be  a  cylinder  7  inches  diameter,  and  6 
inches  deep,  or  shall  contain  23 1  cubic  inches. 

It  maj^  be  proper  to  mention  the  division  of  liquid  measure. 
The  ton  of  wine  measure  contains  252  gallons,  the  pipe  126, 
the  tertian  84,  the  hogshead  63,  the  barrel  314.,  andtherund- 

J)fy  Meastirem 

The  Act  51.  Hen.  III.  (1266.)  directs,  that  "an  English  pen- 
ny called  the  Sterling,  round  without  clipping,  sl^.uld  weigh 
32  grains  of  wheat,  well  dried  and  gathered  out  of  the  middles 
of  the  ear ;  and  20  pence  to  make  an  ounce,  12  ounces  a 
pound,  8  pounds  a  gajlon  of  wine,  and  8  gallons  of  wine  a 
1*  bushel  of  London.  " 

The  old  standard  bushel  in  the  Exchequer,  London,  contain^ 
2 1 21  cubic  inches ;  The  bushel  ought  to  contain  8  gallons,  or  82 
quarts;  but  by  the  gallon  measure  in  Exchequer,  the  bushel 
would  contain  2168,  and  by  the  quart  224>0.  The  Act  13. 
ai;id  14.  Will.  III.  (1701.)  for  granting  a  duty  on  malt,  directs 
tliat  "  every  round  bushel  with  a  plain  and  even  bottom,  being 
^*  made  I84  inches  wide  throughout,  and  8  inches  deep,  thall  be 
1*  esteemed  a  legal  Winchester  bushel,  according  to  the  stand- 

+  S3.  Edward  I.  (1305) 

*.The  Apothecaries  use  Ihe  wine  gallon,  which  contains  8  pint«^ 
^ch  pint  16  fluid  ounces,  each  fluid  ounce  8  fluid  dipacj))n»,  ajEi^^ 
•Ach  fluid  drachm  60  minims. 


I 

I 
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•*  ard  in  Exchequer.  '*  A  bushel  of  these  dimensions  contains 
'S150.42  cubic  inches;  so  that  there  are  bushels  of  4  different 
sizes,  containing  respectively  2124,  2150,2168,  and  2240  cubic 
inches  ;  and  jet  the  Report  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1758, 
states,  tliat  ^^  as  the  law  now  stands,  each  of  these  different 
'^  measures  must  be  understood  to  contain  the  like  quantitiesj^ 
*^  are  equally  lawful,  and  may  be  indiscriminately  used.  "  * 

«•  The  Committee  next  proceed  to  the  standards  of  Ireland  ; 
cipon  which  they  can  report  only  very  doubtfully,  and  very 
imperfectly ;  having  been  disappointed  in  several  different  at- 
tempts to  procure  mS  and  authentic  information.  " 

^  The  Committee,  in  the  course  of  their  investigation,  deemed 
it  proper  to  ascertain  the  standards  used  in  the  Collection  of  th# 
Revenue,  as  forming  a  very  important  part  of  the  business  entrust- 
ed to  them. 

They  found,  that  the  same  standards  are  used  by  both  the 
Revenue  Boards  in  Scotland^  and  they  understand  tbrouglioul^ 
the  island* 

Weight. 

Three  dlflferent  weights  are  used,  the  Troy,  the  AvoIrdup(Ns,i 
and  the  Scotch  Troy,  or  Dutch. 

The  Troy  weight,  (which  has  been  already  described)  is  used 
for  rating  by  the  ounce  all  small  and  valuable  articles,  as  goId» 
silver,  musk,  bezoar  stones,  &c.  and  some  oils. 

The  Avoirdupois  weight  (also  Already  described)  is  used  for  a 
great  propcHtion  both  of  wet  and  dry  goods,  subject  to  duty* 
ihey  are.  either  rated  by  it,  or  the  measures  by  which  they  are 
fatea,  checked  by  it.  If  the  weigtit  in  any  Revenue  statute  be 
not  specified,  the  uniform  practice  is  to  held  that  the  Avoirdu- 
pois is  meant.  All  groceries,  drugs,  butter,  •cheese,  tallow,. 
wool,  salt,  hay,  lead,  iron,  and  innumerable  otlier  articles  un* 
necessary  to  be  here  detailed,  are  regulated  by  the  Avoirdupoi* 
weight. 

Hemp  uid  flax  are  rated  at  16  lib.  in  the  stone  Indigo  and 
cotton-wool  are  rated  by  the  100  lib.,  which  is  not  extended  ta 
112,  as  in  the  ordinary  cwt 

The  Revenue  laws  accommodate  their  rates,  as  far  as  may  be, 
to  the  weights  by  which  the  trader  usually  deals.     Thus,  even 

•  The  water  measure,  which  is  chiefly  used  for  fruit,  &c*  at  the. 
■ea  porttf,  (whence  its  name)  is  round,  18^  inches  in  diameter  with- 
in the  hoop,  8  inches  deep,  and  is  heaped.  •  1.  Anne  (1701.) 

The,  coal  bushel  is  round,  with  a  plain  botj^on^  19^  inches  frons 
outside  to  outside,  and  contains  a  Winchester  bushel  and  one  quarts 
^jg^aablytolS/W.UL;  12.  Anne  (171  i.). 
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the  ton  varies  ^  for  example,  tlie  fodder  (or  ton)  at  London,  is 
19-J^  cwt.,  and  the  ton  of  coals  at  Newcastle  is  21  cwt 

The  Scotch  Troy,  one  pound  of  which  is  equal  to  1  lib.  4  oz. 
Avoirdupois,  need  hardly  be  mentioned,  as  nothing  is  rated  by 
it,  except  batmeal ;  and  even  then,  it  is  used  rather  as  a  rule  of 
check  than  one  of  charge. 

Measures  of  Extent. 

The  standard  is  the  English  measure  of  length. 
It  is  used  for  bricks  and  tiles,  pictures,  wood,  some  kinds  of 
glass,  all  printed  goods  whether  linen  or  paper,  &c. 

Measures  of  Capacity. — Liquid. 

There  are  two  standards  used  in  liquid  measure.  Tlie  first 
is  the  wine  gallon  (already  described)  of  231  inches,  forw^incs, 
spirits,  oils,  honey,  &c.  and  for  the  contents  of  stills  for  making 
spirits,  wash,  or  low  wines ;  and  for  all  foreign  beer,  ale,  or 
mum,  on  being  imported;  and  in  these  three  last,  the  barrel 
contains  32  gallons.  The  second  is  the  ale  gallon  of  282  inches, 
(also  already  described)  used  for  all  table  beer,  twopenny  ale,  &c. 
For  beer  or  ale  brewed  by  victuallers,  retailers,  or  other  persons, 
except  "common  brewers,  "  there  are  held  to  be  84-  gallons  in  a 
firkin,  2  firkins  in  a  kilderkin,  2  kilderkins  in  a  barrel,  1^  bar* 
rel  in  a  hogshead,  2  hogsheads  in  a  butt,  and  2  butts  in  a  ton. 
For  ale  or  beer  brewed  by  **  common  brewers, "  there  are  al- 
lowed 9  gallons  to  a  firkin ;  so  that  there  are  34  gallons  in  a 
victualler's  barrel,  and  36  in  a  "  common  brewer's.  " 

The  contents  of  casks  containing  salted  fish  or  meat,  are  rat- 
ed by  the  wine  gallon;  for  example,  a  barrel  of  salted  beef  or 
pork,  white  or  red  herrings,  &c.  contains  30  gallons ;  a  barrel 
of  salmon  42  gallons. 

Dry  Meastire. 

The  principal  standard  for  Dry  Measure  is  the  Wmchester 
bushel  of  2 1 50.42  cubic  inches,  formerly  described^     llie  frac- 
tion is  disregarded  in  practice.     By  this,  striked,  all  kinds  of 
^ain,  flax-^ed,  onions,  &c.  are  rated ;   and  provision  is  made 
xbr  converting  local  measures  into  it  for  certain  returns  under  the 
ilevenue  laws.     But  there  are  several  other  bushels  in  use  by  the 
levenue,  some  differing  merely  in  name,  otliers  in  their  con- 
;ents,  or  by  being  heaped  or  striked,  according  to  the  commo- 
Jity  to  be  measured.     The  contents  of  some  are  ascertained  by 
iveigbt.     The  "  malt  bushel "  and  "  water  bushel "  contain  the 
same  quantity  as  the  Winchester;  but  the  latter  is  heaped.     Tlie 
«alt  bushel  is  ascertained  by  the  weight;  65  liU  avoiidupois  for 
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rock  salt,  and  56  for  other  kinds.  The  "  bushel  of  London,  '* 
fcrmerly  noticed,  contains  8  gallons,  each  weighing  8  lib.  Troy ; 
so  that  it  weighs  6*  lib.  Troy.  The  coal  -bushel  contains  on^ 
quart  of  water  more  than  a  Winchester  bushel. 

The  bushel  contains  4  pecks ;  each  peck  2  gallons :  There  are 
8  bushels  in  a  quarter,  4j^  quarters  in  a  chalder,  and  10  in  a  last. 

**  Having  now  seen  what  are  the  standards  used  in  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  the  collection  of  tlie 
Revenue,  the  next  thing  incumbent  on  the  Committee,  is  to 
state.  Whether,  in  their  opinion,  it  would  be  more  adviseable 
to  adopt  the  Scotch  or  the  English  standards  ?  and  whether  un- 
der any,  and  what  modifications  ?  " 

"  The  result  to  which  tlie  Committee  have  come,  is  to  re- 
commend the  English  system  of  Weights  and  Measures  for 
adoption  in  Scotland,  not  however  absolii£bly,  and  witliout 
exception,  but  as  the  basis  of  a  new  tet  of  Regulations  on  the 
subject. 

Among  the  reasons  on  which  this  determination  is  founded, 
the  following  may  be  enumerated : — The  great  and  increasing, 
and  highly  valuable,  commercial  intercourse  between  England 
and  Scotland,  which  has  already  introduced,  in  many  parts  of 
Scotland,  an  acquaintance  with  tlie  English  Weights  and  Mea- 
sures, and  a  pretty  general  use  of  them,  and  of  which  inter- 
course the  progress  will  be  accelerated  by  the  uniform  adoption 
of  these : — The  establishnuint,  in  practice,  over  the  whole  of 
Scotland,  in  various  branches  of  traffic,  of  the  Avoirdupois 
weight,  the  common  customary  weight  of  England : — The  use 
of  the  English  system  in  the  collection  of  the  Revenue  through- 
out the  island : — The  general  disposition  in  favour  of  it,  testified 
by  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  and  particularly 
by  the  most  eminent  commercial  bodies: — And,  above  all,  the 
hopes  whigh  may  be  indulged  of  a  complete  unifoiinity  as  to 
Weights  and  Measures,  both  in  law  and  practice,  being  at- 
tained, either  now  or  hereaftier,  over  the  whole  British  empire ; 
—hopes  which  cannot  but  be  strengthened  by  the  resolution 
now  recommended. 

But,  as  already  mentioned,  it  appears  to  the  Committee 
that  the  English  system  ought  not  to  be  introduced  without 
modification.  Th^  statement,  as  to  this,  will  require  some  de- 
tails. 

Weight. 

With  regard  to  the  Standard  of  Woight,  it  appears  that  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1758,  finding  that 
die  Troy  weight  of  24?  grains  to  a  pennyweight,  20  of  tliese  ta 
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sn  ounce,  and  1^  of  these  to^a  pound,  was  sanctioned  by  the 
greatest  antiquity  in  use,  and  by  the  enactment  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, resolved  that  it  should  be  made  the  standard.  But  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  Avoirdupois  weight,  though  not  creaN 
ed,  has  been  in  innumerable  instances  recognized  by  statute  | 
ithat  it  is  in  almost  universal  use  both  in  England  and  Scotland ; 
and  that  the  collection  of  the  Revenue  is  in  almost  every  article 
regulated  by  it,  Ihe  reasons  for  its  adpption  appear  to  be  quite 
irresistible. 

The  scale  proposed  by  the  Committee  is  as  follows : 

16  Drachms  one  ounce. 

16  Ounces  one  pound. 

14  Pounds  one  stone. 
2  Stones  one  quarter  of  hundred-weighL 
4  Quarters  one  hundred-weight* 

So  Hundred-weiglit  one  ton — 
mbollshing  all  other  denominations  of  weight  used  in  particular 
districts  or  sorts  of  traffic* 

The  Committee  would  have  been  very  desirous  to  tring  the 
rwt.  and  quarter,  to  the  proper  quantities  of  100  pounds  and 
25  pounds;  but  the  verj'  general  use  of  the  stone,  from  the  du- 
plication of  which  the  quarter  has  been  enlarged  to  28  pounds, 
and  the  very  inveterate  use  of  the  cwt.  of  11 2  pounds,  appeared 
to  oppose  obstacles  too  great  to  be  surmounted. 

There  appears  to  be  reason  for  recommending  two  excep* 
lions.  "^The  Apothecaries,  as  has  been  mentioned,  use  the  Troy 
weight  in  compounding  medicines ;  and  it  might  be  of  danger- 
eus  consequence  to  disturb  this  practice.  The  Goldsmiths  also 
regulate  their  traffic  by  the  Troy  weight ;  and,  considering  the 
connexion  of  this  branch  of  trade  with  the  standard  of  the  coin, 
h  may  be  prudent  to  leave  goldsmiths  in  possession  of  their  pre* 
,moi  usage* 

Measuhes  o?  ExTfiVT. 

On  measures  of  extent,  lineal  or  superficial,  it  appears  unne- 
cessary to  propose  any  modification  whatever.  The  simple 
luloption  of  the  English  inch,  foot,  yard,  pole,  furlong,  and  mile, 
-in  lineal  measure,  and  of  the  English  foot,  yard,  perch,  rood, 
and  acre,  in  square  measure,  appears  to  be  unquestionably  ad- 
viseable*  The^  lineal  measures  have  in  fact  already  almost 
entirely  superseded  the  Scotch ;  and  the  square  measures  are  also, 
jsi  several  parts  of  Scotland,  in  very  general  use. 

Measures  of  Capacity. 
Tiixe  £nj^Iish  txwm^  of  capacity  seem  to  requif^e  some  in6^ 
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nation.  There  are  four  different  legal  bushels,  containing 
lectively  2124,  2150,  2168,  and  22  lO  cnbic  inches ;  aD  of 
ch  we  have  the  authority  of  the  Committee  of  the  Houjse  of 
nmons^  in  1758,  for  believing  to  be  equally  lawful;  and  five 
0115,  containing  231,  271,  277,  280,  and  282  cubic  inches, 
t  is  obviously  necessary  to  fix  on  some  definite  quantity  atf 
tandard ;  ana  it  appears  adviseablc  to  adopt  some  one  of 
>e  different  measures.  Tlie  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
is^  in  1758,  chose  the  ale  gallon  of  282  cubic  inches ;  but  thi« 
nmittee,  considering  that  a  gallon  of  24^0,  formed  from  the^ 
rt  1601,  is  divisible  without  a  fraction  into  parts,  correspond* 
to  the  lowest  denomination  in  use,  would  rather  recommend 
s  the  preferable  standard.  A  glance  of  the  following  table^ 
wing  the  number  of  cubic  inches  in  a  bushel,  and  the  dif- 
nt  portions  of  a  bushel  according  to  the  several  standard*' 
7  acknowledged,  will  point  out  the  ground  on  which  the  gal- 
of  280  laches,  and  the  bushel  of  2^40,  founded  on  it, 
ferable. 


. 

By  Standard 
BubhcU601. 

By  Bushel  of 
K.  William. 

By  Gallon 
1601. 

By  Quart. 
1601. 

By  Gallon  of 
282  inches. 

ishel, 

ck, 

illon, 

lart, 

nt, 

larter, 

2124 
561 
265|. 

16,992 

2i50 
5374- 

268^ 
67^^ 

17,200 

2168 
542 
271 
67^ 

17,344 

2240 

560 

280 

70 

35 

17,920 

2^56 
564 

$82    , 

704. 

1 
1 

18,04»     1 

n  considering  this  point,  it  is  not  unworthy  of  attention  that 
legal  wheat  tirlot  in  Scotland  contains  a  fractional  part  mora 
a  2197  cubic  inches,  and  is  thus  within  43  inches  (a  littl% 
re  than  an  English  pint)  of  the  size  of  tliis  proposed  busheL 
The  Committee  who  framed  the  Parliamentary  Report  1758^ 
►ressed  an  opinion  in  favoyr  of  the  gallon  of  280  inches ;  but, 
uenced  by  0,  fear  that  such  a  change  would  produce  a  neco»v 
for  an  entire  alteration  in  the  duties  payable  on  liquids,  ami 
the  tnbles  for  gauging,  &c«  it  was  finally  resolved  to  recom** 
QCl  (he  adoption  ofthe  old  ^e  gallon  {^  2^  'WS^9^    O^^  U  M 
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believed  that  these  npprelien&ioiis  will  not  now  be  felt.  One  of 
tlic  documents  before  the  Committee  contains  a  suggestion,  from 
ft  gentleman  connected  with  one  of  the  llevenue  boards,  for  the 
introduction  of  a  new  gallon  measure  of  256  inches  (as  a  sojt 
of  medium  between  the  ale  and  wine  gallon)  for  all  liquids  ;  and 
this  circumstance  affords  a  sufHcient  presumption  that  no  objec- 
tion would  arise  from  the  difficulty  which  startled  the  Commit- 
tee 1758.  If  the  proceedings  which  are  now  in  progress  should 
Jjappilj  lead  to  a  general  uniformity  over  the  whole  empire,  a 
correspondent  change  in  the  standards  used  in  collecting  tlie 
Kevemie,  would  be  a  natural  and  necessai'y  consequence.  But 
if  the  disposition  towards  the  immediate  establishment  of  this 
iiniformity  should,  in  England,  be  checked  by  doubts  or  diffi- 
culties, and  if  the  proposed  regulations  should  therefore  be  con- 
fined to  Scotland,  it  would  be  foolish  and  unreasonable  to  pro- 
pose a  change  in  the  Revenue  system.  This,  however,  would 
produce  no  invincible  difficulty;  for  the  construction  of  a  Table 
of  Ecjualization,  showing  the  relation  between  the  new  standards 
and  tiiosc  used  by  the  revenue  officers,  would  render  the  addi- 
tional labour  imposed  on  them  too  insignificant  to  require  no- 
tice. 

This  Committee  is  humbly  of  opinion,  that  there  is  great 
proj)riety  in  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Committee  ot  tho 
House  of  Commons  in  1758,  that  the  measures  of  capacity  ought 
to  be  the  same,  (at  least  up  to  a  certain  point  in  the  scale),  for 
dry  commodities  and  for  liquids.  The  pint,  quart,  and  gallon, 
wliich  are  usyed  both  in  liquid  and  dry  measures,  ought  of  course 
to  contain  in  both  cases  tlic  same  number  of  cubic  inches.  '  Thq 
next  dcn(munation  in  the  scale  is  a  firkin,  which,  in  the  legal 
ale  measure,  contains  8  gallons  of  28^J  cubic  inches,  or  2256. 
If  the  bushel  in  dry  measure  be  fixed  at  8  gallons  of  280  inches, 
or  224-0,  it  seems  no  violent  proposal  to  mnke  the  firkin  of  the 
same  contents  with  the  bushel  j  the  diffiTence  not  amounting 
to  half  a  pint.  A  higher  denomination  in  liquid  measure,  is  a 
barrel,  which,  in  the  legal  ale  measure,  contains  4  firkins,  or 
!>()2i  inches.  The  proposed  change  in  the  size  of  the  firkin 
would  reduce  the  l)arrel  only  to  8960,  not  quite  two  pints  less 
tfinn  formerly.  Of  those  measures  which  have  been  specifiedf 
only  the  pint,  quart,  and  gallon,  apply  to  wine  as  well  as  ale 
measure.  In  concurrence  with  the  principles  adopted  by  the 
Parliamentary  Committee,  it  is  proposed  to  abolish  this  distinc- 
tion, which  crept  in  through  erroneous  practice,  and  which 
coakl  not,  with  any  sort  of  consistency,  be  kept  up.  The  higli- 
er  denomination  of  liquid  measure  next  to  be  noticed,  the  hoga- 
.nri    which  is  used  both  ia  v^dne  and  ale  measurej  is  of. very 
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lifferent  sizes,  and  therefore  requires  consideration.  The  hogs* 
head  in  ale  measure  contains  1353h*  inches,  being  48  gallons  of 
282,  at  least  in  London,  tliough  it  is  said  to  contain  5 1  galloas, 
or  14382  cubic  inches,  in  other  parts  of  England,  {Swlntonj 
p.  28.)  The  hogshead  in  wine  measure  contains  63  gallons  of 
231  inches,  or  14553.  llie  difference  between  these  two,  a- 
mounts  to  nearly  44-  wine  gallons.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to 
propose  an  assimilation.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  although  tfaa 
evil  consequence  of  establishing  two  sorts  of  measure  of  the  same 
denomination,  would  not  be  so  serious  at  a  high,  as  at  a  low 
point  of  the  scale,  it  is  certainly  very  desireable  to  avoid  intra** 
ducing  any  instance  of  such  variety.  It  appears  to  the  Cora- 
piittee,  that  the  best  course  is  to  retain  the  hogshead  solely  in 
ale  measure,  and  to  fix  it  as  at  present  at  6  firkins,  which,  ac* 
cording  to  the  new  regulation  of  the  size  of  the  firkin,  will  con- 
tain 13,440  inches,  being  about  half  an  ale  gallon  less  tlian  the 
size  of  the  hogshea^l  now  in  use  in  ale  measure.  In  wine  mea- 
sure, it  is  submitted,  that  the  gallon  ought  to  be  left  as  the  high- 
est rate.  In  the  disposal  of  a  cask  of  wine  or  spirits,  of  whatever 
size,  no  difficulty  can  arise  from  re(|uiring  the  specification  of 
the  number  of  gallons;  for  this  specification  is  necessary  in  ad- 
justing the  amount  of  the  duties :  and,  if  parties  choose  it,  the 
same  mode  may  be  applied  to  the  largest  transaction,  although 
it  may  possibly  be  thounrht  expedient  to  liberate  wholesale  deal- 
ers from  such  nicety  oi^  calculation,  and  by  a  special  exception 
to  leave  them,  when  they  prefer  it,  to  conduct  their  traffic  ac- 
cording to  present  practice.  Tlie  quantity  of  a  hogshead  in 
wine  measure  now  in  use,  is  within  7  cubic  inches,  equivalent  to 
52  gallons  of  280  inches. 

The  Committee  having  thus  stated  what  occurs  as  fittest  for 
adoption,  on  the  subject  of  Measures  of  Capacity,  must  still  add 
their  humble  opinion,  that  if  it  shall  unfortunately  be  found  ne- 
cessary to  confine  the  scheme,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  this 
end  of  the  island,  it  will  become  matter  of  question,  and  of  deep 
consideration,  whether  tlie  benefits,  in  point  of  sj^mmetry,  aris- 
ing from  the  establishment  of  one  measure,  for  all  substances, 
whether  dry  or  liquid,  may  not  be  overbalanced  by  the  disad- 
vantage of  that  measure  not  corresponding  with  those  used  br 
our  English  neighbours.  The  attainment  of  unifonui(y,  by 
banishing  our  own  various  and  discordant  and  local  measures, 
would  be  a  prodigious  step  of  improvement ;  and  the  assimila- 
tion to  those  generally  used  in  England  would  be  attended  with 
infinite  practical  advantage :  and  therefore,  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee,  in  the  event  supposed,  is  in  favour  of  the  adoption 
(in  measuring  dry  commodities)  of  the  bushel  of  King  WiUiaiu^ 
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ofdl50  cubic  inches,  as  being  that  of  latest  introduction,  most 

Snerally  used  in  England,  and  almost  universally  referred  to  by 
e  revenue  laws ;  and  in  liquid  measure,  of  the  ale  galloB  of 
282  inches,  and  the  wine  gallon  of  231. 

It  would  be  improj^er  to  close  this  branch  of  the  Report  with** 
out  adverting  to  a  plan  of  modification  which  has  been  frequent- 
ly suggested,  and  from  highly  respectable  quarters  recommend-* 
zed  for  adoption ;  namely,  that  ot  decimal  division,  and  multi- 
plication of  a  certain  quantity  taken  as  the  unit  in  each  depart- 
snent  of  Weights  and  Measures.  The  view  which  the  Commit- 
itee  have  taken  of  this  question,  renders  it  superfluous  to  enlarge 
on  the  simplicity  and  arithmetical  congruity  and  facility  of  os- 
culation, in  respect  of  which  the  advocates  of  that  system  have 
forcibly  recommended  it ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  omit  reference 
to  a  very  curious  coincidence,  A  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs 
precisely  1000  ounces  Avoirdupois.  If  the  foot  were  dfvided 
into  ten,  instead  of  twelve  inches^  the  cube  of  an  inch  would  be 
the  measure  of  an  ounce  of  water ;  and  a  measure,  containing 
ten  cubic  feet,  would  be  just  80  inches  (a  little  more  than  a 
quart)  beyond  the  size  of  a  Winchester  quarter  of  eight  statute 
bushels.  On  this  subject  reference  is  also  due  to  Professor  Play- 
feir's  paper  afterwards  noticed.  But  the  reasons  against  so  im- 
mense a  change  spreading  so  widely  into  evei'Jr  department  of 
common  life,  and  oversetting  all  the  principles  of  calculation  in 
matters  of  daily  and  hourly  occurrence,  which  habit  has  render- 
ed ahnost  intuitive,  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  quite 
invincible.  Except  an  ounce,  a  foot,  and  a  Winchester  quar-« 
ter,  we  should  not  have  one  existing  denomination  lefl  in  the 
ifvhole  of  our  tables  of  Weights  and  Measures  ;  or,  if  the  names 
were  preserved,  the  confusion  would  be  but  increased  bv  the 
vast  disproportion  between  the  old  weights  and  measures'  and 
the  new. 


•*  Having  stated  what  occurs  to  them  with  regard  to  the  choice? 
of  Standards,  the  next  thinjr  incumbent  on  the  Committee,  is 
to  ascertain  the  best  method  of  constructing  and  checking  thcT 
ttandai'ds  recommended. " 

After  making  some  observations  on  a  plan  presented  by  Pro- 
fessor Playfair,  which  is  given  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report, 
the  Committee  proceed  to  state  tlicir  own  opinion.  **  The  easi*^ 
est  and  simplest  method  of  constructing  mea.mres  of  capacity  with 
correctness,  seems  then  to  the  Committee,  with  great  deference, 
to  be,  first,  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  a  certain  cubic  quan-* 
tity  of  water,  by  weighing  a  cylinder  in  it,  from  which  the  weight 
of  a  aibic  inch  (Cor  example)  is  easily  deduced  j  and  then  td 
ceastruct  a  meusure  a  little  too  large^  which  may  be  easily 
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broughty  by  a  few  trials,  to  hoM  the  weight  of  water  cerre»« 
ponding  precisely  to  the  cubic  quantity  required.  The  ascer* 
tainment  of  measures  of  capacity  by  the  weight  of  water,  was 
pointed  out  by  the  Scotch  Act  1618,  on  Weights  and  Mea- 
sures. This  method  of  construction,  too,  leaves  Us  quite  a€ 
liberty  to  take  any  particular  number  of  inches,  or  parts  of 
inches,  for  measures  of  capacity,  which  may,  upon  &e  wholes 
be  found  most  expedient.  " 

^*  The  only  question  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  Standards, 
in  the  diSentnt  departments  of  Weights  and  Measures,  accord- 
ing to  the. humble  opinion  of  the  Committee,  is,  which  is  the 
tnost  convenient  in  practice  ? — as,  according  to  the  prmcipfe 
proposed  by  the  Conmiittee,  they  are  aU  equally  easily  construct* 
ed  and  checked. 

The  Comraittee^ill  suppose  that  standards  of  length,  weight, 
and  capacity,  have  been  chosen,  and  will  now  show,  in  a  single 
sentence,  how,  upon  their  principle,  they  may  be  kept  uniform 
and  invariable  for  ever.\ 

There  seems  hardlV  a  possibility  of  the  standard  of  length  va- 

Smg,  if  constructed  as  was  done  by  ^  tlie  Committee-  of  the 
ouse  of  Commons  in  1758,  namely,  marking  two  fine  points 
hi  the  standard  distance,  upon  a  rod  of  metal  several  iuchet 
longer  than  that  distance.  At  the  same  time,  any  possible  va- 
riation may  be  easily  rectified,  or  the  standard  restored,  if  lost, 
by  the  pendulum,  which  is  invariably  the  same  at  the  same  place; 
and  a  comparison  wish  the  pendulum  ought  to  be  made  occa* 
tionally. 

The  standard  of  weight  is  kept  invariable,  by  finding  what 
proportion  it  bears,  at  its  establishment,  to  a  certain  volume 
6f  water  of  a  certain  temperature,  (by  weighing  a  cylinder, 
nicely  formed  and  measured,  in  water  of  that  temperature, 
and  computing  the  cubic  contents  of  that  cyfinder),  and  keeping; 
it  ever  alter  ot  the  same  proportion.  In  this  way  the  standard 
can  be  rectified,  if  vitiated  or  wom^  and  such  comparisoiv 
pught  to  be  made  occasionally. 

The  standards  of  capacity  are  kept  invariable,  by  observing 
what  is  their  capacity  wnen  established  ;  which  is  best  done,  (if 
iiot  specified  by  the  Legislature),  by  observing  what  weight  of 
water  they  contain  of  tne  temperature  just  mentioned ;  and 
adjusting  them  occasionally,  to  contain  the  weight  of  water  cor- 
fesp6nding  to  theif  proper  cubic  capacity. 

In  this  way,  the  standard  of  length  is  kept  invariable  by  the 
pendulum ;  the  standard  of  weight  by  the  standard  of  length  ^ 
And  the  standard  of  capacity  by  that  of  weight. 

Having  nov^  proposed  what  seenied  to  be  the  most  proper 
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Standards  of  Weights  and  Monsures,  and  the  best  mode  of  con- 
structing and  checking  them,  the  only  thing  that  remains,  is 
to  consider  what  may  be  necessary  for  introducing  and  pre- 
serving in  use  the  standards  so  chosen. 

It  seems  indispensably  necessary,  that  application  be  made  to 
the  Legislature  for  an  Act  of  "Parliament,  to  carry  into  effect 
the  system  whicli  may  be  ultimately  adopted. 

The  provisions  which,  it  appears  to  the  Committee  with  great 
deference,  would,  if  sanctioned  by  the  Legislature,  accomplish 
the  object  intended,  are  such  as  the  following — 

That  standards  of  weights  and  measures  ought  to  be  appoint- 
ed to  be  made  agreeable  to  such  plan  as  may  ultimately  be  deem- 
ed most  proper.  That  the  principal  standards  be  lodged  in  the 
General  Register-lwuse  at  Edinburgh,  not  to  be  opened  but  in 
presence  of  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  the  Lord  President 
of  the  Court  of  S(?ssion,  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron,  and  the  Lord  Clerk  Register,  or  any  three  of  them : 
That  duplicates  be'scht  to  Excheouer,  to  the  charge  of  a  person 
to  be  aj)pointed  by  the  Barons :  That  that  person  send  to  the 
different  Sheriffs  and  Stewarts,  sets  of  the  standards,  made  and 
marked  by  an  officer  to  be  appointed  by  the  Barons :  That  eve- 
ry Sheriff  and  Stewart  ascertain,  upon  evidence,  by  the  ver- 
met  of  a  jury,  consisting  of  5  landholders,  5  merchants,  and  5 
farmers,  the  proportion  which  the  local  weights  and  measures 
bear  to  the  standards  transmitted  from  Exchequer;  and  re- 
port the  result  to  the  Barons,  within  a  certain  time  (suppose  a 
year)  after  passing  the  act,  or  within  such  farther  time  as  the 
Karons  may  allow  for  that  purpose,  upon  special  cause  shown.  * 

The  Barons,  then,  to  appoint  proper  Tables  of  Equalization 
to  be  published  J  and  to  issue  a  notice,  fixing  a  time,  not  less  than 
one  year,  nor  more  than  two  years  after  the  notice,  at  which 
the  rectified  standards  are  to  be  used.  After  tliat  time,  the  rec- 
tified standards  alone  to  be  used.  All  payments  established  by 
former  Weights  and  Measures,  under  subsisting  rights  or  ob- 
ligations, such  as  stipends,  feu- duties,  &c.  to  be  made  according 
to  the  conversions  fixeil  by  the  juries  in  the  several  counties  and 
stewartries,  as  contained  in  the  Tables  of  Equalization  tp  be 
prepared  under  authority  of  the  Barons;  and  all  future  transac- 
tions to  be  conformable  to  the  rectified  standards.  Payments 
under  subsisting  rights  or  obligations,  contrary  to  the  new  stand- 
ards, to  be  ineffectual,  and  new  transactions,  contrary  to  them, 

*  In  1807,  the  gentlemen  of  Kincardineshire,  in  one  day,  took 
evidence  sufficient  to  ascertain  tlie  Weights  and  Measures  used  in' 
that  county,  although  there  were  considerable  diversities  in  both. 
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to  be  nuD:  and  pecuniary  penahies  to  '^be  imposed ;  one  half' 
of  theniy  and  of  all  other  penaldet,  to  go  to  the  informer,  the 
other  to  the  poor  c^  the  parish.  Imm^iatefy  after  the  period 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Barons,  all  old  Weights  and  Measures  to 
be  destroyed ;  and  persons  using,  or  having  in  their  posses- 
flion,  Weights  or  Measures  difierent  from  the  rectified  stand- 
ards, to  be  liable  in  penalties.  The  apothecaries  and  goldsmiths 
to  be  aHowed  to  use  their  peculiar  weights,  providedthey  have 
complete  sets  of  them  duly  marked,  otherwise  to  be  liable  in 
pcsnalties.  The  Sheriffs  and  Stewarts,  as  soon  as  sets  of  the 
standards  are  transmitted  to  them  fi'om  Exchequer,  to  appoint 
persons  to  make  Weights  and  Measures  conformable,  with  pro-' 
per  beams,  &c  and  to  mark  them  with  their  names,  and  other- 
wise authenticate  them.  Weights  or  Measures  issued  by  these 
persons  incorrect,  or  not  properly  marked,  to  be  destroyed,  and 
they  to  be  liable  in  penalties.  No  persons  to  make  Weights 
and  Measures  but  by  authority  of  the  Barons,  as  to  those  sent 
to  the  Sheriffs  and  Stewarts ;  or  of  the  Sheriffs  and  Stewarts^ 
as  to  those  for  general  use ;  and  contraveners  to  be  liable  iit 
penalties,  and  the  Weights  and  Measurd^  made  by  them  to  be 
destroyed. 

To  preserve  the  uniformity  thus  established,  the  standards  in 
the  R^ister-house  to  be  inspected  and  checked  every  twenty- 
first  year,  or  oftener,  if  it  shall  be  thought  necessary,  upon  the 
principle  to  be  adopted.  These  inspections  to  be  in  presence  of 
the  Lord  Provost,  Lord  President,  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  Lord 
Chief  Baron,  and  Lord  Clerk  Register,  or  any  three  of  them. 
Hie  standards  kept  in  Exchequer  to  be  compared  with  those  in 
the  Register-house  every  third  year,  or  oftener,  if  the  Barons 
shall  think  proper.  The  standards  transmitted  to  the  l^erifis 
and  Stewarts,  to  be  checked  with  the  standards  in  Exchequer 
every  third  year,  or  oftener,  if  the  Barons  shall  think  propc^r  i 
and  these  standards  either  to  be  sent  from  the  counties  and 
stewartries  to  the  officer  in  Exchequer  to  be  checked ;  or  to  be 
checked  upon  the  spot  by  a  person  or  persons  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Barons.  The  Sheriffs  and  Stewarts,  as  soon  as  possiblet 
to  supply  the  Deans  of  Guild  of  the  different  royal  bur jp|  with- 
in their  jurisdictions,  with  r^ular  sets  of  Weights  ana  Mea- 
sures. The  fiscals'of  the  royiu  burghs,  once  every  18  months, 
to  get  the  Weights  and  Measures,  used  by  the  dealers  within 
burrii,  compared  with  the  standards  transmitted  to  the  Deans 
of  Guild,  and  the  fiscals  of  the  Sheriff*  and  Stewart  courts  once 
every  18  months  also,  to  get  the  Weights  and  Measures  used 
by  the  other  dealers  within  their  jurisaictioQ9>  compared  with 
the  standards  transmitted  from  Exchequer,  ifl  under  p^ialtiet. 
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The  fiscals  of  the  burghs^  as  well  as  those  of  the  counties  and 
stewartriesy  to  report  to  the  Sherifis  and  Stewarts,  aiid  they  to 
report  to  the  Barons.  Other  examuiations  of  th^  Weights  and 
Measures  used  by  dealers,  as  well  as  others,  may  take  place  when 
the  fiscals  think  proper. 

Prosecutions  for  penalties,  &c  to  proceed  before  the  Sheriffii 
or  Stewarts,  for  offences  within  their  jurisdictions ;  or  before 
the  Magistrates  for  offences  within  burgh.  To  be  carried  on 
either  by  the  Fiscal,  or  by  any  person  who  inclines  to  sue  for 
the  penalties. 

llie  expense  of  furnishing  and  checking  the  original  stand- 
ards, furnishing  sets  to  the  different  Sherifis,  Stewarts^,  and 
Deans  of  Guilo,  making  out  tables  of  equalization,  &c.  and  of 
the  after  examinations  by  the  officer  in  Exchequer,  or  persons 
appointed  by  the  Barons,  to  be  defrayed  by  the  public,  or  by 
an  assessment  upon  the  counties  and  burghs,  to  be  imposed  by 
the  Barons  of  Exchequer,  and  collected  with  the  land-tax* 
And  the  expense  of  the  periodical  examinations  to  be  defrayed 
in  the  same  manner,  or  by  a  small  fee  to  be  charged  against 
the  individuals  who  use  the  Weights  and  Measures,  as  may  be 
thought  most  expedient.  The  expense  of  occasional  examina- 
tions in  the  counties,  stewartries,  and  burghs,  to  be  defrayed 
from  the  penalties  to  be  recovered. 

The  Commissioners  of  Supply,  at  tlieir  meetings  upon  30th 
April,  to  name  five  of  their  number  in  every  county  or  stewar- 
try,  to  attend  to  tlic  Regulations  about  Weights  and  Mea- 
sures, and  to  enforce  the  act.  And  the  Magistrates  and  Coun- 
cil of  Royal  Burghs,  to  name  Annual  Committees  for  the  same 
purpose. 

All  former  acts  about  Weights  and  Measures  to  be  repealed. 
Edinburgh  1 6.  Dec.  1812. 


FOK  THE  farmer's  MAGAZINE, 

Some  Particulars  regarding  the  Farm  occupied  by  J.  C.  CurVDen 
Esq.  of  Workington-Hall  in  Cumbeiland^  (From  Information 
collected  at  the  Workington  Meetings  in  September  18 12^. 
With  some  Remarks  on  the  Improvements  of  which  Mr  Cura}en*$ 
System  is  susceptible. 

By  Sir  John  Sinclair. 

The  whole  extent  of  land  at  present  occupied  by  Mr  CurwM 
(September  1812)^  amounts  to  about  973  acres,  only  50  of  which 
consist  of  loam  on  ff  ravel ;  the  remainder  is  a  strong  clay,  on  a 

ntentiTe  SttUoiL    This  ne^pis  to  be  bj  &r  top  great  aa  extent  of 
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iandy  of  tuck  a  soil^  to  be  occupied  by  one  individual,  without 
almost  constant  personal  inspection,  and  unless,  either  the  farm- 
•tead  was  situated  in  the  very  centre  of  the  farm,  or  two  sets  of 
offices,  were  erected  in  convenient  places.  * 

The  rotation  generally  adopted  is,  wheat  and  green  crops  al* 
temately,  unless  where  new  land  is  brought  into  cultivation,  in 
which  case,  oats  are  likewise  raised,  it  has  been  found,  that 
wheat  does  not  succeed  well  after  clover  ley,  where  the  clovet 
has  been  twice  cut,  unless  the  ley  gets  a  top-dressing  of  ashes 
or  mixen^  and  unless  the  wheat  is  sown  before  the  middle  of 
October. 

The  following  is  the  state  of  the  farm^  anno  IS  12. 


■ 

Sututeaom^ 

Wheat,  t 

- 

• 

350 

Oats  (on  improved  waste  lands). 

- 

75 

White  turnips. 

- 

60 

Swedish, 

«                        m 

20 

Cole, 

m 

80 

Potatoes, 

m 

BO 

Cabbages, 

m 

10 

Carrots, 

• 

10 

Fallow, 

40 

Total  tillage, 

6i$ 

Clover, 

%^ 

• 

f50 

Water  meadow. 

m 

• 

40 

Permanent  pasture, 

• 

• 

40 
*— SSO 

• 

Total, 

97$ 

*  From  the  expense  of  convejring  the  produce,  more  especially 
the  green  crops,  to  the  offices  at  the  Schoose,  Mr  Curwei\  has  been 
induced,  since  Uie  last  Workington  Meeting,  to  let  220  acres  of  th« 
Moor>Cloae  farm,  to  an  active  and  substantial  tenant,  who  has  be- 
tome  bound  to  take  alternate  white  and  green  crops,  or  fallow.''  H# 
pays  55s.  per  statute  acre,  though  the  rent  in  1806,  was  otily  12s« 

f  Twenty-eight  acres  of  red  wheat  after  fallow,  produced,  thif 
Tear,  28  Winchester  bushels  per  acre,  which  weighed  60  lib.  per 
pusheL  Another  sort  of  red  wheat  produced  32  bushels  per  acre. 
Mr  Curwen,  on  the  whole,  thinks  that  red  wheat  is  the  best  adapted 
to  his  soil  and  climate ;  and  be  has  supplied  many  of  ftha  aeighbeur- 
iDg  fiurmers  with  seed* 
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On  the  above  statement,  it  has  been  remariced  by  an  intelli-* 
gent  Scottish  farmer  (Mr*Brown  of  Markle),  that  on  a  strong 
soil,  with  a  retentive  subsoil,  the  same  dependence  cannot  be 
placed  on  drilled  green  crops>  for  cleaning  the  ground,  as  on  a 
summer  fallow,.  For  such  a  soil,  he  would  recommend  a  six- 
course  shift,  as  likely  to  be  more  productive  ;  and,  at  any  rate, 
as  being  attended  with  much  less  labour  and  expense,  jff  the 
farm  consisted  of  900  acres,  without  any  aid  from  extraneous 
manui*e,  the  cheapest,  and  most  advantageous  mode  of  culti- 
vating it  would  be  as  follows : 


Acres. 

Crops. 

150 
150 
150 
150 
150 

150 

• 

Naked  fallow. 

Wheat  after  faBow. 

Clover. 

Oats. 

Beans,  potatoes,  turnips  &  cole. 

Wheat  or  barley. 

900 

Or,  where  manwe  is  almndantj  an  eight-course  shift  might  be 
successftilly  adopted,  namely,  1.  Naked  fallow ; — 2.  Wheat ; — S. 
Clover  ; — 4.  Oats ; — 5.  Beans,  Potatoes,  Turnips,  or  Cole  j — 
6.  Barley ; — 7.  Beans  ;  and,  8.  Wheat.  The  dung  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  fallow,  and  to  the  green  crops  the  fifth  year. 

The  permanent  pasture  is  the  least  productive  part  of  the 
whole  farm,  but  is  kept,  partly  from  the  idea  of  a)nvenicncef 
and  partly  as  ground  on  which  the  Local  Militia  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood may  be  exercised.  At  the  same  time,  Mr  Curwen  is 
convinced,  that  it  is  a  great  practical  error,  to  retain  in  pasture, 
land  adjoining  to  the  farm-stead.  The  convenience  is  nothing, 
compared  to  the  cost  c^  leading  green  crops  from  a  remote  part 
of  tne  £irm,  in  cases  where  tney  cannot  be  consumed  on  the 
ground.  The  expense  of  leading  a  ^ood  crop  of  turnips,  even 
a  mile,  cannot  be  calculated  at  less  than  S/.  per  acre,  and  dou-^ 
blc  that  sum  where  the  distance  is  two  miles.  Mr  Curwen  has, 
therefore,  resolved  to  plough  up  25  acres  of  tRe  old  ley  neaf  his 
farm-offices,  and  to  let  all  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  land  he 
occupies. 

It  is  a  great  loss,  not  beli^  able  to  feed  she^  upon  the  tur* 
nips ;  and  the  expense  of  carrying  turnips  to  the  farm-offices, 
gives  a  decided  preference  to  light,  ever  strong  land.  It  is  ad- 
visable to  eat  down  the  young  dpVers  with  sheep,  taking  care 
not  to  eat  the  clover  too  mx^. 
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Tbe  Stock  maiiHai&ed  on  the  Farm,  consistd  of, 

Milch  cows,            -  -  -  -  S4? 

Heifers,                   -  -  -  -.  6 

.    South-DowB  wethers,  -  .  ^  10© 

Highland  stots,  -  -  -  20 

Work-horses,  about  -  •  -  100 

Oxen  for  ploughing,  -  -  -  30 

The  horses  are  partly  employed  in  the  coallcries,  &c.  whicli 
renders  any  accurate  statement  of  the  expenditure  and  profit  of 
tlie  farm  unattainable.  But  Mr  Curwen  calculates,  that  where 
the  land  is  strong,  and  so  frequently  tilled  as  on  his  farm,  and 
where  the  climate  is  rather  moist,  it  requires  a  pair  of  horses 
for  every  25  acres ;  and  he  considers  three  oxen  to  be  equal,  in 
a  plough,  to  a  pair  of  horses.  This,  however,  is  a  very  expen- 
sive mode  of  management,  and  is  occasioned  by  the  system  of 
cropping  adopted  by  Mr  Curwen.  Mr  Brown  of  Markle,  in 
East  Lothian,  has  asceitmnedi  that  a  pair  of  horses,  properly 
fed,  and  regularly  emjdoyed,  are  capable  of  working  40  Scots, 
or  50  English  acres,  in  a  4six-course  shift ;  that  is,  iO  English 
acres  in  fallow  or  turnips,  10  in  wheat  or  barley,  with  wnich 
^ass  seeds  ought  to  be  fown,  10  in  oats  after  those  grasses,  IQ 
in  beans,  and  10  in  wheat.  If,  by  following  a  different  system^ 
ten  additional  ploughs  are  necessary,  as  the  cost  of  each,  with 
a  driver,  a  pair  of  horses,  &c.  cannot  be  calculated  -at  less  tlian 
\OOLper  annum^  this  occasions  an  additional  expense  of  1000/. 
per  atmwru  Mr  Brown  of  Markle,  estimates  tlie  total  annuaj 
c'xpense  of  a  plough  at  135/.  Is.  8d.  $  *  at  which  rate,  10  ploughs 
would  cost  1S50/.  16s.  8d.  per  annum^ 

The  horses  and  cattle  are  all  soiled^  or  fed  with  cut  clover 
during  the  summer  months.  In  the  winter  season,  they  are  fed 
with  green  food,  as  turnips  or  potatoes,  with  a  portion  of  chaff 
(cut  straw),  steamed ;  each  beast  also  gets  4?  lib.  of  oil-cake,  or 
m  small  portion  of  hay  (four  pounds  each  beast),  steamed  with 
the'  diafit.  The  uil-cake  is  giouud  and  mixed  with  chaii^  after 
it  is  steamed. 

The  implements  Mr  Curwen  uses  are.  Small  s  ploughs,  Mac- 
dou^'s  drills,  Gregg's  scuffler,  single-horse  carts,  and  a  variety 
of  oUier  common  articles.  There  is  a  verj-  powerful  wind  thrash- 
ing-mill, erected  by  Dun  of  Coldstream.  When  the  breeze  is 
numcient  it  wiU  thrash  from  forty  to  fifty  Wincliester  bushels  of 
mhesit  per  Jumr. 

The  fields  intended  for  green  crops,  are  ploughed  from  ten  to 
fourteen  inches  deep,  by  Small's  cliain  plough,  and  four  oxen, 
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if  possible  before  Christinas,  water-fiirrowed,  and  laid  perfect* 
ly  dry      The  green  crops  are  all  drilled,  and  twice  hoed. 

If  the  season  permiu^,  the  turnips  are  pulled,  and  stacked  aff 
the  Schoose  farm,  and  the  land  laid  down  with  wheat. 

The  farm-servants  are  not  hired  by  the  year,  but  are  ddy-Ia* 
bourers,  which,  on  the  whole,  is  not  likely  to  be  so  advantage* 
pus,  as  the  plan  of  having  yearly  servants,  though  this  must  in 
some  measure  depend  on  the  customs  of  the  place,  and  the  Jia^ 
bits  of  the  people.  The  ploughmen  get  158.  per  week,  whether 
wet  or  dry.  Common  labourers  2s. ;  women  Is.  'per  day  ;  but 
in  harvest  from  Is,  6d.  to  2s«  Children,  for  hoeing,  from  6d* 
to  8d. 

The  total  expenditure  is  at  the  rate  of  about  6/,  per  acre,  of 
6000/.  per  annum.  A  portion  of  this  sum  is  laid  out  on  objecti 
unconnected  with  the  actual  cultivation  of  the  farm,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  perhaps  1000/.:  But  it  is  unfortunately  impossible  to 
draw  up  an  accurate  statement  of  the  expenditure,  owing  to  tht 
mixture  of  coallery  operations, 

The  quantity  of  manure  annually  made  use  of,  on  an  average, 
is  stated  by  Mr  Curwen  to  be  about  524-0  tons,  or  14,520  sin- 
gle-horse carts.  It  seems  extraordinary,  that  a  single-horse  cart 
of  dung  is  only  calculated  to  contain  6\  cwt.,  when  a  common 
Scotch  carter,  with  a  horse  of  small  value,  never  puts  on  less 
than  i  2  cwt.,  and,  in  good  roads,  above  a  ton  is  frequently  con* 
Veyed :  But  Mr  Curwen  is  of  opinion,  that  60  stones  are  as 
much  as  a  horse  will  draw,  over  ploughed  land,  which  must  be 
the  cnse,  to  place  the  manure  properly. 

Of  this  quantity  of  manure,  4000  single-horse  carts  of  ashes, 
&c.  containing  about  13550  tons,  are  procured  from  the  town  of 
\Vorkington.  This  will  manure,  on  a^  average  of  crops,  about 
120  acres  per  annum.  The  remaining  10,500  carts  are  furnish- 
ed by  the  farm,  and  the  horses  employed  in  the  coalleries  ;  and 
some  aid  is  obtained  from  the  refuse  of  the  coal  mines. 

The  practice  is,  to  lead  on  the  manure,  when  mj\de,  and  to 
form  it  in  pies,  each  containing  about  1 00  single-cart  loads ; 
they  are  covered  with  earthy  to  prevent  evaporation,  and  to  im- 
bibe the  gases  when  the  dung  ferments. 

The  urine  is  carefully  conveyed  into  covered  reservoirs,  and 
is  pilmpt'd  upon  the  dunghill  or  midden  three  or  four  times  a- 
veek.  By  this  means  the  dung  is  fit  to  be  carried  to  the  field  in 
Bix  weeks. 

By  placing  the  manure,  early  in  the  season,  in  the  most  con- 
venient stations,  the  carrying  it  to  the  spot  where  it  is  to  be 
ypretid  afterwards,  is  very  rapidly  done. 

As  soon  as  the  crop  is  taken  oif  any  field,  an  estimate  is  made 
'^  the  xaaoure  required  for  the  cDsuing  year,  and  ar  accouiS( 
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kept  of  the  number  of  carts  carried  out,  until  the  whole  quan* 
tity  necessary  is  completed.  The  progress  made  is  thus  con* 
ttantly  under  view. 

The  Dairy  is  an  important  branch  in  the  management  of  this 
fiurm.     It  appears  from  the  following  statement,  tnat  a  cow  will 

ve  from  3000  to  even  above  4000  quarts  of  milk  per  annum. 
e  average  produce  of  the  four  following  years,  is  3739  (juartSy 
which,  at  twopence  j?^'  quart,  is  30/.  3s.  2d.  per  cow. 

Account  of  the  Workington  Dairy. 


K 


Yean. 

No.  of  Cows. 

Total  quarts  of 
milk  sold. 

Produce  per  Cow 
iq  quarts. 

Sreed* 

1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 

30 
25 
36 
34 

93,692 
107,765 
146,784 
113,604 

Average, 

3123 
4311 
4184 
3341 

Long-horned. 
Short-horned. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

3739 

The  feeding  may  cost  lOA.per  day,  or  15/.  4s.  2d.  per  annum. 
The  interest  of  capital,  risk,  insurance,  &c.  m^y  be  stated  a^ 
8/. ;  hence  the  proRt  per  cow,  from  the  milk  alone,  is  above  12/. 
per  annum,  exclusive  of  the  calf  Allowance  is  made,  in  this 
estimate,  for  the  losses  that  must  unavoidably  happen.  The 
quantity  of  milk  was  much  increased,  when  the  snort-horned 
breed  was  procured. 

Mr  Curwen  feeds  his  f^rm-horses,  on  cut  clover  in  summer^ 
and  steamed  potatoes  in  winter.  This  is  a  great  saving  in  regard 
to  the  extent  of  land  necessary  to  maintain  a  horse.  When  hard 
worked,  each  horse  also  gets  1 0  lib.  of  oats  per  day.  This  seems 
to  be  a  very  moderate  quantity ;  for  It  is  well  known  that  in  the 
spring  season,  horses  in  Scotland  get  1 8  lib.  of  oats  per  day,  be- 
ndes  an  allowance  of  hay,  fully  equal  to  two  English  stones^ 
to  which  often  ruta  baga  19  added,  which  is  a  most  npurishipg 
food. 

The  crops  of  clover  are  so  abundant,  as  to  excite  the  sur- 
prise and  admiration  of  those  who  have  seen  them.  Mr  Curwen 
attributes  the  abundance  of  the  pnxluce,  to  the  system  of  deep 
plougHing,  and  the  green  crops  keeping  the  land  clean,  Where 
that  system  is  not  adopted,  clover  must  often  fail.  *     This  great 

•  In  Mr  Curwen's  first  trials  for  clover,  they  failed ;  but  since  he 
adopted  his  present  system,  his  crops  of  clover  have  been  uniformly 
good.  The  second  cutting  depends  much  on  the  dr3n[iess  and  warmti^ 
of  the  season.  Last  year,  the  secon4  cutting  yielded  ten  tons,  eighty 
tttoneSfper  acre.  This  year,  not  more,  on  an  average,  than  half  that 
W^i^t.    The  clovtnr  will  last  cutting  the  whole  of  October. 
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produce,  however,  xnay  be  partly  owing  to  the  land  being  but 
recently  accustomed  to  clover. 

The  crops  of  turnips  are  very  great,  A  crop  of  50  acres  of 
the  ^obe  turnip  was  this  year,  (1812),  uncommonly  regular,  and 
wasTound  to  weigh,  on  an  average,  about  40  ton  per  statute 
aicre,  as  early  as  the  24th  of  September.  A  field  of  Swedidi  pro* 
duced  at  the  same  time,  at  the  rate  of  28  ton  per  acre.  Mp 
Curwen  attributes  this  immense  produce,  to  the  adoption  of 
the  Lothian  or  Northumberland  system  of  drilled  turnips,  and 
to  his  burying  the  manure  he  uses  as  deep  as  he  can.  By  the 
same  means  he  raises  enormous  crops  of  cabbages. 

The  cultivation  of  potatoes,  in  so  strong  a  soil,  is  attended 
with  considerable  difficnity ;  but  they  are  so  essential  (or  the 
plan  ad(q)ted,  in  regard  to  the  feeding  of  stock,  that  it  was  ne« 
cessary  to  spare  no  pains  or  expense  to  raise  them  in  consideiy 
able  quantities.  They  are  planted  on  stitches  four  feet  and  a 
half  wide.  The  first  operation  in  planting  is,  to  draw  a  furrow 
with  a  sincle-horsc  plough.  This  is  followed  with  a  double 
tnouldboard  plough,  drawn  by  four  oxen,  which  ploughs  as 
deep  as  it  can  reach.  Into  this  trench  is  put  the  manure,  at  the 
rate  of  40  cart  loads,  of  60  stones  each,  per  acre;  and  two  rows 
of  sets  are  planted  diagonally,  thus. 


which  gives  nine  inches  between  the  sets :  tlie  breadth  is  about  a 
foot.  They  are  then  covered  by  two  turns  of  the  plough.  The 
intermediate  space  is  well  worked,  so  as  to  afford  earth  both  to 
the  top  and  the  sides  of  the  ridges.  Formerly  they  were  hoed 
twice,  and  the  earth  put  about  the  roots  of  the  plants  j  but  thif 
j^ear,  that  mode  of  management,  (taking  the  earth  twice  fi-om 
the  stitches,  and  afterwards  returning  it),  has  been  altered  j  Mr 
Thomson,  the  bailiff,  suspecting  that  this  cut  the  fibres  of  the 
shoots,  and  injured  the  produce.  The  ploughing  from  the 
stitches  was  therefore  discontinued ;  and  though  this  was  the 
first  trial,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  much  has  been  gained 
by  it.  Eighteen  acres  tlius  treated,  have  produced  620  single- 
horse  carts  of  60  stones  each,  which  is  about  2000  stones p^  acx'e. 
This,  at  8d.  per  stone,  is  25/.  per  acrew 

This  mode  of  cultivation  is  certainly  an  expensive  one ;  but  it 
is  the  only  one,  in  Mr  Cun^'en's  opinion,  by  which  abundant 
crops  of  this  valuable  root  can  be  raised,  under  such  disadvan- 
tages of  soil,  and  climate*    Indeed|  necessity  alone  could  render 
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the  imiBing  ol  ^ch  a  quantity  of  potatoes,  oh  tach  a  iml^  at  aH 
advisable.  The  manure  reauired  for  fifty  acres  of  potatoes, 
would  be  su£Scient  for  a  hunared  acres  of  turnips;  and  the  te- 
tumof  manure  from  the  turnips,  would  be  more  than  double 
the  quantity  obtained  from  the  potatoes.  This  operates  as  a 
great  drawback  upon  the  farm,  equivalent,  as  Mr  Curwen  cal* 
oilate^  to  all  the  manure  that  is  procured  fkpm  the  town  of 
Workington. 

For  arable  crops,  the  ridges  are  from  nine  to  twdve  feet  wide, 
and  well  raised,  so  as  to  throw  off  the  rain.  This  breadth  it 
preferred  as  &vourabIe  to  the  drilling  of  the  crops. 

Mr  Curwen  has  adopted  the  plan  of  bringing  waste  lands  into 
cuhivadon,  by  paring  and  burning.  The  following  is  an  esti* 
mate  of  the  expense  per  statute  acre : 

Paring,  -  -  -  L.  1   15    0 

Burning,  -  -  -  0  10    0 

Spreading  lime  and  ashes,        «        -      0    S    0 
99  Wincnester  bushels  of  limct         -      2    5    0 


L.4  15    0 

The  first  crop  is  commonly  wheat,  next  turnips,  where  the 
situation  will  admit  of  driving  and  leadinor  them,  and  then  oats, 
nsing  some  dung  to  both  these  crops.  Where  this  cannot  be 
done  to  advantage,  Mr  Curwen  recommends  fallowing  for  wheat, 
after  the  turnips,  to  be  succeeded  by  clover.  Where  oats  tLt% 
sown,  the  greatest  possible  difference  is  observable,  between 
that  which  is  ploughed  before,  and  after  Christmas,  greatly  in 
&rour  of  early  ploughing,  though  the  soil  and  management  it 
otherwise  the  same.  Wnere  the  wetness  of  the  soil,  precludes 
the  feeding  of  turnips  with  sheep,  it  is  evident,  that  green  crops 
cannot  be  led,  with  advantage,  beyond  a  very  moderate  distance^ 
lay  half  a  mile.  A  fallow,  under  such  circumstances,  is  the  on- 
]y  resource. 

Next  year,  Mr  Curwen  will  have  200  additional  acres  of 
waste  land  to  break  up  for  wheat,  independent  of  the  land  now 
in  his  occupation.     He  proposes  attempting  the  use  of  the  par- 
ing plough,  which  will  be  a  great  saving,  in  point  of  expense, 
as  well  as  more  expeditious,  than  the  paring  spade. 

The  value  of  the  produce  of  the  farm  is  considerable,  more 
eroeciaUy  when  the  price  of  grain  is  high.  Any  exact  account 
of  the  produce  for  the  present  year,  cannot  yet  be  made  up ;  on- 
ly it  appears  that  the  mrm  has  yielded  13,570  stocks  of  wheat, 
imd  S858  a£  oats;  total,  17,528  stooks,  each  consisting  of  12 
sheaves. 

The  foondatiim  of  this  immense  produce  is,  deq)  ploughing^ 
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to  lay  the  land  dry,  suggested  by  an  experiment  made  by  tl 
Bishop  of  Llandaff,  and  recorded  in  his  Essays  on  Chemistr 
vol.  S,  p.  51.  The  next  point  attended  to  is,  abundant  manu 
ing  :  and  the  third,  putting  the  dung  deep,  by  which  the  gas 
produced  by  the  dung,  are  gradual^  applied  to  the  roots  of  tl 
plants.  By  this  system,  wneat  and  green  crops  can  be  raisi 
alternately,  and  -in  great  abundance,  and  even  potatoes  ai 
turnips  on  a  strong  soil.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  probable,  tfa 
ft  part  of  the  clover  ley  would  be  more  productive  in  oats.  I 
deed,  unless  the  land  is  in  high  condition,  and  the  wheat  so^ 
in  good  season,  it  would  appear,  from  the  follovdng  stat6menl 
that  oats,  on  the  whole,  are  to  be  preferred. 

Produce  of  Wheat. 
28  Winchester  bushels  of  wheat,  at  10s.,         -         L.  14?     0 
Deduct  4  bushels  for  seed,  at  dittof       -        •  2    0 


L. 

12 

0 

Produce  of  Oats. 

« 

- 

L.10 

0 

0 

ditto, 

1 

0 

0 

9 

0 

v/ 

50  bushels,  at  4s., 

S  bushels  seedj  at  ditto. 


Balance  in  favour  of  Wheat,       -         L.  3     0 

But  if  the  land  be  in  condition  for  wheat,  it  should  produ 
sixty  bushels  of  oats,  value  12/.  Then,  taking  the  superior  c^ 
ilition  of  the  lands  afterwards,  if  it  were  not  wr  the  necessity 
cultivating  wheat,  to  prevent  a  disgraceful  and  ruinous  depec 
ence  on  foreign  countries,  for  bread  corn,  oats  would,  on  t 
whole,  be  more  advantageous  to  the  farmer. 

Mr  Curwen  proposes  to  increase  the  proportion  of  fallow  nc 
year ;  and,  on  such  a  soil  as  he  occupies,  he  thinks,  on  t 
whole,  that  a  fallow,  once  in  six  years,  would  be  «dviseable. 

He  has  tried  sowing  both  wheat  and  oats  upon  a  stale  fallo 
And  found  it  to  answer.  Where  the  land  is  fine,  it  is  very  t 
to  get  so  hard,  after  spring  ploughing,  as  to  prevent  vegetatic 

Mr  Curwen's  farm  has  several  advantages.  1.  The  sc 
though  naturaUy  of  a  coarse  quality,  can  be  worked  to  a  cc 
siderable  depth,  so  essential  for  good  culture.  2.  From  its 
cinity  to  the  sea,  the  climate  is  more  favourable,  and  the  crc 
earlier  ripe,  than  in  the  interior.  3.  The  neighbouring  to^ 
of  Workington,  containing  about  9000  inhabitants,  is  of  gr( 
use,  by  supplying  abundance  of  labourers,  and  furnishing  n 
nure,  at  a  very  moderate  price,  for  120  acres  7?er  annum,  1 
beneficial  effects  of  which  are  constantly  accumulating.  4.  T 
fefuie  of  the  coal  mines,  (here  called  siU  or  schistus),  mixed  w 
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slacked  lime,  in  the  proportion  of  one-third,  is  found  an  excel- 
lent manure :  and,  with  this  mixture  alone,  principally  consisdi^ 
of  an  article  n^lected  in  other  districts,  Mr  Curwen  last  year 
dressed  20  acres  for  wheat,  which  turned  out  a  most  abundant 
crop.  5.  There  is  a  constant  demand  for  all  the  articles  the 
fiurm  produces,  a  circumstance  highly  favourable  to  spirited  cul- 
tivation. And,  6.  It  is  a  great  additional  advantage  to  the  im- 
provements carried  on  by  Mr  Cupnren,  that  he  has  no  prejudice 
m  favour  of  any  particular  system,  but  travels  about  to  obtain 
useful  information,  and  establishes  on  his  own  farm,  whatever 
he  sees  advantageous  on  others. 


tm^m 


roR  THs  farmer's  magazine. 

Political  Maxims^  regarding  the  Impo)*tance  of  Agriculture^  andtJie 
Means  of  Promoting  its  Impraoeinent.   Bt^  Sib  John  Sinclair. 

1.  No  nation  will  prosper  long,  unless  it  can  be  provided 
with  food; — in  sitfficicnt  abundance^  exporting  any  unnecessary 
surplus  J — at  reasonable  ratesy  but  so  as  fully  to  repay  the  ex- 
penses of  cultivation ; — and,  where  the  extent  of  its  territory 
will  admit  of  it,  by  dotnestic  industry^ 

2.  Where  provisions  are  scarce  and  dear,  and  the  taxes,  whe- 
ther direct,  or  indirect,  are  high,  the  pressure  must  be  doubly 
ftlt  by  the  great  body  of  the  people  j  nor  can  they  afford  to 
pay,  without  severe  retrenchments,  what  otherwise  they  might 
furnish,  without  difficulty,  to  the  public  treasury.  If  cheapness, 
however,  is  the  result  of  the  importatioq  of  foreign  corn,  and 
not  of  domestic  industry,  the  treasures  of  the  country  are  ex- 
hausted in  the  promotion  of  foreign  agriculture ;  and  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil  at  home,  the  proper  oasis  of  national  prospe- 
rity, is  fatally  and  inevitably  discouraged, 

3.  The  more  the  population  of  a  country  increases,  it  is  the 
more  necessary  for  its  Government  to  consider,  what  means  are 
the  most  likely  to  be  effectual;  !•  To  augment  the  produce  of 
the  land  already  in  cultivation,  by  the  establishmeiit  of  improv- 
ed systems  of  husbandry ;  and,  2.  To  encourage  the  cultivation 
and  improvement  of  any  barren  soil. 

4.  Neither  the  old  cultivated  land,  however,  can  be  rendered 
more  productive  than  formerly ;  nor  can  new  soil  be  brought 
into  cultivation,  unless  the  legislature  removes  every  obstacle  tQ 
improvement,  and  encourages,  by  every  means  in  its  power, 
agricultural  industry ;  nor  unless  the  tanners  are  possessed  pf 
^illy  capital,  wd  spirit,  te  carry  on  their  operations. 


n  Political  Maxims  regarding  IdgricuUuref  f  VlHu 

5.  In  no  department)  is  Bacon's  celebrated  maadni  ihors 
true,  (Knowledge  is  Ptmer)^  than  in  r^ard  to  agricuknre^ 
Hence  no  fanner  can  be  accounted  skilful  in  his  profession^ 
who  does  not  avail  himself  of  the  information  to  be  derived 
from  the  experience  of  others,  and  who  does  not  improve  his 
knowledge  of  husbandry,  by  the  perusal  of  the  ablest  woiks 
which  have  been  published  on  that  subject.  It  is  absurd  to 
imagine,  tl\at  the  communication  of  knowledge  by  printing, 
which  has  promoted  the  advancement  of  every  other  ait,  shoukl 
be  of  no  use  in  agriculture. 

6.  Capital  will  soon  be  acquired  by  farmers  possessed  of  pru- 
dence, skill,  and  industr}',  where  credit  is  attainable,  where  a 
circulating  medium  abounds,  and  where  the  occupier  of  the 
soil  is  protected,  except  in  times  of  scarcity,  from  the  destruc^ 
live  intrusion  of  foreign  competitors, 

T.  But  skill  and  capital  are  acquired  in  vain,  unless  a  fanner 
likewise  possesses  energy  to  carry  on  his  agricultural  operations* 
That,  however,  must  depend,  on  the  countenance  given  by  the 
Legislature  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  on  the  establishment 
of  public  institutions  to  promote  a  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and 
a  spirit  of  agricultural  improvement ;  and,,  above  all,  on  the 
encouragement  given  by  the  landlord  to  his  tenants,  by  means  of 
leases^  without  which  the  agricultural,  can  never  be  accounted  a 
liberal  profession,  and  will  never  be  followed  by  persons  pos- 
sessed of  an  independent  spirit,  of  capital,  or  of^^  lability.  Cer- 
tainty in  his 'tenure,  can  alone  furnish  a  sufficient  stimulus  to 
the  farmer,  to  make  the  necessary  exertions  for  the  improvement 
of  his  land. 

8.  Where  agriculture  is  considered,  by  the  Government  of  a 
country,  as  the  pi*oper  basis  of  public  prosperity,  and  as  such, 
is  duly  encouraged,  a  nation,  pessessea  of  an  adequate  extent 
of  territory,  must  become  great  and  independent ;  but  where, 
to  prosperous  agriculture,  extended  commerce  and  hiimerou* 
manufactures  are  conjoined,  ain  empire  is  raised  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  power  and  opulence  |  and,  when  wisely  governed,  it  i^ 
more  likely  than  any  other,  both  to  acquire  political  strength^ 
and  to  establish,  on  sure  foundations,  *^  Tii£  fermanent  uaf^ 

FINESS  OF  A  GREAT  COMMUNIIT.  '* 

Postscript. — The  principal  source  of  all  the  6nancial  difficul- 
ties of  this  country,  is,  the  enormous  importation  of  foreign 
corn,  and  the  immense  sums  we  have  paid  for  obtaining  that 
supply.  The  total  amount,  for  the  last  twenty  years^  wul  apf 
pear  from  tlie  following  authentic  document*.    '  ■  » ' 
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An  Aocdnnt  df  the  Real  Value  <^  Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour 
Imported  into  Great  Britain  from  Foreign  Parts,  in  each  year, 
from  17d2  to  1811,  both  induaive. 


TEAR& 

II    Reia  Value  oT  Fofeign    j 

Corn,  Ac  loqiorted. 

1792         •         -         . 

L.       856,095 

1793         .         -         -       * 

2,021,993 

1794        ... 

1,768,811 

1795        ... 

1,461,622 

1796        ... 

4,487,116 

1797        ... 

1 ,455,722 
1,569,757 
1,765,840 

1798        .        .        - 

1799 

1800        ... 

8,755,995 

1801         ... 

10,149,098 

1802         ... 

/2, 155,794 

1803         ... 

1,164,592 

1804         ... 

1,855,333 

1805         .        ^         . 

3,754,831 

1806         «         .         . 

1,106,540 

1807         ... 

1,878,521 

1808         ... 

336,460 

1809         ... 

2,705,496 

1810         ... 

7,077,865 

1811         ... 

1,092,804 

Total  20  years,      - 

L.57,420,285 

Above  one- half  of  this  amount  was  probably  paid  for  in  spe* 
cie,  a  large  proportion  of  which,  it  is  said,  found  its  way  to 
France,  and  enabled  it  to  carry  on  the  war,  which  otherwise 
it  miffht  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  abandoning.  These 
are  curcumstances  the  more  to  be  lamented,  because  there  never 
could  have  been  any  occasion,  to  have  sent  any  considerable 
part  of  that  immense  treasure  to  foreign,  and  to  hostile  na«> 
tioQS,  had  adequate  encouragement  been  given  to  agricultural 
exertion^  within  our  own  territory.  Indeed,  had  a  General 
Bill  qf  Indosure  passed  when  it  was  originally  proposed,  it 
would  have  saved  oy  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  nity-sev«i 
millioiM  w^  have  paid,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  for  foreign 
grain ;  and  unless  it  is  now  passed,  it  will  be  difficult  to  carry 
on  the  war  much  loncer,  from  tlie  continuation  of  the  high 
price  of  provisions,  and  the  discontent  which  that  circumstance 
must  Pfccwariljr  occasiiuL     Were  such  a  law  enacted,  our 
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jnann&cturers  might  be  advantageously  employed  in  culdvatinf 
our  w&stesy  instead  of  being  idle,  when  any  branch  of  forei^i 
trade  happens  to  decline;  and  our  armies  in  the  Peninsiub 
might  be  fed  from  our  own  harvests,  and  not  from  those  of  A* 
mertca, — a  supply  which  renders  us,  in  a  manlier,  dependent  oi 
that  country,  and  on  which  we  cannot  in  future  place  any  re- 
liance. 

September  1812. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINS. 

Sir  John  Sinclair's  Account  of  Scottish  Husbandly^  recommendei 

by  a  Stirlingshire  Farmer, 
8iR, 

I  have  read  Sir  John  Sinclair's  account  of  the  Husbandry 
of  Scotland,  and  can  safely  say,  that  it  is  the  most  useful  work 
I  have  ever  seen  on  agriculture ;  for  it  gives  the  opinion  of  a 
great  many  intelligent  farmers,  with  the  result  of  their  expe- 
rience, in  every  branch  of  husbandry ;  and  their  names  being 
annexed,  gives  additional  credit  to  the  work.  I  am  persuadec^ 
therefore,  that  the  time  and  labour  spent  in  preparing  that  pub- 
lication, will  not  be  lost,  as  it  will  be  the  means  of  spreading  such 
improvements  over  the  kingdom,  as  must  be  of  great  benefit  to 
society. 

I  was  glad  to  sec  the  article  of  Draining  so  ablv  discussed ; 
and  I  am  much  inclined  to  be  of  Mr  Robertson  of  Ladykirk's 
opinion,  that  a  part  of  every  farm  stands  more  in  need  ot  drain- 
ing tlian  of  dunging.  Indeed  it  would  be  a  waste  of  dung  to 
lay  it  on  land  in  such  a  state,  that  every  footstep  is  standing  full 
of  water. 

I  had  an  idea,  some  years  past,  of  making  a  temporary  shed, 
over  about  one-eighth  part  of  an  acre,  on  an  outfield,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  feeding  sheep  with  turnip^  As  I  had  not  the  command  of 
much  straw,  1  had  proposed  a  mixture  of  moss,  tanners'  bark, 
ragweed,  potatoe-shaws,  ferns,  and  other  rubbish ;  and,  after 
the  moss  nad  been  fermented,  I  intended  to  litter  all  the  shed 
with  it,  and  then  to  cover  the  whole  with  straw,  so  as  to  keep 
the  sheep  clean  ;  and  so  on  alternately.  Besides  the  tnrnips,  I 
intended  to  keep  a  rack,  always  full  of  good  hay,  for  the  sheep 
to  eat  at  pleasure.  Seeing  in  Sir  John's  publication,  that  Mr 
Hunter  of  Tynefield  had  made  the  experiment  with  success,  I 
was  emboldened  to  make  trial  of  the  same  plan  this  year ;  and 
have  folded  eight  score  sheep,  littered  in  the  manner  above  de- 
scribed, and  expect  (q  gcciuuobte  a  great  quantity  of  dung.   If 


ins.  HuAaninfy  nammenisi:  St 

mocessful  this  year,  I  intend  preparing  a  large  mass,  in  form  of 
k  haystack,  and  perhaps  to  cover  it  before  the  wet  weather  in 
tutuma  come  on ;  for  the  drier  it  b,  the  better  it  will  imbibe 
and  retain  the  droppings  of  the  sheep. 

I  have  also  had  the  satisfaction  of  erecting  two  steaming  ap- 
paratuses for  my  neighbours,  according  to  the  plan  published 
m  Sir  John's  book,  as  I  think  it  a  still  better  plan  than  what  I 
have  hitherto  adopted.  I  have  also  saved  the  expense  of  a  cast- 
metal  boiler,  of  a  hundred  Scots  gallons,  price  about  4/.  Sterling* 

I  have  also  tried  some  carrots  on  about  two  falls  of  moss-land, 
and  am  preparing  an  acre  of  moss-land  for  carrots  next  year. 

Such  are  the  advantages  which  I  have  derived  from  a  perusal 
of  this  work;  and  if  every  farmer  in  England  and  Scotland  were 
to  do  the  same,  in  these  and  other  respects,  they  would  not  only 
enrich  themselves,  but  improve  their  country.     I  am.  Sir,  yours^ 

A  Stirlingshire  Farmer. 

1st  Dec.  1812. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FAEMER's  MAGAZINE. 

Jnfbrtnaiion  requested  concerning  the  Improvement  of  fVastes,, 

Sir,  Cheltenham j  9.  Dec.  1812. 

I  take  the  liberty  to  request,  through  the  medium  of  your 
very  useful  and  popular  work,  the  Farmer's  Magazine,  answeri 
from  some  of  your  liberal-minded  and  experienced  correspond- 
ents to  the  following  query : — 

I  have  lately  come  to  the  possession  of  a  small  farm,  and  a 
firediold  of  an  extent  of  several  hundreds  of  acres  of  waste  land 
adjoihing;  but  though  uncertain  as  to  the  proper  means,  I  am  de- 
termined not  to  leave  them  in  that  state  any  longer,  if  such  can 
be  done  with  any  hope  of  profit  and  success.  I  therefore  solicit 
your  correspondents'  assistance,  to  whose  superior  knowledge 
and  longer  experience,  I  submit  my  case ;  and,  as  others  may 
be  in  similar  circumstances  with  myself,  they,  and  the  public  at 
larae,  being  benefited  thereby,  I  trust  it  will  be  attended  to. 

I  must  however  b^n,  by  giving  an  exact  description  of  tha 
soil,  situation  and  particulars  concerning  the  land  in  question. 
The  whole  waste  consists  of  700  or  800  acres  of  heath,  rather 
rough,  but  flat  $  never  cultivated  nor  planted  upon ;  producing 
all  over,  and  nothing  else  at  present,  than  tall  and  thick  heath. 
Tbawil  of  two-thirds  of  the  extent,  to  an  immense  depth,  is  white 
aand,  with  gravel  and  pebbles  in  some  places, — covered  oti  the 
aiudEict  by  tm,  ooaqposed  of  tlie  roots  of  heath  and  brownish  sand» 


99-  On  the  ImpraoemirU  of  Wastes*  Fd 

Two  hundred  acres  are  lower,  and  the  surface  has  two  or  tbr< 
&et  of  Uack  sand,  which,  though  perfecUj^  dry,  sounds  hollo 
when  trod  upon.  Another  hundred  acres,  two  or  three  nil 
fix)m  the  former,  are  still  lower,  wet,  peaty,  and  moorish,  thouf 
tandv. 

My  fiurm  has  been,  within  the  memory  of  man,  in  the  sta 

the  waste  is  in  now  \  and  prSduces  at  present  tolerable  crops 

buck-wheat,  oats,  rye,  turnips,  potatoes,  carrots,  and  spurr 

The  land  lyes  waste  for  several  miles  on  two  sides  of  my  propc 

ty,  and  mi^t  be  had  on  easy  terms*     No  water  can  be  oMain< 

on  the  driest  4*  or  500  acres,  but  by  digging  about  20  feet  ai 

more.     There  is,  however,  a  navigation  at  three  miles  to  tl 

nearest  part,  which  communicates  with  the  nearest  large  tow 

where  all  sorts  of  manure  may  be  had  at  a  reasonable  price,  e 

cept  lime  and  dung.     The  water  also  imites  with  a  muddy,  daye 

and  shelly  bottomed  inlet  of  the  sea,  distance  twelve  miles  $ 

llie  town,  by  land,  by  a  road,  part  heavy,  part  very  good,  s 

miles  ;  by  water  to  ditto  nine  miles.     Clay  is  found  near  the  n 

vigation,  five  miles  off;  and  I  possess  a  large  farm  by  the  sam 

twelve  miles  off;  soil  rich  strong  clay,  and  some  brick  earth.— I 

sea-weed  fit  for  manure. — Many  years  back,   some  Scots  £ 

were  sown  among  the  heath,  and  thrive  pretty  well,  near  t 

farm;  the  oak  hedges  not  so  well;   tlie  birch  better. — I' ha 

formed  many  plans,  but  am  not  satisfied  that  they  are  pn 

ticable,  with  chance  of  success.     For  instance,  I  thougnt 

enclosing  with  turf-raised  banks,  to  sow  French  Jitrze  on  thei 

and  to  plant  or  sow  larches,  Scotch  firs,  and  birch,  coppi 

or  standards,  after  having  pared  the  heath  with  the  plough  a] 

burned  it,  and  ploughed  it  in  very  deep  for  planting,  and  i^alk 

for  turnips  and  artincial  grasses ;  or  wheeling  some  thousands 

loads  of  clay,  brought  by  the  canal,  or  other  means,  and 

keep  a  large  flock  of  sheep  afterwards,  whose  dimg  I  would  f 

on  the  200  acres  of  black  sand.    Drain  the  moori^  part 

drains,  and  a  water  mill,  and  convert  it,  if  possible,  to  pasture 

meadow,  or,  without  previous  draining  by  mill,  plant  ozier  be 

These  are  some  vague  plans ;   but  I  am  totally  ignorant 

to  the  best  means,  (instruments  and  manures  as  wdl)  to  be 

dopted,  to  succeed  to  advantage  and  profit.     I  am  inclined 

planting,  and  larch  especially,  but  fear  the  soil  will  be  too  pc 

for  them  even.     As  I  intend  to  begin  and  proceed,  as  soon  a 

shall  know  how,  may  I  reouest  as  early  an  insertion  and  f 

swer,  as  your  time  and  leisure  will  allow ;   that  is  to  say, 

lave  the  present  inserted  in  your  first  coming  out  Number^  a 

answered  in  the  next     In  hopes  you  will  excuse  my  unscienti 

terms  and  style.  I  am,  &c«        A  Comstakx  Rkader* 

1 
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FOR  THE  FARMER  S  MAGAZINE. 

Roister  of  the  Weather  for  the  Year  1812. 

[NM  denote  new  moon,  FQ^Jirst  quarter,  FM/m// ixoon,  h^last  quarter.} 


I 


Janl  We  17  squaUy,  with  frost  &  snow 
2  Th    18  hard  frost 
S  Fr    19  hard  frost 

4  Sa    20  frost  and  snow 

5  Sii    21  hard  froat^-thaw  at  night 

6  Mo  LQ,  drifting  snow 

7  Tu   25  frost  in  the  shade 

8  We  24  sofl  and  calm 

9  Th  25  much  rain 

10  Fr    26  ^rost — rain  at  night 

1 1  Sa    27  rain — ^frost  at  night 

12  Su    28  froitr-4sin  at  night 
15  Mo  29  soft  and  mild 

14  TuNMkift  and  mild 

15  We     2  very  mild 

16  Th     5  idem 

17  Fr     4  mild — rain  afternoon 

IB  Sa     6  wind&rain»very  stormy 

19  Su      6  wind  and  rain 

20  Mo    7  squally,  with  snow 

21  Tu  FQ  frost  and  snow 

22  Wa    9  mild,  with  some  snow 
25  Th   10  frost 

24  Fr    11  gentle  thaw 

25  Sa    12  Tery  mild  and  soft 

26  Su    19  squally,  wi&  snow 

27  Mo  14  wind  &  rain — ^very  stormy 

28  Tu  FM  showery — rather  mild 

29  We  16  fine  drj^mg  wind 
50  Th   17  idem. 

31  Fr    18  idem 
Fthl  Sa    19  Tcry  fine  dry  day 
2  fiu   20  wind,  with  showers 
5  Mo  21  fine  soft  day 

4  Ta  22  fine  day — rainy  evening 

5  We  LQ,  very  fine  day 

6  Th   24  idem  . 

7  F^    25  idem 

8  Sa    26  idem 

9  Su    27  mild  showers 

10  Mo  28  wind  and  rain 

11  Tu  29  mild— nrain  at  night 

12  We  KM  showery 

15  Th     1  cold,  with  hail  showers 

14  Fr     2  much  snow 

15  Sa     5  much  snopr 

16  Su     4  dull  thaw 

17  Mo    5  idem 

18  Tb     6  snow — thaw  at  night 

19  Wa  FQ  fine  thaw 

20  Tb     8  dry  day— r^Ln  at  night 

21  F!r     9  ]dei&--idcm 

22  Sa    10  showery 
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JFV623  Su  11  idem— cold 

24  Mo  12,  showersof  snow— very  colli 

25 

Tu 

15  squally,  with  rain 

26  We 

14  dry  cold  day 

27 

Th  FM  very  fine  dry  day 

28 

Fr 

16  idem 

29 

Sa 

17  idem 

3/arl 

Su 

18  sliowers  of  snow — cold 

2 

Mo  19  fair— frost  at  night 

5  Tu 

20  fiur — rain  at  night 

4 

We 

21  showers  of  rain 

5  Th 

22  idem 

6 

Fr   LQ.idem 

7 

Sa 

24  showers  of  rain  and  sleet 

8 

Su 

25  drifting  snow— very  storm  J 

9 

Mo  26  fair  and  mild 

10  Tu 

27  idem 

11 

We  28  fair,  but  cold 

12  Th 

29  showers  of  hail 

15 

Fr  NM  idem 

14  Sa 

2  much  snow  aftemooA 

15 

Su 

5  showers  of  snow 

16  Mo 

4  idem — ^very  cold 

17 

Tu 

5  idem 

18 

We 

6  much  snow — very  stormy 

19 

Th 

FQ,  idem— dreadfVil  day 

20 

Fr 

8  idem 

21 

Sa 

9  idem 

22  Su 

10  idem 

25  Mo  1 1  hard  ftost 

24 

Tu 

12  much  snow 

25 

We 

15  idem— drifting 

^6 

Th 

14  hard  frost 

27 

Fr 

FM  more  snow — rain 

28 

Sa 

16  squally,  with  rain 

29  Su 

17  clear  and  cold 

50  Mo  18  drifting  snow— dreadful 

51 

Tu 

19  bobterous  cold  wind 

Jipl 

We  20  showers  of  snow  and  rain 

2 

Th 

21  showers  of  rain 

5 

Fr 

22  idem— cold 

4 

Sa 

LQ  clear  frosty  day 

5 

Su 

24  idem 

6 

Mo  25  idem 

7  Tu 

26  boisterous  cold  wind 

8 

We 

27  deal*  fitjsty  day     * 

9  Th 

28  hard  frost,  wiUi  wind 

10  Fr 

29  idem— ealm 

11 

Sa  NM  mild  rain 

.12  Su 

1  fine  spring  day 

15  Mo 

2  idem 

14  Tu 

5  idem 

1^ 

Wt 

4  bard  firoiti  with  snow 
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Sa 


5  much  snow  and  hail 

6  clear  cold  day 
FQidem 

19  Su     8  much  rain  aflemoon 

20  Mo    9  dreadful  hail  showen 

21  Tu    10  showers  of  rain— cold  • 

22  We  1 1  very  cold  and  dry 

-    23  Th    12  idem — hard  frost  at  nfght 

24  Fi'    13  very  cold — rainy  evening 

25  Sa    14  dreadful  showers  of  snow 

26  Su  FM  storm  of  wind  and  sleet 

27  Mo  16  cold  dry  wind 

28  Tu   17  idem— fVost  at  nig^ 

29  We  18  idem^ — idem 

30  Th    19  diy,  and  rather  mild 
Zlayl  Fr  20  fine  dry  day 

2  Sa    SI  idem — ^ndnafWmoon 

3  Su    22  dreadful  showers  of  sleet 

4  Mo  LQ  showers  of  hail— very  cold 
B  Tu   24  much  snow 

6  We  25  hard  frost,  with  showers 

7  Th   26  dry  and  cold-mild  evening 

8  Fr    27  fine  warm  day 

9  Sa    528  idem — rain  afternoon 

10  Su  NM  mild  showers 

1 1  Mo     1  much  rain — ^mild 
12"  Tu     2  fine  warm  showers 

13  We    3  much  rain  aflemooD 

14  ITi     4  idem— cold 

15  Fr     5  clear  and  dry— cold 

16  Sa     6  idem 

■17  Su     7  cold  dry  east  wind 

18  Mo  FQ  idem — ^very  boisterous 

19  Tu     9  idem 

20  We  10  cold,  with  riiowers 

31  Th    11  cold  and  dry 

22  Fr    12  idem 

23  Sa    13  ideni — wind  still  cast 

24  Su    14  idem 

25  Mo  15  mild  and  dry 

26  Tu  FM  mild,  with  shower* 

27  We  17  warm  growing  day 

28  Th    18  fine  warm  showers 
£9  Fr    19  very  dry 

30  Sa    20  fine  warm  showers 

31  Sa    21  thunder,  wiUi  rain 
Junel  Mo  22  drying  east  wind 

2  Tu   X^Qidem — ^flying  showers 

3  We  24  delightful  warm  showers 

4  Th  25  idem 

5  Fr   26  very  dry 

6  Sa    27  idem 

7  Su   28  idem 
S  Mo  S9  idem 

9  Tu  NM  wind,  with  some  nddl 

10  We    2  very  dry 

11  Th     3  idem— rain  at  Di^ 

12  Fr     4  idem — ^Idem 
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J«n«14Su   6  fine  warm  ihowsr^ 

15  Mo    7  idem 

16  Tu  FQidem 
1^  We    9  idem 

18  Th    10  idem— rather  dqr 

19  Fr    11  much  rain 
90  Sk    12  idem 

21  Su    13  idem 

22  Mo  14  idem 

23  Tu   15  warm  showem 

24  We  FMfinedxydiqr 

25  Th   17  idem 

26  Fr    18  idem 
Sa    19  showery— eoU 
Su    20  fine  dry  day 
Mo  21  showery 

30  Tu   22  idem 
Jvil  WeLQmuchzaiB 
Th   24  idem 
Fr    25  idem— cold 
Sa    26  idem 
Su    27  idem 
Mo  28  slight  showers 
Tu  29  dry  and  windy 

8  We  NM  dry  and  warm 

9  Th     1  sli^t  warm  showeif 

10  Fr  2  dry  and  windy 

1 1  Sa  3  much  rain  all  day 

12  Su  4  dry  and  wann 

13  Mo  5  idem 

6  dry  and  windy 

7  dry  and  warm 

16  Th  FQ  slight  warm  showcm^ 

17  Fr      9  dry  and  warm 

10  idem 

1 1  cloudy  and  dry 

12  much  rain 

13  idem 
We  14  slight  warm  showers 
"^      15  idem 

FM  much  rain— cold 

17  firaquent  showers 

18  much  rain 

19  showery 

20  cloudy — ^little  rain 

29  We  21  heavy  showers 

30  Th  LQ  dry  cold  wind 

31  Fr    23  clear— little  rsia 

24  flying  clouds 

25  cloudy,  but  fair 
Mo  26  torrents  of  rain 
Tu   27  much  rain 

5  We  28  fine  dry  day 

6  Th  29  idem 
F^ 'KM  idem  FrosC 
Sa      2,idem— 4iot          during 

9  Su     3  Mem  tiiese 

10  Mo    4  idem  oi^bMi 

11  T»    ^  idsdr 


14  Tu 

15  We 


18  Sa 

19  Su 

20  Mo 

21  Tu 
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23  Th 

24  Fr 

25  Sa 

26  Su 

27  Mo 

28  Tu 
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I  *      ^ 
1^12  We  6  idem 

13  Th     7  idem 

14  Fr     8  idem 

15  Sa   FQidem 

16  Su    10  idem 

17  Mo  11  idem 

18  Tu   12  thunder,  U^tning.&zaiii 

19  We  13  showen,  with  wind 
90  Th    14  idem 
tl   Fr    15  idem 
fS  Sa  FMfioedxydftX 
t3  Su    17  idem 
24   Mo  18  idem 

55  Tu   19  showery 

56  We  20  idem 
rr  Th  21  fine  dry  day 
S8  Fr    22  cloudy — rain  afternoon 
29  Sa    LQ  fine  dry  day 
BO  Su    34  fine  dry  day 
31  Mo  25  slight  showers 
pi  Tu   26  cloudy,  but  fair 

2  We  27  idem,  with  slight  ihowen 

3  Th   28  fine  dry  day 

4  Fr    29  idem 
3  Sa  NMidcm 
<  Su      1  idem 
7  Mo    2  cloudy,  with  wind 
t  Tu     3  fair — rain  at  night 
9  We    4  idem — idem 

10  Th     5  showery 

II  Fr      6  Idem 

12  Sa     7  Tery  windy — rainy  «f?eniDg 

13  Su    FQ  cloudy,  but  fiur  10 

14  Mo    9  isqually,  and  diy  11 

15  Tu   10  mildr— much  rain  at  night         12 

16  We  11  idem— idem  13 

17  Th   12  wind  &  rain— now  on  hills        14 

18  Fr    13  idem  15 

19  Sa  14  fimv— much  rain  at  ni^t  16 
90  Su   FM  very  rainy  till  3  P.M.  17 

21  Mo  16  showery  18 

22  Tu  17  fair,  but  cold  19 
13  We  18  idem                                            20 

24  Th    19  idem  21 

25  Fr  20  showery  22 
16  Sa    21  constant  rain  23 

27  Su  LQdreadfulmom.-fiuraft«nL        24 

28  Mo  23  showery  25 

29  Tu  24  fine  dry  day  26 
50  We  25  idem — niny  evening  27 
n  Th   26  showery                                       28 

2  F^    37  wind  and  rain— cold  S9 

3  Sa    88  very  windy — rain  afternoon        30 

4  So    29  incessant  rain,  26  hours        i>ecl 

5  Mo  NM  fine  dry  day  2 

6  1^     1  much  rain  3 

7  We    2  fiur  till  evening— «g)d  4 
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Fr      4  idem 

Sa      5  fine  dry  day 

Su     6  idem 

Mo    7  idem — rain  afWniiOOft 

Tu   FQshoweiy 

We    9  fair — rain  at  night 

Til   10  cold  showers  , 

Fr    11  showers  df  hail  and  sno# 

Sis    12  frost  and  snow 

Su    13  hard  frost,  with  wind 

Mo  14  storm  of  wind  and  raiH 

Tu  FM  cold  showers  of  rain 

We  16  idem 

Th   17  slight  showei^ 

Fr    18  much  rain 

Sa    19  incessant  wi 

Su    20  showery 

Mo  21  dreadful  rain 

Tu  LQ  cold  showers 

We  23  idem 

Th  24  calm  and  eleal>— cotd 

Fr    25  windy — rain  at  ni^hl 

Sa    26  fair— rain  at  ni^t 

Su   27  much  rain 

Mo  28  idem 

Tu  29  dreadfid  rain  and  wind 

WeNMidem 

Th     2  idem 

Fr     3  showers— snow  quite  mtftt 

Sa      4  idem — idem 

Su      5  calm,  with  firost 

Mo    6  fair  and  clear — ^veryodld 

Tu     7  idem — hard  frost 

We    8  idem — idem 

Th  FQ  idem— rain  at  m'gfat 

Fr    10  slight  showers 

Sa    11  dan  &  windy-rain  afterik 

Su    12  clear  frost — ^rain  at  night 

Mo  I3  lain—- lair  afternoon 

Tu   14  cold  showers 

We  FM  calm  and  clear 

Th   16  clear  ^osty  day 

Fr    17  idem 

Sa    18  cloudy  &  windy,  with  hosX 

Su    19  wind  &  rain — stormy  night 

Mo  20  stormy — ^fair  afternoon 

Tu   21  mild  and  soft 

We  LQ  constant  rain 

Th   23  coldahowetft 

Fr    24  hard  frost 

Sa    25  soft  and  mild 

Su    26  idem 

Mo  27  idem— fain  afternooi^ 

Tu  28  fiur  and  mild 

We  29  idem— rain  aftemoo^.- 

Th  30  idem— frost  Mnigblf' 

FrKMbazdftwt         ^^ 
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Decs  Su      3  idem 

Decl9Sa  16 

7  Mo    4  idem 

20  Su    17 

8  Tu     5  idem — rain«fleraoon 

21  Mo  18 

9  'We    6  idem^ — idem 

22  Tu    19 

10  Th     7  hard  frost 

23  We  20 

11  Fr  FQidem 

24  Th   21 

12  Sa      1^'idcm 

25  Fr  LQ 

Y3  Su    10  frost— rain — frost  , 

26  Sa    23 

14  Mo  11  hard  frost 

27  Su    24 

15  Tu    12  idem 

28  Mo  25 

1^  We  13  idem — high  wind 

29  Tu   26 

n  Th    14  idem — ^idem 

30  We  27 

18  Fr  FMidem — idem 

»         31  111   28 

Adapted  to  the  Meridian  of  the  Island 

Latitude  of  Harm^  by 


idem — ^idem 

rather  mild 

cold — frcst  at  night 

moderate  trost 

hard  frost 

idem 

idem 

idem 

wind  and  rain 

idem — ^vcry  stonny 

idem*— torrents  " 

idem — torrents  all  night 

idem — ^fiur  at  night 

of  Arran,  and  the 
Atlanticus* 
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Weather 
a{  8  p.  m. 
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Mo 
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We 

Til 


3 
4 
6 
6 
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Fr  FQ 
Sa  9 
Su  10 
Mo  11 
Tu  12 
We  13 
Th  14 
FrFM 
Sa  16 
Su  17 
Mo  18 
Tu  19 
We  20 
Th  21 
FrLQ 
Sa  23 
Su  24 
Mo  25 
Tu  26 
We  27 
Th  » 


29.46  43 
29.53  36 

29.78  40 
29.80  55 
29.84  38 
30.10  35 
30.36  31 
30.22  37 
29.92  34 
29.69  38 

29.79  31 
29.77  29 
29.57  30 
29.47 
29.49 
29.35 
29.17 
29.17 
29.27 
29.28 
29.50  38 
29.35  56 
29.92  32 
30.27  28 

30.47  33 
30.43  34 
30.10  40 
29.80  48 
29.50  48 
29.40  38 
29.1     49 


30 
34 
34 
39 
39 
56 
40 


fair  and  mild 
fair  and  mi  id 
fair  and  mild 
frost 
frost 

hard  frost 
hard  frobt 
cloudy 
cloudy 
cloudy 
hard  frost 
^lard  frost 
hard  fr6st 
hard  frost 
hard  frost 
hard  frost 
frosty  wind 
frosty  wind 
idem 

rather  mild 
cold  and  dry 
riUher  mild 
hard  frdst 
idem 
idem 
cloudy 
rain 

xhuch  ram 
idem 

cold  and  dry 
rery  moift 


29.52  43  fail-  and  mild 

29.64  41  rain 
29.80  40  very  starry 
29.80  38  frost 
30.00  34  fiard  frost 
50.35'  34  hard  frost 
30.37  30  hard  frost 
29.97  38  fair  after  mn 
29.83  36  rain 

29.72  56  cloudy 
29.80  32  hard  frost 
29.66  54  hard  fi-ost 
29.47  54  hard  frost 
29.50  34  hard  frost 

29.45  35  hard  frost 
29.22  37  hard  frost 
29.17  58  frosty  wind 

29.27  38  idem 

29.28  38  idem 

29.29  40  rather  mild 
29.34  36  frost 

29.65  30  hard  frost 
50.13  52  idem 
30.40  33  idem 

30.46  34  idem 
30.40  30  idem 

29.90  42  wind  and  rain 
29.72  48  idem 
29.21  46  idem 
29.31  3^  tAuch  nin 
2».99  40  fjubr 
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fine  mild  day 
idem — ^rain  aftem. 
idem — frostat  night 
hiu^  frost 
cohstant  frost 
idem    ^ 
idem 

idem — ^rain  afte/Q% 
idem — idem  ' 

frost 

hard  frost 
idem 
idem 
idem 
idem 

idem^iigh  Hind 
idem — idem 
idem — ^idem 
idem — idem 
fine  winter  day 
frost 
idem 
hard  frost 
-  idem 
idem 
idem 

wind  and  rain 
idem  v^ry  stonaf 
idem-torrents 
cold  showcni 
the  same 


General  Bematis  mJRegisier  of  the  WeaAer.  if 

General  Remarks. 

lis  was  an  uncommonly  backward  year  throughout.  In 
g,  a  storm  commenced  on  the  12th  of  March,  which  con- 
id  with  unrelenting  severity  till  the  evening  of  the  7th  of 
.  In  harvest,  the  weather  was  equally  unfavourable  for  all 
jurposes  of  agriculture,  from  the  15th  of  September  to  the 
)f  November.  Early  peas,  sown  in  the  garden  on  the  12th 
[arch,  did  not  appear  above  ground  till  the  23d  of  Aprils 
r  a  space  of  42  days  ;  and  did  not  produce  a  full  pod  for  the 
,  sooner  than  the  6th  of  August,  being  near  five  months, 
seed-time,  which  is  never  early  in  these  regions,  did  not 
nence  this  year  till  the  18th  of  April,  and  was  not  over  till 
fOth  of  May.  Barley  sowing  began  as  soon  after  as  possi- 
and  terminated  pn  the  4th  of  June.  Reaping  commenced 
t  the  7th  of  September ;  and  ended  on  the  8th  of  Novem- 

Thc  corn  and  straw,  both  what  was  previously  cut  and 
;ut,  suffered  prodigiously  from  the  storms.  It  is^  not  too 
1  to  say,  that  of  the  barley,  one  third  wa^  left  upon  thd 
nd ;  and  of  the  oats,  one  third,  imd  that,  of  course,  the 
t,  was  not  collected  into  the  corn-yard.  The, birch  tree, 
h  is  generally  in  full  leaf  about  the  12th  of  May,  was  not  so 
irear  till  the  1 2th  of  June.  The  fruit,  of  whicn  there  never 
I  finer  appearance  remembered,  did  not  arrive  at  full  ma- 
y^  or  acquire  its  ordinary  flavour.  I  ate  abundance  of 
sberries  in  a  neighbouring  garden  on  the  2d  of  November. 
/  great  numbers  of  magnum  bonum  and  other  [^ms,  of  ex- 
it size,  hanging  on  the  trees  unnoticed.  The  harvest  moon^ 
leering  and  so  useful  in  ordinary  seasons,  revolved  this  year 
r  perpetual  storms,  without  being  perhaps  so  joiucb  as 
jht  of.  The  potatoes  were  not  one  finirth  of  an  average 
,  In  some  places  they  were  lost  altogether ;  so  were  the 
The  oats  do  not  meal  above  one  half,  and  cannot  be  de- 
ed on  for  seed  next  season.  The  lives  of  the  catde  were 
»rved,  for  some  part  of  the  spring,  at  an  immense  expense; 
aany  perished  after  the  expense  was  incurred.  There  was 
r  price  for  such  as  could  travel  in  the  beginning  of  the  year^ 

towards  autumn,  the  price  fell,  and  cattle  became  a  drug, 
cruel  to  deceive  the  country,  by  deluding  reports  of  a  plenty 
h  does  not  exist.  The  most  rigid  economy  should  in  every 
nee  be  enjoined.  Nothing  but  the  most  rigid  economy  will 
the  country  from  the  greatest  distress.  It  would  alarm  you, 
'  I  to  ^tatc  to  you  the  price  of  provisions  in  this  quarter. 


C  5  ^ 


%i  Oh  iXe  Pi'ognosiicaiians  of  ihe  Seasomff  TA. 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOK  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Prognostications  of  the  Sensons^  JbuHded  on  Observatiom 

by  the  Highlander^. 

giR, 

Our  Highland  forefathers,  though  rude  in  science,  were 
phrewd  r»bservers  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  which  came  be* 
neath  thoir  view ;  and  they  have  left  us  many  in^portant  lessongf 
couched  in  proverbial  expressions,  which,  in  these  days  of  af* 
fected  learning  and  refinement,  are  not  so  much  attended  to  aa 
they  deserve.  It  may  be  amubing  to  some  of  your  Low*  country 
philosophical  agriculturists,  to  hear  the  rude  remarks  of  theiv 
Highland  neignbours  on  the  probable  character  of  the  seasons 
|)reviouttly  to  their  approach  |  and  it  will  be  better  than  amu8« 
mg,  if,  uf)on  being  put  to  the  test  of  accumte  observation,  tfae$o 
rude  remarks  shall  appear  to  be  founded  in  nature  and  truths 
I  know  no  better  mode  of  ascertaining  this  point,  than  by  re- 
cording a  few  of  them  in  your  widely-  circulated  Miscellany.  I 
shall  therefore,  without  further  apol(>i>\»  subjoin,  lor  your  per* 
usal,  two  or  three  of  these  proverbial  sayings,  which,  by  a  com* 
parison  with  the  accompanying  Register,  will  be  perceived  to'  bCf 
at  least  for  one  year,  completely  verified.  The  first  refers  to 
the  probable  weather  of  the  following  spring,  and  is  as  iolIowSf 
viz. 

f*  B'fhearr  a^  chreach  a  thighinn  do  *w  ^ir, 
Na  FaMtick  mhm  an  earraich  fhuair.  ** 
TransLited — 

^*  Better  a  plundering  foe  to  sweep  the  land. 
Than  the  mild  Gandies  of  a  cold  spring.  " 
The  Gandies  form  a  period  of  four  weeks,  being  the  two  last 
of  winter,  and  the  two  first  of  spring  O.  S. ;  or,  they  compre- 
hend the  two  last  days  of  January,  and  the  first  twenty- six  of 
February  N.  S.  And  the  object  of  the  proverb  is,  to  suggest 
that,  when  these  days  are  particularly  mild,  the  rest  of  the 
spring,  or  rather  what,  in  the  Highlands,  is  tern)ed  exclusively 
the  Springf  will  be  tremendously  ^vere — more  destructive  to 
the  country  than  the  desolating  progress  of  a  plundering  enemy. 
That  this  remark  should  hold  good  in  every  iiistance,  is  certain- 
ly not  to  be  expected  or  supposed  ;  but,  had  Highlanders  at- 
tended to  it  last  season,  there  is  no  doqbt  that  uiuch  of  the  evil 
which  actually  happened  might  have  been  prevented.  Never 
were  milder  Gandies  known  in  the  memory  of  man.  Now,  had 
Highlanders  improved  the  sagacious  observation  of  their  fa- 
thers, and  husbanded  their  winter  keep  for  the  prognosticate4 
|tprmS|  thejr  cattle  might  probably  have  been  preserved*    ^ut^^ 
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instead  of  this,  presuming  iipon  the  favourable  commencement 
of  the  season,  as  if  the  summer  had  ah*eadv  arrived,  they  im- 
prudently squandered  their  little  provendor  with  the  most  unwar* 
rantable  profusion.  Some  sold  their  supposed  overplus  of  straw; 
some  took  in  additional  winterers  to  consume  it ;  and  some 
gave  more  to  their  own  cattle  than  necessity  demanded.  The 
consequence  was,  that  when  the  storm  set  in  on  the  12th  of 
March,  there  was  very  little  provender  remaininj? ;  the  cattle 
were  for  some  time  preserved  in  existence  by  the  food  of  man  ; 
and,  when  no  more  of  that  could  be  a£&>rded,  they  died  in 
scores. 

The  next  Highland  observation  which  I  shall  notice,  re- 
spects the  probable  weather  of  harvest.  It  is — ^  Reotha  an 
t-sil-chuir,  uisg'  an  f  hoghair ;  '  i.  e.  *  For  every  day  of  frost 
in  spring,  there  will  be  a  day  of  rain  in  harvest. '  This,  too, 
has  been  folly  verified  in  the  last  season,  and  should  make 
Highlanders  not  to  wait  the  over-ripening  of  their  com  after  a 
very  stormy  spring,  but  to  embrace  every  favourable  moment 
to  cut  down  and  secure  their  crop. 

A  third  observation,  evidently  founded  in  truth,  inculcates 
die  necessity  of  seasonable  sowing.  It  is — ^  Seachdan  do  ear- 
rach  ceithir-lardeug  do  f  hoghair. '  *  A  week  in  spring  makes 
a  fortnight  in  harvest. '  Inis  should  never  be  forgotten  ;  yet 
is  almost  universally  disregarded  by  Highlanders. 

The  last  of  these  Gaelic  sayings  with  which  I  shall  trouble 
you  at  present,  refers  to  the  probable  character  and  result  of 
the  winter  season,  including  tne  spring,  viz.  *  Tri  )a  do  dhoir- 

*  cannan  dubh  ann  an  toiseach  a'  gheamhraidh^  Ge  b'e  bheire- 

*  adh  dul  de  na  chroth  cha  b'e  mis  ach  an  dthigeadh  an  samh- 

*  radh. '     Literally ;  *  If  the  three  first  days  of  winter  (O.  S.) 

*  are  dark  and  open,  though  stormy,  I  shall  not  despair  of  the 

*  cows  till  the  return  of  summer.'  The  12th,  i8th  and  14th 
of  November  last  were  of  that  description.  The  prognostica- 
tion is  fiivourable.     '  Let  the  deed  sbaw. '     I  am,  &c. 

Atlantious, 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Advantages  qf  Oxen  Ploughs.    By  Mr  Findlater. 

Sir, 

When  wridng  the  Agricultural  Report  of  Feebles-shire» 
I  found  it  necessary,  according  to  the  prescribed  form  of  such 
pubUcatlonsi  to  institute  a  comparison^  in  point  of  profit,  bei> 
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twixt  the  labour  of  horses  and  of  oxen,  when  applied  to  agri- 
culture. And  the  preference  is,  in  that  Report,  given  to  the 
former,  in  consideration  of  the  fact,  that  horses  had  uruversaU^ 
been  substituted  in  place  of  oxen — a  practice  that  could  never 
have  become  prevalent,  but  from  a  convincing  experience,  of 
the  superior  economy  of  the  labour  of  horses.  For,  although 
prejudice  in  favour  of  accustomed  practice  will  oflen  lead  to  per- 
severance in  it,  in  despite  of  the  strongest  evidence  that  may 
be  adduced  of  the  superior  profit  of  a  change  ;  yet,  on  die  o- 
ther  hand,  the  same  prejudice  will  still  more  vffectuaUy  prevent 
a  change  of  practice,  till  its  superior  profit  has  been  completely 
evinced. 

I  find,  however,  that,  in  regard  to  the  ^working  of  oxen  in 
single  paii's  in  the  plough^  and  without  a  driver j  the  force  of 
this  argument  is  declined,  from  the  allegation,  that  the  work- 
ing of  oxen,  under  this  mode  of  arrangement,  is  itself  a  no^ 
veily :  which  has  at  present  to  contend  against  the  prejudice  in 
favour  of  the  two-horse  plough,  which,  at  least  through  Scot- 
land, may  now  be  considered  as  the  ancient  practice.  It  is  al- 
leged, that  about  forty  years  ago  (when  the  two-horse  plough 
was  but  beginning  to  be  introduced,  and  Uie  working  of  oxen 
was  pretty  general)  the  very  common  mode  of  ploughing  was 
by  a  team  of  four  oxen,  yoked  two  and  two  abreast,  with  a 
couple  of  horses  abreast,  going  before  them  as  leaders,  toge- 
ther with  a  goadman  to  push  them  on ;  (and  this  unwieldy 
team  was  even  generally  resorted  to  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
stirring  land  for  barley,  which  had  previously  been  loosened  by 
repeated  ploughings.  That  when  the  practicability  of  plough- 
ing much  stifler  land  by  two  horses  without  a  driver,  was  clear- 
ly ascertained  in  experience,  that  accustomed  useless  prodiga- 
lity of  labwur  soon,  of  necessity,  from  a  sense  of  self-interest, 
gave  way  to  this  more  economical  system  ;  but  that  the  imme- 
diate reduction  of  expense  was  so  very  great,  that  agriculturists 
at  once  acquiesced  in  it,  as  the  7ie  plus  ultra  of  agricultural 
economy,  without  farther  hope  of  its  being  carried  to  a  greater 
length;  that,  of  course,  it  is  only  of  late  that  this  species  of 
feconomy  has  been  attempted  to  be  refined  upon  by  the  substi- 
tution of  a  pair  of  oxen  to  a  pair  of  horses,  for  ordinary  farm- 
work. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  if  oxen  are  unequivocally  found 
to  be  more  economical  than  horses,  either  universally  or  in 
given  circumstances — nothing  farther  will  be  requisite  to  ensure 
their  universal  adoption,  in  all  cases  where  Uieir  superior  pro- 
fit shall  have  been  made  clearly  apparent :  For,  unquestion- 
ably, a  sense  of  self-interest  will  ever  ultimately  prevail  in  n> 
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ulatin^  private  practice,  where  its  tendency  is  not  counter- 
ct^d  (which  has  not  unfrequentJy  happened)  by  the  restric- 
iotis  of  intermeddling  regulation. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  test  of  every  system  is  experience,  and  as 
xperiment  can  afford  no  instruction  but  to  the  one  who  makes 
t,  while  he  keeps  his  information  .to  himself,  it  is  therefore 
Toper  that  the  results  of  experience  should  be  laid  before  the 
mblic.  On  this  account,  I  shall  lay  before  your  readers  (if 
ou  shall  judge  it  worth  insertion)  a  statement  of  the  compa- 
ative  expense  of  a  pair  of  oxen  and  a  pair  of  horses,  commu- 
licated  to  me  by  Sir  Thomas  Carmichael,  Bart,  of  Skirling, 
nd  his  overseer,  as  die  result  of  a  considerable  length  of  ex- 
»erience  of  their  respective  labours,  upon  the  farm  at  Castle- 
raig,  in  this  county  of  Peebles,  which  Sir  Thomas  retains  ia 
lis  own  possession.  *  ' 

Before  proceeding  to  the  particulars  of  the  statement,  it  may 
PC  proper  to  make  a  few  observations — in  regard  to  which, 
md  also  the  particulars  of  the  statement,  I  am  authorised  to 
efer  your  readers,  for  their  satisfaction  or  farther  information, 
0  Sir  Thomas  or  his  overseer. 

The  experience  of  oxen's  and  horses'  labour  upon  the  farm 
las  extenaed  to  five  years,  during  which  bodi  have  been  used. 

Tlie  oxen  used  are  of  a  pretty  large  size ;  such  as,  when  fat, 
irould  weigh,  in  carcase^  of  Edinburgh  butchers'  weight,  i.  e. 
\(  16  English  ounces  to  the  lib.  and  16  lib.  to  the  stone,  say, 
rom  70* tx)  80  stones  each.  * 

Of  late  years,  two  two-oxen  ploughs,  with  a  ploughman  for 
?ach,  have  formed  a  stated  part  of  the  farming  establishment. 
These  go  to  all  sorts  of  farm  work  along  witn  the  two-horse 
)loughs,  being  found  in  no  respect  inferior.  They  lose  not  a 
ingle  go-abotU  of  the  land  in  the  course  of  a  yoking ;  and  are 
jqual  to  the  horses  at  the  harrow :  They  fall  not  short  of  the 
lorses  in  forming  turnip  drills  (22  acres  of  which  were  this 
eason  formed  by  them,  many  of  the  drills  being  of  the  length 
)f  460  paces,  upon  one  of  the  most  hilly  arable  farms  in  the 
'ounty)  5  and  are  used  with  equal  advantage  singly  in  the 
)aring  plough,  and  in  finally  setting  up  turnip  or  potatoe  drills, 
[n  the  thrashing  machine,  they  are  superior  to  horses,  going 

♦  The  overseer  is  of  opinion,  that  there  is  a  general  error  in  using 
00  small  oxen  for  the  two«oxen  plough,  which  are  not  fully  master 
)f  their  work,  and  which,  therefore  cannot  be  made  to  move  ex- 
>editiousl7.  For  a  similar  reason,  he  thinks  oxen  should  be  train- 
id  to  the  plough  upon  easy  land,  that  they  may  be  habituated  to  4 
all  and  quick  step. 
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at  a  more  equable  pace,  and  being  less  apt  to  fret  and  hurry, 
to  the  endangering  of  the  machinery,  upon  sudden  resistance 
occurring  from  too  thick  feeding  in  of  the  corns :  And,  for  the 
same  reason  of  their  less  fiery  temper,  they  are  preferable  in 
ploughing  coarse  land,  where  sudden  obstructions  may  occur 
to  the  plough  ;  as  also,  for  labouring  reclaimed  bog,  in  whidi 
Itorses  would  fret  and  plunge,  and  stick  fast  altogether,  when 
they  found  their  feet  dipping  any  way  deep.  * — Sir  Thomas's 
experience  of  oxen  for  carting,  is  not  so  well  established,  as  his 
have  not  been  generally  applied  to  that  kind  of  work ;  although 
such  experience  as  he  has  had  in  this  mode  of  their  application, 
has  led  him  to  be  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  they  might,  with 
equal  profit,  be  substituted  for  horses,  even  in  this  species  of 
"^ork.  In  short,  that  the  ox  is  as  omnigeyms  a  working  animal 
as  the  horse,  and  might  be  with  great  advantage  used  equally^ 
on  all  sorts  of  farms,  whether  they  be  so  large  as  to  admit  of 
the  apportioning  of  distinct  species  of  labour  to  different  de- 
scriptions of  animals,  or  whether  so  small,  as  that  the  whole 
work  must  of  necessity  be  performed  by  the  same  animals. 

Having  stated  these  observations  as  to  the  equality  of  the 
VFork  of  oxen  to  that  of  horses,  I  proceed  to  the  statement  of 
the  comparative  expense  of  their  keeping,  being  the  result  of 
the  attentive  observation  of  the  overseer  for  a  twelvemontht 
pursuant  to  Sir  Thomas's  injunctions  to  that  effect. 

Comparison  of  Hrpense  of  Keep  of  a  Pair  of  Horses  and  a  Pair 

of  Oxen. 

Horses. — Allowance  of  oats  to  a  pair  of  horses,  is  at  the  rate 
of  three  firlots  per  week,  for  eight  months  in  the  year  j — in 
whole,  24  bolls;  which,  at  24s.  per  boll,  is         L.28  16     0 

Oxen. — Allowance  of  oats  to  the  pair,  at  the  rate 
of  one  firlot  per  week,  for  only  five  months  in 
the  year ; — in  whole,  5  bolls  j  which,  at  248.  as 
above,  is         -  -  -         -L.  600 

Allowance  of  turnip,    nearly  two  acres, 

which,  at  4/.  per  acre,  is         -         -        8     0     0 

Hence,    difference  of  keep  of  a  pair  of 
oxen  is        -         -        -        •        -        14  16     0 


L.28  16     0 


^  A  meadow  field,  so  soft,  that  it  was  formerly  impossible  t^ 
cart  from  it  its  crop  of  meadow  hay,  and  in  extent  of  about  fifteen 
ajcres,    was  this   summer  drained,    and    afterwards   satisfacioriljp 

fIoujbe4. 
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Nothing  is  stated  on  either  side  for  consumption  of  straw^ 
hay,  or  cut  grass.  In  this  respect,  they  were  roughly  gur*ssed 
to  be  nearly  upon  a  par;  though,  there  is  a  probability  tiiat  m 
ruminating  animal,  which  must  cease  from  feeding  whilst  it 
chews  the  cud,  will  consume  less  of  the  above  artides  than  s 
horse^  which  eats  more  constantly. 

Comparison  of  Difference  in  Tear  and  Wear. 

The  pair  of  oxen  were  bought,  jSve  years  since,  at  three 
years  old,  for  36/. :  they  have  oeen  worted  constantly  since, 
and  at  present  ^according  to  the  written  opinion  of  Mrs  Coch- 
X^nc,  tenant  ot  Warraiston  in  this  county,  and  Mr  Blaikie, 
tenant  of  Holy  Dean  in  Roxburghshire)  they  are  estimated 
worth  55L  as  taken  from  the  plough,  or,  if  full  fed,  at  75/L 
Hence,  their  increase  of  value,  without  additional  expense  of 
feeding,  is  19^.;  which,  of  yearly  increase  of  value,  is  at  tho 
rate  of  3/.  i  5s. 

A  pair  of  horses,  bought  at  same  time,  would  have  cost  80/. ; 
at  present  they  would  not  draw  above  40/. ;  which,  of  yearly 
decrease  of  value,  is  at  the  rate  of  8/.  And  hence  the  differ- 
ence in  favour  of  oxen  (consisting  of  their  unnual  increase  in 
value,  together  with  the  annual  decrease  of  that  of  the  horses) 
it  yearly  1 1  /.  1 5s. 

"From  the  signed  report  of  the  smith,  Braidwood,  who  has 
for  years  shod  ooth  the  horses  and  oxen,  the  difference  of  fiuv 
riery,  in  favour  of  a  pair  of  oxen,  is  about  1/.  yearly. 

Recapitulation. 
Difference  in  favour  of  oxen  in  annual  expense  of 

keep         -         -         -        -        -        -        -         L.14  1f)0 

Ditto  in  annual  increase  of  value        -        -        -         11   15    0 
Ditto  in  aI^lual  expense  of  farriery      -        ••>        -         10    0 

Total    -    L.27  11     0 
It  is  needless  to  advert  to  the  advantage  in  regard  to  acci- 
dents.    Till  we  shall  learn  to  eat  horse's  flesh,  a  lamed  horse  is 
worth  nothing,  whilst  an  ox  may  be  made  fit  for  the  butcher. 

As  to  present  exemption  from  taxation,  it  could  prove  but 
temporaiT-  If,  as  a  system  of  superior  economy,  oxen  were 
universally  adopted  in  place  pf  horses,  they  would  very  proper- 
ly become  the  subjects  of  taxation,  superior,  in  proportion,  to 
tne  superior  profit  accruing  from  their  use. 

I  remain,  your,  $cc.         Chas.  Finolater. 
Manse  of  Newland^t  Slst  December  1812. 

fdooghed  by  the  oxen.     It  dipped  so  much,  that  the  operatioi^ 
WouM  have  been  attempted  in  vain  by  horses. 

In  two  fisuins  in  the  parish  of  Newlands,  ploughs  of  two  oxen  ha 
Hen  procwe^f  for  breakisg  up  land  of  similar  description. 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FAKMER's  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Gooscbcny  Caterpillar.    By  A  Practical  Gardener, 

Sir, 

On  reading  the  5 1st  Number  of  llie  Farmer's  Maffazine,  I 
pl)scrved  another  instance  of  the  many  cavillings  and  contra- 
dicticns  which  have  appeared  in  works  of  this  nature,  since  the 
earliest  of  my  remembrance,  upon  the  destruction  of  the  Pha" 
htJice  ^rossulariic^  or  Gooseberry  Caterpillars, 

^n  page  362,  Mr  Andrew  Steele,  who  professes  to  be  a  stu- 
dent of  Nature,  attacks  Sir  John  Sinclair  and  Mr  Rennie  of 
Phantassie^  aqd  points  out  their  error;  but  seems  to  me  to  leave 
the  subject  in  the  same  state  of  uncertainty  in  wluch  he  found 
it.  Now,  as  I  also  have  been  a  student  of  Nature,  in  the  line 
of  grub-catching,  for  nearly  twenty  years,  I  think,  I  may  at- 
tempt to  throw  a  little  light  on  the  subject,  which  I  consider 
myself  qualified  to  do,  from  a  tract  of  satisfactory  experience. 

After  the  gooseberry  caterpillar  ]ias  arrived  at  full  maturity 
in  that  state,  it  descends  to  the  ground  beneath  the  bush  where^ 
on  it  was  fed,  where  it  forms  a  chrysalis,  or  winter  coat,  of 
sucli  materials  as  rotten  leaves,  dung,'  &c.  It  there  remains^ 
covered  only  about  two  inches  under  the  surface,  until  spring 
following,  when  it  rises  in  its  fly  state,  and  commences  de- 
positing its  eggs  on  the  young  foliage ;  which  eggs,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  according  to  the  warmth  of  the  weather, 
produce  a  young  generation  of  caterpillars,  which  are  soon  ob- 
served, by  their  perforating  the  leaves  j  and  are  by  Kome,  in 
this  state,  partially  destroyed,  by  picking  off  the  pj^rforated 
leaves,  which  contain  perhaps  forty  or  fifty  young  cal^erpillare. 

I  have  ever  observed,  that  where  the  bushes  liave  been  plant- 
ed on  flower  borders,  alongside  of  grass  or  box  edgings  (all  of 
which  form  proper  receptacles  for  them  in  their  chrysalid  state, 
and  ought  therefore  to  be  avoided),  they  are  more  liable  to  de- 
struction from  these  insects  in  such  situations.  ITie  bushes, 
both  currants  and  gooseberries,  must  be  planted  in  entire  rows, 
in  pk)ts  or  quarters  j  and,  in  order  to  accomplish  tlieir  total 
destruction,  I  pare  all  the  ground  from  under  the  bushes,  to 
the  depth  of  about  three  inches,  into  a  flat  ridge  betwixt  rows, 
in  any  of  the  winter  months  j  which  ridge,  on  the  first  dry  day 
following,  must  either  be  trod  with  the  foot,  or  rolled  with  a 
Iieavy  roller,  so  as  to  crush  all  the  chrysalids ;  and  to  finish, 
the  whole  ridge  must  be  trenched  down  in  the  common  pro- 
cpss  of  trenching,  observing  to  tread  tlie  surface  earth  to  the 
Bottom  of  each  trench  with  the  foot. 

This  methx)d  I  have  practibed  ever  since  I  discovered  theiy 
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various  transformations  and  seasons  of  change,  with  full  satis- 
action^  not  having  one  bush  destroyed  for  a  great  number  of 
jrears.  The  mystery  of  winter  caterpillars,  I  believe  is  new  to 
most  people  in  this  climate,  therefore  I  can  say  nothing  con- 
cerning it.  My  advice  to  any  one  who  adopts  this  practice  is, 
to  advise  his  neighbour  to  do  the  same,  otherwise  he  must  suf- 
fer the  molestation  of  his  flies.  By  these  precautions,  a  repe- 
tition of  the  remedy  is  sufficient  in  three  or  four  years. 
Ayvy  5th  Januarjj  1813.  A  Practical  Gard£N£e. 

Remarks  by  Mr  Steele  on  the  above  Communication. 

The  **  Practical  Gardener  "  seems  probably,  in  this  case,  ta 
have  mistaken  the  Phalena  grossulariata  (which  he  spells  in  the 
manuscript  grosstdaria)  for  the  PhaUena  wavaria  of  Linnaeus. 
Tlie  first  of  these,  which  is  accurately  described  by  the  late  Mr 
Somerville,  under  the  name  of  the  Gooseberry  Caterpillar,  in 
this  work,  and  who  gives  an  engraved  drawing  of  it  in  1801, 
does  not  come  under  tlie  description  now  given.  In  particular, 
the  caterpillar  of  it  does  not  descend  to  the  ground^  and  form  a 
chrysalis^  or  winter  coaf^  of  such  materials  as  rotten  leaves  or 
dung :  For  its  caterpillar,  after  fattening  on  the  gooseberry 
leaves,  is  changed  into  the  aurelia  or  nymph  state  on  the  bush 
itself,  in  the  month  of  July,  as  is  obvious  to  every  one's  ob- 
servation, llie  aurelia  hangs  from  the  leaves  and  branches  of 
the  bush  that  have  been  destroyed  by  the  caterpillar  in  a  hard 
and  glossy  covering,  which  is  black  in  colour,  with  yellow  stiipes, 
and  IS  immoveable,  except  when  severely  pressed. 

The  only  other  species  of  caterpillar  that  do  much  hurt  to 
gooseberry  bushes  are  green,  and  bred  by  the  Phaloena  wavaria, 
a  very  small  moth,  of  a  cinereous  colour,  having  on  its  upper 
wings  four  abbreviated  unequal  black  fascias.  If  this  is  the 
mow  your  Correspondent  means,  he  ought,  in  order  to  make 
himself  inteHigible,  to  have  described  it.  He  ought  also  to 
have  shown  more  pointedly  the  connexion  of  his  fly,  as  he  calls 
it,  with  the  gooseberry  bush ;  for  there  are  many  ptipa  of  va- 
rious insects  that  may  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  every  such 
bush,  that  produce,  some  of  them  flies,  and  some  of  them 
moths  of  different  colours,  as  green,  blue,  &C  whose  cater- 
pillars never  eat  the  gooseberry-tree  leaves. 

Nor  is  there  any  ne^l  of  applying  the  words  **  cavillings  and 
contradictions ''  to  jVIr  Steele's  paper ;  for  he  considers  ne  has 
only  done  a  duty  to  the  public  in  a  temperate  and  becoming 
manner,  for  which  he  had  your  thanks ;  and  Mr  Rennie's 
name  and  doctrine  is  merely  quoted  from  Sir  John  Sinclair's 
work.  At  the  same  time,  Mr  Steele  expresses  himself  oblig4 
to  joar  Correspondent  for  his  obscrvatipns. 
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TO  THB. CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARUER's  MAGAZINE. 

On  Crasos  or  RookSf  ly  Mr  Headriek* 

Sift, 

I  was  very  plad  to  sec,  in  your  last  Number  of  Nov.  IBlf.^ 
flie  subject  of  Crows  started  by  your  very  intelligent  correspond- 
cnt  of  Kircudbrightshire.  You  mubt  know,  that  in  this  coun^ 
of  Angus,  there  are  two  opinions  concerning  these  birds,  whicm 
liave  long  had  a  considerable  influence  on  the  rural  economy  of 
the  district.  The  great  body  of  the  practical  farmers  reprobate 
4hem  as  highly  debtructive,  and  never  scruple  to  kill  them^ 
whenever  they  get  an  opportunity.  There  are,  however,  m  few 
proprietors,  for  whom  I  entertain  the  highest  respect,  who  art 
most  strenuous  protectors  of  these  birds,  and  give  them  everj 
cncourageTnent  to  nestle  and  multiply  among  the  trees  in  tlieir 
pleasure  grounds.  They  insist,  and  with  much  plausibility  of 
ar£rument,  that  all  the  injury  they  do  to  the  crops,  is  much 
ini>re  than  compensated,  by  the  slugs,  and  other  vermin,  which 
they  pick  up  from  the  fields  5  and  which,  were  they  not  thus 
destroyed,  would  soon  become  much  more  injurious  to  the 
crops,  than  the  crows  themselves. 

I  confess,  that  when  I  was  drawing  up  the  Survey  of  thi« 
County,  for  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  (which  has  been  long  ia 
the  press,  but  hope  will  soon  be  ready  for  publication),  1  was 
much  impressed  with  the  arguments  of  these  gentlemen,  and 
was  so  much  influenced  by  the  opposing  forces  of  armimenta^ 
as  to  speak  with  doubt  and  hesitation  on  the  subject.  But  since 
I  began  to  cultivate  my  little  patch  of  a  glebe,  from  sad  expe- 
rience, I  have  been  made  a  complete  convert  to  the  opinion 
of  the  great  body  of  our  practical  farmers : — That  the  good  ef- 
fectiKl  by  these  birds,  by  picking  up  vermin  from  the  fields,  ie 
at  most  trifling,  and  extremely  problematical ;  while  the  mi»» 
chief  they  occasion,  is  extensive  and  glaring. 

I  am  induced  to  submit  my  observations  on  this  branch  of 
Rural  Economy  to  your  inspection,  from  a  conviction,  that  a 
fair  discussion  of  this  question,  in  your  useful  Work,  will  have 
a  better  effect  upon  those  gentlemen  who  protect  and  encou* 
rage  crows,  than  any  verbal  arguments  that  can  be  applied. 
Indeed,  a  few  of  them  in  this  county,  from  observing  the  de* 
predations  they  commit  upon  the  farms  in  their  natural  posses*- 
sion,  have  already  begun  to  change  their  minds,  and  are  anx«> 
iQUs  to  extirpate  the  rookeries  they  had  long  protected.  But 
these  birds  are  like  sturdy  beggars;  when  once  they  have  got  a 
hMx  of  nestling  in  a  placei  tney  make  their  quarters  jgjood.    I 
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have  been  told,  that  kindling  fires  bdow  the  trees  where  thejr 
nesde,  and  raising  a  smell  of  brimstone,  would  have  the  efiect 
of  driving  them  away.  But  this  would  only  drive  them  from 
one  place  to  another,  while  their  entire  destruction  seems  de- 
sirable. As  your  correspondent  hints  his  intention  of  conunu* 
nicating  effectual  means  for  their  extirpation,  those  gentlemen 
who  have  been  trying  to  accomplish  this,  but  have  not  succeed* 
ed,  will  certainly  be  very  much  obliged  to  him  for  informatioa 
on  that  point.  After  this  question  has  undergone  a  full  discus- 
sion, it  IS  to  be  hoped,  that  those  gentlemen,  who  strenuously 
protect  these  birds,  will  see  their  error ;  and  that  their  extirpa- 
tion will  become  general  over  the  kingdom.  This  expectation 
is  more  likely  to  oe  realized  in  Scotland  than  in  England,  where 
rooks  are  much  used  as  food,  and  thus  make  some  compensa- 
tion to  the  public,  for  the  depredations  they  commit  on  the  pro*- 
duce  of  land.  But  as  these  birds  are  seldom,  if  ever,  eaten  in 
Scotland,  they  can  only  be  here  regarded  as  useless  depredators 
on  the  food  of  the  people,  for  which  they  make  no  compen* 
lation. 

Your  correspondent  estimates  the  injury  done  by  crows  to 

Ctoes,  at  somewhat  more  than  a  Galloway  boll  per  acre, 
laps  he  may  be  differently  situated  from  me,  who  have  a 
very  numerous  fraternity  of  these  birds  at  my  elbow,  whose  ac- 
tivity is  unceasing.  Last  season,  on  calculating  the  large  blanks 
they  made  in  a  field  of  potatoes,  by  tearing  out  the  sets  in  spring, 
together  with  the  great  quantity  they  destroyed,  m  the  way  de- 
scribed by  your  correspondent,  from  the  time  the  potatoes 
were  well  formed,  until  they  were  gathered  in,  I  could  not  esti- 
mate the  injury  at  less  than  four  boils  per  acre,  as  bolls  are  here 
estimated  of  eight  stones  to  the  boll,  and  16  lib.  avoirdupois  to 
the  stone.  Their  depredations  on  other  crops,  though  not  so 
great  in  quantity,  seemed  equal  in  value.  Indeed,  many  farmers 
here,  whose  grounds  are  favourable,  are  alraid  to  begin  sowing 
in  spring,  until  this  operation  become  general,  lest  their  seed 
should  Be  wholly  eaten  up  by  the  crows ;   an(l  many  of  them 

S'vc  more  seed  tnan  would  otherwise  be  necessary,  to  prevent 
eir  crops  from  being  rendered  too  thin  by  them. "  Tliese  byj^ 
are  excessively  fond  of  all  seeds  when  thcv  are  coming  above 

Sound,  as  the  acrospire  is  tender  and  delicate,  while  the  seed 
en  contains  a  large  proportion  of  sugar.  lii  autumn,  these 
birds  are  not  less  active  tnan  in  spring ;  and  I  often  see  laid 
com,  and  the  stooks  around  me,  all  black  with  them.  I  have 
observed  otie  species  of  depredation,  which  is  not  noticed  by 
your  intelligent  correspondent,  and  that  is,  fields  of  young  sown 
ipratSy  almost  wholly  destroyed,  by  their  rooting  out  the  young 
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plants  of  clover^  during  winter  and  spring.  In  these  cases,  the 
frost  was  generally  blamed  for  throwing  out  the  plants ;  when 
I  had  ocular  evidence  that  the  mischief  was  done  by  the  crows. 

Although,  at  present,  I  am  disposed,  most  cordially,  to  con- 
cur in  the  opinions  advanced  by  your  correspondent,  yet  I  am 
aware,  that  much  may  be  said  in  defence  of  crows,  by  those 
who  are  disposed  to  protect  them,  llie  question  is  now  fairly 
at  issue ;  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  your  numerous  correspondents 
will  chQerfully  communicate  the  result  of  their  experience  on  the 
question.  It  tliese  birds  be  found  to  do  no  good ;  or  if  any 
partial  benefit  tliat  may  arise  from  their  destrojring  vermin,  or 
otherwise,  be  far  more  than  counterbalanced  by  their  destruc- 
tion of  land  produce,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  out  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  prosperity  of  agriculture,  will  cheerfully  concur 
in  the  execution  of  plans  for  their  entire  destruction.  Our  old 
Scotish  ParKaments  adopted  measures  which  effected  Ihe  de- 
struction of  wolves,  which  once  infested  this  country ;  and  it 
behoves  the  wisdom  of  this  age,  that  calls  itself  more  civilized 
than  those  that  are  past,  to  extirpate  all  animals  that  diminish 
the  amount  of  food,  which  should  be  reserved  for  our  increas- 
ing population.  And,  with  best  wishes  for  tlie  success  of  your 
useful  work,  I  remain.  Sir,  Your,  &c. 

James  Headrick. 
Dtinichetiy  20.  Dec.  1812. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Doubts  as  to  the  Injury  sustained  from  Crows. 

Sir, 

I  have  perused  with  attention,  the  paper  in  your  last  Number, 
by  a  Kirkcudbrightshire  correspondent,  relative  to  tlie  havoc 
and  destruction,  stated  to  be  made  by  crows. 

Having  from  indolence,  or  what  other  cause,  I  shall  not 
trouble  you  or  myself  to  inquire,  suffered  a  colony  of  rooks  to 
find  an  asylum  near  my  farm,  this  communication  has  a  little 
alarmed  me,  as  I  may  be  fostering  an  enemy,  who  has  the 
will  and  power  to  do  me  infinite  mischief,  whilst  I  unwittingly 
believed  him  a  friend* 

Now,  Sir,  I  am  an  enemy  to  every  war,  that  has  extermina- 
tion for  its  object :  Nothing  Uiit  self-evident  destruction  can  jus- 
tify it.  I  detested  the  attempt  to  vanquish  our  enemies  by  fer 
mme,  and  rejoiced  at  its  failure.  Your  correspondent  will,  I 
hope,  pardon  me,  if  I  call  upon  him  to  go  a  little  deeper  into 

I 
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the  Question,  and  inqmre,  if  the  farmer  is  in  no  instance  bene- 
fited by  the  rooks.  These  poor  animals  have  so  many  enemies 
in  my  family,  not  precisely  on  the  same  grounds  with  your  cor- 
respondent, that  I  have  had  great  difticulty  hithoito  in  afford- 
ing tliem  protection.  But,  Sir,  if  you  do  not  interfere,  and 
exert  your  authority  on  their  behalf,  by  proclaiming  the  duty 
of  **  atuU  alteram  parteniy "  my  rooks  will  be  all  destroyed. 

I  do  not  easily  forget  an  obligation. — Six  years  ago,  my  clo- 
vers were  attacKcd  to  a  great  extent,  as,  I  believe,  were  those 
of  many  other  farmers,  by  a  caterpiUar,  which  threatene<l  their 
entire  destruction.  I  was  apprenensive,  I  should  have  Ixien  a 
very  considerable  sufferer,  when  the  crows  came  to  my  aid,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  the  enemy  was  extirpated. 

^ovr^  such  an  instance  as  this,  justifies,  at  least,  my  enter- 
taining some  doubts  on  the  subject. 

I  will  not  enter  into  any  objections  of  a  general  nature,  or 
raise  the  question,  whether  any  description  of  created  animals 
wras  made,  but  for  some  beneficent  purpose  \  nor  will  I  insist  on 
the  many  traditions  I  have  heard  of  the  injuries  which  have  fol- 
lowed the  destruction  of  rookeries. 

I  have  given  an  instance,  that  will,  I  should  hope,  weigh 
Rrith  your  ingenious  correspondent,  and  induce  him  to  set  on 
Foot  some  furtlier  inquiries,  before  he  discloses  to  the  public  his 
[node  of  general  destruction. 

Jamuiry  1.  1813.  A  Farmer. 


FOR  THE  farmer's  MAGAZINE* 

On  the  Imiv  of  Agistment  Tithe* 

It  is  observed,  with  much  regret,  that  the  principles  of  Aoist- 
nent  Tithe,  as  laid  xlown  by  Mr  Bateman  and  Mr  Bearblock, 
iave  of  late  been  introduced  into  this  county ;  and,  as  it  is  not 
generally  understood,  that  the  law  of  Agistment  Tithe  is  essen- 
lally  different  from  what  has  been  assumed  by  those  gentlemen, 

have  taken  upon  myself  to  offer  some  remarks  on  tlie  subject. 

I  shall  oppose  to  these  mischievous  publications,  the  substance 
>f  a  manuscript  opinion  of  a  late  learned  and  noble  Lord  (who 
lad  some  years  before  been  counsel  for  Mr  Bateman  in  his  no- 
able  cause)  namely,  that  no  Tithe  Agistment  i?  due  for  cattle 
if  any  denomination,  depastured  in  tlie  edgrew  or  after-eatage ; 
lud  that  horses  used  for  husbandry  pay  no  Tithe  of  Agistment, 
lor  do  cattle  bred  for  the  plough  or  pail,  to  be  useufor  such 
mrposes  in  the  parish.     These,  and  other  important  questions, 

Vol.  XIV.  NO.  5:^.  D 
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relative  to  Agistment  Tithe,  have  been  rec^itly  confirmed  and 
decided  by  ihe  manuscript  opinions  of  several  gentlemen  of  high 
rank  and  celebrity  in  the  learned  profession  ;  and  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  comprise  the  main  points  of  the  law  of  Agistment  Tithe 
within  a  few^ distinct  propositions,  which,  I  have  good  reason  to 
believe,  are  correct,  and  represent  the  true  law  on  the  subject 
I  confidently  believe,  not  one  shilling  in  the  pojmd  of  what  Mr 
Bateman  and  Mr  Bearblock  would  charge  for  the  Tithe  of  A- 
gistment,  would  be  due  to  the  tithe-owner,  Uiking  the  average  of 
oil  cases  for  a  year,  in  any  parish  of  a  dairy  county. 

1.  No  cattle,  &c.  of  any  denomination,  are  liable  to  the  Tithe 
of  Agistment  for  their  pasturage  on  edgrew  and  stubbles,  nor 
when  fed  in  the  farm-vard  and  stalls. 

2.  No  Tithe  of  Agistment  is  due  for  any  cattle,  &c  till  they 
are  sold  out  of  the  parisli. 

3.  Cattle,  &c.  becoming  profitable  to  the  tithe-owner,  as 
cows  calving  in  the  parish";  horses  and  oxen  ploughing;  sheep 
giving  lamb  or  wool;  cattle,  &c.  slaughtered  for  the  farmer's  fa- 
mily ;  and  even  horses  used  for  the  saddle,  aie  thereby  discharg- 
ed from  all  antecedent  Tithe  of  Agistment. 

4.  Aftervtath  (or  a  second  mowing  of  a  meadow  in  the  same 
year)  yields  a  great  tithe,  as  iuniips  sown  on  a  stubble  yield  a 
small  tithe :  these  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  that  land 
shall  pay  but  one  tithe  in  the  same  year.  The  want  of  distin- 
guishing between  the  terms  afterpasture  and  aftermath^  has  oc- 
casioned many  nn'stakes,  as  the  one  yields  &  great  tithe,  and  the 
other  710  tithe  at  all. 

5.  The  whole  claim,  therefore,  for  Tithe  of  Agistment,  is 
limited  to  cattle,  &c.  sold  out  of  the  parish,  either  before  they 
have  become  profitable  to  the  tithe-owner,  or  from  the  time 
when  they  ceased  to  be  profitable  to  him :  the  fair  demand  is 
the  tenth  part  of  the  value  of  their  summering  (or  summerings, 
if  more  than  one  year  is  to  be  accounted  for)  while  on  lands  in 
the  owner's  occupation ;  or  depasturing  on  his  turnips  or  such 
like,  if  the  turnips,  &c.  have  not  paid  tithe  in  another  way. 

6.  A  farmer  ought  to  pay  the  tithe- owner  what  he  believes  to 
iye  justly  due  to  him  for  Tithe  of  Agistment,  and  if  the  titlie- 
owner  be  dissatisfied,  he  must  eitlier  give  evidence  of  the  facts 
before  a  competent  jurisdiction,  or  he  must  file  a  bill  in  equity, 
OS  the  onlv  means  of  bringing  the  farmer  to  acoount,  upon  oadb, 
for  what  Tithes  of  Agistment  are  due* 

A  great  deal  of  misunderstanding  arises  by  referring  to  cases 
in  GwilKm  and  in  Wood,  from  the  manner  in  which  tlie  de- 
crees are  reported.  A  tithe-owner,  for  instance,  enumerates  in 
his  bill  all  the  variety  of  claims  which  the  ingenuity  of  his  pro* 
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Sessional  friends  can  devise ;  and  when  the  leading  points  have 
been  argued  and  decided,  die  deputj-remembrancer  is  ordered 
to  make  out  an  account  of  **  all  the  tithes  which  are  due;  "  or 
sometimes  the  decrees  are  reported  in  these  worda^  **  aD  the 
dthes  demanded  by  the  bilL  "  It  is  when  observations  by  the 
Court  are  reported,  that  the  best  light  is  thrown  on  the  subject 
before  it,  and  not  from  the  loose  and  general  manner  in  which 
the  references  to  the  depu^-remembrancer  may  be  worded.  It 
IB  firom  the  opinions  which  are  given  by  eminent  tithe  lawyers, 
with  the  due  impressions  they  have  received  from  decrees  in  the 
Exchequer,  or  from  such  a  writer  as  Mr  Toller  on  the  subject 
of  Tithes,  that  we  may  most  safely  depoid ;  and  I  am  not  aware, 
that  any  thing  to  be  found  in  Mr  Toller's  book  will  impeach  any 
part  of  the  above  propositions ;  for  if  it  could,  I  should  conclude 
that  I  was  so  far  in  an  error. 
Sweeney^  \2th  January^  1813.  T.  N.  Parker. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE.' 

Answer  to  Catena's  QnLery  about  the  Area  ^  a  Triangle. 

Sir, 

The  area  of  a  triangle,  having  two  sides  of  it,  and  the  includ- 
ed angle  given,  may  be  found  by  mukiplying  together  the  two 
sides  and  the  natural  sine  of  the  included  angle ;  which  is  here 
tf>  be  coasidered  as  wholly  decimal,  to  the  radius  1.  The  half 
of  this  product  is  the  area  sought. 

Take,  as  an  example,  a  trianglb  whose  two  sides  measure  706 
and  830  yards,  and  the  included  angle  49  decrees ;  the  natural 
tine  of  this  angle  is  .7547.  These  three  numbers  multiplied  to- 
gether, and  half  the  product  taken,  give  2.21119  aci'es,  Uie 
area  of  the  triangle. 

I  am  Sir,  your,  &c.  J.  M. 

18.  Dec.  1812. 


to  the  conductor  of  the  farmer's  magazine* 

On  the  Gooseberry  Caterpillar ^  by  Mr  Rennie^  in  repbf  to  Mr 

Steele.     ^ VoL  XIII.  p.  362.^ 

In  the  Auirust  Number  of  your  Magazine  (p.  362.),  I  observe 
tome  animadversions  by  Mr  A.  Steele  W.  S.  on  an  account  of 
tile  gooseberry  caterpillar,  communicated  by  Mr  Curwen  to  ijim 
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Workington  Society,  and  copied  by  Sir  John  Sinclair  into  his 
Scots  Husbandry,  in  which  my  name  is  very  improperly  intro- 
duced. I  remember  of  being  honoured  wiih  a  visit  from  Mr 
Curwen,  hi  August  1810;  when,  in  the  course  of  conversation, 
I  mentioned  to  him  a  discovery  made  by  Mr  John  GIbb  gaYdener 
in  Linton,  with  respect  to  that  species  of  gooseberry  catei*pillar, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  gooscbeiTy  catrr pillar ;  a  discovery, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  will  be  of  immense  advantage  to  the  pub- 
lic, as  it  points  out  the  means  of  effectuiiily  destroying  that 
species,  which  of  all  others  is  well  known  to  be  the  most  destruc- 
tive. What  Mr  Curwen  publishtxl  in  his  Report,  undoubtedly 
originated  from  this  conversation,  though  it  is  probable  he  had 
so  far  misunderstood  me,  as  to  consider  my  observations  as  ap- 
plicable to  any  Lind  of  caterpillar,  and  not  confined  to  that 
species  only.  I  disclaim  all  pretensions  to  the  discovery  $  but 
Mr  Steele  having  brought  nie  before  the  public,  I  consider  my- 
self, in  duty,  bound  to  give  a  fiiir  and  candid  statement  of  the 
whole  matter,  so  far  as  1  know,  or  was  concerned  ;  leavingto 
them  to  judge,  which  of  us  is  most  likely  to  mislead  them. 

In  1806,  when  I  planted  a  pretty  extensive  orchard,  I  wai 
advised  to  put  two  gooseberry  or  currant  bushes  in  the  interme- 
diate space  betwixt  every  two  fruit  trees,  in  order  that  I  might 
the  sooner  have  some  return  for  my  outlay,  which  I  according- 
ly did,  and  planted  from  1200  to  1500  bushes.  For  the  first 
two  years  they  succeeded  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectations; 
and  even  in  the  third  year,  at  an  early  period  of  tlie  spring,  their 
appearance  was  promising;  but  when  I  viewed  them  again, 
about  the  latter  end  of  May,  I  was  astonished  at  finding  them 
almost  wholly  covered  with  caterpillars.  1  instantly  gave  notice 
to  Mr  Gibb,  who  rents  the  orchard  from  me,  and  recommended 
that  some  efforts  should  be  mnde,  with  all  possible  speed,  to  stop 
the  progress  of  their  depredations,  mentioning  at  same  time  the 
means  by  which  the  bushes  in  my  garden  had  for  many  year* 
been  so  far  preserved,  as  uniformly  to  yiekl  decent  crops.  My 
plan  was  this: — Having  collected  a  number  of  boys  and  girls,  and 
furnished  each  witli  a  piece  of  cloth,  from  four  to  six  feet  square, 
and  a  small  broom,  I  stationed  two  at  each  bush,  and  directed 
them  to  spread  the  cloths  under  it,  in  such  a  way  as  to  overlap 
in  the  middle,  and  completely  cover  the  whole  space  of  ground 
occupied  by  the  bush.  This  being  done,  a  smart  jerk,  or  stroke, 
was  given  to  the  trunk  of  the  busli,  by  a  kick  witli  the  foot,  and 
repeated  two  or  three  times,  whereby  great  numbers  of  caterpil- 
lars were  dislodged,  and  fell  down  upon  the  cloths.  If  any 
appeared  still  to  adhere  to  the  bush,  they  were  swept  off  with 
Sl    the  brooms;  after  which  the  eloths  were  removed,  and  shak^ 
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yvev  a  pail  of  water.  When  all  the  bushes  had  been  treated  in 
:his  manner,  the  pail  was  removed,  and  its  contents  so  dispos- 
?d  of,  that  no  injary  could  ensue.  This  operation  was  perform- 
ed by  ]Mr  Gibb,  without  loss  of  time,  upon  the  bushes  in  the  or- 
chard, with  such  success,  that  a  great  part  of  the  crop  was  pre- 
jer\-ed,  whicli  would  otlierwise  have  been  inevitably  lost. 

Cojivincc»d,  however,  that  my  plan  was  only  a  partial  remedy 
)f  the  evil,  and  not  likely  to  prevent  a  recurrence  thereof,  I  be- 
jan  to  tliink  seriously  on  the  subject ;  and,  anxiously  desirous, 
f  possible,  to  di^^cover  some  effectual  antidote  against  the  future 
ittacks  of  these  destructive  insects,  I  consulted  every  author  fronj 
vhom  I  thought  the  best  information  could  be  obtained,  and  al- 
io converscxl  on  the  subject  with  every  gardener  I  could  meet 
villi.  The  result,  however,  was  by  no  means  satisfactorj' ;  as  I 
lad  already  s<?cn  all  their  recipes  and  prescriptions  tried  on  vari- 
)us  occasions,  but  without  effect.  In  the  mean  time,  Mr  Gibb 
who  is  a  most  industrious  attentive  man,  and  who,  with  the  as- 
istance  of  his  two  sons,  labours  the  orchard),  informed  me,  that 
luring  the  months  of  December  and  January',  he  had,  in  the 
ourseof  his  work,  observed  numbei's  of  small  shells,  about  the 
ize  of  a  wheat  pickle,  Iving  on  the  ground,  chiefly  under  the 
[oosoberry  bushes ;  and  that,  having  broken  several  of  them,  he 
bund  they  contained  a  greenish  liquid,  wliich  he  observed  to 
:row  thicker,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  shells  increased  in 
ize  as  the  season  advanced.  These  shells  he  showed  to  me  at 
lifferent  times,  and  said  he  was  fully  convinced  that  from  them 
he  cateqMllar  was  produced.  I  desired  him  to  pay  parti- 
iilar  attention  to  their  progress,  in  hope  that  some  useful  dii- 
overy  would  be  the  consequence.  Mr  Gibb  did  so ;  and  about 
be  end  of  April,  or  beginning  of  May,  informed  me  that  the  o- 
>inion  he  had  formerly  given  concerning  these  shells,  was  now 
ully  confirmed,  as  the  flies  had  begun  to  make  their  escape  from 
hem  ;  retjuesling,  at  same  time,  that  I  would  go  with  him  to  the 
rchard,  and  see  them  in  their  different  stages.  I  went  accord- 
y;  and  was  much  gratified  with  the  correct  manner  in  which  he 
tad  followed  out  this  most  interesting  and  important  subject. 
ie  showed  me  some  shells  which  he  thought  would  emit  flies  in  • 
day  or  two,  and  others  that  would  require  about  eight  days 
0  ripen,  as  also  some  of  the  flies  or  moths  that  had  escaped, 
nd  the  eggs  already  deposited  by  them  upon  the  young  leaves. 
The  flies  were  of  two  colours,  part  being  nearly  all  dark  blup, 
-hilst  the  rest  had  light  blue  wings,  and  orange- coloured  bodies, 
t  occurred  to  me,  that  this  difference  of  colour  might  be  a 
*xual  distinction,  though  I  could  not  thereby  learn,  which  was 
le  male,  and  which  the  female. 
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At  my  request,  JVIr  Gibb  picked  up  some  of  the  shells,  from 
which  tne  flies  or  moths  had  not  yet  escaped.  These  I  put  in- 
to a  piece  of  paper,  with  a  little  fine  mould,  and,  having  carried 
them  home,  I  put  them,  watli  an  additional  quantity  m  mouldy, 
and  some  twigs  of  the  gooseberry  bush,  into  a  wide  crystal  bot- 
tle, which  Was  instantly  closed  up,  and  hung  on  the  south  wall 
of  my  house,  near  to  the  door,  tiiat  I  might  the  more  easily  ob- 
serve their  progress.  On  the  second  day,  I  observed  one  or  twa 
flies  upon  the  leaves  of  the  twigs,  and  a  great  many  more  in 
motion  among  the  earth.  On  the  fourth  or  nftli  day,  (I  cannot 
say  positively  which),  I  took  out  the  twigs,  and  upon  examining 
them  carefully,  found  they  were  almost  wholly  covered  with  the 
c^s  or  spawn  of  the  flies,  of  which,  by  this  time,  there  were  more 
than  a  dozen  on  wing.  As  my  experiment  agreed  exactly  with 
one  made  by  Mr  Gibb  in  the  same  manner,  and  at  the  same  time^ 
I  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  object  we  had  in  yiew,  viz.  a 
sure  method  of  destroying  these  predatory  insects,  was  obtain- 
ed ;  and  therefore  recommended  to  Mr  Gibb,  to  collect  a  fresh 
quantity  of  shells,  and  carry  them  to  the  Horticultural  Society, 
to  whom  he  should  describe  the  whole  process  that  had  led  to  the. 
discovery.  Mr  Gibb  did  so ;  and  afterwards  furnished  the  So- 
ciety with  a  valuable  paper  on  the  subject,  inserted  in  No.  I.  of 
their  Memoirs,  to  which  the  curious  are  referred  for  parti- 
culars. 

Having  detailed  the  process  of  tlie  experiment,  I  now  return 
to  the  history  of  the  caterpillar.  After  the  flies  have  escaped  firom 
the  shells,  they  lay  their  eggs  on  tlie  veins  and  under  sides  of 
the  leaves,  as  already  said.  These  eggs  produce  caterpillars  in 
May,  sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  which 
prey  upon  the  leaves  till  the  latter  end  of  June,  and  even  till 
near  the  middle  of  July,  when  they  tlirow  a  blackish  kind  of 
skin,  and  afterwards  crawl  down  into  the  earth  immediately  be- 
low the  bushes,  where  they  continue  in  a  shelly  state  at  the 
depth  of  from  one  half  to  a  whole  inch  below  the  surface,  till 
the  following  spring,  when  the  shells  open,  and  a  new  race  of 
flies  is  produced,  at  the  time  when  the  leaves,  being  young  and 
tender,  are  most  proper  for  their  food. 

The  method  which  I  would  recommend  for  effecting  the  de- 
struction of  this  kind  of  cxitcrpillar,  and  which  has  been  success- 
fully practised  in  my  garden  for  two  years  past,  is  this : — A  few 
small  pits  or  holes,  from  12  to  15  inches  deep,  being  dug- among 
the  bushes,  at  convenient  distances,  all  the  surface  mould  imme- 
diately under  and  near  to  the  bushes,  wherein  tlie  greatest 
quantity  of  shells  is  likely  to  be  deposited,  is  taken  oft  with  a 
common  garden  hoe,  and  buried  in  these  holes  or  pits  $  atler 
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which,  the  whole  surface  is  carefully  dug  over,  to  a  considerable 
depth.  Wherever  these  operations  are  properly  performed,  no 
apprehension  of  loss  from  this  kind  of  caterpillar  need  be  enter- 
tained. 

As  I  hope  the  foregoing  account  of  tlie  species  of  caterpillar 
which  was  the  subject  of  my  conversation  with  Mr  Curwen, 
will  relieve  Mr  Steele  from  that  anxiety  of  mind  which  he  seems 
to  labour  under,  lest  the  public  should  be  misled  by  what  has 
been  published  by  that  gentleman  as  my  theory  and  practice, 
and  copied  by  Sir  John  Sinclair  .into  his  Scots  Husbandry,  I 
shall  now  make  a  few  remarks  on  what  has  been  advanced  by 
him  on  the  subject  of  caterpillars,  with  a  view  to  show,  that  the 
description  which  he  has  given,  is  only  applicable  to  die  black 
or  brown  kind,  which  is  as  different  from  the  green  species  as 
cither  of  them  is  from  the  common  kail- worm.  Mr  Steele  says, 
that  the  moths  from  which  the  caterpillars  are  produced,  are 
«een  in  the  evenings  of  the  month  of  July,  when  they  lay  their 
eggs  in  the  cre\nces  of  the  bark  of  the  bushes ;  that  the  young 
caterpillars  generally  appear  conspicuous  in  the  spring,  though, 
from  his  observation,  they  are  generally,  if  not  always,  hatched 
in  autumn,  but  then  so  small,  as  hardly  to  be  known  as  young 
caterpillars  ;  and  that  he  has  observed  the  young,  in  great  num- 
bers, devouring  the  leaves  of  the  bushes,  as  early  as  the  middle 
of  August  (not  very  consistent),  that  is,  about  three  weeks  after 
the  eggs  are  laid.  All  this  may  be  true;  but  it  will  not  apply  to 
the  species  I  have  been  treating  of,  as  it  is  fully  proved,  by  the 
experiments  already  detailed,  that  they  are  produced  about  the 
first  of  May,  from  die  eggs  of  flies  which  appear  in  April;  and 
diat,  after  continuing  their  ravages  for  about  two  months,  they 
conceal  themselves  in  the  ground  under  the  bushes,  where  diey 
remain  in  a  shelly  state  till  the  following  spring,  when  they  come 
out  flies.  There  is  another  obvious  and  material  difference  be- 
twixt these  two  kinds.  The  caterpillars  described  by  Mr  Steele 
seem  allied  to  die  spider-race,  at  least  they  partake  of  dieir  art  ; 
as  it  is  well  known  that  diey  cover  thems^elves  during  winter  in 
the  crevices  of  the  bark  of  old  bushes,  with  webs  of  dieir  own 
weaving;  and,  spider-like,  let  themselves  down  from  die  bush  by 
«mall  threads ;  and,  if  not  prevented,  return  to  their  covers 
a<>ain  in  the  same  way.  Nothing  like  this,  however,  is  observ- 
able in  the  other  species. 

Mr  Steele  indeed  acknowledges,  that  there  are  other  sorts  of 
caterpillar,  besides  the  one  <lescribed  by  him ;  but  takes  no 
further  notice  of  them,  than  to  inform  the  public,  that  the  in- 
Jury  done  by  them  all,  is  trifling,  in  comparison  of  what  is  done 
by  the  black  or  grey  species  alone :  though  experience  teaches^ 
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that  tlic  ravages  of  the  latter  are  chiefly  confined  to  old  busheSf 
in  the  bark  of  which  they  find  the  most  convenient  lodgings; 
whereas,  the  other  kinds  attack  all  sorts  of  bushes,  without  ex- 
ception, be  they  young  or  old.  From  this  circumstance,  and 
from  the  general  tfenor  of  the  conchisions  drawn  by  Mr  Steele 
from  his  own  premises,  one  would  almost  be  tempted  to  imar 
gine,  that  this  ^jntleman,  who  has  so  long  and  so  assiduously 
studied  the  history  of  nature,  and  who  may  be  supposed,  by  his 
deep  researches,  to  have  developed  and  broujjht  to  light  many 
of  her  secret  and  wonderful  works,  is  nevertheless  in  a  great 
measure  unacquainted  with  the  history  of  the  caterpillar  tribes. 
But,  be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  reason  to  fear,  that  by  confining 
his  observations  to  one  species  only,  and  that  not  tlie  most  de- 
structive, and  treating  all  the  rest  as  comparatively  harmless, 
he  may  mislead  the  public  so  far,  as  to  drive  them  off  their  guard 
against  their  more  formidable  enemies ; — nothing  lieing  more 
certain,  than  that  different  means  are  requisite  for  accomplishing 
the  destruction  of  these  two  kinds  of  caterpillar. 

Various  methods  have  been  tried  for  destroying  the  species 
described  by  Mr  Steele.  Mr  Gibb  recommends  pouring  boiling 
hot  water  on  the  bushes  during  the  winter  months,  which  he 
says  he  has  found  to  answer  the  end  effectually,  without  doing 
tlie  smallest  injury  to  the  bushes.  Another  gentleman  informs 
me,  that  he  has  extirpated  this  species  in  his  garden,  by  burn- 
ing straw  under  the  bushes.  Both  these  methods,  however, 
would  require  to  be  practised  with  caution  ;  therefore,  in  my 
opinion,  as  it  is  chiefly  on  old  and  diseased  bushes  that  this  spe- 
cies is  found  to  be  troublesome,  the  only  sure  way  is  to  root  out 
the  bushes  ;  and,  after  trenching  the  ground,  to  replant  it  with 
young  ones. 

Allow  me  only  to  add,  and  I  do  it  with  pleasure,  that  Mr 
Gibb  has  been  presented  by  the  Ilorticultui-nl  Society  with  a 
silver  medal,  for  his  very  valuable  communication.  This  is,  no 
doubt,  an  honourable  mark  of  their  approbation,  but  can  by  no 
means  be  considered  as  an  adequate  reward  for  the  discovery 
made  by  him — a  discovery  which,  in  my  opinion,  merits  a  re- 
ward of  at  least  four  or  five  hundred  pounds  Sterling ;  and  to 
the  raising  of  which  sum  I  am  willing  to  contribute  a  fair  pro- 
portion. 

I  am,  &c. 

George  Rennie. 

Phanfassicy  Ufh  Jan,  1813. 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  different  Methods  of  converting  Moss  into  Manure. 

Sir,  East  Lothian^  6th  JamtarT/y  18i3. 

The  importance  of  Moss  as  a  manure,  is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted, by  all  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  niaking  experi* 
meiits  on  that  subject.  But  the  methods  by  which  it  is  con- 
verted are  various.  '^Thc  Reverend  Dr  Kennie  of  Kilsyth,  hav- 
ing proved  the  utility  of  filtration,  has  recommended,  in  pri- 
vate letters,  to  water  the  collected  heap  of,  moss  for  alK)ut  ten 
days,  once  each  day,  very  copiously ;  and,  when  that  is  done, 
to  trim  it  up  to  a  compact  body,  allow  it  to  dry,  and  to  receive 
a  gentle  degree  of  heat.  The  degree  of  heat  nccessarj'  for  ac- 
complishing that  end,  he  says  is  sufficient,  though  not  disco- 
verable by  tlic  hand.  If  it  only  affects  the  thermometer  a  little, 
it  18  declared  to  be  a  manure.  Some  are  disposed  to  think  a 
higher  degree  of  heat,  nay,  even  a  pretty  strong  fei-mentation, 
absolutely  necessary  to  convert  that  inert  substance  into  a  ma- 
nure. The  Doctor  also  declares,  that  moss  can  -be  convertecl 
by  filtrating  steam  through  it ;  and  more  expeditiously  still,  by 
ex})osing  it  to  a  running  stream  of  water.  If  the  water  pene- 
trates the  moss,  it  ex}^ls  its  poisonous  qualities  sooner  and  more 
cflFectually  than  any  other  mode  ever  devised.  When  it  is  suf- 
ficiently purified  by  any  of  these  means,  it  must  be  laid  up  to 
cir}',  and  is  in  a  short  time  ready  for  apjJying  to  the  land.  It 
is  said  the  idea  of  filtration  has  been  suggested,  by  experiments 
made  with  the  moss  which  is  thrown  into  the  Teith  above  Stir- 
ling, and  cast  ashore,  on  either  side  the  Forth,  above  Alloa.  In 
this  state  it  is  dried,  and  laid  on  the  soil ;  or  sometimes  laid  be- 
low dunghills,  in  order  to  absorb  the  juices  of  the  dung;  and  iu 
tlus  kst  way  it  constitutes  an  excellent  addition  to  the  hill,  be- 
coming still  more  valuable  by  the  mixture,  and  increa>ing  the 
manure  in  any  proportion  required.  Dr  Rennie  conceives  his 
mode  a  good  one,  because  tliere  is  no  possibility  of  destroying 
the  moss  Uj  too  great  a  heat. 

Lord  ^icadow  bank,  in  order  to  accomplish  easily  a  sufficient 
degree  of  fernientatiun,  prescribes  a  mixture  of  fresh,  long 
dung,  with  the  moss,  after  it  has  been  as  long  out  of  the  pit  as 
to  make  it  somewhat  dry.  He  proposes  as  many  carts  of  dung 
as  moss,  laid  up  in  strata  above  each  odier — (See  his  Lordship's 
Essay  on  that  head.) — He  lays  down  correct  rules  to  prevent 
too  much  heat,  such  as  turning  and  waterintr,  when  that  is 
likely  to  increase  too  fast.  These  rules  I  conceive  so  essential, 
that  I  am  persuaded,  for  the  want  of  due  attention  to  them,  the 
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Meadowbank  manure  (as  it  is  called)  has  so  often  failed.  It 
has  uniformly  succeeded  with  me ;  because  I  never  allowed  it  to 
heat  too  much,  but  adhered,  in  the  most  careful  manner,  to  the 
above  directions.  I  have,  however,  been  at  least  equally  satis- 
fied with  several  trials  of  Dr  Rennie's  method,  in  a  variety  of 
instances.  This  last  is  evidently  preferable  to  the  foriher  me- 
thod, insomuch,  that  we  run  no  hazard  of  its  being,  at  any  time^ 
or  under  any  ciicu Distance,  injured  by  over  heating.  In  the 
formjer,  we  are  seldom  in  danger  of  the  moss  receiving  too  little 
fermenUition.  To  those  who  are  apprehensive  of  tlie  pure  moss 
being  too  little  fermented,  I  think  it  safe  to  recommend  a  junc- 
tion of  the  two  methods.  L#ct  the  moss  be  fully  prepared  by 
any  of  Dr  Rennie's  schemes.  Then  apply  to  it  one  fourth,  or 
one  third  part  of  dung,  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  decompo- 
sition than  Lord  M eaciowbank  recommends.  Suppose  the  moss 
twenty- one  carts  ;  put  seven  carts  of  dung  to  it.  Let  the  com- 
post be  mixed  and  fermented,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  the  land  in  a 
bhort  time.  This  can  easily  be  resorted  to,  wherever  there  is 
the  least  doubt  of  the  simple  moss  being  incapable  of  acquiring 
$ufflcient  heat  to  occasion  a  fermentation. 

As  to  the  proportion  of  the  compound,  experience  must  di- 
rect. It  is  merely  suggested  as  a  scheme  which  may  sately  be 
introduced  to  give  more  confidence  to  tiiose  who  are  anxious 
for  a  high  degree  of  fermentation. 

I  am,  &c. 

John  Mossman. 

P.  S.  I  have  ordered  a  thermometer  to  be  made  by  Messrs 
Miller  &  Adie,  for  ascertaining  the  heat  of  composts  of  any 
kind,  which  I  recommend  to  every  farmer. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE* 

ji  Plafi  far  the  Extirpation  of  Crcnxsy  recommended^ 

Sir, 

Having  shown,  in  my  former  letter,  I  hope  to  the  conviction 
of  all  those  who  may  honour  it  with  a  perusal,  that  the  depre^ 
dations  committed  by  crows,  on  almost  every  species  of  crop, 
are  of  such  immense  extent,  as  imperiously  to  call  for  the  united 
exertions  of  farmers  and  proprietors,  to  put  a  stop,  if  possible, 
to  the  great  and  growing  evil ;  I  shall  now,  after  a  few  remark^ 
on  the  natural  history  of  the  crow,  proceed  to  state  what  ap- 
pears to  me  the  most  likely  means  of  accomplishing  this  desire^ 
able  purpose.     If  wc  consider  tlieir  prodigious  numbers,  thcif 
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extraordinary  cunning  and  sagacity,  the  great  age  to  which  they 
live,  and  the  persevering  zeal  they  display  to  rear  an  oiE^pringy  it 
may  appear,  not  only  a  herculean,  but  a  liopelcss  undertaking,  to 
defeat  Uieir  plans  of  pillage,  or  to  accomplish  their  extirpation. 

Crows  are  more  numerous  than  any  species  of  large  birds^ 
probably  than  any  species  of  birds  whatever ;  and  in  tliis  dis* 
trict,  at  least,  from  the  extension  of  plantations,  tlicir  numberf 
are  evidently  increasing  every  year.  That  they  live  to  a  great 
age,  teems  to  be  universally  admitted ;  though,  as  the  dura*- 
lion  of  theu*  lite  has  been  rated  at  40,  50,  60,  and  even  iOO 
years,  it  is  a  sure  proof  the  term  has  never  been  accurately  as* 
certained.  The  remarkable  circumstance,  that  crows  are  sel- 
dom found  dead,  is  adduced  as  a  proof  of  tlicir  longevity ;  .  but 
from  this,  I  think,  it  is  more  natural  to  infer,  that  they  either 
actually  bury  their  dead,  or  that,  when  sickness  ox  extreme  de- 
bility, warns  them  of  approaching  dissolution,  they  retire  to 
some  sequestered  place,  where  their  bodies  remain  concealed 
from  human  view.  To  their  long  Ufe,  and  social  kabitSj  may 
be  ascribed  that  cunning  and  sagacity  which  they^possess,  in  a 
d^ee  unequalled,  by  any  other  species  of  birds.  The  young, 
we  have  no  doubt,  arc  taught  by  the  old.  Smellie,  indeed, 
one  of  our  best  natural  historians,  will  not  allow  that  any  birds 
are  social,  or  that  they  act  in  concert  for  any  common  purpose. 
But  if  he  had  carefully  studied  the  manners  and  habits  of  the 
crow,  we  apprehend,  )ie  would  have  been  of  a  very  difierent 
opinion. 

Were  I  not  afraid  of  trespassing  on  the  patience  of  your 
readers,  I  could  adduce  many  facts,  to  prove  tliat  crows  are 
social,  and  often  act  in  concert ;  and  that  like  bees,  ants,  and 
beavers,  they  have  a  form  of  government  well  adapted  to  their 
mode  of  life.  Bees  are  said  to  live  under  a  monarchy ;  ants 
and  beavers  are  termed  republicans ;  the  government  of  the 
crows  dificrs  widely  from  all  of  these ;  and  perhaps  more  re- 
sembles that  of  the  Arabs,  or  other  tribes,  who  like  them,  live 
by  plunder ;  and  which,  I  think,  may  not  improperly  be  tenn- 
ed,  a  military/  aristocracy; — the  best  adapted  for  carrying  on 
the  plans  of  pillage,  by  which  they  subsist,  and  in  which  they 
know  they  must  so  often  have  to  combat  with  human  ingenuity. 
The  whole  of  one  tribe,  which  often  consists  of  many  thousands, 
rendezvous  every  night  at  the  head  quarters ;  whence  they  sally 
forth  very  early  in  tlie  morning,  in  separate  divisions,  greater 
or  smaller,  according  to  the  extent  of  tlie  fields  they  intend  to 
pillage.  On  such  occasions,  they  follow  tlieir  leaders  with  im- 
plicit confidence,  who,  when  the  excursion  is  to  a  great  dis- 
Canofy  fly  uearly  in  a  straight  line  to  the  place  of  destination* 
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Their  out-jiosfs^  when  they  begin  to  phmder,  are  chosen  with 
tlie  skill  of  the  ablest  generals ;  their  centinels  display  a  vigi- 
lance, which  baffles  every  attempt 'to  take  them  by  surprise'; 
and  when  the  signal  of  alarm  is  given,  (which  is  a  peculiar 
scream),  it  is  communicated  throughout  the  whole  division, 
with  a  rapidity,  which  was  never  surpassed  in  the  best  disci- 
plined armies.  All  instantly  take  to  flight;  and  when  high  up  in 
the  air,  they  «eem  to  enjoy  a  kind  of  derisive  triumph  at  the 
impotent  eftorts  of  their  enemies. 

Their  acutoness  of  \nsion,  in  distinguishing  a  musket,  or 
fowling-piece,  from  any  other  ihstrument,  is  well  known  to  e- 
very  b<iriy.  Here,  however,  it  may  be  remarked,  though  a 
little  out  of  place,  that  by  a  very  simple  stratagem  they  may 
be  deceived.  Let  the  person  who  intends  to  shoot  them,  take 
upon  his  back  a  burden  of  furze,  or  any  other  bulky  materials, 
carrying  at  the  same  ihne,  the  fowling-piece  under  his  arm ; 
and,  thus  equipped,  he  may  approach  them  very  nearly.  It  h 
the  only  expedient,  we  know,  by  which  they  can  be  deceived. 
Fnun  this,  and  from  other  circumstances  to  be  mentioned  af- 
terwards, it  evidently  apj)ears,  that  they  have,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, the  reasoning  faculty ;  and  of  inferring  from  a  train  of 
circumstances,  where  real  danger  is  to  be  apprehended,  or 
where  only  a  false  alarm  is  given.  They  are  al^o  said  (though  of 
this  I  have  some  doubt),  to  be  endowed  with  the  sense  of  smell- 
ing, in  a  wonderful  degree,  and  to  be  no  less  alarmed  at  the 
f^mcll  of  gun-powder,  than  at  the  sight  of  a  musket.  If  this 
however,  is  true,  it  aflbrds  another  proof  of  their  jistonifching 
sagiicity. 

But  what  I  would  chiefly  adduce,  as  a  decisive  proof  that 
these  opi-rations  are  conducted  on  an  organize<l  system,  is  their 
proceedings  towai'ds  the  close  of  the  day,  when  their  active  la- 
bours are  ended.  Then  a  general  convention  is  held,  com- 
i>o£cd  of  all  the  crows  which  belong  to  many  rookeries,  per- 
haps to  several  parishes,  and  amounting  often  to  many  thou- 
saiids.  One  of  the^e,  (which  we  have  often  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  observe),  meets  regularly  in  summer,  and  harvest,  in  an 
extended  plain,  and  sometimes  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  not  far 
distant  from  (Tatehouse  of  Fleet.  Crows  may  be  seen  repair- 
ing to  it,  in  vabt  numbers,  and  from  all  directions,  nearly  at 
the  same  hour,  and  evidently  on  a  preconcerted  plan.  There 
tlicy  remain  for  a  long  time,  in  close  convention  ;  some  appa- 
rently engar/ed  in  iuiportant  business;  othei's  listening  and  olv 
serving,  and  occasi<mally  shifting  from  place  to  place,  as  if  to 
take  a  part  in  the  deliberations.  Without  a  knowledge  of  the 
language  of  birds,  to  which  1  can  make  no  pretensions,  it  i« 
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Bible  to  ascertain  the  purport  of  their  deliberations.  It 
probable,  however,  from  the  results,  ihat  they  are  ar- 
ig  their  plans  for  the  ensuing  day ;  and,  like  an  army  of 
rs  during  a  campaign,  have  the  general  order  communis 
to  ewQvy  division,  before  they  go  to  quarters  for  the  night, 
they  afterwards  do  in  a  neighbouring  wood.  For  it  is 
n  the  season  when  they  hatch  and  rear  their  young,  that 
ake  up  their  residence  in  separate  rookeries. 
e  strong  desire  of  progeny,  the  assiduity  to  provide  for, 
ourage  to  protect  I  heir  young,  which  they  have  in  com- 
vith  other  animals,  are  too  well  known,  to  require  being 
^d  in  this  narrative :  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  a  pe« 
ity  of  crows,  and  wkich  indicates  that  they  have  ideas 
operty,  unknown  to  most  of  the  inferior  animals,  that 
3air,  year  after  year,  claim  their  respective  nests  |  and  aa 
pt  to  invade  them,  on  the  part  of  others,  would  be  punish- 
i  often  happens,  not  merely  by  the  individuals  injured, 
)y  the  combined  efforts  of  the  society;  which  clearly 
s,  that  they  consider  it  as  an  offence  against  the  whole 
lunity. 

hall  now  consider  the  means  which  are  commonly  em- 
1  to  prevent  the  depredations  of  these  birds ;  state  how 
cse  have  proved  efficient ;  and  then  suggest  what  appears 
to  be  the  only  complete  and  efficient  remedy. 
reauiDSy  as  they  are  termed,  of  different  descriptions,  are^ 
ave  been  employed  from  time  immemorial  j  but  in  general, 
eve,  with  very  little  advantage.  These  are  usually  made 
:he  figure  of  a  man,  and  the  resemblance  is  sometimes  so 
)g,  as  to  impose  on  wiser  animals  than  the  crow.  A  few 
ago,  I  recollect  to  have  seen  one  of  them  in  a  field  of  bar- 
>  well  executed,  that  it  was  mistaken  for  the  farmer  himself, 
worthy  gentleman,  was  of  a  contemplative  turn  of  mind, 
:r  of  poetry,  and  sometimes  indulgixl  himself  in  making 
.  One  of  his  neighbours  observing  the  image,  and  being 
ed  upon  by  tlie  perfect  lilceness,  after  gazing  at  it  for  a 
ime  with  astonishment,  that  it  should  remain  motionless, 

;  exclaimed,  *   My  friend,  Mr ,  to-day,  is  paying  his 

to  the  muses ;  but  I  fear  they  have  not  been  projntious.  * 

'.rows  were  not,  however,  to  be  so  easily  imposed  upon ; 

I  afterwards  learned,  they  in  a  short  time  became  so  fa- 

witli  it,  as  actually  to  pick  the  barley,  immediately  under 

«e.      Another  very  ingenious  contrivance,  I  have  seen, 

seems  to  be  an  improvement  on  the  common  scarecrow. 

Iiad  the  appearance  of  a  man  suspended  on  a  gibbet,  with 

hing  like  a  musket  in  his  hand,  and  so  nicely  poised,  i\^ 
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with  the  slightest  breeze  of  wind,  it  was  put  in  motion,  and 
brandished  its  arms  with  j^reat  violence.  I  had  not  an  opportu* 
nity  of  informing  myself  how  far  it  answered  the  intention  of 
frightening  crows ;  but  from  experience,  I  know  it  was  well 
calculated  to  frighten  horses ;  for  being  mounted  on  a  spirited 
mare,  and  a  breeze  springing  up  at  the  moment  I' passed  it,  on 
the  thing's  furiously  brandishing  its  arms,  she  took  the  alarm, 
and  became  unmanageable,  so  tliat  I  narrowly  escaped  a  danger- 
ous fall.  * 

Machinery  of  various  kinds,  such  as  wind-mills  in  miniature^ 
horse-rattles,  &c.  to  be  put  in  motion  by  the  wind,  are  often 
employed  to  frighten  crows :  But  with  all  of  these,  they  soon  be- 
come familiar ;  when  thejr  cease  to  be  of  any  use  whatever. 

The  most  effectual  means  of  banishing  them  from  a  field,  as 
far  as  I  know  from  experience,  is  to  combine  with  one  or  other 
of  the  scarecrows  above  mentioned,  the  frequent  use  of  the 
musket,  and  if  a  crow  or  two  can  be  shot,  which  is  often  no  easy 
task,  to  strew  their  feathers  and  mangled  limbs,  on  different 
parts  of  the  field,  among  the  scarecrows.  This,  for  some  time 
at  least,  will  answer  the  purpose.  Nothing  strikes  such  terror  in- 
to these  sagacious  animals,  as  the  sight  of  a  fowling  piece,  and 
the  explosion  of  gun  powder,  which  they  know  have  so  often 
been  fatal  to  their  race.  Such  is  their  dread  of  a  fowling  piece, 
that  if  one  is  placed  upon  a  dyke,  or  otiier  eminence,  it  will  for 
a  long  time  prevent  tliem  from  alighting  on  the  adjacent  grounds. 

But  these,  or  other  similar  expedients,  though  they  may  be  of 
great  use  to  protect  from  pillage,  a  particular  field,  yet  will  e- 
vidently  avail  but  little  to  secure  a  whole  district,  or  even  all 
the  productions  of  a  single  farm. 

What  I  would  therefore  suggest,  as  tlie  best,  and  the  only 
effectual  remedy  for  the  evils  complained  of,  is  for  farmers,  and 
proprietors,  to  unite  their  exertions,  to  expel  or  extirpate  the 
whole  race  of  plunderers.  This,  as  has  been  said,  will,  I  am 
sensible,  appear,  at  first  view,  to  be  a  very  hopeless  expedient. 
For  a  few  individuals,  or  even  for  the  whole  inhabitants  of  a 
single  district,  to  accomplish  tliis,  I  grant  would  be  impossible. 
Were  they  to  be  exjielled,  they  would  probably  soon  return ; 
or  were  they  even  to  be  extirpated  in  one  district,  fresh  colonies 
from  the  neighbouring  districts  would  soon  settle  again,  on  the 
desolated  rookeries.  The  remedy  should  be  coextensive  with 
the  evil.  It  profits  little  to  banish  a  tliief  from  one  county,  if 
he  shall  go  cm  stealing  in  a  neighbouring  one.  Wliat  would  it 
ayail,  to  expel  the  marauding  armies  ot  France  from  the  king- 

^  Such  scarecrows,  near  high  ways,  ought  not  to  be  tolerated. 
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dom  of  Castile,  if  they  are  allowed  to  ravage  the  provinces  of 
Arragon.     But,  would  the  different  counties  of  the  kingdom^ 
heartuy  cooperate  in  the  common  cause;  would  the  different  Ag- 
ricultural Societies  take  up  the  business  with  a  zeal  corresponding 
to  Its  importance ;  would  proprietors  and  farmers  every  where 
heartily  combine  their  exertions,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  thaty 
in  a  few  years,  their  united  efforts  would  be  crowned  with  com- 
plete success.     Difficult  as  it  is  to  destroy  any  of  the  old  crows,  at 
other  seasons  of  the  year,  yet  at  tiie  time  when  they  bring  forth 
their  young,  this  may  very  easily  be  accomplished: — Jhow^  all 
their  wonted  sagacity  seems  to  desert  them ;  or  the  care  di  self- 
preservation  is  wsorbed  in  their  anxiety  to  rear  a  progeny: — Now 
the  sportsman  may  enter .  the  rookery  as  often  as  he  pleases, 
without  giving  them  alarm  ;  and  if  he  be  (in  the  technical  phrase) 
a  good  shot,  may  kill  hundreds  in  a  few  days.     But  it  is  chiefly 
by  pulling  down  the  nests,  and  destroying  the  voung  brood,  that 
their  numbera  would  be  diminished.  *    %y  t^is  means,  a  few 
schoolboys,  in  large  rookeries,  would  destroy  them  by  thousands* 
Were  this  plan  to  be  followed  out  with  sufficient  activi^  and 
perseverance,  a  district,  of  any  extent,  might  be  cleared  of  them 
altogetlier  in  a  few  years.     But  it  would  be  necessary  that  a 
concerted  plan  should  be  adopted  throughout  every  part  of  the 
district.     For  this  purpose,  I  would  suggest,  that  each  parish 
should  employ  one  or  more  persons,  as  might  seem  adviseaUe, 
to  puU  down  the  nests,  or  destroy  all  the  young,  and  as  many 
dT  the  old  crows  as  possible,  during  the  season  of  hatching ; 
leaving  these  to  employ  substitutes  if  they  saw  proper,  for  whose 
diligence  they  should  be  responsible.    There  are  enough  of 
poachers  every  where,   well  qualified  for  the  task,   and  who, 
for  a  small  salary,  would  cheerniUy  undertake  it     llie  expenses 
might  be  defrayei  by  county,  or  parish  assessments.     The  last 
of  uiese  seems  to  be  most  equitable,  as  the  expense  must  vary  in 
difierent  parts  of  the  district ;  and  the  damage  sustained  ^om 
the  crows,  it  may  be  presumed,  would  also  vary  in  proportion 
to  the  difficulty  of  exterminating  them.     Indeed,  without  any 
assessment^  a  sum  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  I  have  no  doubt, 
would  easily  be  obtained  by  voluntary  contribution.      Every 
farmer  I  have  conversed  with,  has  declared  that  he  would  cheer- 
fully pay  his  proportion  of  a  sum,  far  more  than  adequate,  ac- 

*  If  it  is  the  object  to  expel  the  crows  from  a  rookery,  burning 
tiie  nests  under  the  trees  whence  they  are  pulled  down,  has  a  very 
happy  effect.  It  not  only  destroys  the  materials  for  rebuilding  them 
(for  if  these  are  lefl  on  the  ground,  they  are  very  industrious  in 
picking  them  up),  but  it  has  a  tendency  to  scare  them  from  tha 
pUce  idtogether.  1 
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cording  to  the  calculations  I  have  made  for  this  district.  100/. 
annually,  I  a})prehend,  would  suffice  for  the  whole  county,  which 
is  not  more  than  is  expended  for  the  destruction  of  foxes,  mid 
even  less  than  what  has  been  voted  for  the  expulsion  of  va- 
grants, and  suppression  of  sturdy  beggar^.  I  am  very  far  from 
calling  in  question  the  wisdom,  or  economy  of  this  expenditure; 
but  I  am  certain,  that  the  same  sum  expended  in  the  destruction 
of  crows,  would,  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  be  ten  times 
more  productive;  and  on  the  score  of  humanity,  less  objec- 
tionable, at  least,  than  the  regulations  respecting  vagrants;  as,  in 
freeing  the  country  of  these,  which  no  doubt  are  a  public  nui- 
sance, it  is  possible  that  some  very  harmless  and  helpless  crea- 
tures may  suiFer  no  small  hardships. 

Though  my  letter  has  already  fur  exceeded  the  limits  I  pro- 
posed on  sitting  down  to  write,  permit  me.  Sir,  before  I  con- 
clude, briefly  to  notice  some  objections  which  I  fear  may  oper- 
ate to  prevent  the  plan  proposed  from  being  carried  into  exe- 
cution. 

The  chief  objection,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  which  de- 
serves a  serious  reply,  is  the  henrfii  to  agriculture  which  has 
been  ascribeil  to  the  crows.  Admitting  that  they  destroy  large 
portions  of  grain,  it  is  alleged  that  they  also  destroy  grubs, 
and  other  insects,  which,'  if  spared,  would  prove  still  more  in- 
jurious than  themselves ;  and  that  thus,  the  evil  which  they  do, 
is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  good.  That  crows,  like 
most  other  birds,  feed  upon  reptiles,  and  may  occasionally  pick 
up  a  few  grubs,  no  body  will  deny ;  but,  in  the  o])iui(m  of  e- 
very  sensible  farmer  I  have  conversed  with,  the  g«>od  they  thus 
do  is  very  inconsiderable,  and  not  cfjual  to  one  fiftieth  part  of 
the  evil  done  by  them.  Other  means,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  dis- 
covered of  destroying  grubs,  and  such  reptiles  as  are  injurious 
to  crops.  Pig-^j  and  poultry  of  all  kinds,  are  very  active  ui 
searching  for  them :  turkeys,  in  particular,  feed  much  on  the 
fly,  which  is  the  mother  of  the  grub  :  and  in  the  fly,  or  in  the 
e«"g,  and  aurelia  state,  we  apprehend,  they  may  be  most  suc- 
cessfully attacked  by  the  application  of  hot  lime.  But  this  in- 
teresting subject,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  not  yet  sufficicndy 
imderstood,  aiid  well  deserves  the  attention  of  practical  farmers, 
as  well  as  men  of  science. 

I  shall  barely  mention  another  consideration,  which  has  in- 
duced many  to  spare  crows,  magpies,  &c.  though  convinced  of 
their  mischief.  It  is  the  idea,  that  they  are  ominous  birds^  and 
that  the  destruction  of  them  would  be  followed  with  some  dire- 
ful calamity.  They  are  content  to  sacrifice  to  thorn  part  of 
the  produce  of  their  lands^  as  some  savogc  nations  are  said  to 

1 
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>ffer  sacrifices  to  the  devil,  through  fear.  In  the  present  en- 
ighteneil  age,  however,  belief  in  omens,  and  the  dread  of  liob- 
foblins,  are  preWy  generally  exploded  ;  so  that  neither  crows^ 
lor  the  sable  gentleman  above  mentioned,  are  likely  in  future 
o  receive  any  such  Inarks  of  superstitious  reverence. 

But  there  is  another  consideration,  which,  though  equallj 
bunded  in  erroneous  opinion,  maj',  we  fear,  still  continue  to  o- 
)crate  as  a  bar  to  the  measure  we  liave  reconnnended,  as  it  re-, 
:cives  countenance,  not  from  rude  peasantry,  but  from  men  of 
ank  and  fortune,  neither  unenlightened,  nor  in  other  respects 
mfriendly  to  public  improvement.     Many  of  these  seem  to  cons- 
ider a  large  rookery,  like  a  superb  mansion,  an  extensive  parkj 
L  fine  lawn,  with  a  train  of  dogs  and  horses,  and  idle  servants, 
IS  a  monument  of  the  antiquity  of  the  family,  or  essentially 
jonnected  with  its  present  magnificent  establishment.     Delight- 
id  witli  their  fine  appearance,  or  charmed  with  their  hamio- 
liotis  notes,  they  preserve  them  with  as  much  care,  as  the  game 
ipon  their  estates,  without,  perhaps,  ever  thinking  on  the  de- 
predations they  commit.     Such  a  monument  of  distinction  may 
ilease  a  gothic  taste,  or  correspond  with  the  ideas  we  form  of 
eudal  magnificence,  but  surely  is  not  in  uniformity  with  the 
legant  iujprovements  which  now  surround  the  seats  of  men  of 
ank  and  opulence.     As  well  might  they  retain  the  fosse  and 
Irawbridge,  the  massy  iron  gate,  thick  walls,  small  apertures^ 
arrets  and  bastions,  with  other  appendages  which  characterized 
he  mansions  of  gloomy  greatness  in  barbarous  times.      Let 
oblemen  ?ju\  gentlemen  still  maintain  that  distinction  to  which, 
'om  their  rank  and  fortune,  tliev  are  entitled ; — let  thetn  en- 
)y  tlie  amusomeuts  of  the  turf  or  of  the  chase  ; — let  them  pre- 
LTve  the  g:une  unnK)le5ted  on  their  estates  : — If  they  are  charm- 
d  with  the  beauties  of  the  feathered  race,  let  them  invite  phea- 
wits  and   woodcocks  to  adorn  their  plantations; — if  they  de- 
ght  in  the  music  of  birds,  let  them  have  aviaries,  where,  list- 
ning  to  the  sweet  melody  of  the  thrush,  the  laif-k,  the  linnet, 
nd  nightingale,  they  will  cease  to  regret  that  they  no  longer 
ear  the  noisy  croakings  of  the  crow.     Clumps  of  oaks,  or  aged 
lanes,  and  elms  and  ashes,  may  stiil  proclaim   the  antiquity 
f  the  mansion,  without  being  ca[)ed  by  clusters  of  crow  nests, 
^awns,  j^arks,  and  pleasure-grounds — ganlens,  lakes,  and  fish 
onds — may  display,  not  only  the  great  wealth,  but  the  fine 
iste  of  their  owner.     They  add  nothing,  it  is  true,  to  national 
ealth,  or  to  the  quantity  of  human  food  5  but  they  embellish 
le  country ;  they  give  employment  to  industrious  labourers ; 
rid  do  injury  to  nobody. 
These  are  tlie  only  objections  which  occur  to  me  as  likely  t^ 
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be  urged  against  carrying  into  immediate  execution  the  plan  I 
Kave  proposed  for  destroying  the  greatest  of  all  the  enemies  to 
which  agricultural  produce  is  exposed.  I  have  btft  lightly 
touched  upon  them  \  because  I  am  convinced  a  very  slight  de- 
gree of  attention  to  the  subject  will  show  their  futility.  NoUe* 
men  and  gentlemen,  as  well  as  farmers,  in  almost  every  part  df 
the  kingdom,  now  pay  some  attention  both  to  the  theory  and 
practice  of  agriculture.  I'b^  are  enrolled  among  the  members 
of  almost  every  Agricultural  Society ;  and  many  of  them  occa- 
sionally honour  such  meetings  with  their  presence.  If,  in  these 
Societies  the  business  were  taken  up  and  fully  investigated,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  either  the  plan  proposed  would  be  adopted, 
br  a  better  one  recommended.  It  is  my  intention  to  submit  it 
to  the  consideratirm  of  the  respectable  Agricultural  Society  at 
Castlc-Douglas.  I  beg,  Mr  Conductor,  you  will  have  the 
goodness  to  second  my  endeavours,  by  introaucing  it  to  the  no- 
tice of  other  meetings  of  the  same  kind  through  that  extensive 
range  where  your  useful  publication  circulates.     I  am,  &c. 

A  Member  of  the  Aoricultural  Societt^ 
January  27.  Castle-Douglas. 


to  THE  CONDUCTOR   OF   THB   FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

JUmarJcs  on  the  late  Acts  of  ParliameJit^  restricting  the  time  of 
steeping  Barley  to  be  made  into  Malt ;  and  on  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Maltsters  of  Scotland  in  consequence  of  that  Restriction. 

Sir, 

Tlie  duties  on  malt  have  been  greatly  and  justly  complain* 
6d  of,  as  higlilv  injurious  to  the  agriculture  of  Scotland.  In- 
deed, it  is  well  known,  that  the  present  laws  have  nearly  put  an 
end  to  the  growth  of  Barley,  in  all  those  counties  in  which  any 
other  crops  could  be  substituted  for  it.  But  Barley,  or  rather 
Bear  or  Big,  is  a  grain  so  Congenial  to  the  soil  ana  climate  of 
the  north  of  Scotland,  and  so  essential  to  the  improved  manage* 
tnent  of  that  part  of  the  island,  as  well  as  to  the  subsistence  of 
its  population,  that  it  is  still  grown  in  several  districts  j  even 
though  there 4s  so  little  demand  for  it  in  ordinary  seasons,  that 
the  price  which  it  brings  does  not  remunerate  the  cultivator. 
If  there  are  other  districts  of  Scotland  capable  of  producing  suck 
barley  as  may,  notwithstanding  the  inequality  of  the  duties  oa 
malt,  find  a  market  in  the  breweries  and  distilleries  of  the  coun- 
try, it  seems  to  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  late  Regu« 
laiiouS)  to  r^uc«  them  as  nearly  ai  may  Ui  to  a  level  with  suck 
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as  are  less  favourably  situated,  and  to  give  to  English  barley  a 
complete  monopoly  of  the  Scotish  market.  Tlie  sUtject  is 
therefore  interestuig  to  the  landed  interest,  as  well  as  to  the 
maltsters  of  Scotland  $  and  I  should  hope,  for  this  reason,  that 
the  following  remarks  may  find  a  place  in  vour  Magazine. 

It  is  meant  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
maltsters  in  consequence  of  the  late  acts  of  parliament,  and  to 
ofier  a  few  observations  on  the  effect  of  the  new  Regulations  upon 
the  Revenue — ^the  Maltster — the  Landed  interest — and  the  Con«- 
^umers. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  maltsters  are  distinguished  by  tempe- 
rate firmness ;  the  arguments  they  have  employed,  and  the  con- 
sequences they  have  predicted,  seem  to  be  incontrovertible ;  and 
the  security  Uiey  have  offered  against  frauds  upon  the  revenue 
is  so  fair  and  effectual,  as  to  leave  no  excuse  for  persisting  in  the 
late  obnoxious  restriction  of  the  time  of  steeping. 

By  the  6th  Section  of  the  52d  of  the  King,  cap.  IM,  (July 
1812)  maltsters  are  prohibited  from  steeping  barley  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  making  it  into  malt  beyond  55  hours,  under  a  penalty 
of  200/. 

At  a  numerous  meeting  of  the  maltsters  of  Edinburgh  and  its 
vicinity,  held  on  the  3 1st  August,  it  was  resolved,  That  it  ap- 
peared to  the  Meeting  to  bcr  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance^ 
both  to  the  maltsters  and  the  landed  interest  of  Scotland,  to 
obtain  an  alteration  of  this  law,  us  the  use  of  barley^  the  grorxth  of 
Scotlandy  wotUd  fieces%aHly  be  excluded  by  it  from  the  Scotish  brcw^ 
eries.  A  Committee  was  appointecl  to  wait  upon  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Excise,  and  that  Board  recommended  an  application 
to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury.  A  memorial  was  accordingly 
presented  to  their  Lordships;  and  the  Board  of  Excise  was 
pleased  to  issue  instructions,  not  to  record  any  maltster  for  pro- 
secution who  might  limit  his  time  of  steeping  to  a  period  not 
exceeding  80  hours,  until  the  pleasure  of  the  Treasury  was 
known.  The  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  however,  did  not  agree 
with  the  Commissioners  of  Excise,  who  certainly  had  every  op- 
portunity of  being  well  informed ;  and  all  the  relief  obtained, 
was  their  Lordships'  recommendation  to  Parliament  to  extend 
the  period  of  steeping  to  Q5  hours :  And  by  a  subsequent  act,  in 
I)ecember  last,  it  was  accordingly  extended  to  65  hours,  but  un- 
der conditions  that  must  diminish  the  value  even  of  this  inade- 
quate concession. 

This  meeting,  though  they  considered  that  there  was  not  the 
smallest  necessity  for  restricting  the  hours  of  steeping,  express- 
ed tlieir  wish  to  coincide  with  tlie  views  of  the  Treasury,  pro- 
tided  that  not  less  than  80  houi*s  we^e  allowed,  which  it  was 
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their  unanimous  opinion,  *  was  as  little  as  could  possibly  be 

•  considered  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  making  proper  malt, 

•  having  the  security  of  tlie  revenue  in  view  on  the  one  hand, 

•  and  the  proper  induli^ence  which  ought  to  be  granted  to  the 

•  fair  trader,  on  the  otner. ' 

A  general  meeting  of  the  maltsters  of  Scotland  having  been 
held,  pursu-mt  to  previf>us  advertisement,  within  the  Royal  Ex- 
change Coffee-house,  Edinburgh,  on  the  '20th  of  January  in§t, 
it  was  ihen  resolved,  *  That  in  this  climate,  the  term  reouisite 

•  for  stooping  is  so  extremely  variable,  that  it  is  impossible  to 

•  convert  the  best  barleys,  particularly  of  the  growth  of  Scot- 

•  land,  into  good  malt,  unless  the  maltster  have  it  in  his  power, 
according  to  existing  circumstances,  to  keep  the  grain  in  steep 

•  for  any  period  that  he  may  find  neccssar}',  to  the  extent  of 
^  at  least  eighty  hours, '  By  another  resolution,  they  declared 
themselves  willing  *  to  submit  to  their  cisterns  being  locked  and 

•  secnred  with  a  frame  or  grating,  so  constructed  as  to  allow  the 

•  of?icer  to  take  his  dips,  and  the  maltster  to  examine  the  pro- 

•  gress  of  the  operation.  *  This  meeting  also  resolved,  that  a 
petuion  should  be  presented  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury ;  but 
that,  previous  thereto,  copies  of  their  Resolutions  should  be  sent 
to  Aberdeen,  Inverness,  Perth,  Montrose,  and  other  places,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  opinion  and  observations  of  the  trade  oa 
them. 

In  this  state  the  matter  stands  at  present;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  that  this  application  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  by 
the  whole  trade,  will  be  more  successful  than  that  of  the  malt- 
sters of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  has  been.  Some  of  the  rea- 
sons assigned  by  the  maltsters,  for  the  proposed  extension  of 
the  period  of  steeping,  shall  now  be  stated. 

It  is  certainly  a  convincing  proof  that  65  hours  is  insuflTicient, 
when  the  practice  has  always  been,  to  allow  barley  to  remain  in 
the  steep  from  50  to  100  hours,  as  is  ascertained  by  the  Survey 
books  of  the  Revenue  Ofhcers.  But  there  are  other  authorities 
to  refer  to,  than  the  practice  of  the  maltsters  themselves,  in  con- 
firmation of  the  necessity  of  steeping  for  a  great  many  different 
periods,  according  to  circumstnnces.  In.  1805,  inconsequence 
of  an  order  from  the  House  of  Commmis,  a  series  of  experiments 
were  carried  on  in  Edinburgh,  under  the  immediate  superin- 
tendance  of  Drs  Hope,  Coventry,  and  Thomson,  assisted  by 
experienced  mnftsters  and  biewtTs.  From  these  experiments, 
i^ith  three  difierent  qualities  of  barley,  the  growth  of  several 
counties  both  in  Engl^md  and  Scotland,  though  they  were  made 
1.  r  a  different  purpose,  the  necessity  of  a  great  latitude  m  the 
lime  of  steeping,  a)^  well  as  of  extending  that  time,  in  many 
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cases,  much  beyond  65  hours,  or  even  80  hours,  is  most  com* 
pletcly  ascertained.  The  instructions  given  to  the  maltster 
employed  in  these  experiments,  were,  to  make  the  best  malt  he 
possibly  could  irom  the  grain  put  into  his  hands  ;  and  he  cer- 
tifies, that  the  hours  of  steeping  were  exactly  regulated^  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  different  barleys^  and  the  season  of  the  year 
when  the  experiments  were  carried  on.  At  that  time,  no  restric--' 
tion  of  the  time  of  steeping  had  been  thought  of;  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive,  that  any  purpose  could  be  served  by  a 
departure  from  the  most  approved  periods,  as  determined  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  just  mentioned,  by  long  and  ex- 
tensive experiepce.  Now  it  is  ascertained,  from  the  book  kept 
by  tlie  excise  officers  on  that  occasion,  that  the  average  number 
of  hours  which  the  various  parcels  of  English  barley,  and  Scots 
barley  and  big,  were  kept  in  tlie  steep,  during  the  months  of 
January,  February,  and  March,  was  fully  80,  the  period  clai^ned 
by  the  maltsters  at  present.  The  time  allowed  to  different  kinds^ 
varied  from  57  to  1 13  j^  hours.  One  parcel  of  Norfolk  barley, 
of  the  first  quality,  was  In  the  steep  for  91^  hours  ;  two  others, 
of  the  same  growth,  and  of  2d  and  3d  qualities,  required  each 
80  hours  ;  and  Kent  barley,  of  the  2d  quality,  was  steeped  8 1 
hours.  The  longest  period  (113^  hours)  was  allowed  to  barley 
of  the  growth  of  Berwickshire  and  East  Lothian,  the  two  best 
cultivated  districts  of  Scotland.  It  is  nevertheless  certain,  from 
the  Reports  <if  these  experiments,  that  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  bar- 
leys (which  are  almost  the  only  English  barleys  malted  in  this 
country)  can  be  converted  into  good  malt  with  much  less  steep- 
ing than  Scotish  barleys  of  equal  weight,  which  is  to  be  solely 
attributed  to  the  more  favourable  climate  and  soil  of  these 
counties. 

^rhis  practice,  ascertained  by  the  books  of  the  revenue  offi- 
cers, and  the  necessity  of  it  confinned  by  Uiesc  experiments, 
iflbrds  decisive  evidence,  Istj  That  it  is  impossible  to  convert 
the  best  barleys,  particularly  of  the  growth  of  Scotland,  into 
;ood  malt,  unless  the  maltster  have  it  in  his  power  to  steep  for 
I  longer  or  shorter  period,  according  to  circumstances,  of  which 
nothing  but  long  experienjce  can  enable  a  maltster  to  judge : 
ind,  2^,  That  it  there  must  be  a  restriction  of  time,  the  period 
thould  be  fixed  so  high  in  the  scale  of  established  practice,  as  to 
Tive  a  sufficient  range  to  the  judgment  and  experience  of  the 
maltster  at  every  point  below  it. — \  our  agricultural  readers  may 
probably  think  tfiis  enactment  not  much  more  judicious  tliaa 
>ne  tliat  should  order  them,  under  a  penalty,  to  sotv  their  crops, 
ind  to  reap  them,  whether  fully  ripened  or  not,  over  all  tlie  isl- 
md  at  the  same  time,  without  any  regard  to  the  difference  of 
iHmiite  and  seasons. 
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That  maltsters,  in  the  first  instance,  must  be  greatiy  injured 
by  this  restriction,  cannot  be  doubted  for  a  moment.  They  must 
purchase  the  best  English  barleys  at  any  price ;  and,  after  incur* 
ring  the  additional  expenses  of  freight,  &c.  they  may  often  find  it 
impossible  to  make  good  malt  within  the  tjme  prescribed,  owing 
to  the  colder  climate  of  this  part  of  the  island.  Their  outlay 
for  the  raw  material,  must  be  greater ;  and  yet  the  manufactured 
article  will  be  often  of  inferior  quality.  The  effect  of  these  two 
causes  operating  upon  the  price  and  demand,  may  be  expected^ 
in  a  short  time,  to  put  an  end  to  the  Scotish  breweries  altc^e* 
ther.  This  is  not  merely  conjecture ;  for  one,  at  least,  of  these 
consequences  of  the  late  Kegulations  is  already  perceptible.  The 
price  paid  at  present  by  the  maltsters  of  Edinburgh  for  Norfolk 
barley,  at  Leiih,  is  58s.,  while  the  best  East  ju>thian  barlej 
sells  at  46s. ;  the  measure  of  hoXh  being  the  same.  About  two- 
thirds  of  this  great  diflerence  of  12s.  a  boll,  must  be  ascribed  tp 
the  late  acts ;  for  the  usual  difference  of  price  was  4s.  or  5s. 
only.  Should  the  maltsters  raise  their  prices  to  the  consumer, 
when  at  the  same  time  the  quality  of  their  ale  and  beer  is  infe- 
rior, owing  to  imperfect  preparation,  it  is  probable  we  shaB 
«oon  have  no  malt  liquor  at  aii,  unless  it  is  brought  ft'om  £ng« 
land. 

So  far  tlie  restriction,  imposed  by  the  late  acts  of  Parliament, 
immediately  affects  the  maltster.  \V  ith  regard  to  the  security  of 
the  revenue,  it  must  be  evident,  p.irticularly  $ince  the  maltsters 
have  offeree  to  si^bmit  to  their  cisterns  being  locked  and  secur- 
ed, tliat  the  restriction  is  altogetlier  unnecessary.  Indeed,  with- 
out this  precaution,  there  are  other  provisions  in  these  acts, 
which  render  tlie  commission  of  frauds,  under  a  re|jular  survcyt 
often  three  times  in  the  day,  ahriost  impossible.  'I'he  frauds  aK 
ludcd  to  in  the  debates  in  Parliament,  do  not  by  any  means 
prove  the  contrary.  Tliey  were  not  committed,  at  least  not  to 
any  considerable  extent,  by  traders  regularly  entered  and  sur- 
veyed, but  liy  persons  of  a  very  different  description.  This  ne- 
cessary, and;  in  Scotland,  well  known  distinction,  ought  to  have 
Jx»en  made  ;  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  number  of  bushels 
detected,  should  also  liave  been  stated.  The  Excise  system  has 
never  been  in  complete  operation  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
because  the  revenue  drawn  from  those  parts  cannot  afford  the 
expense  of  the  necessarj'  cstablisliment ;  and  one  Excise  officer 
usually  has  the  charge  of  a  widely  extended  district.  The 
Highland  maltster  finds  a  cistern  in  every  loch  and  rivulet  of 
Hiis  glens  and  moimtalns  for  his  bag  of  a  few  bushels  of  barley  ; 
and  the  officer's  chief  employment  is  to  detect  frauds,  rather 
ihan  to  survey  and  collect  regularly,  which  In  his  situatipn  ara 
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impracticable.  The  new  regaladons  cannot,  therefore,  have  the 
least  effect  in  preventing  these  frauds ;  to  which,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, there  is  too  great  a  propensity  in  that  part  of  the  coon-* 
try,  fostered,  perhaps,  by  the  injudicious  and  indiscriminate  ap- 
pUcation  of  the  malt  and  distillery  laws.  It  is  by  no  means  a 
censure  upon  the  regalar  maltsters  of  Scotland,  that  the  con- 
victions have  been  more  numerous  here  than  in  England,  as 
stated  by  Mr  Wharton  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  for  the 
comparison,  to  give  it  any  weight  in  t;he  present  question,  ought 
Co  have  been  made  between  the  maltsters  of  botn  countries  re^ 
gtdarlt/  entered  and  surveyed  \  and  then,  it  is  presumed,  the  re- 
sult would  have  been  much  in  favour  of  the  Scotish  maltsters, 
both  as  it  respected  the  quantities  of  grain  and  the  number  of 
convictions ;  the  practice  of  the  Scotish  brewers,  of  making 
their  own  malt,  subjecting  them  to  more  frequent  inspection 
than  the  English  maltster. 

But  there  are  other  considerations  respecting  the  revenue^ 
than  merely  the  security  of  it.  How  far  the  late  acts  may  af- 
fect the  amoHfU  of  it,  is  a  very  important  question  ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  they  must  diminish  it  considerably.  Tliere 
are  different  kinds  of  beer  now  in  use  in  Scotland  which  pay 
no  duty.  A  rise  in  the  price  of  malt  liquor  would  introdfuce 
these  beers  into  more  general  consumption,  especially  if  the 
ouality  of  malt  liquors  were  deteriorated  at  the  same  time.  One 
tning,  however,  is  certain,  that  it  must  be  injurious  to  the  re- 
venue to  have  barley  steeped  for  a  shorter  period  than  it  re- 
quires for  perfect  saturation,  because  it  must  be  proportionaDy 
deficient  in  sweU. 

When  upon  the  subject  of  revenue,  I  may  perhaps  be  allow- 
ed to  notice  another  act,  passed  in  the  month  of  December* 
By  the  second  section  of  cap.  i5.,  there  is  a  new  duty  of  Sd.  a 
bushel  imposed  upon  all  malt  to  be  made  in  Scotland,  from  the 
2Sd  June  18  i 3  to  '2Uh  June  1814  ;  and  by  section  fourth,  this 
duty  must  raise  the  sum  of  20,000/.,  clear  of  all  charges  and 
deductions.  But  as  the  actual  amount  of  a  tax  is  sometimes  a 
little  diflerent  from  the  estimated  amount,  there  is  a  clause  add- 
ed which  must  effectually  remove  any  doubts  of  this  kind.  If 
there  shall  be  a  deficiency,  it  must  be  made  good  by  a  surcharge 
upon  maltsters,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  malt  mode  by 
each  respectively  during  the  year  preceding  2Uh  June  1814. 
It  is  only  a  few  davs  since  this  act  reached  Edinburgh  ;  and  not 
an  individual  of  tne  trade,  it  is  believed,  ever  heard  of  the  new 
duty,  until  the  act  itself  ^  told  the  tale. '  How  this  new  duty, 
with  this  very  unusual  clause,  found  its  way  into  a  Bill  about 
personal  estates  and  fnuffi  nobody  hereabouts  can  well  conjee* 
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turc.  But  it  may  deserve  conf^idemtjon,  how  far  this  method 
of  brill ninnr  the  e-tiiiiated  and  actual  amount  of  a  tax  to  agreci 
niav  IK  t  be  advf^.ageousjh  extended  tcj  other  branches;  of  the 
xeveiuie.  E.-timates,  a^vonlin^jj  xo  thi'?  plan,  may  be  founded 
soL'ly  upon  the  vv^ants  oi  the  Ireasurv  5  and  Jitlle  regard  needs 
be  paid  ti>  r.ny  doubly  abon I  realizing  the  an^ount,  so  lons^  as 
iherf  aio  ajiy  tangible  lands.  Perhaps  it  might  be  agreeable  to 
this  principle,  to  consoHJate  all  tlie  different  branches  of  th^ 
re^'0!iue — to  tho  areat  benefit  of  V.iv  country.  The  expense  of 
collection  wuul<{  tims  be  reduced  to  a  trifle ;  for  tlierc  would  be 
little  more  r?<jnircd  th^n  to  apply  t)ie  simple  operation  of  the 
Kule  of  Proportion,  in  the  way  prescribed  for  surcharging  the 
maltsters. 

But  to.  return  to  the  steeping  of  barley  for  malt — It  is  the 
opinion  of  manv  well  informed  persons,  in  no  way  connected 
with  the  trade,  tliat  the  restriction  will  operate  as  a  virtual  pro- 
hibition of  naltiniij  Scotish  barley.  It  was  therefore  proposed 
to  consider  thi -  icgulation  in  an  agricultural  view,  and  to  cxa- 
Tnine  its  prob:ible  effects  upon  the  Landed  Interest,  which  is  not 
a  litile  concerned  with  any  measure  that  may  further  depress  the 
val.te  of  barley.  But  under  the  impression  that  the  maltsters 
will  be  successful  in  their  intended  application  to  the  Treasury, 
I  shi»ll  not  detain  your  readers  longer  at  this  time ;  though  the 
subject  may  be  resumed,  if  the  just  expectations  of  the  maltster 
— of  the  Lnidholder  and  fai'mcr- — and  of  the  public,  should  be 
disappointed.     I  am,  &c. 

Edinburg/i^  20th  Jan.  It5l3,  RuSTicus. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  Perrnannit  Grass  Pasture, 

Sir, 

In  the  Traveller's  Notes  on  the  State  of  Cultivation,  Jicc.  m 
the  course  of  a  tour  through  several  parts  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, in  autunji  I8l  J,  inserted  in  some  of  your  late  Numbers, 
there  is  an  omission  of  Ilemarks  on  the  Permanent  Grass  Pas- 
tures of  England,  which  I  now  l)eg  leave  to  supply. 

Nothing  strikes  a  traveller  passing  from  Scotland  to  England 
more  forcibly,  than  the  beautil'ul  verdure  of  the  grass  grounds 
in  many  places  in  England,  and  particularly  in  Yorksnirc,  as 
there  arc  scarcely  any  such  fields  to  be  seen  in  Scotland.  In- 
deed, the  fresh  deep  green  oi  an  English  meadow,  in  summer, 
and  autumn,  is  surpassed  in  no  country  in  the  world. 

^  This  is  not  occasioned  '\v  the  general  superiority  of  the  soil 
pf  England,  but  arises  from  tlie  diiierent  management  of  ijip 
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sward,  more  particularly  from  its  top-dressings  with  manuresy 
and  remaining  many  years  in  grass,  "where  the  texture  and 
tcrials  of  the  subsoil  are  adapte<l  for  such  practicei 

It  is  not  meant  to  recommeud,  that  as  much  ground  should 
Hiain  in  permanent  pasture  here,  as  in  England,  where  the  nature 
of  that  Jewish  tax  for  the  support  of  tlie  clergy,  induces  the 
people  to  follow  this  mode  of  culture  to  too  great  an  extent :  But, 
witliout  going  farther  than  the  well  known  fact,  that  whenever 
•uch  verdurous  pasturing  grounds  occur  in  this  country,  they 
are  let  for  short  periods  at  proponionally  higher  rents. than  any 
other  lands,  I  think  we  may  proceed  to  some  greater  extent  in 
the  cultivation  of  permanent  pasture  than  we  do. 

I  would  be  very  presumptuous,  indeed,  were  I  to  state  to  th^ 
Scotish  farmers  what  are  the  grounds  best  adapted  for  such  crop^ 
or  the  way  of  laying  tliem  down  in  gra>s ;  but  I  may  be  per- 
mitteil  to  mention  the  subsequent  mode  of  culture  followed  by 
the  English  fanneis ;  because,  if  it  is  generally  known,  it  is  very 
little  imitated  in  Scotland. 

Top-dressings  are  in  the  South  considered  as  the  necessaiy 
means  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  gra»s  grounds.  The  dung  o£, 
the  larger  sort  of  pasturing  cattle,  too  generally  wasted  by  l>eing 
alloweu  to  dry  on  the  turt'  in  the  summer,  is  not  always  account* 
cd  sutiicient  tor  that  purpose,  even  in  grazed  fields ;  and  where 
the  crops  are  to  be  cut  for  hay,  the  turf  is  dunged  eacli  alternate 
year,  every  kind  of  manure  used  for  arable  lunds  being  applied  t<| 
green  pastures. 

In  Scotland,  we  suppose  it  wasteful  to  expose  putrescent  ma* 
nurcs  on  the  surface,  even  when  .spread  in  the  pro]>er  season^ 
and  in  the  best  Hianner,  because  it  is  bell^val,  from  theoretic 
reasoning,  that  th'-  fluid  and  elastic  parts  of  dung  are  thus  eva^ 
porated,  and  it  ihjrcbv  loses  its  most  nutritious  principles s 
whereas  the  grazier  in  the  8outh  alleges,  that,  in  his  practice, 
such  manures  can  be  u>jd  in  uo  way  so  advantageously  as  in 
top-dressing  grass  fields,  at  least  to  a  certain  degree ;  and  that 
all  manures  tliat  arc  niixed  do»:p  in  the  soil,  are  in  a  great  meii*. 
s»ure  lost,  as  never  altogether  coming  in  contact  with  the  cuki^ 
vated  vegetables. 

Accordingly,  at  tlic  end  of  autumn,  you  see  the  English 
faruier  every  where  carrying  out  putrescent  manure  to  be  spresid 
over  his  meadows,  a  practice  also  recoinmended  much  by  alltha 
ancient  Roman  authors  on  agricuiti?:  il  suLjects:  And  it  wai| 
Cato,  I  think,  who,  on  being  asked  lils  oj>iiti.)n,  what  was  the 
most  profitable  sort  of  crops?  answered,  tiiosc  of  mr a donss^  oc 
grass  grounds  well  cultivated,  which  are  less  expensive  than  oonx 
tieJd^,  vineyards  or  oliveyards.     Let  tho-Scotiiih  fanner  bm  tiy 
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ft  top-drcssing  <m  one  small  field  of  dry  subsofl,  best  adapted 
£>r  gross  on  his  farm,  and  it  is  probable  he  will  not  r^ret  the 
expenditure  of  the  manure,  as  it  will  ^ve  an  abundant  return 
tS  herbage.  Long  or  fresh  dung  is  the  best  cure  I  know  for 
grass  ground  overrun  with  moss  or  fog. 

Not  only  putrescent  manures  are  used  as  top-dressings  by  th# 
English  farmer,  but  also  lime  and  marl,  either  alone,  or  as  com- 
posts with  other  substances. 

About  Disley,  in  Cheshire,  I  have  observed,  that  it  is  a  ge- 
neral practice  to  manure  the  grass  fields  with  limei  Whenever 
Erne  is  so  used,  it  has  the  immediate  effect  to  sweeten  the  pas-^^ 
tare,  that  is,  to  make  it  more  relished  by  cattle,  and,  by  de* 
grees,  even  to  alter  the  nature,  as  well  as  to  augment  the  quan- 
tity, of  the  herbage. 

In  Lancashire,  marl  is  the  great  article  for  the  C^tiEzation  of 
grass  fields.  While  in  Cumbeiland  and  Westmoreland,  the  top- 
dressing  generally  used,  is  a  composition  of  lime  and  rich  eartn, 
or  peat,  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  part  of  lime  to  four  of 
€orth ;  with  which  they  not  unfreqiently  mix  a  proportion  of 
dung,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  grass  fiekls. 

In  the  former  parts  of  the  Traveller's  Notes,  in  mentioning 
the  native  plants  of  some  soils,  I  observe  a  botanical  error, 
which  I  beg  leave  now  to  correct.  In  place  of  Fumaria  officii 
mfdisy  wherever  it  occurs,  please  read  Potentilla  anserina,  vulgo^ 
goose-grass,  or  silver-weed. 

26th  Jan.  1813.  A.  S. 


FOR  THE  farmer's  MAGAZINE, 

Account  of  a  simple  Steaming  Apparatus  for  Cooking  Roots^  or 
other  Food  for  Live  Stock.      With  a  Plate. 

The  chief  advantage  attending  the  use  of  diis  apparatus,  con- 
nsts  in  saving  the  iabonr  and  time  of  lifling  off  and  on,  the  tubs 
or  casks  for  holding  the  materials  to  be  steamed,  and  also  the 
expense  of  cost  and  repairs  of  leaden  pipes,  cocks,  &c.  Its  su- 
periority over  those  commonly  used,  particularly  in  a  large  ope^ 
ration,  must  be  at  once  perceived  by  those  who  have  paid  atten- 
tion to  the  subject. 

The  boiler  may  be  of  any  approved  form,  and  of  a  size  pro- 
portioned to  that  of  the  box,  with  a  furnace  of  that  construction 
which  aftbrds  the  greatest  (luantity  of  heat  to  the  boiler,  with 
the  smallest  waste  of  fuel.  The  box  may  be  made  of  stout  pine 
plank,  well  jointed  together.    Ojie  of  eight  feet  in  lengtb^i  fivf 
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feet  wide,  and  three  feet  deep,  will  serve  for  cooking  potatoes 
in  the  space  of  one  hour,  sufficient  to  feed  fifty  large  milch  cows 
for  twenty-f«ur  hours. 

Tlie  box  should  stand  within  a  few  feet  of  the  boiler,  with  iti 
tide  parallel  to  it,  either  on  a  piece  of  solid  building,  or  on  six 
or  more  posts.  It  must  have  a  bottom  with  holes  or  gratings 
and  a  close  one  about  a  foot  below  it  From  the  upper  part  of 
the  boiler,  a  pipe  of  wood,  or  any  other  suitable  substance,  pro* 
cecds,  and  enters  into  the  box  about  the  middle  of  its  side,  be» 
tween  the  false  and  solid  bottoms,  conducting  the  steam  into  the 
space  between  them,  which,  penetrating  through  the  holes  or 
grating  of  the  false  bottom,  rises  upwards,  and  mixes  with  die 
contents  of  the  box ;  while  the  condensed  steam,  and  any  liquid 
matter  that  may  ooze  out  of  the  materials,  drips  through  the 
apertures,  and  lodges  on  the  solid  bottom  below,  from  whence 
it  can  be  let  "off  by  a  cock  fitted  to  it  for  that  purpose.  Tlieie 
is  an  opening  in  the  upper  part  of  the  box  two  feet  square,  shut 
by  a  lid  that  moves  on  hinges.  This  lid  is  kept  down  by  its  own 
weight  only,  and  acts  as  a  safety  valve  to  the  box  and  boiler  al« 
so,  from  the  connexion  between  them  ;  though  the  boiler  may 
be  accommodiited  with  a  separate  safety  valve,  if  thought  ne« 
cessary.  When  the  force  of  the  steam  is  very  great,  the  lid 
is  lifted  up,  a  quantity  escapes  into  the  atmospliere,  and  the 
lid  then  falls  down  again  of  its  own  accord.  This  aperture  is 
made  so  large,  that  it  may  be  used  to  fill  the  box  with  whatever 
material  is  uitended  to  be  steamed.  One  end  of  the  box  must 
be  accommodated  witii  a  door,  which  must  fit  close,  and  be  se- 
cured firm,  while  the  operation  of  steaming  goes  on  j  but  must 
admit  of  being  opened  to  one  side  when  the  business  of  cooking 
is  finished,  to  allow  the  contents  ul  the  box  to  be  drawn  out  by 
a  solid  iron  rake,  into  a  large  trough  placed  immediately  belov 
to  rcKreive  them.  From  the  ignorance  and  carelessness  of  scr« 
vants,  in  managing  fire  in  the  furnace,  the  lK)ttoms  of  cast-iroa 
boilers  arc  sometimes  fused,  especially  if  the  water  in  the  boiler 
be  allowed  to  get  too  low ;  and,  again,  if  the  boiler  be  too  sud- 
denly suppliedwith  water,  when  red  hot,  it  will  crack.  To  pre? 
vent  tliese  accidents,  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  has  been  cut  out^ 
and  its  place  supplied  with  broad  plates  of  malleable  iron  lapped 
over  each  other,  and  clinched  to  the  cast-iron  sides  of  the  boil- 
er. But  all  risk  of  either  fusing  or  cracking  would  be  prevented^ 
by  supplying  the  boiler  gradually  with  water  from  a  cistern,  in 
the  manner  it  is  furnished  to  the  boilers  of  steam  engines.  The 
boiler  may  also  be  provided  with  two  cocks,  attached  to  pipet 
of  different  lengths,  to  determine  at  any  time  whether  the  bcnler 
has  ^oo  much  or  too  little  water  in  it,  though  there  wiU  hardl|^ 
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be  any  occasion  for  lliese  ;  because,  if  the  valve  or  lid  hanging 
on  the  aperture  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  cistern,  and  the  stone  %\v^ 
ponded  on  the  surface  of  tlie  water  in  th?  Ix>iler,  be  in  due  equi« 
llbnum,  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  boiler  must  always  be  the 
same,  while  there  is  a  hulllcient  quantity  in  die  cibteru  to  supplj 
the  wi)}jle  from  evnporation  in  the  boiler. 

It  mipht  be  an  imi)rovement,  to  have  the  top  of  the  box  made 
to  lift  c^ffand  on,  for  the  purpose  of  fiilin^j  it  more  conveniently 
vilh  the  materiiils  to  be  steamed  :  Also  to  nave  divisions  to  slidt 
out  and  in,  to  contract  the  space  in  the  box,  to  suit  a  smaller 
quantity  of  materials  that  might  at  any  time  be  recjuired  to  be 
steamed.  Those  sliding  divihions  would,  each  in  their  turn,  be- 
come the  top  of  the  box,  and  v/ould  each  re(}uire  to  have  the  lid 
moveable  on  hi::^es  accordingly.  It  would  greatly  expedite 
the  business,  if  a  crane  were  used  for  lifting  the  potatoes  from 
the  washing  machine,  and  depositincr  them  on  a  barred  plat- 
form to  drip.  This  platform  might  be  placed  near  to  the  oox, 
above  it  somewhat,  and  projecting  over  it  a  little  withal,  so  that 
when  enough  of  potatoes  had  been  washed,  the  whole  might  be 
tumbled  into  tlic  box  at  once,  by  raising  the  opposite  side  of  ih^ 
plattbrm. 


Explanation  of  the  Engraving. 

A  Bottom  of  the  st-L^an-ing  box,  with  grating  or  holes. 

1?  Door  of  the  box. — To  open  with  iron  hasp,  to  secure  it  whem 

shut. 
C  The  boiler. 
D  The  i)ipe  for  conducting  tlie  steam  between  the  open  and 

close*  bottoms  of  the  box. 
E   Sliding  division  of  the  box,  with  handles  for  pushing  it  in^ 

and  drawing  it  out. 
F  T'^nd  view  of  the  steamin.g  box,  with  iron  hasps  securing  the 

door. 
G  Boiler  and  pipe. 
H  Side  view  of  the  steaming  box. 

I     Lid  moveable  on  hinges,  and  acting  as  a  safety  valve- 
K  Cock  for  discharging  water  from  the  boiler. 
L  Cock  lor  discharging  condensed  steam  and  other  liquids  fKW 

the  bottom  of  uxQ  steaming:  box. 
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15.  Impraued  Construction  of  a  Douhle-jointed  Horse^&ioe.    TI 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMEr's  MAGAZINE. 

PI  improved  Construction  of  a  Douhte-jointed  Horse-Shoe^  for 
the  Purpose  of  remedying  Contraction  of  the  Foot^  mlhout 
losing  the  Labour  of  the  Horse. 

[R,  Edinhtirghf  20th  January,  1815. 

In  a  former  Number,  it  was  attempted  to  be  shown,  that 
any  of  our  best  horses  were  rendered  useless,  by  a  strange 
•rvcrsity  in  the  mode  of  shoeing;  and  that,  besides,  much 
iflerin^  was  inflicted  upon  the  poor  animal.  One  of  the  pre- 
sent diseases  arising  from  such  neglect,  is  contraction  of  the 
eel,  to  which  young  horses  are  more  liable  than  any  other, 
•cm  the  natural  pliability  of  the  constituent  parts  of  their  won-  • 
erfiil  foot.  Parallel  to  this  perversity,  was  the  absurd  custom, 
uring  a  part  of  the  last  century,  of  girding  up  our  young  la- 
lies  in  whalebone  or  steel-ribbed  stays;  and  is  the  odious  fashion, 
xisting  at  this  moment,  of  contracting,  by  force,  the  feet  of  th« 
lelicate  females  of  China.  Both  tliese  absurdities  have  often 
►ecn  treated  with  ludicrous  and  grave  severity ;  and  both  have 
leen  found  fraught  with  grievous  evils. 

It  was  formerly  remarked,  th:it  the  hoof  of  a  horse  has  a 
onstant  tendency  to  increase  in  circumference;  and  that,  when 
Ins  natural  propensity  is  counleractcd,  by  die  operation  of  a  firm 
ing  of  iron,  nailed  all  around,  the  least  powerful  part  yields  to 
be  pressure,  which  then  falls  upon  the  tender  mechanism  of 
be  internal  frog,  exciting  a  high  degree  of  inflammation,  fol- 
>wed  by  thrushes  (or  tumours),  and  ending  in  contraction,  or 
losing  of  the  clefts  of  the  heels. 

A  horse,  in  this  situation,  is  scf^n  to  walk  just  as  a  man  would 
o,  whose  feet  are  bound  up  with  tight  shoes ;  pinched  with 
Xcruciating  jjain  at  every  step. 

This  evil  has  been  long  known,  though  the  cause  has  been 
eldom  truly  .assigned,  but  by  intelligent  veterinary  surgeons ; 
nd,  even  in  Uieir  hands,  the  remedy,  though  obvious,  hafi 
^een  conducted  in  rather  an  awkward  manner,  and  so  as  ta 
ob  the  owner,  for  a  time,  df  the  use  of  the  animal. 

A  jointed  shoe,  witli  a  screw  at  the  heel,  has  been  Ion f^  in 
^^e ;  and  it  has  most  properly  been  the  practice,  to  soak  the 
'orse's  foot,  for  hours  together,  in  tepid  water,  to  render  the 
'oof  more  pliant.  The  screw,  however,  is  so  rudely  construct- 
ed as  to  act  only  on  one  side  of  the  hoof  at  a  time ;  so  that 
>rst  one  side  is  to  be  forced  open,  and  then  the  odier;  a 
Method  which,  of  itself,  must  augment  the  sufftuing  of  the 
^JJiinaL     The  kcrew  is  turned  by  meant  of  an  iron  rod  ap* 
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plied  to  a  perforation  at  the  end  protruding  from  the  fboti 
cither  on  the  outside  or  the  inside,  as  the  force  is  applied ;  and 
fts  the  resistance  depends  entirely  upon  the  strength  of  the  nails, 
and  as  these  must,  of  necessity,  be  ever  placed  in  the  crust, 
there  is  a  perpetual  effort  to  separate  tlie  crust  from  the  inneri 
and  sensible  part,  of  the  foot. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  the  importance  of  some  altera- 
tion in  the  treatment,  both  for  tlie  comfort  of  the  animal,  and 
the  benefit  of  the  owner,  will  be  sufficiently  apparent  §  and, 
with  this  view,  I  shall  attempt  to  describe  an  improvement  up- 
on the  double-jointed  shoe. 

No.  1.  is  the  shoe»  as  I  propose  it  shall  be  applied  to  the 
iiorse's  foot. 

2,  represents  the  shoe  disjointed. 

5  S,  are  the  two  joints,  to  be  rivetted  on  the  outside,  and 
countersunk  in  the  inside,  so  as  to  prevent  the  knob  from  pres- 
sing upon  the  sole. 

At  4  4,  are  two  clips,  turned  up  so  as  to  embrace  the  clefts 
betwixt  the  frog  and  the  bars  on  each  side,  and  thus  to  prevent 
the  pressure  outwards  from  being  wholly  imposed  upon  the  nails 
placed  in  the  crust. 

5  5  5,  is  a  screw-bar,  in  three  parts,  of  the  width,  when 
•crewed  together,  of  the  contracted  heel  of  the  horse,  or,  in  o- 
tlier  words,  of  the  width  of  the  heel  of  the  shoe  which  it  is 
found  necessary  to  apply  to  the  foot,  from  its  deformity.  This 
bar  terminates  at  each  end,  in  a  circular  blunt  point ;  and  these 
points  are  adapted  to  a  corresponding  socket  formed  in  the  heel 
of  the  shoe,  under  the  clip. 

No.  6.  is  a  strong  iron  winch,  with  a  prong,  adapted  precise- 
ly to  the  square  of  the  bar,  at  the  parts  5  5  5.  Two  of  these 
are  necessary. 

When  the  shoe  is  put  on,  having  been  previously  provided 
with  its  screw-bar,  it  should  cover  the  rim  of  the  foot,  so  as 
that  the  clips  adapt  themselves  readily  to  the  hollow  betwixt  tha 
frog  and  the  bars,  and  the  heels  be  raised  so  high  as  to  prevent 
the  screw-bar  bruising  the  frog.  The  horse's  foot  should  be  kept 
moist,  if  his  master's  work  does  not  lead  him  to  be  used  in  damp 
grounds.  Let  a  person  then  take  up  the  horse's  foot,  and,  witn. 
one  winch  in  his  left  hand,  let  him  embrace  and  hold  fast  the 
centre  part  of  the  screw,  and,  with  another  winch  in  his  right 
hand,  let  him  give  the  screws  at  each  end  a  turn,  and  continue 
doing  so  from  day  to  day,  till  he  finds  the  screws  extended  to 
tiieir  utmost  length ;  or  till  he  finds  the  heel  widened,  so  as  to 
present  the  foot  m  its  natural  form  ;  which  he  is  thus  enabled  ta 
efliect  by  gradual  and  almost  imperceptible  meansi  little  and  Iit« 
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tie  at  a  time,  preventingpne  moment's  suffering  to  the  animaL 
The  great  importance  of  this  improvement  arises  out  of  the 
ease  with  which  the  horse  may  be  wrought  when  under  the  o- 
peration  ;  but,  as  it  is  impossible  to  place  heels  upon  the  shoe 
oP  a  hunter,  of  such  size  as  to  allow  the  screw-bar  to  act  upon 
them,  I  propose  that,  in  such  a  case,  an  eye  should  be  screwed 
into  each  heel  in  which  the  ends  of  the  screw-bar  are  to  act; 
•o  that  a  horse  can  be  galloped  with  great  &cility,  *  by  uih 
screwing  the  bar  and  eyes,  when  going  out ;  and  they  are  re- 

f>Iaced  upon  his  return  to  the  stable.  Hie  foot  should  be  care* 
iiUy  wasned  out,  and  the  screws  oiled. 

No.  7.  represents  the  screw-bar  applied  to  a  shoe,  the  heds 
of  which  are  not  raised. 

At  8  8,  there  are  two  eyes  screwed  into  the  heels,  to  receive 
the  ends  of  the  screw-ban 

It  is  only  necessary  further  to  remark,  that,  in  either  case, 
the  screw-bar  may  be  removed  at  pleasure,  if  the  length  is  kept 
shorter  than  the  width  of  the  heels,  and  screwed  outward  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  as  already  described. 

As  a  great  deal  was  formerly  said  about  shoes  remaining  too 
long  upon  the  foot,  it  is  perhaps  proper  to  remark,  that  it  mat- 
ters  not  how  long  a  jointed  shoe  remains,  as  the  joints  admit  of 
the  natural  augmentation  of  circumference.  J. 
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Outlines  of  the  Plan  of  an  Institution  at  Edinhurghy  to  be  catted 

*  The  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Beggars,  the  Relitf  of 
'  occasional  Distress j  and  the  Encouragement  of  Indtistry  among 

•  the  Poor  within  the  City  and  Environs  of  Edinburgh* ' 

The  idea  of  this  Institution  was  originally  suggested  by  Mr 
Robert  Johnston,  one  of  the  present  Magistrates  of  Edia- 
bui^li,  who,  during  the  last  summer,  devoted  himself,  with 
much  zeal  and  ability,  to  the  collection  of  the  information  re- 
fjuisite  for  the  formation  of  such  an  establishment.  He  lost  no 
time,  after  he  was  in  a  state  to  make  a  proposition  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  bringing  the  matter  under  the  consideration  of  the  Com- 
missioners oi  roXicc ;  and,  with  their  sanction,  he  obtained  se- 
veral meetings  of  the  most  respectable  persons  in  Edinburgh^ 


*  I  have  seen  this  tried  with  complete  success. 
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who  have  entered  into  his  project  witli  an  alacritv  anrl  zeal 
whidi  give  every  promise  of  early  success  to  the  iinc!ertaking. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  tlie  C/onncil-C-haniber  here,  on  the  2jlh 
January  current,  a  Report,  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  Mr 
John  H.  Forbes,  advocate,  from  the  materials  pre\'iousIy  col- 
lected, was  taken  under  consideration,  and  unanimously  ap- 
proved of.  It  contains  a  summary  of  the  projected  Institution; 
and  we  are  patisfi'id,  from  the  liuninous  order  of  its  detail;,  and 
the  enlightened  views  bv  which  it  is  distinguishetl,  that  it  will 
inatertally  tend  to  proiluce  iniiversal  favour  and  support  to  the 
Establishment.  Of  this  Ileport,  and  of  the  plans  which  it  de- 
vdops,  we  lose  no  time  in  laying  a  short  view  before  our  read- 
ers ;  and  we  particularly  reconunend  the  subject  to  the  early 
consideration  of  the  Heritors  and  Kirk  sessions  of  the  dificrent 
parishes  throughout  Scotland,  and  of  all  others  interested  in 
the  management  of  the  j^oor,  who  may  be  satisfied  that,  by  the 
rigorous  execution  of  such  a  plan  in  any  part  of  the  country, 
there  will  be  a  great  accession  to  the  numoers  of  the  indigent 
in  all  the  adjoining  c|uartcrs,  and  whose  duty,  therefore,  it  im- 
mediately will  become,  to  consider  of  the  adoption  of  some  suni- 
lar  institution,  to  provide  for  their  own  protection. 

The  poor,  according  to  this  able  Ileport,  may  be  divided 
into  four  classes. 

•  1.  Those  who  are  unable  to  contribute  any  thing  to  their  sup- 

•  port.     2.  Those  whose  work  cannot  altogether  support  them.     S. 

•  Those  who,  from  any  cause,  are  thrown  out  of  employment.    4. 

•  Those  who,  though  able  to  woik,  prefer  begging,  as  a  trade,  to 

•  any  odicr  employment. 

•  The  first  class  is  next  to  be  distinguished  into  those  whom  the 

•  city  is  legally  bound  to  maintain,  and  those  w!io  come  here  from 

•  other  quarters,  as  to  the  best  marlcct  for  their  trade.     These  last 

•  are  to  be  sent  back  to  tlieir  respective  parishes,  being  allowed  a 

•  liide  aid  to  convey  them  homo. 

•  Those,  again,  who  have  claims  upon  tlie  Charity  Workhouse, 

•  after  having  their  cases  considered  by  the  Society,  will  be  recom* 

•  mended  to  apply  to  that  institution,  in  all  cases  where  permanent 

•  pensions  seem  to  be  the  only  possible  mode  of  provision. 

•  Witli  regard  to  the  other  classes,  it  is  conceived,  that  it  would 

•  not  be  beneficial  to  the  public  to  exclude,  irom  the  notice  of  the 

•  Institution,  those  who  are  able  to   work,  and  can   thus,  in  partf 

•  support  themselves,  even  diongh  they  have  no  legal  residence  in 

•  this  place.     For,  in  a  remote  parish,  it  might  be  q'lite  impossible 
«  to  find  any  work  suited  to  their  powers ;  whereas,  in  a  great  town^ 

•  there  are  many  means  of  employment  for  those  whose  strength 

•  does  not  enable  them   to^  undertake   die   more   laborious  occu- 

•  pations.  * 
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The  natute  of  the  support  expected  frpm  the  public  at  large^ 
is  stated  in  the  following  manner.  They  may  fa^  expected  ta 
•ontribute^ 

«  1.  The  funds  necessary  for  die  support  of  the  Institution.  Here» 
all  the  Society  need  ask  is^  that,  instead  of  the  relief  of  apparent 
want,  without  inquiry,  the  sUms  which  are  at  present  extorted  by 
the  arts  of  beggars,  diall  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society  y 
and  as  the  investigation  of  the  mendicants'  cases  will  neyer  be 
coaamitted  to  subordinate  agents,  but  be  undertaken  by  respect- 
able persons,  the  contributor  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowingi 
chat  his  chanty  has  been  well  applied. '  p.  7« 
The  funds  required  for  this  purpose  are  proposed  to  be  raised  from, 
a  general  subscription  among  the  inhabitants,  by  sending  round  a 
book  in  the  way  very  efficiently  practised  by  many  charitable  in- 
stitutions in  this  city,  and  by  placing  subscription-cards  in  the 
banks,  and  other  public  offices.  No  annual  subscription  should 
exceed  91,  2s.  The  smallest  donation  should  be  received.  A 
small  locked  box,  with  an  aperture  in  the  top,  might  also  accom- 
pany the  subscription«book,  in  order  to  receive  the  contributions 
of  diose  who  might  choose  to  give  a  small  sum  without  putting 
down  their  names.  Similar  boxes  might  be  fixed  in  different  parts 
of  the  town*  to  receive  any  casual  contribution  from  the  bene- 
volent. ♦ 

*  The  funds  of  the  Society  will  also  be  benefited  by  the  sale  of 
tickets  of  reference  (price  twopence),  with  which  the  benevolent 
are  expected  to  furnish  themselves,  to  give  to  any  person  applying 
for  charity,  which  will  entitle  them  to  have  the  case  of  that  per- 
son investigated  by  the  Society. 

*  2.  The  Society  may  expect  from  the  public,  that  they  will  dis- 
continue the  practice  of  giving  alms  in  the  streets  \  satisfied,  as 
they  must  be,  that,  in  general,  such  bounty  serves  no  Sther  pur- 
pose than  that  of  a  premium  for  idleness  and  imposture.  When  a 
mendicant  applies  for  aid  to  any  one,  instead  of  money,  ht  may 
receive  a  ticket  of  reference. 

«  3.  The  Society  must  look  to  the  public  for  giving  encourage- 
ment to  the  sale  of  such  articles  as  it  shall  be  within  the  ability  of 
the  poor  to  manufacture  or  work. 

*  To  find  proper  employment  for  the^'^^oor,  has  always  been  the 
chief  difficulty  ifi  institutions. of  this  kind  ;  and  it  i^  here  that  the 
countenance  of  the  public  will  be  most  essential.  It  may  be  confi- 
dently cfxpectedi  that  the  various  manufacturers  and  shopkeepers 
in  this  city  will  cordially  cooperate  with  the  Society,  in  givfng  efi- 
couragement  to  the  industry  of  the  poof  under  the  superintend- 
ance  of  the  Society ;  the  consequence  of  ^hich  will  free  them  froni 
those  vagrant  pilferers  who  at  present  infest  the  doors  of  their  shops. 


.   *  We  recommend  the  plan  of  boxes  fixdd  in  the  houses  of  privattf- 
lamilies,  as  practised  at  Hamburgh,  to  the  notice  of  the  Society. 
imu  xxv<  Ko.  i%.  F 
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*  The  Committee  recommend,  that  a  repository  should  be  opened 
for  the  reception  of  such  articles  of  work  as  the  poor  may  ezecutei 
under  the  immediate  superintendance  of  one  or  two  of  the  inoit 
respectable  of  the  poor.  It  most  be  the  object  of  the  Society  to 
direct  thr>sc  ;«rtlcles  to  be  made  which  are  found  to  be  most  sale- 
able, and,  by  furnishing  lint,  cloth,  &c.  to  the  poor,  to  enable 
them  to  return  these  in  the  form  of  the  manufactuiVd  article.  On 
this  subject,  the  rules  of  the  Institution  at  Munich  furnish  most 
useful  practical  hints  for  preventing  fraud.  Making  clothes  for 
the  poor,  both  adalt  and  children,  would  furnish  an  abundant 
source  of  employment  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  female  poor,  by 
far  the  most  numerous  class  we  have.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the 
charity  of  indi-viduals  would  find  much  gratification  in  providing 
•with  clothes,  from  this  stock,  such  of  the  poor  as  are  either  known 
to  themselves,  or  recommended  by  the  Society  as  worthy  objects. 
A  double  purpose  would  thus  be  served.  * — 

*  It  ought  to  be  the  object  of  the  Society  to  distribute  as  little 
money  as  possil)le  to  the  poor,  till  their  sober  habits  are  well  as- 
certained by  long  experience.  Tickets  for  soup,  meal,  bread,  &c. 
will  furnish  the  usual  mode  of  supply.  The  only  deviation 
from  this  rule  slioulil  be,  that  the  ])oor  be  paid  in  money  for  their 
work.  'ITicy  would  otherwise  doubt  if  they  had  received  tlie  full 
reward  of  tlieir  labours. 

*  As  the  object  of  such  a  Society  is  to  erfidlcate  entirely  the  evil 
of  bejfging,  a  great  portion  of  their  attention  must  be  devoted  to 
the  e<lucation  of  the  children  of  the  poor  in  habits  of  morality  and 
industry,  by  opening  schools  for  them,  in  which  the  new  system 
of  cduciition  will  lessrn  the  expense,  and  the  time  required  fc 
instruction.  They  will  be  taught,  at  the  same  time,  to  work  at 
such  eni]iIoymcnts  as  may  render  them  useful  members  of  society ; 
such  as  splitting  and  plaiting  straw,  making  straw-bonnets,  but- 
tons, sewing,  spinning  twine,  making  nails,  *  &Q. — 

*  It  further  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Society  to  apprentice  ehiklren, 
that  their  future  life  may  be  usefully  employed  for  the  public  and 
themselves. 

*  In  this  branch  of  their  plan,  as  well  as  in  that  connected  with 
the  Repository,  much  advantage  will  be  derived  from  the  co-oper- 
ation of  a  Connnittee  of  Ladies,  who,  in  all  works  of  charity  and 
mercy,  arc  c\'er  ready  to  lend  Uieir  zealous  assistance. 


*  Before  proceeding  to  the  details  of  the  plan  by  which  these  im- 
portant objects  are  to  be  attained,  the  Committee  observe,  that  \y 
cannot  fail  to  occur,  that  the  labour  and  assiduous  attention  of'' a 
very  great  number  of  persons  will  be  indispensably  requisite.  At 
the  same  time,  they  have  every  reason  to  think,  that  there  will  be 
abundance  of  persons,  whose  active  benevolence  will  lead  them 
to  undertake  the  troublesome  duties  of  the  proposed  plan.  Much 
of  its  success  must  depend  upon  the  sea),  fidelity  aud  intelligence^ 
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*  with  which  those  do  their  duty,  who  are  personally  to  inrestigate 

*  the  truth  of  the  statements  of  applicants :  And,  to  insure  success 
'  here,  and  satisfy  the  public,  it  is  most  desirable  that  visitors  should 
'  be  selected  from  the  most  worthy  and  respectable  members  of  so- 

*  Ciety.  •     p.  8  —  16. 

Tlie  Report  then  proceeds  to  state  the  views  of  the  Com- 
mittee regarding  the  Constitution  of  the  Society. 

*  1.  Tlie  Society  is  to  be  called  "  The  Society  for  the  Sup- 
"  pREssioN  OF  Begging,  the  Relief  of  occasional  Distress,  and' 
•*  THE  Encouragement  of  Industry  among  the  Poor  within  the 
**  City  and  Environs  of  Edinburgh.  ** 

*  2.  Subscribers  contributing  a  sum  not  less  than  1/.  Is.  annually, 
are  to  be  members  of  the  Society,  and  entitled  to  vote  at  general 
meetings  for  the  election  of  office-bearers^  &c. 

*'  3.  An  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  is  to  be  held  the  second 
Monday  of  November,  tor  the  purpose  of  the  election  of  office- 
bearers, the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  the  audit  of 
accounts,  and  other  general  matters. 

*  4.  The  business  of  the  Society  shall  be  conducted  by  a  Presi- 
dent, five  Vice-Presidents,  two  Secretaries,  two  Treasurers,  anc? 
twenty-six  Directors,  as  a  Committee  of  Management. 

*  5.  A  convenient  house  is  to  be  procured  as  the  office  of  the  So- 
ciety, to  which  all  applicants  are  to  be  directed  who  are  desirous 
of  the  aid  oi  the  Society.  *     p.  17,  18. 

The  busineiiS  of  the  Society  is  thii8  laid  down. 

'  1.  For  the  sake  of  dividing  the  labour  of  inquiring  into  the  si- 
tuation of  the  poor,  and  superintending  them,  the  city  and  envi- 
rons shall  be  divided  into  twenty-six  wards,  as  particularly  de- 
scribed in  the  police  act,  one  of  which  is  to  become  the  peculiar 
province  of  each  of  the  Directors. 

*  2.  The  Conunittee  of  Management  will  appoint  thirteen  Re- 
corders, two  of  whom  are  to  attend  in  rotation  for  a  week,  oii 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  from  one  to  three  o'clock,  for 
tlie  purpose  of  obtaining  from  applicants  the  particulars  of  their 
cases,  which  they  are  to  record  in  a  set  of  printed  queries,  iiccord- 
ing  to  the  answers  received  on  the  following  points. — 1.  Name.  2. 
Age.  S.  Married  or  not.  4.  How  many  children  to  support,  and 
tlieir  ages.  5.  Place  of  residence.  6.  What  circumstances  of  dis- 
tress. 7.  Employment.  8.  Usual  earnings.  9.  Legal  parish.  10. 
^^^lat  aid  from  parish,  other  societies,  clqbs,  or  individuals.  1 1 . 
To  whom  reference  can*  be  made  for  character. 

*  In  cases  of  immediate  distress,  the  Recorders  will  recommend 
the  applicants  to  the  earl)'  attention  of  the  Visitors. 

*  3.  llie  Committee  of  Management  will  also  appoint  two  or  more 
respectable  persons  as  Visitors  in  each  district.  Their  duty  is,  to 
attend  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  at  three  o'clock,  to 
recerre  from  the  Recorders  the  applications  of  the  persons  they 

i^  2 
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are  to  Tisit.  They  are  then  to  visit  personally  the  applicant ;  andf. 
by  inquiry,  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  answers  given  to  the  Re- 
corders. They  areparticularly  to  inquire  into  the  moral  character 
of  the  applicant.  The  result  of  these  inquiries  they  will  report  ia 
the  Society's  books,  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  Managers  om 
Monday, 

*  In  some  cases  of  immediate  necessity*  Visitors  are  empowered 
to  give  relief  to  a  small  extent,  vnthout  waiting  for  the  directions 
of  the  Committee, 

*  4.  The  Directors  are  to  l^e  divided  into  four  Committees,  whose 
more  immediate  attention  will  be  directed  to  the  following  depart- 
xnentSrf  1.  The  relief  of  the  impotent,  and  those  who  can  con- 
tribute nothing  to  their  support.  2.  The  superintendance  of  those 
who  can,  in  part,  support  themselves.  S.  The  education  and  in- 
struction of  the  children.  4.  The  providing  of  food  for  the  poor.  • 
*•  The  general  Committee  of  Management  meets  the  first  Mon- 
day of  every  month,  at  two  o'clock,  before  whom  a  report  shall 
be  laid  by  die  different  committees  of  Directors. 
'  5.  One  of  the  persons  relieved  by  the  Society  shall  constantly 
attend  the  meetings  as  porter,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  me^ 
sages,  and  shall  at  all  times  be  under  the  orders  of  the  Committees. 
'  6.  In  the  case  of  travellers  and  strangers  (soldiers'  wives,  &c.), 
who  may  require  only  a  temporary  relief,  the  Eecorders  will,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  grant  relief  to  a  small  amount,  and  will 
require  of  the  person  so  relieved,  to  lose  no  time  in  pursuing  his 
journey ;  admonishing  him,  that  if  he  be  found  loitering  or  beg- 
ging in  the  streets,  he  will  be  taken  up  by  the  officers  of  police. 

*  Medical  Board, — As,  besides  the  necessity  of  affording  medical 
assistance  to  the  poor  when  sick,  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  So*, 
ciety  should  be  fully  able  to  detect  the  various  devices  which 
rogues  fall  upon  to  counterfeit  incapacity  for  working,  one  of  the 
medical  gentlemen  who  have  offered  their  assistance  to  forwaxd 
the  views  of  the  Society,  will  be  requested  by  the  Committee  of 
Directors,  upon  the  report  of  any  visitor,  to  visit  any  of  the  poor» 
and  to  report  his  opinion  on  the  case. 

The  Report  concludes  by  stating,  that  the  *  Committee  would 
strongly  recommend  the  immediate  formation  of  a  plan  for  a  loan 
fund  and  a  savings'  fund,  of  the  advantage  of  which  they  are 
quite  aware ;  but,  upon  consideration,  they  think  it  best  that  too 
much  should  not  be  attempted  at  first ;  and  recommend  that  these 
should  be  ingrafted  into  the  plan  of  the  Society,  when  the  more 
pressing  objects  of  its  institution  have  been  fully  provided  for,  and 
are  in  active  operation.  '     p.  18-22. 

Such  arc  the  plan  and  objects  of  this  Institution  ;  and,  ^th 
the  charitable  zeal  and  activity  for  which  numbers  in  this  place 

*  Is  there  a  perfect  reparation  between  the  objects  of  the  first  and 
last  Committees  ? 
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are  distinguished,  we  are  hopeful  that  diey  soon  may  be  car* 
ried  into  active  execution. 

Hittierto,  of  course,  little  progress  has  been  made  in  this  re« 
spect.  The  contrX)utions,  however,  are  proceeding  successful"* 
ly  \  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  a  large  sum  will  be  raised  by 
means  of  the  domiciliarv  visits  suggested  in  the  Report.  These 
are  not  to  take  place,  till  an  oppoitunity  has  been  obtained  of 
recommending  thd  Institution  from  the  pulpits  of  the  different 
churches  in  the  city ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  subscription-pa- 
pers lye  at  the  Council- Chamber,  and  in  the  banking-housea 
ifid  several  of  the  shops,  where  contributions  are  received. 

We  subjoin  a  list  of  the  office-bearers  appdinted  at  the  mtet^ 
ing  on  25th  January. 

Presidentf 
His  Grace  die  Dukb  of  Bucclxuch  and  QuBXMSBSRRf. 

ViU'Preddents^ 
The  Lord  Provost  of  the  CiTY,!  ^^  n^gr^-- 
The  Sheriff  of  the  County,-     J  ^*  ^^^^^ 
Lord  Napisr, 

Lord  President  of  the  Court  o(  Stssiont 
Sir  William  Forbes,  Bart. 

Bireciart — Hon.  Baron  Clerk — ^J,  F.  Erskine  esq.  of  Mar— BaiUit 
Johnston  —  Rev.  Bishop  Sandford  —  Dr  Inglis  —  A.  Brunton  —  D. 

Dickson  jan John.Connell  esq. — ^T.  H.  Miller  esq. — George  Ross 

esq.  —  J.  H.  Forbes  esq.  —  Arch.  Gibson  esq — Wm.  Inglis  esq. — 
Hay  Donaldson  esq.— John  Waugh  esq.— Rev.  Mr  Peddie — Wm. 
Porteresq.— Mr  Christopher  Anderson — Jaines Gordon  esq.— Kincaid 
Mackenzie  esq. — Thomas  Ramsaj  esq. — Colin  Mackenzie  esq. — Ro* 
bert  Plenderleith  esq. — J.  F.  Gordon  esq.— James  JolUe  esq. — Baillie 
Walker,  Portsburj^h. 

Medical  Board.  Phydciaru^-^'DT  Duncan^-^Dr  Spens^^Dr  Stew«. 
art — Dr  Barclay — Dr  Davidson. 

Surgeons  —  Mr  W.  Newbigging  —  Mr  J.  Abercrombf  «^  Mr  Wf 
Wood— Mr  J.  H.  Wishart— Mr  James  Keith. 

ApoihecarteS'^MT  Scott — Mr  Manderston. 

Secretariei — H.  J.  RoUo,  esq.  W.  S. — J.  Bridgest  esq.  W.  S. 

Treai^er$-^A.  Hatchisoo  es^— W.  Braidwood  junior^  esq. 
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Refieiv  of  Agricultural  Publications. 


General  View  of  the  Agriadture  of  the  Hebrides^  or  Western 
Isles  of  Scotland ;  "with  Olysei-vations  on  the  Means  of  their  /rt- 
p'ovetnefitf  S^c.  Drawn  up  under  the  Direction  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture :  with  ser^eral  Maps.  By  James  MacDonalDi 
A.  M.  Londoni  Phillips;  Edinburgh,  Doig  &  Stirling, 
1811. 

The  EbudaB,  Hebrides  or  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  though 
little  known  tln*oughout  the  greater  part  of  Britain,  and  much 
ncglectied  by  its  Government,  form  an  important  and  interest- 
ing portion  of  the  Empire.  They  have  been  visited,  indeed, 
by  several  learnt^  travellers,  of  late  years,  who  have  published 
the  result  of  their  own  cursory  observation,  with  such  particu- 
Jnrs  as  they  had  collected  in  their  progress  through  the  countr)*. 
But  these  publications  were  scarcely  of  any  other  use,  than  to 
gratify  th6  curiosity  of  the  reader  regarding  the  Cave  of  Fingal, 
in  the  Isle  of  Stana,  and  the  celebrated  remains  of  antiquity  in 
the  Isle  of  lona.  The  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
natural  and  local  circumstances  of  the  district,  were  matters  of 
inferior  concern  with  most  of  these  travellers,  who  had  neither 
time,  opportunity,  nor  inclination  to  examine  this  region  more 
closely  i  so  forbidaing  as  it  is,  at  first  sight,  to  a  stranger  from 
the  South,  to  whom  the  manners  and  language  of  its  inliabi- 
tants  must  appear  uncouth  and  barbarous.  Tne  late  Dr  Wal- 
ker was  the  first,  we  believe,  who  supplied  thif;  deficiency.  In 
his  Economical  History  of  rhe  Highlands  and  Hebrides,  he  has 
furnished  most  valuable  mformation,  not  less  interesting  to  the 
patriot  than  to  tlie  man  of  science ;  and  bis  own  remarks  well 
deserve  the  serious  attention  of  all  those  who  are  yet  unacquaint- 
ed with  this  considerable  portion  of  the  territory  and  popula- 
tion of  the  British  Isles ;  and  particularly  of  such  as  have  it  in 
their  power  to  convert  the  cheerless  hut^  of  poverty  and  indo- 
lence, into  the  abodes  of  freedom,  industry,  and  wealth. 

The  present  author  has  drawn  largely  from  the  stores  of  Dr 
Walker,  and  others  who  had  written  before  him.  He  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  Hebrides ;  and  appears  to  be  of  that  condition  in 
society,  which  is  thought  to  be  least  influenced  by  vulgar  pre- 
judices. His  Report  to  the  Board  *  is  the  result  of  seven  voy- 
*  ages  and  journies,  at  different  periods,  since   1793,   among 
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*  these  isles  j  and  particularly  of  a  journey  of  more  than  2900 

*  miles  tlirou:5h  them,  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  Au- 

*  gust  and  September  1808.'  There  can  therefore  be  little 
doubt  that  he  had  access  to  the  best  information,  and  that  he 
has  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity. 

Our  limits  will  only  permit  us  to  collect  into  one  view,  from 
this  voluminous  Report,  a  few  of  the  most  interesting  particu- 
lars regarding  the  natural,  local  and  political  circumstances  of 
this  region — the  condition  of  its  inhabitants — the  present  state 
of  its  agriculture,  fisheries  and  manufactures —and  the  improve- 
ments which,  in  the  opinion  of  our  author,  may  be  effected  by 
the  Legislature,  and  by  the  Landholders  and  other  classes  of  its 
population. 

The  Hebrides,  amounting  to  nearly  200,  besides  about  160 
small  islands  and  holms,  are  situated  opposite  to  the  western 
coast  of  Scotland,  between  55^  35  and  .59 "^  of  north  latitude, 
and  5*^  and  8**  of  longitude  Wfest  from  Greenwich.  They  con- 
tain more  than  3184-  square  miles,  or  1,592,000  Scots,  or 
2,037,760  English  acres ;  so  that  they  are  larger  than  Corsica 
or  Holland,  and  than  any  county  in  Britain,  excepting  Y(»rk- 
shire  and  Inverness,  and  form  nearly  one-twelfth  of  Scot- 
land, and  one-thirtieth  of  Great  Britam.  The  extent  <^f  sea- 
coast  is  about  3950  miles,  and  contains  a  great  number  of  ijood 
harbours.  The  population  of  the  thirty-one  parishes,  into  which 
the  islands  are  dinded,  is  stated  to  have  been,  in  l^C'S— 9, 
91,0^9,  or  at  the  rate  of  one  individual  for  17|.  acres  ;  of  wliich 
nearly  two  acres  are  arable  land,— or  about  a  ninth  part  of  the 
whole.  But  on  87  of  them  only  were  houses  found  in  1  SOS  ; 
and  of  those,  not  more  than  79  are  inhabite<l  all  the  voar. 
The  great  mass  of  tlie  population  resides  wiihiw  an  Ei.glish 
mile  of  the  sear  shore ;  scarcely  a  house  is  to  be  soen  iOO(*  yards 
from  the  sea-mark,  or  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Atla?  'ic. 

These  islands,  according  to  their  situation  relatively  to  Scot- 
land, are  divided  into  the  Southern  and  Northern  Hcbriaes  ; 
between  which  there  is  a  great  difference  in  soil,  climate,  and 
surface,  as  well  as  among  the  several  islands  of  each  division  ; 
the  southern  islands,  and  the  smaller  islands  generally,  beiiig 
the  most  fertile.  It  must  be  evident  from  their  situation,  that 
all  of  them  are  much  exposed  to  the  rage  of  the  A'laatic  ;  and 
accordingly,  westerly  winds  prevail  for  eight  month.^  at  an  ave- 
rage every  year,  ^hich  bring  deluges  of  rain  from  the  moinh 
ofi\ugust  till  die  beginning  of  March.  But  s^ncw  and  fn  st 
rarely  interrupt  the  labours  of  husbandry ;  and  the  cliirate  i.: 
not  mifavourable  to  health  and  longevity.  Peat  j*nd  saud  .** 
ihe  predominant  soils  i  the  first  of  which  covers  twu-tLiitio  o: 
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^e  whole  surface.  All  the  subjects  of  Scotish  mineralogy  are 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  larger  isles ;  though  th^  hwe 
been  turned  to  little  account,  excepting  that  folates  are  raised  in 
considerable  quantities  in  Eisdale,  and  lime  applied  to  the  soil 
in  the  isles  of  3ute  and  Islay.  The  want  of  coal  is  severdt 
felt,  and  is  one  of  thp  greatest  natural  disadvantages  by  whicq 
the  comfort  and  industry  of  the  population  are  afiected.  There 
is  no  part  of  the  known  world  more  completely  watered  from 
above  and  below  than  tfie  Hebrides.  Where  the  sea  does  not 
indent  them  in  every  conceivable  direction,  they  abound  in  ri^ 
vulets  and  fresh  water  lakes.  ;•  The  lakes  occupy  50,000  acres ; 
and  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  best  land,  in  some  of  the 
Islands,  is  covered,  for  five  mont}is  in  the  year,  with  not  inore 
than  from  six  inches  to  four  feet  of  water, 
'  The  manufacture  of  kelp  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  ex- 
lent,  particularly  on  the  shores  of  the  northern  isles.  The 
quantity  is  from  5000  to  5500  tons ;  of  which  the  Long  Island 
produces  1^000.  The  average  price,  in  the  years  1806-7-8,  was 
16/.  per  ton  ;  so  that  30,000  acres  of  shore,  covered  by  the  sea  at 
high  water,  yielded  80,000/.;  a  sum  exceeding  five  times  the 
rent  of  tjie  same  extent  of  tjieir  arable  land, — '^Inc  fisheries  have 
not  hiiherto  been  prosecuted  with  the  ardour  and  success  that 
might  have  been  expected ;  and  they  seem  rather  to  decline, 
than  advance  in  prosperity ;  yet  there  has  been  exported,  for 
inany  years  successively,  to  the  amount  of  300,000/.  It  is  cal- 
culated, that  four  times  the  value  of  die  land  is  annually  tak» 
^om  the  coasts  in  fish  and  kelp.       " 

The  first  rate  isles  of  the  southern  division  are,  Islay,  MuOf 
Arran  and  Jura  ;  and  of  the  northern,  Skye,  Lewis  and  Har^ 
ris,  and  the  island  of  Uist  These  are  in  extent  to  the  small- 
er isles  as  8^  to  I. '  The  southern  isles  of  Bute  and  Arran,  with 
their  islets,  form  a  county  by  themselves ;  arid  tlie  other  islands 
lire  politically  attached  to  the  counties  of  Argyll,  Inverness^ 
Ross  and  Cromarty.  Bute  and  Arran  choose  &  member  of 
J)arliamont  alternately  with  the  county  of  Caithness;  and  the 
other  islands  can  scarcely  be  said  to  nave  any  representation^ 
as  the  counties  to  which  they  belong  woiild  have  had  the  same 
weight  in  die  legislature  had  these  islands  never  existed.  Ai 
the  two  first  mentioned  islands  are  to  be  the  subject  of  a  sepa* 
rate  Survey,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
diis  llepoit  is  chiefly  applicable  to  the  other  islands.  The  sub- 
sequent remarks  must  therefore  be  understood  with  this  limi- 
tation, though  we  believe  that,  with  a  ve;y  slight  modificadon, 
required  by  k)cal  circumstances^  they  will  apply  to  Bute  a^A 
iiityanftlso.        -    -    •  •     •  •  i        .     :  .  ^* 
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^^  » 

The  Rnral  Econoiny  of  this  portion  of  our  conntry,  at  pre- 

senty  cannot  be  in  the  ieast  interesting  to  the  agriculturists  of 
other  districts ;  and  does  not  therefore  require  much  of  remark 
in  this  place.  But  it  is  very  interesting  to  those  immediately 
concerned,  and  ought  to  be  so  to  such  as  have  the  means  of 
promoting  its  improvement.  Besides,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
assert,  that  the  live  stock,  and  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  that 
may  be  sent  from  these  islands  to  the  British,  and  even  to  fo* 
reign  markets,  render  the  structure  of  society  and  the  internal 
economy  of  the  Hebrides,  consideyations  of  high  importance  to 
the  nation ;  even  though  the  natives  (among  whom  are  some  of 
the  most  deserving  characters  in  aU  ranks,  from  the  great- 
est proprietor  to  the  meanest  cottager)  should  be  disregard- 
ed by  that  policy  which  places  a  man  who  raises  a  bushel  of 
wheat  or  a  stone  of  butcher  meat  from  waste  lands,  a  great 
many  degrees  below  his  neighbour  who  manufactures  a  yard 
of  cotton  cloth,  the  materials  of  which  are  brought  from  a  dis- 
tant country. 

About  40,000  souls,  or  nearly  one  half  of  the  agricultural 
population  of  these  isles,  are  in  the  class  of  subtenants,  who 
hold,  either  of  tacksmen  or  of  tenants,  possessions  at  will,  rare- 
ly amounting  to  S/.  of  yearly  rent,  which  is  very  seldom  paid 
in  money,  '  but  in  different  sorts  of  service.  *  The  tenants 
themselves  arc  also  generally  without  leases ;  and  indeed  are  no 
otherways  to  be  distinguished  from  the  subtenants  than  by  the 
extent  of  their  possessions.  The  tacksmen  are  a  still  superior 
class,  intervening  between  the  proprietor  and  the  cultivator, 
lliese  gentlemen  farmers  have  leases,  and  pay  from  25L  to 
300/.  of  yearly  rent,  and  have  a  numerous  tenantry  below  them* 

•  We  must  not, '  says  our  author,*  *  confound  this  class  with 

*  Lowland,  or  English  farmers ; '  and  shall  therefore  only  give 
his  own  words  (p.  74),  '  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  they  have 

*  been  instrumental,  together  with  other  causes,  in  keeping 

•  back  the  imf>rovements  of  their  country.  *  If,  with  this  gra- 
dation of  rank,  we  bring  into  view,  the  natural  circumstances 
of  t|ie  country,  the  non-residence  of  proprietors,  the  improper 
stipulations  in  leases,  where  aiiy  are  granted,  and  the  want  of 
r^ular  communication  by  sea  and  land,  as  well  as  of  public  in- 
struction and  police,  and  the  no  less  injurious  regulations  of 
the  salt  and  distillery  laws,  it  must  appear  no  way  surprising, 
that  the  condition  df  the  great  mass  of  the  population  of  tlie 
Hebrides  is  such  as  this  author  describes  it,  even  though  it 
were  not  well  known  that  there  are  some  abuses  which  he  has 
altogether  opitted  to  notice. 

*  At  kvt  7000  •f  the  nHtiyes^vf  Lewis  (for  instance)  know  n#p 
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*  thing  of  a  chimney,  gable,  glass  window,  house  flooring,  or  eren 

*  he-arth  stone,  by  their. own  experience  at  home;  and  what  we  call 
^  their  furniture,  is,  as  may  be  imagined,  wretched  and  scanty  be- 
'  yond  description,  corresponding  with  their  shabby  exterior. '  p.  94. 

Of  tlieir  food,  we  have  the  tbllowing  account. 

•  The  number  of  farmers,  or  possessors  of  land,  and  not  proprie- 

*  tors,  in  the  Hebrides,  amounts  to  about  20,000 ;  of  whom  three- 
«  fourths,  or  1.5,000,  with  their  families,  depend  entirely  upon  the 

*  produce  of  th^ir  rented  possessions,  and  subsist  for  nine  months  of 

*  the  year  chiefly  upon  potatoes.  *     p.  HI. 

It  has  been  cflcii  observed,  that  in  the  ruder  stages  of  so- 
ciety, the  weaker  sex  have  their  full  share,  at  least,  of  labour 
of  all  kinds.  Accordingly,  in  those  ides,  where  the  land  is 
manured  v/illi  sea  weeds  in  the  winter  months,  this  author  in- 
forms us,  that  the  *  unhappy  females  arc  obliged  to  submit  to 

*  the  most  laborious  and  degrading  occupations,  such  as  carrying 

*  burdens  of  manure,  peats,  &c.  upon  their  backs ;  but  no  regular 

*  or  truly  fpminine  employment  is  followed  by  them ;  and  accord* 

*  ingly,  they  too  often  acquire  slovenly,  indolent  habits,  and  ap* 

*  pear  to  be  depressed  in  mind  and  deformed  in  person,  by  constant 

*  fatigues  unsuitable  to  their  sex. '     p.  1 12. 

It  is  not  very  gratifying  to  the  pride  of  a  Scotsman,  and,  it 
mny  be  added,  not  very  creditable  to  the  British  nation,  that 
a  large  portion  of  its  population  should  be  thus  truly  described 
by  oue  who  is  by  no  means  disposed  to  find  fault  with  thfe 
higher  jiowers.  I  lad  his  Survey  extended  to  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  he  would  have  found  as  great  a  proportion  of  their 
population  much  in  the  same  state.  • 

*  Tlie  persons  now  employed  as  subtenants  possess  property  in 

*  cattle,  houses,  or  some  other  things,  of  from  five  to  twelve  pounds 
^  value,  and  almost  always  support  numerous  families  in  a  state 

*  bordering  upon  perfect  idleness.     They  often  prefer  having  their 

*  children  about  diem  in  the  most  miserable  state  imaginable,  to 

*  die  hardship  (or  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  such)  of  driving 

*  them  into  service,  either  on  their  own  island  or  any  where  else. 

*  It  is  a  common  sight,  on  entering  the  cottage  of  one  of  those  sub- 

*  tenants,  to  find  five  or  six  grown  up  individuals,  half  naked  and 

*  savage-looking,  around  a  peat  fire,  .watching  a  pot  of  potatoes, 

*  their  sole  food  for  nine  months  of  the  year),  widiout  any  idea  or 
'  wish  of  changing  dieir  manner  of  life ;  and  on  being  demanded 

*  to  work  for  hire,  asking  the  most  extravagant  wages,  or  detcr- 
'  mined  to  remain  as  you  found  them.     Had  they  an  immediate 

*  prospect  of  independence,  no  people  in  the  world  would  be  more 

*  active ;  biit  in  their  present  degraded  situation,  they  appear  to 
'  such  disadvantage,  that  many  strangers  have  declared  it  as  their 

*  firm  opinion,  that  the  Hebrides,  in  order  to  be  properly  improved 

*  and  July  civilized,  must  absoliAtly  procure  a  new  race  of  inha- 
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'  bitants*    The  number  of  subtenants  in  the  isles  is  very  greatt  pro- 

*  bablj  amounting  to  40,000  souls,  or  nearly  one  half  of  their  agri* 

*  cnhural  population. '     p.  79,  80. 

The  sentiments  of  the  population,  produced  by  this  state  of 
society,  are  exhibited  in  the  following  extracts. 

'  The  bond  of  connexion,  and  the  ties  of  clanship,  which  lately 
subsisted  between  those  tenants  and  their  landlords,  and  the  gen- 
tlemen  tacksmen,  are  dissolved.  In  many  cases,  indeed,  they  are 
replaced  by  a  spirit  of  jealousy  and  hatred.  Discontent,  and  a  de- 
sire of  change,  are  almost  universaL  The  ancient  attach  mem  to 
church  and  state  is  grown  very  feeble;  so  that  these  people  would 
become  Methodists  and  Americans  without  any  hesitation,  could 
they  better  their  fortunes  by  the  exchange.  Without  fixed  or  de- 
finite ideas  concerning  any  failure  in  duty  in  their  clergy,  thej 
gradually  relax  in  their  respect  for  them,  and  have  no  small  han- 
kering after  the  pestilent  fellows,  who,  under  the  names  of  differ- 
ent sectaries,  lately  engendered  by  our  follies  and  wantonness, 
swarm  over  these  neglected  regions.  Without  any  origin;d  tenden- 
cy to  bigotry,  or  indeed  any  serious  attachment  or  piedilcction  for 
any  specific  articles  of  faith,  they  frequently  indulge  in  a  disputa- 
tious vein  of  religious  controversy.  This,  with  political  specula- 
lations,  some  of  which  wuuld  astonish  a  man  not  accustomed  to 
the  amazing  powers  of  the  common  Hebridian  in  conversation, 
interlarded  with  reflections  upon  the  character  and  conduct  of  their 
superiors,  and  upon  the  hardships  of  tlieir  own  condition,  fill  up 
their  leisure  hours.  They  have  an  idea,  (perhaps  not  altogether 
chimerical)  that  they  deserve  a  better  fate  than  that  which  is  fallen 
to  their  lot,  and  that,  as  the  best  soldiers  and  the  best  sailors  in  the 
world,  they  oiitrht  to  enjoy  many  advantages  now  denied  them. 
Nothing  can  convince  them  that  poor  people  in  other  countries 
want  the  benefit  of  leases,  and  are  turned  out  of  their  lands,  or 
pressed  into  the  navy,  and  decoyed  into  the  army  ;  or,  in  short,  suf- 
fer all  the  same  distresses,  resulting  from  indolence,  poverty,  or 
misfortune,  precisely  like  themselves.  l*hey  ;dways  suspect  that 
they  are  peculiarly  ill-treated,  and  live  under  an  ungrateful  govern- 
ment and  oppressive  landlords.  In  support  of  these  charges, 
they  mention  the  salt  laws,  the  custom-house  and  excise  regula- 
tions ;  and,  above  all,  the  pressing  of  sailors,  the  dearness  of  land^ 
and  the  shortness,  or  absolide  •coant^  of  leases. 
*  It  is  unpleasant  to  find  these  traits  of  character  gaining  upon  a 
portion  of  our  fellow  citizens,  who  are  as  virtuous  and  valuable  a 
race  of  men  in  all  other  respects  as  can  be  named  in  the  world  ; 
but  it  is  gratifying  also  to  observe  tiie  contrast  afiWded  by  the 
state  of  living,  and  by  the  opinions  common  to  the  same  people, 
upon  some  particular  properties.  The  stranger,  after  residing  for 
wetks  on  an  island  containing  many  thousand  inhabitants,  alter 
conversing  with  all  ranks,  and  making  every  proper  inquiry  into 
the  management  oi  the  districts,  hears  only  tlie  language  cf  prai!»e. 
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That  langnage  is' indeed  varied  and  modifiedy  teeordin{|;  to  cir- 
cumstances ;  but -Still  it  is  limited^  between  the  bounds  of  calm  ap- 
probation^  and  those  of  rapturous  applause  and  gratitude.  He  u 
told  that  the  proprietor  understands  business^  and  finds  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty  to  himself,  to  his  tenants,  and  to  his  countr/i 
combine  to  promote  his  interest ;  and  that  therefore  he  g^ires  rea^ 
sonable  leases,  raises  his  rental  gradually  and  moderately,  prefeft 
the  best  men  he  can  find  in  all  the  stations  in  his  power,  imposes 
no  vexatious  clauses  or  stipulations  upon  his  tenants  in  their  leasesi 
but,  on  the  contrary,  improves  the  soil  and  climate  by  plant- 
ing trees,  and  constructing  drains,  and  teaches  them  to  turn  their 
lands  to  the  best  advantage,  as  a  friend  and  father  would  do  ;  op^ 
presses  no  nian ;  scorns  deceit  and  duplicity ;  and,  in  a  wor4 
proves,  both  by  precept,  influence,  and  example,  an  ornament  t9 
society,  and  a  blessing  to  his  grateful  people. 
*  The  same  stranger  crosses  the  ferry  to  another  island.  Hour 
sadly  is  the  voice  of  the  Hebridian  tenant  reversed  !  He  learns 
with  regret,  that  many  hundred  families  or  individuals  pine  in  mi- 
sery, without  either  the  power  of  earning  a  comfortable  livelihood 
where  they  are,  or  the  means  of  procuring  situations  elsewhere. 
They  are  tenants  at  will,  without  leases,  without  definite  bounda- 
ries of  landed  possessions,  without  any  thing,  excepting  debts, 
which  they  can  call  their  own ;  and,  alas !  without  any  prospect 
before  them  but  beggary  and  the  grave. — A  considerable  change 
has,  of  late  years,  taken  place  in  the  turn  of  mind  common  to  the 
youth  of  this  district.  They  have  no  longer  any  predilection  for 
the  military  life :  on  the  contrary,  their  abhorrence  of  it  is  deep- 
rooted  and  inveterate.  This  is  the  fact,  whatever  may  be  the  cause 
to  which  we  may  impute  it. '  p.  109-111.  552. 
The  rental  of  the  whole  of  the  Hebrides  in  I8O99  was  a- 
bout  106,720/.,  divided  among  forty-nine  proprietors.  But 
this  rent  is  not  a  criterion  of  the  annual  value  of  the  soiL 
'  On  some  estates,  tliey  (the  tenants)  pay  much  more  than  the 
'  land  could  yield ;  and  rather  indeed  pay  for  the  employment 

*  and  the  labour  which  their  tenements  secure  for  them,  than 

*  for  the  intrinsic  value  of  tliese  tenements  themselves.'  (p.  11 8.) 
That  labour,  iu  some  of  the  islands,  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the 
manufacture  of  kelp,  to  the  almost  total  neglect  of  agriculture. 
On  the  otlier  hand,  besides  a  nominal  money  rent,  numerous 
collateral  services,  though  gradually  disappearing,  are  still  ex- 
acted in  several  islands.  The  Hebridian  tenant,  besides  his 
labour  on  the  kelp  shores,  has  an  exceUent  breed  of  cattle  to 
meet  his  payments.  The  cattle  exported  amount  to  110,0001. 
yearly,  or  a  little  more  than  the  rent  of  all  tlie  islands,  llie 
management  of  these  cattle,  as  well  as  of  the  oilier  kinds  of 
live  stock,  is  generally  miserably  bad ;  and  that  of  the  arable 
land  iS|  if*  po^ible,  still  y^orse.     Upon  an  average,  20,000  I19I1 
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•f  oats  or  meal  are  imported  yearly,  the  price  of  which  most  be 
defrayed  from  the  exports  of  fish  and  keJp. 

We  shall  now  advert  to  the  improvements  recommended  bjf 
this  author  and  others,  beginning  with  such  as  require  the  in- 
teroosition  of  the  Legislature. 

Of  the  present  establishments  for  education  and  religious  in- 
itruction,  an  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  following  obser- 
vations. 

*  The  Hebrides  should  undergo  a  thorough  reform  in  their  reli- 
gious maoagement,  and  receive  at  least  20  new  parochial  esta* 
blishmentSf  in  addition  to  their  present  churches.  A  glance  at  the 
map  prefixed  to  this  work,  will  convince  any  man  of  the  necessity 
of  erecting  new  parishes.  In  the  whole  district  of  Uist  and  Bar- 
ray*  for  instance,  (containiag  about  6500  Protestants,  and  4500 
Roman  Catholics,  or  1 1,000  souls,  scattered  over  a  country  eighty 
miles  long,  and  from  two  to  eighteen  miles  broad),  there  are  but 
three  parishes,  and  only  one  parochial  church.  That  one^  single 
churchf  too,  is  in  a  comer  of  North  Uist,  close  by  the  sea-shore, 
and  at  a  distance  of  12  miles  from  the  district  of  Saund,  the  most 
populous  in  the  parish.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  other  instan- 
ces of  a  similar  nature.  Suffice  it  to  state,  that  the  Hebrides  are 
more  extensive  than  Northumberland  and  Durham  united,  and 
yet  have  only  thirty-one  parishes,  for  the  purposes  of  religious  in- 
struction, and  the  administration  of  sacred  ordinances. '— -*  No  pa- 
rochial school  is  taught  soudiward  of  Baileloch  in  North  Uist ; — 
and  thus  a  tract  of  country,  200  square  miles  in  extent,  and  con^ 
taining  upwards  of  7000  souls,  has  no  parochial  school. '  p.  598^ 
W9.  783. 

Of  the  Society  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge,  this 
author  observes,  that  *  where  the  landlords  are  averse,  either 

*  out  of  niggardliness  or  policy,  from  procuring  education  for  their 
'  tenant's  families,  the  Society  in  question  leaves  all  religious  and 

*  moral  instruction  to  the  care  of  Providence.     Wheresoever  the  pro- 

*  prietor  contributes  nothing,  and  where,  of  course,  the  unfortunate 

*  natives  have  greatest  need  of  ^the  benevolence  and  aid  of  the  So- 
'  ciety,  every  help  is  refused  ;  and  even  the  schools  which  were  up- 

*  held  during  the  lives  of  the  preceding  and  better  landlords,  are  re* 

*  moved  s  the  wretched  natives  are  consigned  to  igaorance  of  this 

*  world  and  of  the  next.    Why  ?  ^  Because  it  is  a  rule  with  the  So- 

*  ciety  to  allow  a  stated  sum  for  every  schoolmaster  yearly,  who 

*  shall  enjoy  a  house,  fuel,  cow's  grass,  and  a  piece  of  ground  gra* 

*  tis  from  the  Lord  of  the  manor ;  and  because,  where  the  last  men- 

*  doned  great  man  is  disposed  to  keep  ^ his  dependants  in  ignorance 
'  and  slavery,  or  chuses  to  pocket  a  dozen  pounds  annually,  rather 
'  than  have  tbem  otherwise,  the  Society  will  not  interfere  with  hii( 
<  pl»u  of  political  economy,  but  extends  its  liberality  tp  <|uartera 

*  where  it  is  more  splendid  and  superfluoiu* '    p.  1 13« 
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The  result  of  all  tins  is,  that  out  of  a  population  of  nearly 
400,000  souls,  in  the  West  Highlands  and  Hebrides,  *  there  is 

*  not  above  owe  in  twenty  who  can  read  or  write,  or  who  ij»  at- 

*  tached  to  his  countrj  by  any  other  tics  than  merely  those  of 

*  habit  and  name  (which  are  daily  diminishing  in  force),  and 

*  who  is  therefore  liable  to  the  seductions  of  every  artful  im- 

*  postor,  both  with  respect  to  politics  and  to  religicm. '    p.  1 1  ♦. 
Under  this  head  of  iniprovcnienUs,  we  can  only  notice  three 

other  obstacles,  to  which  the  attentiim  of  Government  should 
be  directed.  These  are  the  salt  and  distillery  laws,  and  the 
M'ant  of  communication  by  land  and  water,  by  roads  and  packet 
boats. 

Upon  the  consequences  of  the  salt  laws,  the  author  observes, 
tliat  *  many  thousand  barrels  of  the  finest  herrings  in  the  worid 

*  are  lost  every  week  during  thf  fishing  season  for  want  of  salt. 

*  We  have  seen  whole  cargoes  thrown  into  the  sea,  in  a  putrid 

*  state,  in  consequence  of  the  inability  of  the  fishermen  to  find 

*  surety  for  the  re(iuisite  supply  of  salt,  conformably  to  the  salt- 
«  law  i-egulations. '  The  rejnedy  proposed,  and  it  appears  a  very 
s^imple  and  effectual  one,  is — *'  Gix}e  us  the  salt  (say  the  poor  na- 
•*  lives)  at  a  inoderaie  duty,  for  evay  pwpose  oflife^  in  stick  quan" 
•*  fitics  as  ivej)Irase,  and  give  lis  a  houisiy  upon  the  fish  'iSihen  ii  is 
«*  brought  by  tis  to  market ^  and  s/wwn  you  cured  according  to 
••  yojjr  onn  regulations.^*  Smuggling  of  salt  to  the  east  of 
Scotland  and  to  Engknd  would  easily  be  prevented,  in  the  o- 
pinion  of  a  Hcbridian,  like  that  of  foreign  spirits,  &c.  without 
any  additional  expense  to  the  revenue. 

The  two  following  extracts  will  convoy  some  idea  of  the  inju- 
ries which  the  population  sustaius,  boih  from  tlie  distillery  laws, 
and  the  want  of  roads  and  packet-boats. 

*  A  justice  of  peace  court  was  held  at  Stomoway  in  July  1808, 

*  for  ihe  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  delinquencies  of  this  descrip' 
«  tion  comnr.itted  in  the  district ;  and*  a  considerable  number  of  the 

*  natives,  perhaps  the  most  uncnuth  figures  to  be  seen  in  Briuin, 

*  appeared  at  it.  Thev  pleaded  their  cause  with  great  ingenuity ; 
«  but  the  matter  generally  ended  in  their  paying  pretty  smart  fines, 

*  and  going  to  their  honrics  grumbling  and  discontented.     The  fines, 

*  however,  were  divisible,  in  consequence  of  private  compacts  by 

*  themselves,  among  many  families ;  and  smuggling  and  distillation 
'  1^0  on  as  usual.     Many  of  those  poor  people  were  obliged  to  travel 

*  iVom  50  to  GO  miles  on  foot,  through  mountains,  rocks  and  mo- 

*  rasses,  in  order  to  attend  tlie  summonses  delivered  to  them  for  ap- 

*  pearing  at  tliis  court  in  Stornoway  ;  and  thus  to  lose  four  or  five 
«  dayb'  work,  and  travel  frc»m  100  to  I^)  miles,  tlm^ugh  a  wild, 

*  uninhabited  country,  while  the  matier  for  which  they  ^ere  so 

*  ciucilv  punished,  turned  upon  a  mere  trifle,  or  perhaps  upon  ialscp 

A- 
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•  information.     It  is  also  unpleasant  to  reflect,  that  the  temptations 

•  to  perjury,  botli  respecting  the  use  of  salt,  and  tlie  distillation  from 

•  ^rain,  are,  among  these  miserable  and  sequestered  regions,  almost 

•  insuperable.  '     p.  809-10. 

Of  the  want  of  direct  and  rofirolar  communication  by  packet- 
boats,  the  author  gives  the  following  instance.  *  On  Mr  Mac- 
donald  of  Clanran  lid's  estate  in  Moidart  or  Arisaig,  on  the  Main- 
land of  Inverness-rUire,  there  are  some  excellent  harbours  and  sta- 
tions,  whence  a  packet  for  the  southern  parts  of  Skye  and  the  Long 
Island,  as  well  as  Rum,  Eigg,  and  Cannay,  might  regularly  sail, 
with  passengers  and  letters,  5cc.  There  is  a  carriage- road  from 
Edinbureh  by  Fort- William,  direct  to  the  sea-ports  of  Arisaig, 
made  at  a  heavy  expense  to  the  country  and  to  die  estate  of  Clan* 
ranald.  Now,  supposing  Mr  Macdonald  wishes  to  write  a  letter 
from  Arisaig  (where  a  packet-boat  should  certainly  be  establish- 
ed), to  communicate  with  South  Uist,  another  part  of  his  estate, 
and  to  which  the  passage  from  Arisaig  is  ^vc  or  six  hours'  railing; 
what  course,  and  what  time,  must  his  letter  take  ?  Why,  it  returns 
bv  Fort-Wiirr^m,  in  an  easterly  course,  200  miles,  to  Edinburgk  ; 
goes  north  by  east  to  Aberdeen,  1 26  miles ;  thence  west  and  bv- 
north,  to  Inverness,  along  the  coast  of  the  Murray  Frith,  visiting 
all  the  towns  of  that  populous  region  in  its  progress,  and  travellinf^ 
SIX  miles  an  hour  for  1S2  miles  ;  thence  by  a  bad  road,  in  a  goat- 
skin wallet,  on  a  post-boy's  back,  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an 
hour,  for  200  miles,  in  a  west  and  south-west  direction,  to  Don- 
vegan  m  Skye  ;  thence,  if  the  wind  and  weather  prove  favourable, 
to  Lochmaddy  in  North  Uist,  24?  miles  in  a  nortii-west  course ; 
and  from  Lochmaddy,  when  the  tide  answers,  by  a  very  precari- 
ous road,  40  miles  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  to  Loch  Boisdalj 
in  South  Uist.  This  Loch  Boisdale  is  opposite  to  Arisaig,  the 
place  of  the  letter's  date,  and  about  58  or  60  miles  distant.  Th« 
unfortunate  epistle  or  parcel,  or  whatever  it  is  that  must  be  sent  in 
the  line  of  the  post^lfice  from  Arisaig  to  Loch  Boisdale,  has  sailed 
or  travelled  through  all  the  32  points  of  the  compass  repeatedly 
for  a  fortnight,  ©r  perhaps  in  winter  a  month  or  six  weeks,  the 
space  of  722  milfs  ;  and  the  answer  has  the  same  fatigues  to  un- 
dergo, while  the  writer  must  wait  for  it  at  Arisaig.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  an  answer  in  21«  hours  or  less,  and  by  a  voyage  of  a^ 
bout  120  miles  in  an  open  and  safe  sea,  tlie  post-office  arrange- 
ment gives  it  in  two  or  three  months^  after  a  journey  of  WW  milc^t 
of  which  200  are  very  troublesome,  and  dattgerousjbrdi  aiidjernc^/ 
p.  518,  519. 

On  the  obstacles  to  the  improvement  of  the  Hebrides,  such 
as  may  be  removed  by  tlie  laudholders  and  other  iIlhabitant^, 
we  have  only  to  ob:>erve,  that  the  want  of  lenses,  and  the  ma- 
nufacture of  kelp»  as  it  is  at  present  conducted,  are  by  far  the 
most  considerablcy  and  indeed  are  quite  bunicicnt,  to  fix  a  me 
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plus  ultra  to  tlic  improvement  of  the  most  fertile  district  is 
Scotland. 

It  must  appear  almost  incredible,  that  under  so  many  ad- 
verse circumstances,  the  popuLntion  should  have  nearly  doubled 
within  the  last  60  yeai*s ;  but  there  ai*e  to  be  founds  in  these 
vcrj'^  obstacles  to  their  improvement^  several  reasons  for  this  in- 
crease. The  want  of  education  is  probably  among  the  primary 
causes  which  fix  the  Highlander  and  Hci)ridian  to  his  native 
spot,  and  compel  him  to  endure  the  greatest  privations.  Ht 
has  no  ojiportuuity  of  learning  a  trade  m  his  own  country ;  and 
if  his  natural  sagacity  should  surmount  the  difficulties  of  hb- 
condilion,  he. is  ])reveutcd  from  availiug  himself  of  his  talentj, 
in  other  districts,  by  his  ignorance  of  the  language,'  and  mari- 
ners of  their  inhabitants.  It  is  owing  to  tills  ignorancei  jliat  he 
has  few  wishes  beyond  his  miserable  hovel.  *  If  we  give  thep 
^  education,  they  will  leave  us,'  is  the  reason  assigned  uy  many 
of  the  natives,  for  nci^lccting  to  send  their  children  to  the  fejr 
schools  willnii  their  reach.  Excessive  population,  which  isopra- 
phiined  of  in  a  few  islands,  wr)uld  no  Ioniser  be  heard  of^..  after 
they  had,  by  early  education,  been  taught  to  appreciate,  and 
enabled  to  obiiiin  and  rehVh,  the  accommodations  of  a  more.ad- 
vanced  state  of  society.  The  population  of  these  re<rions.iirouid 
be  diminished,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  natives,  and  of  thO'tift- 
tion  at  large  ;  because,  instead  of  emigrating  to  America^  oUrr^ 
inainhig  at  home  in  a  state  of  torpid  insensibility  to  ev^ryex- 
ertion  and  every  enjoyment,  they  would  be  fouhd,  in  idvery  part 
of  the  Ikitish  i.sles,  impn>\iiig  their  condition  in  society,* '  dnd 
adding  largely  to  the  industry  and  wealth  of  the  nation. 

So  far  as  a  sLrunger  to  the  country  can  judge,  the  proprietors 
of  the  Hebrides  are  generally  upon  a  level  with  those  of  other 
districts ;  and  some  of  them  seem  to  be  much  above  it.  We 
had  intended  to  nifiition  a  few  very  respectable  names,  and  to 
give,  in  detail,  the  measures  vvliich  they  have  successfully  pro- 
secuted, both  ft)r  the  improvement  of  their  estates^  oikI  the 
comfort  of  their  people;  but  our  limits  do  not  admit  of  this  at 
present.  It  would  be  nnpard(?nal)ie,  however,  to  omit  the  name 
of  Mr  Campbell  of  Shawfield,  (o  whom  the  isle  of  Islay  is  so 
much  ind(»bted,  and  whose  example  may  prove  of  the  highest 
im|x»rtance  to  the  proprietors  and  population  of  the  Hebrides. 
That  gentleman  seems  to  have  introduced  and  natnralized  the 
most  improved  management  of  other  districts,  and  has  been 
rewarded  by  the  increased  value  of  his  propei'ty,  and  the  univer^ 
sal  esteem  and  attachment  of  his  tenants.  Should  wo  be  fur-^ 
iiished  with  further  particulars  of  this  gentleman's  management^ 
Ivo  >hHll  oladly  give  them  to  our  readers  In  a  future  Number. 
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The  weather  for  the  last  three  months,  though  variable,  has  not 
been  unfavourable  to  the  labours  of  the  season ;  but  unfortunately 
there  was  much  more  to  be  done  in  this  period  tlian  usually  belongs 
to  it.  The  harvest  operations  in  many  counties^  and  the  sowing  of 
wheat  in  ail  of  them»  had  not  been  concluded  at  the  commencement 
of  the  winter  quarter.  The  general  mildness  of  the  season,  since,  has 
permitted  a  great  deal  of  A^eat  to  be  sown  in  better  condition  than 
could  have  been  expected ;  and  during  the  frost,  which  was  very  in- 
tense for  a  few  davs,  farmers  were  actively  employed  in  carting  mn* 
nurc  to  their  fields,  which  must  save  the  labour  of  a  more  ad- 
vanced period  of  the  season. 

The  last  crop  has  been  found  to  be  not  very  different  from  what 
it  was  represented  at  the  date  of  last  Number.  With  prices  very 
high  for  the  season,  there  has  been  a  steady  demand  and  an  adequate 
supply  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  there  will  be  little  alteration  for  some 
months  to  come.  Should  the  remarkable  change  that  has  lately 
taken  place  on  the  Continent  be  supported,  there  is  reason  to  hope 
that  prices  will  not  be  much  advanced  during  the  summer  months. 
They  are  already  too  high,  for  the  great  mass  of  the  population. 

Our  Reporters  have  very  judiciously  recommended  that  great  at« 
tention  should  be  paid  to  the  selection  of  seed,— a  considerable  por« 
tion  of  last  crop  having  been  injured  by  the  frosts  of  the  last  week 
of  September.  Every  sensible  farmer  will  be  upon  his  guard  against 
sowing  such  grain ;  and  at  no  time  ought  to  listen  for  a  moment  to  the 
absurd  theories  that  would  persuade  him  to  use  min  of  an  inferior 
quality.  Over  the  North  of  Scotland,  and  in  all  Ute  situations,  this 
caution  is  particularly  necessary. 

Turnips,  which  were  at  first  a  defective  crop,  have  been  injured 
by  the  dry  frosts,  and  will  probably  be  a  scarce  article  before  grasa 
comes  to  supply  their  place.  From  the  same  cause.  Potatoes  have 
suffered  in  the  ground,  and  also  in  the  heap,  whenever  they  were 
stored  in  a  wet  state.  The  stack-yards  do  not  appear  more  ddicient 
in  bulk  than  at  the  same  period  in  other  yeara ;  and  though  a  part 
of  the  fodder  was  damaged,  there  b  little  apprehension  of  a  sqarcity 
of  fodder  in  the  spring  montlis. 

The  Butcher  Markets  have  been  well  stqypUed  hitherto,  at  moder* 
ate  prices,  and  even  beyond  the  demand.  But  this  temporary  glut, 
occasioned  by  the  partial  failure  of  the  turnip  crop,  must  aoon  cease ; 
and  those  farmers  who  can  carry  tlieir  fat  stock  forward  to  the  end  of 
the  spring  quarter  must  b^  bitter  remunerated  than  such  at  aso.*o^ 
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b1is«l  lu  Bcll  ai.  prewnt.  T.i-ad  <:iutlc,  sn  Tar  us  ain  be  kninrn  ftl 
thiji  time,  linvc  not  dt'cJinril  in  price,  Imt  Uie  uprtug  talea  cuuioc  bt 
■(lid  to  have  yet  coumirticed. 

A  Mectiti);  of  Nnbloncn  and  <iimtl(!inCTi  was  held  here  on  ihc  S3d 
January  la/t,  for  tVic  purpose  of  talcing  mto  cm>«id(rrnt>oii  tlit>  pre&i- 
ure  of  the  Pmtterty-tax,  u  it  in  at  pfMcni  )evi«il  from  the  occupjen 

of  land  ill  Scoil^iud,  whon  et-'eral  'cry  ui>pro(iriatc  rwolutiona  mtst 
acl<))i(ed.  Ai  liie  leiJiotiiiial  rerniuntioii  is,  upon  ilie  whole,  eii% 
more  ^pprtssive  ihtui  ihuiiKgiiinption  of  the funiit^r'n income  at  t-oujJ 
tn  hiH  hi«  ruHU  we  uliiill  trnJiscrihe  iho  third  resotdlion,  wht'dlb 
jutt  111'  Capnhlc  nf  il«iion«tnitiiin  uk  my  propuiition  in  Eudtil. 
'■'  "iTiut  Hk'  propMy-faX  levied  frtim  tanni'M  opvroti-n  both  m>U1C 

*  Alihrit  Tnci^nu,  .in?,  ii  tnx  dn  lIlwV  l-npiul ;  wlierclri'  ir.viumi-ni  oi 
'cflfital  in  tlic  fiil'iyr  iinpri>rcnicnt  of  land  i'igTCjirl\  " 

*  fhfbj  flif  suiirtvn-y  ri-cnfiifllion  of  fftiTiiB,  ni'ttic  cml  ■' 

*  tlia  tt'iioiit  it  i.i.'iilo  to  pjiy  pvoptrty-tun,  nol  upon  an 

*  from  the  furiil,  l-nt  upun  the' returns  oif  the  cupilal  ain-.iili  imu  '.ui 

*  apon  a  siibJFxt  of  wfiieli  h-'  has  od1_v  a  temporary  OHtl  iiniiietl  use  j 

*  andas  the wAo/f  A/^Mfi  frt«rn  tifhh'enjntahs  lix^e to  Ihf  auoiKntt 
'  as  [T^cnme,  hy  tie  operutiow  of  the  luw,  its  ulthnnti;  n-timi  to  the 
'  fiimmr,  tluring  the  rtninJlultr  of  tlie  h'lWH^  is  rtBilwi-vl  hojxlcw.* 

A  C"mmittt,'i',  fonatctlng  rf  b  gnifflfmBfty  extwisivr  proprietory 
was  nnmcil,  for  the  purpone  tif  corri'spoTidinff  and  coopcraimj  with 
thu  difffcrcnt  countit:^  of  Scotland,  Mith  a  view  to  bvitij;  tht:  tnntter 
iinder  the  coneuUvHtion  of  Govt'niment,  and,  if  nucL-inirj-,  hcfbris 
both   Houifi  of"  ParliiiwieiU.     A  CoiiVWicr  and  Seort-fary  wcrw  op. 
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sary  rxjictiiPB,  »l  tlii;  riiti-  of  two  guinenii  fi'um  cvcTy  proprietor  anJ 
len«Tit  of  a^til.  a  ycur;ind«pii-Br^«;  ont-  ptWn  frnm  those  of  SOW,, 
nnrf  hnlfn  Rlimrii  from  tho^c  iiclnw  that  sum.  Mr  Stv'Tftri  of  Glasttr- 
ton,  and  Mr  Kenn^d}'  younger  of  Oimotc,  n  lio  movud  and  secoiid- 
ed  ttiL'  ntKolucIoiiK,  arid  the  otficr  uohTclnfn  aod  jnrntletiit^ii  wlio  aC> 
tendi'd  th<>  Mfrttng,  hrc  well  enitlled  to  the  best  thanks  wf  faniiew, 
aa  well  n*  of  thi,-  landed  interest  of  Scittlnnd  in  generaL  Tluit  lliejr 
mtiSt  bD  aoccirssM  iiajht  n>tl  to  he  dotihtt'd;  for  tficrt:  i»  not,  antonv 
the  inniiiiierabic  reifmiie  liiws,  nny  eniit-tiiieiit  that  i*  mi  exttTiirVsW 
periiiinous,  not  oiilv  to  thof^e hunit-diRtrly  tuhjeetod  to  th«  thX,  bvit 
1m  the  j^oduvtloH  of'  food  for  tlie  whole  (.-onuuuniiy. 

SCOTLAND. 

SoMr  Rclds  of  wheat,  UMr,  it.nd  eaily  oati,  were  be^iin  to  be  cnt 
drjwn  Lib'  ut  llie  middle  t>f  Rvpiemlier,  nnd  were  ^\<t  yjrJod  in 
good  ardi:r.  It  vM  tu'l  Until  u>e  ^ih  or  I  tJth  of  Octi'Kcr  (h;it  har- 
\eA  Tot  conimDn  oat*  bec:inic  eettrral,  after  harinp  nnod  levcral 
nialitt  "f  severe  froK,  tucacJed  hj  high  vindc  and  tonentt  of  rafn. 
*hich  continued  wiih  verj  short  interviiU  cf  dry  weather  for  Pght 
irttkt*    Vtt,  ia  wliatewr  condiSm  cut,  m  hovrersr  long  ih«  (uSu 
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Moml  on  t)i«  Undi  very  titOe^mnnl)  or  ipmuTing  tflnb  pbcr ;  tlio^ 
who  dfljycd  to  cut  dovrn  on  accOUiii  of  the  wMne«  of  the  «uff.  aif  , 
Uk  (creritf  of  thff  weather,  were  the  grrated  (ufr.-iers. — By  many 
in  thit  county,  tin  scythe  h^s  ff>r  *evcrAl  ye^ra  beirn  employed  in 
pUcc  of  the  lickle.     In  I8II  this  al'cmi.m  was  fnood  vety  bciielj.. 
ci^  J  the  sheaf  iiiithetT J  from  the  scytiic  i<  always  lorncT  than  wlij^ 
hfli  been  f-athcrcJ  anj  squec^t^J  in  ihe  h»nd  of  tii?  shearer  j  it  thui 
more  easily  atlmu»  t)ie  drought,  and  tiie  com  end  he'nig  rather  mottf 
unefjiully  Uid.  ii  not  lO  act  to  vrgrtnte  j  the  diSerence  in  thic  re- 
spect would  iurpriw  one  wlw  lull  not  i«ti  it  i  in  f*ct,  the  damage  oa 
stookt  cm  by  the  icytlie  wat  aloiciat  nuttiing,    wliile  thutc  cat  hf 
thcsickh'  wcr«  nearly  lost.     In  last  liirvext,  the  great«  dvtpaich  iii  " 
cuUing  with  the  ecyrfie,  and  the  poutbility  of  cuTitiniiinj;  rhc  work  t 
ia  lliii  manner,  in  w<4thcr  when  it  would  nave  hecn  atietly  imprJci 
ticabic  in  tlu;  othet,  were  aUo  found  gieat  advantages.     It  may  in* 
deed  be  MJJ,  llial  a.  j;rcat  proportion  <'f  Rnin,  over  all  ihe  eurtteif 
part*  of  [h'»  county,  was  sawed  solely  by  uiio^  the  icytbe  ia  prefef* 
enee  to  the  jickli?.     In  the  operacion  of  icyihin^.  tltey  Rcnetally  cut 
from  the  iiandine  ccirn.     It  is  found  neccisarj  to  have  a  womin  to 
Stake  bai'ids  v»d  uy  t}ie  theaves,  and  a  bandtter  behind  every  tcytbe; 
two  oi   three  wytliet  will  giw  woifc  to  a  penon  to  «t  up  sioolts.  - 
The  riikci  are  e«iual  in  breadth  to  a  scythe-bout  j  they  are  carritid 
wgtiUtly  from  the  cnicring  place  to  th«  other  end  of  the  bout  i  anil»  _ 
«+.l1-.t  the  leythe*  are  ibarp«ii«d.  tl>C  Wonii;n  in  tctuming  to  tlie  en*  , 
'  .■.,  draw  the  rakes  over  (be  Urcadlh  U»  cut  and  stookeda 

1  -ip  together  wheti  theteetli  arc  full,     llie bandster* fol^ 
.iiit  thi*  up  Willi  (mall  ritk«,  puttinjt  ii  into  small  coi-k^ 

I  r,n,  oriotnettrtmmakingit  iotobuiidies.  otsbearei,  aoil 
jjUcii-t;  ii  in  the  (Jdok*.  But  lome  prefer,  where  tlieie  are  but  twii 
or  tlireC  scythes,  to  rake  lo  the  tide  of  the  (landing  conii  and  bin^ 
the  rakio^s  into  the  iheavn  uf  the  neat  bout.  , 

The  ci'iii,  when  at  latt  gut  into  the  stack-yard,  was  not  foand  de^ 
iicient  in  bulk  j  not  it  ihctc  any  deficiency  in  ihc  quantity  of  grain,'  ^ 
ooiwilh-.t^iJliig  a  heavy  los*  susialncd  in  many  places  by  shaking 
4xit  in  handling  on  Ljie  SelJt.  and  tn  the  yard  ;  a  good  deal  havisn  ^ 
teijuimi  to  be  ttirned  in  coo»i;uence  of  heating  m  the  stacks ;  bw  ■ 
the  iguality  «f  tJi«  o»U  (fur  principal  cro;*)  it  greatly  injured.     'I'hosr  I 
of  the  pot  iloe,  and  caxly  kiods  on  the  eoaiciide.  are  only  prodncin  j.J 
ffotn  1 2  to  16  peck*  t>r  meal  from  tlic-  b.^ll,  while  the  common,  m* 
lSc  same  di*tr>cti,  only  give  fiom  $  i*»  1*.     In  the  intcrioi,  with  lh« 
tiception  of  jom^  early  diiiricti.  theprodnce  in  meal  from  the  bolt 
rJ  oar*  will  niol  exceed  ftom  G  to  1 2  pecks  ;  and  in  some  of  the  U\4 
IlighUnd  diitticti,  and  in  low  lying  ground  llibjecr  to  Hooding,  thrf  . 
Uli  will  iHit  pioduce  at  much  mnl  xi  the  seed  which  wat  pTit  into  tltft 
pvund  would  havf  done.     On  the  whole,  it  it  pethapt  at  near  ihff  J 
tntib  zi  can  yet  be  cslculuicd  in  lO  hirge  a  diitiict,  tn  eitimaie  Uw 
'"  iency  of  mead  at  cqul  to  one  fourth,  and  a  l.ttgc  pitiptitiiun  of 
cry  biVrlorin  qualitr.     7l>e  Wbr^t  and  hnr  will  Im  fuun^ 
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equal  u>  an  JCftnge ;  tlir  Utter  wit  almnit  all  fv^nrrd  in  g(X>d  cm- 
i'iU'ia  i  but  a  consirferaWc  prnponion  of  wliat  little  V/heai  wrlui^ 
VI  [he  county  w»  much  hurt  by  ihe  MiOi-  Pra^  and  I^:ir.t  are  in 
comfileiely  tiestrf  jed,  ihai  there  wHl  icmct'l;  rcrra'ra  as  tnucR  «ift^ 
fee.  ictd.  One  CPinmon  difliculty  o«»r  iiU  iltfr  counif  Tj,  the  diren 
of  trusting  to  Uie  cocionon  oati  Tor  w*J,  owinfj  to  ihe  fr<wt  hsriij: 
Seen  iO  universal.  A  ^oocl  deal  will  be  tmporttJ  frotii  tJtc  iooAitji 
couutits,  astl  from  E:  xi'ind- 

FroRi  the  laiaiie&i  of  die  harvest,  il  was  not  possible  to  bring  much 
of  t}te  crop  berc  early  to  market :  the  grexter  r:iit  of  it  TemuTil  Vet 
Oa  lund.  The  prices  have  varied  bat  little  aU  tiw  kuod  :  of  tile 
ijiey  have  been  rather  advancing.  Bear.  35i.  to  42i.  j  Oati  am! 
Meal,  30s.  tn  35*  :  Wheat,  4.?s.  to  57*.  Gd.  per  l.inliih|row  Iwll.  Thr 
crop  of  Potatoes  was  tolerable,  but  h  soppoted  to  be  pitatly  injcr. 
ed  by  the  frost-  Turnips  are  alighitiop; — few  fattenm);  C;inl«. 
Though  there  his  been  but  Utile  sncw,  die  labow  h  cimridnablf 
bacltward,  liaviag  bceb  first  bindeted  by  the  taie  Iiarrcst  mtd  rai»( 
And  since  a  goml  deal  impeded  by  frost.     There  ti  xta  alttraiMD  oi 

wagck. Jua.  30. 

VpptT  Annan  date  <liia>1eAij  RevuTU 

There  have  1>een  very  few  rial  good  lamples  of  Ofltt,'  of  hit 
crop,  produced  at  the  miUx,  or  in  the  maikets  of  this  dimict.  Tli 
corn  was  rkh,  indeed  ;  but  the  mini  Tttid  it  flat  down  i  tt  Vat  Wi. 
well  filled  ;  and  being  cut  mostly  in  a  dzmp  state,  and  tlt«  weatlKl 
Anfavoorable  fur  dryine  the  sliL^ares  ihoronghly,  tJioogh  mahjr  were 
Opened  and  spread  out, for  the  purpose,  lost  was  in  every  stnniifvc 
nprrittion  seriously  incurred  ;  and  mmj  of  the  natts  ^klto  Keatnf. 
It  will  be  necestary  to  be  at  particular  p:iini  hi  eeleciinjf  i«4it-Aats  i 
ami  it  would  be  advisa&le  to  try  tlie  umpTc).  in  tlie  eonne  <if  tl:it 
nonth,  by  sowing  in  fcoxes,  b«fore  the  seed  is  tommitted  to  the  toil. 
■Rie  Wheat  and  miky  of  last  crop  have  not  teen  «utle  so  mneli,  or 
■0  generally  hurt  and  dcfectirt  as  (Ite  oatS)  but  they  are  far  froK 
Viy  thin^  like  superior  quality,  either  in  grain  or  meal.  Fo^drr  tin 
Eas  considerably  snfiered,  »n<t  cunnot  serve  the  stoclis  at  atl  in  pm- 
portina  to  ilie  bulk  and  expectaiioni  formed.  Polatott  lure  itnied 
out  well,  in  dry  early  soils  j  bwi  in  wn  and  kte  ripeninj;  lasdt,  they 
are  of  poor  quality  and  jrfodixe.  Tuniiys,  tliouj[h  hnrt  by  ihe  w 
vete  froitt  of  November  and  I>ecembcr,  are  not  aliopeilier  cnnsum- 
td  i  and  such  as  have  the  Swedish  tumtpi  wtll  continue  to  be  sop* 
pli«d  with  ereen  food  through  (his,  and  part  of  ne^i  mcclh.  On* 
person  has  laid  earib  to  tlatn.  in  tfieir  drills  by  tlie  plongh,  fai  order 
to  pmtcct  ihc  bolbi  fmm  liares  and  frost,  /faif  of  sovm  f^raioesi 
«3rly  made.  Is  excellent )  that  of  lat^  ptodncei  and  meadows,  wai 
fcuri  by  the  harvest  rains,  Cir«fr  are  in  ordinary,  and  Wf^  (n  ci. 
^Ueoi  condition  ;  the  winter  bavinc  been,  on  the  whole,  eicecding- 
ly  fflTonrable  for  them— ^(c/i/ £i^Hr  was  much  retarded  in  har- 
vcclt  and  at  present  it  is  considerably  behind.  The  farmer,  during 
frosii  ewted  out  his  manure,  aod  provided  himself  with  coal.  Wbca 
die  Und  il  dryi  and  ifct  wntlm  opM,  «  prtn  of  >rcf k  omit  fklt  tk 
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kt  performecl  in  this  and  next  two  months. — Prices  cannot  be  expected 
much  to  (alU  at  the  last  crop  has  in  lo  mstny  ways  deeply  suffcieJ, 
and  proved  far  below  expectation, — and  as  no  pent  mi  can  expect  com 
from  the  Baltic  provincest  nor  for  a  cooiiderablc  umv  from  Ame- 
sica*  thoa;rb  peace  with  that  country  were  to  be  reesrablished.—  Our 
increasing  population,  in  these  circumstances,  would  require  that 
CTcry  effoit  be  made  for  the  raising  of  com  in  sufficient  quintity  ; 
and  no  person  in  any  situation  can  deserve  the  respect  of  his  coun- 
try, who  does  not  wish  to  promote  this  object,  so  fundamental  io 
naring  a  safe  and  improving  system  of  rural  economy.  It  happens* 
indeed*  tliat  in  the  midst  of  contending  public  interests-  the  cla- 
mours of  the  mob,  and  the  policy  of  commercial  men,  are  almost 
in  every  instance  preferred  to  the  just  expectations  of  the  corn  farmr 
V  ;  and  the  nation  will  soon  arrive  at  the  decision  of  these  claims^ 
aaid  discover  how  long,  and  how  far,  they  may  safely  go,  in  this  in^i 
politic  and  dangerous  partiality.  It  is  only  by  liberal  measure! 
taken  in  order  to  eocourage  agriculture,  and  to  enable  the  farmer  to 
conduct  it  with  profit,  that  ever  a  sufficienjt  supply  can  be  raised 
within  this  kingdom,  for  the  jlemands  of  a  people  so  numerous,  and 
for  all  the  subsidiary  purposes  to  which  grain  U  applied."— Restrictive 
decisions  as  to  lO'inagement-^nncertain  and  ill  arranged  tenures- 
taxes  raised,  not  by  the  actual  profits,  but  according  to  rents— cla- 
mours and  violence  in  the  markets— licenses  to  import  foreign  com 
—and  the  lithe  and  common  land  system — altogether  furnish  little 
fopspect  of  attaining  such  ample  supplies  as  appear  now  to  be  ne- 
cessary for  our  cxchangetj  our  comtoits,  and  even  oar  existence.-^* 
4tk  Feb, 

jfyrskire  Qjmrterly  Report. 
•  It  was  not  tQl  after  the  middle  of  November  that  the  crop  was 
all  carried  to  the  bam-yard& ;  and  a  very  considerable  loss  was  sus- 
tabled  by  its  being  so  often  turned  out  to  dry.  The  stack-yards  are 
abundantly  filled  ;  and  alAoug^  the  straw,  from  its  so  long  standing 
m  the  field  during  the  wet  month  of  October,  is  not  so  nonrishingt 
there  is  no  apprehension  of  any  scarcity  of  fodder*  The  pasture 
gnus  continued  longer  good  than  usual,  and  the  winter  months  have 
been  mild.  It  ought  not  to  be  concealed,  that  grain  of  all  kinds 
(Wheat  excepted)  does  not  produce  so  well,  either  in  the  barn  floor 
or  in  the  mill,  as  in  former  years.  Instead  of  twenty,  and  twenty- 
nvo  pecks  of  meal  from  the  boll  of  Oats  of  eight  Winchesters,  many 
farmers  roust  be  contented  witli  sixteen  or  seventeen.  The  beginning 
of  November  Mras  fine  weather,  and  a  great  deal  of  Wheat  was  put 
into  the  ground,  though  not  all  that  was  intended.  The  early  sown 
Wheat  is  looking  very  well ;  the  frost,  so  early  and  long  continued* 
leems  not  to  have  hurt  it  much,  perhaps  owine  to  the  fine  weadier 
bdfore  the  finbsi.came  on,  and  the  want  of  sun,  which,  for  the  greacest 

girt  of  this  year,  has  been  intercepted  by  clouds.    To  that  also,  I 
ink,  may  be  ascribod  r.ur  cr<  p  turning  r^ut  lets  abundant  than  was 
uioe  cspected.    There  ji^eperally  over  the  county  an  excellent  crop 
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afPotatoM,  of  Rni^  quality,  aod  well  |i;oi  op,  which  arvK  gmtnt 
Uef  10  ibf  labiurin^  poor,  wl)o,  frnni  the  hi);h  prico  of  fann  (irndoni 
have  suSVtccI  a  };uod  dpttl ;  anti,  j^TFati;  to  their  credit,  wtibinu 
enTTpHininj;  much.  The  end  of  NovemhOT,  and  bof;iiiBrffl|{  of  Sf 
cember.  witi  calm,  mnist  wither,  ihuibnmffbl  a  prcfnauuvj^rawtbt 
which  is  vpry  htirtfiil  to  titnre  farm*  3T  th;ii  seaioo  of  ibr  jroirt  ftol 
on  the  ei^hih,  a  nioit  intcitw  frmt  >ei  in.  that  com  limed  ta^At 
S7th  Dixcniber,  but  becune  milder  by  th«  SDiti.  TfaroDgb  <lha 
monih  of  .l.inunry,  th«r«  has  b«n  mndcrate  wreHtfier,  wiih.litdi^-m 
altnost  ni  «iiow,  c:ic«pt  upnn  ihchilk)  bat  ihc  front  fviu^odeffpiil 
\h<^  ground,  tlint  Inbmir  Aon  not  get  on.  Uuritig  the  frMl,  ere 
ty  hand  w«»  employed  by  ihc  fjurract*  in  cwUnc  mil  dusg  to  ihcir 
>oft  Innd  ;  qikI  in  iiom«  pl»ce«  tho  dravr-litne  kilns  vivro  tct  oprin]^  ' 
Uif  fturners  takinf-  ihai  opporttmity  ol'  cMryit>p  liroo  to  pUeealhcy  ' 
cmild  not  si>  easily  pjrnt  in  ^umnter.  Thi>  (litigooccmaybeMcnli- 
ed  tu  the  liif[1)  jiric-^  of  farm  produce  ;  to  that  a  partial  mil  narbe 
«  l^uWJc  5i>cid.  I*rices  Of  p-uia  ht*  ratht-r  upMi  lJ»e  ailisnctf.  Bw* 
(h>in  3IL  JSs.  tn  ^/.  10%.  vet  lioll  sf  ei|ihi  WlnchcM«t«.  beef  fttm 
M.  to  U.  Skim-milk  Ciicc^e  Td.  and  7^1. :  I  ull-milk  Chouw  IDd. 
and  in:d.  Butter  In.  Rd.  per  lib.  of  "i*  oonvL-!).  OuhncHl  a^  3d. 
per  pccic;  iind  -Pntnloen  from  lOd.  to  In.  Ijihaxu  r»  tar  bobind  is  , 
many  ptnco-  'I'hrro  ti>  n  etcAt  dr^maud  for  good  llorern  ]  but  ihii 
U  not  the  sctisnn  for  the  title  of  lUuck  Cutlle.  Ttimt|)£  aru  oM  •  t-i.- 
reml  crop  herp;  but,  -where  they  weru  not  talcDn  uji,  they  tatti- 
inoRt  tinally  destroyed  by  the  fVosI,  wliicti  will  mow  Ulccly  have  « 
effect  upuu  ttif)  huidter  market  in  the  uprin^ .  —Jaa.  'illA. 
Bmi^hi'rf  Quarltrlif  kfpr.rt. 
At  the  d.ite  ofUst  Reporr,  *  targe  proportion  of  the  crop,  in  ttie 
inland  l>»n  of  the  coimr}-,  wse  still  in  the  held )  and,  from  tha  back- 
ward slate  of  the  weslher,  it  remained  for  ravcral  wenka  htiure  il 
was  got  MCiircil ;  consequently,  the  foiluro  tnrrrii  out  to  Ikcitill  cRol- 
er  tlian  wrs  cstcdinted  upon  before  the  harvesting  n*t  concIiiilM]. 
Hie  Ones,  in  many  metnncea,  j>ieid  little  more  (Jinn  half  mm) :  and 
ihAt  of  such  inferior  quality,  at  in  orditury  yvan  (ranld  actucriy  lie 
coDtJdared  human  fbod, — althouftb,  in  tarlter  xiciMtionn,  tlwy  an  do- 
ing mui'h  better,  und  the  qoulity  not  nmiiix.  \s  it  wootd  be  Ihoui^ht 
•xtremely  huxardou*  to  sOw  iDnsy  of  th<:  Onis  pradiii-t-d  in  aomc  of 
the  nplnnd  dtstrirU,  cooiiidernhk!  esntion  Kreois  to  Iju  niakittf;,  by 
heritom  and  torn  murchnnt*,  To  proeuro  ^od  lecd  frtun  tJie  aoulh 
of  ScoUnnd  and  north  of  England  i  and  aeveral  eurL.-De«  arc  ahead/ 
aecured.  Thi^  ruinonf  effects  of  sowimt  seed  of  inferior  ouality  ha»0 
been  severely  felt  in  fonner  yenn,  purticulnrly  that  nf  17(J3  naA 
)7y9  For  the  la^l  two  niouiiiii,  thu  wenthir,  allhiiugh  cxirvmrly 
rociable,  has  been,  tipon  tin:  wholi-,  fnvciurnbiti  for  the  opentionf  «^ 
the  famior :  but  a  great  deal  of  work  rumiiiiin  to  be  done,  pvrlicu' 
luly  in  inhind  i>ituiiou&«,  nhere  the  land  wm  an  uiurh  aoa^od  wltl^ 
ttw  ruifiB  m  airtuiDii,  that  but  little  could  be  plouiihed  in  a  loMon^ 
NUe  tsuomtr.    About  the  bcgttmhtE  of  bst  oDUib*  the  «Q»it^w4 
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«o  mild,  and  the  land  became  so  dry,  ns  to  admit  several  fields  of 
Wheat  to  be  sown  that  could  not  be  touche<l  during  the  autumn. 
The  season  htos  proved  highly  favourable  for  the  Turnip  fetding  ; 
and  seldom,  at  this  period,  are  the  cattle  to  be  seen  in  such  forward 
condition.  Some  excellent  stock  for  the  ])iitchcr  or  dealer  will  be 
fcund  in  the  lower  part  of  Banif>hire,  at  any  time  they  choose  to 
eome  forward.  Turnips,  although  not  a  huiky  crop,  are  keeping 
remarkably  fresh ;  and  Hay  is  ^^d  and  pU.ntiful.  Tlie  weather 
keeping  so  open,  has  made  a  considerable  t^^ivinpr  in  the  stack-ynrils, 
jflthoiigh  it  is  generally  thought  that  Straw  will  still  be  scare?,  if  the 
spring  should  prove  unfavourable.  %  What  Wh'\af  tliere  was,  has  been 
mostly  sold  at  from  50s.  to  Son.  per  boll  of  88  Scotch  pints.  Some 
small  parcels  of  Bear  sold,  to  the  country  brewers,  from  40s.  to  49s. 
per  boll  of  128  Scotch  pints.  Oatmeal  fios.  to  40s.  per  boll  of  eight 
•tone  Dutch.  Sales  to  any  great  extent  have  not  taken  place  Po- 
tatoes suffered  much  from  wetness  before  being  dug  up  ;  and  in  ma- 
lty instances  were  overtaken  by  frost,  which  complited  their  ruin. 
lliey  will  be  in  great  request  for  seed  ;  luid  are  selling,  just  now, 
at  20s.  per  boll  of  eight  barley  firlots. 

Dumfriesshire  Quarterly  ReporL 

Thk  labours  of  the  field  appear  to  be  in  a  considerable 'degree  of 
bickwardness  in  tliis  part  of  the  country,  owing  to  the  l^ueiiess  of 
the  harvest,  and  the  wet  weather  in  November  and  begiiuiing  of 
December.  However,  if  the  season  now  proves  favourable,  a  little 
exertion  will  soon  make  up  tlie  time  lost. 

The  appearance  of  the  stack-yard  is  rather  pleasing ;  a  great  pro«- 
portion  of  the  crop  being  still  on  hand.  Our  farmers,  indeed,  have 
generally  shown  no  great  inclination  to  dispose,  as  yet,  of  much  ait 
their  com  ;  conceiving,  no  doubt,  that  prices  will  still  continue  to 
rise.  This  idea,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  prove  groundless.  The  con- 
lequences  will,  however,  probably  turn  out  beneBctal,  as  the  prices 
at  present  totally  prevent  undue  waste ;  and- a  stock  is  kept  for  a 
season,  when  it  might  otherw*ise  have  been  mostly  consumed. 

As  mentioned  in  last  Report,  Wheat  has  turned  out  a  fair,  sound 
crop.  Barley  also  plentiful ;  though  the  quality  in  general  is  not 
remarkably  gfiod.  Oats  have  not  yielded  so  abundantly,  as  from  the 
great  bulk  might  have  been  expected  ;  but  still  in  quantity  are  much 
beyond  an  average.  The  weight  of  meal  per  bushel  is  probably  a 
triHe  less  than  has  been  obtained  for  some  preceding  years^  The 
valtie  of  this  article  is  higher  than  at  die  date  of  last  Report ;  4s.  per 
stone  being  now  the  current  price.  This  is  undt>iibtedly  more  thai! 
can  well  be  given  by  those  who  principally  use  it.  But  the  great 
crop  of  potatoes  is  peculiarly  fortunate,  as  the  necessity  for  a  full 
supply  of  oatmeal  is  not  thereby  so  imperious. 

The  intense  frost  in  the  end  of  December  has  injured  the  Turnip 
crop,  from  the  wetness  of  tlie  land,  and  the  want  of  snow  to  protect 
it.  Ruta-baga  and  Potatoes  are  now  the  only  resource  for  keeping 
lire  stock  in  a  healfliy  and  tliriving  condition  through  spring    and^ 
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fortunatcl^f  these  have  been  good  and  full  aropuyHt  U  mocIi-.t»lli 
wished,  that  the  culture  of  ue  former  was  mor^  extftoded  m  tiw 
county. 

The  cattle  narkeu  in  the  end  of  the  season  rose  very  high  if' and 
soiQe  farmers  hare  already  sold  their  Winterings  for  the  Eaiglidif 
market ;  so  that  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  good  -^demand  in  the 
spring,  .     • .    :  T 

The  rate  of  sale  for  farm  produce  is  as  follows.— Wheat^fron 
13s.  to  14s. ;  Barley»  78.  to  7s.  6d. ;  Potatoe  Oats»  ^s.  |  Ccmmon 
ditto,  4s.  to  4s.  4d.»  all  per  Winchester  busheL  Bm^nn^  'Mai^ 
ton  Gd.  to  8d.  the  lib. ;  and  Pork,  78.  9d.  per  stone  of  14  li|K  ,  •-  :; 

The  long  thought  of  Canal  up  the  vale  cf  AnnandaW  60191  Annan 
to  Lochmaben,  is  at  length  brought  to  a  bearing.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  principal  landholders  and  tenantry  of  the  district  of  Lochmabeni 
convened  by  the  Marquis  of  Queensberry,  several  spirited  reaolutigiit 
were  entered  into,  and  a  civil  engineer  of  eminence  appointed  to 
make  the  survey  and  estimates  as  soon  as  the  season  will  admid  It 
is  sincerely  to  be  wished,  that  the  canal  may  be  carried  throiigh,  as 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from-  it  will  certainly  be  of  considerably 
advantage,  particularly  to  the  Middle  and  Upper  district  of  Annan- 
dale,  and  to  the  district  of  Ross  and  {Urkmichael  in  Nithsd^le— 
Feb.  4.  .     * 

Fifeshire  Quarterly  Report, 

The  present  may  be  considered  as  1^  mild  winter.  Very  little 
snow  fell,  and  it  lay  but  a  short  time.  There  have  been  a  few  days 
only  of  severe  frost,  and  extreme  cold ;  and  for  a  considerable  time 
moderate  frost,  with  intervening  fresh  weather  almost  every  week, 
but  not  sufficient  to  admit  of  ploughing.  The  labour  is  therefoit 
much  retarded,  and  only  on  the  coast  can  the  plough  be  employed 
to  any  purpose  at  this  date. 

The  Turnips  on  some  farms  are  hurt  by  the  frost  and  alternate 
thaws,  but  not  generally.  On  others,  they  have  not  been  injured  at 
all,  and  remain  fresh  and  vigorous. 

The  crops  in  Fife  turn  out  on  trial  as  follows. — Potatoe  Oats,  and 
all  early  got  in,  are  very  good,  and  come  up  to  the  farmer's  expec* 
tation.  All  Oats  on  high  lands,  and  late  in  cutting,  have  every- 
where been  found  hurt  by  fro^t,  and  do  not  give  meal  any  thing  like 
what  the  bulk  of  the  stacks  indicated.  Wheat  turns  out  good,  both 
in  quantity  and  quality.  Barley  the  same ;  and  is  assuredly  an  aver* 
age  crop.  Potatoes  are  of  good  quality  s  but,  unless  on  dry  lands* 
the  quantity  per  acre  is  deficient. 

During  Uie  present  quarter,  prices  of  grain  started  considerably ; 
and  the  demand  continues  brisk  and  constant.  This  must  have  hm^ 
occasioned  by  a  failure  of  the  crop  in  some  other  districts  of  the  king^ 
dom.  The  quantity  of  Wheat  and  Oats  sent  out  of  this  country  by 
coasting  vessels,  has  been  considerable  ;  and  to  this  is  probably  ow- 
ing the  rise  in  price.  For  in  this  district  there  has  been  no  failure 
{n  cropi  such  as  to  lead  us  to  apprehend  any  scarcity,  although  tb( 
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mrts  firom  other  coondes  will  probablf  in  tliii  respect  be  leu  f«r 
raUe.— A&.6, 

Ldter/rcm  Olasgcm^  4ih  FAruary, 
SivcB  laic  Reportf  the  weatiMr  has  been  renurkablj  mild»  and 
favoured  mncn  the  finishing  of  Wheat  seed,  and  other  out-door 
k  in  this  quarter.  The  young  Wheats  are  looking  healthy. 
is  market  has  had  a  regular  supply  of  grain  for  some  time  past ;  on 
ount  of  which,  the  prices  have  kept  steady.  The  Oats  have 
sfly  been  from  Ireland  and  west  of  Scotland ;  Wheat  from  dif- 
nt  parts  of  Scotland*  with  a  few  cargoes  from  England  \  and 
rley  mostly  from  the  north  of  Scotland.  We  expect  our  mar- 
to  bf  suficiently  supplied  from  the  same  quarters  for  some  time 
rnne ;  and,  from  the  recent  changes  in  tlie  North  of  Europe,  we 
t  for  importations  from  the  Baltic  by  the  month  of  May  next^ 
m  prices  of  all  sorts  of  grain  will  probably  be  no  higher  througK 
summer*  Annexed  is  a  state  of  our  market, 
ieau        Dantzic    - 

Foreign  Red  63s. 

Scotch  New  60s.  —  65s.  >  p.  240  lib. 

English  do.   69s. 

American      70s. 

Irish  Mealing  40s.  —  42s. )      o^  j  «•. 

Inferior    -     38s.-40..|P- ^S*  »«'>• 

SootchPotaCo  S6s.  —  S8s. )      ...  o^r f 

Do.  SmaU     SSi.  —  S4s.  J  P'  ^'^  R«a>fre^cshire  inc«tura. 

^i^T"".     "rZ.       I  p.  do.  SUrlingshir,  «e«a«. 


a  state  of  our  markei 

none       "^ 
;3s.  to  64s.  / 
lOs.  — 65s.>p.240lil 
;9s.~70s.l 
Os.  —  75s,  J 


J. 


otato     none       I 
1     .     none       |  P' 
-    -    none       \ 
.      44s.  — 508.1  P* 


tmeaL    Scotch-    .    S*s.  -  36s.  ^      ^^  ^^         ,. 
Irish     -    -    -    none 


Irish     -    -    44s.  —  46s.     p.  do.  Renfrewshire  measure. 

int.         English     -    55s.-.- 56s.  1       .     o.*  r      l* 

Scotch      -    85^_40s.iP- do- *>'«%*»"«  n««J»rft 

?yPeas-  English     -     -     none       /       j^  j  • 

lur.         Fine  •    -     lOSs.  to  1 10s.     p  sack,  of  280  lib. 

Inverness- shire  Quarterltf  Report, 
Last  Report  left  the  h;irvebt  only  hiill  concluded,  wrich  was  fi- 
lled about  the  first  of  December*  under  verjr  disagree.ible  circum- 
nces.  The  greatest  part  of  the  Oats  was  damaged,  either  by 
tness  in  the  tieids,  or  heat  in  the  stack-yard.  To  ail  appearance, 
3d  Seed  Oats  will  be  a  scarce  article  here  this  season.  The  f'>w 
IS  and  Be-ins  raised  here  are  likewise  very  much  dam^gcc! ;  in 
-y  few  cases  can  they  be  risked  for  seed.  The  only  grains  z  'fe, 
I,  the  Potato  Oats,  Barley,  and  some  of  the  Early  Wheiit.  The 
Iter  in  general  has  been  mild,  notwithstanding  a  g>od  doA  of 
;ck  frost.    There  was  about  two  weeks  of  good  fresh  weather  at 
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Ae  first  of  the  year,  when  every  person  who  had  wheat  to  sow  was 
busily  employed.  The  lab<7ur  was  never  fardier  behind  in  this  conn* 
ty  than  it  is  this  season  ;  and  if  the  spring  is  not  very  favourable,  it 
will  be  difficult  with  many  to  ^et  the  ground  prepared  in  proper 
season  for  the  seed.  The  principal  winter's  employment  h:s  heaif 
collecting  dunghills  on  the  fields  to  be  in  readiness,  and  save  after 
labour.  The  mildness  of  the  winter,  and  the  prospect  €)i  a  good 
market  for  all  kinds  of  grain  in  the  ensuing  spring  and  sammeri 
have  prevented  the  crop  from  being  faster  thraslied  than  the  present 
necessity  called  for  ;  so  that  the  corn-yards  hold  tolerably  well  out. 
Unless  a  foreign  supply  arrives,  of  which  there  is  no  prespect  at  pre- 
sent, prices  are  not  expected  to  be  lower.  Oatmeal  428. ;  Barley 
4.5s.  to  50s.  ;  Wlicat  .'35s.  to  60s.  Potatoes  scarce,  and  no  price 
fixed.     Hay  Is.  per  stone.     Butcher  meat  6d.  to  8d.  per  lib.  of  17i 

•unces. 3fl?  Fthryarj/. 

Kiacardinerhire  Qurtrterlt/  Report, 

We  hnve  hitherto  had  a  vjry  rrioderate  winter.  Ploughing  went 
on  with  little  intf^iruntion,  until  about  the  second  week  of  Decem- 
ber, when  a  pretty  smart  frost  discontinued  it  for  a  fortnight  or  as 
after  which  it  again  went  on  briskly  until  I^th  ultimo.  Ever  since, 
ploughing  has  been  entirely  at  a  stand.  As  there  has  been  little  or 
no  snow,  ( nt  least  on  the  arable  part  of  the  county,  although  the  sur- 
rounding Grampians  have  been  pretty  closely  covered  for  these  se- 
veral weeks),  this  suspension  has  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  the  carting  out  of  manure,  and  other  necessary  jobs.  Should  the 
remaining  part  of  the  winter  prove  severe,  there  will  be  much  labour 
thrown  upon  the  spring  months  ;  though  it  is  now  in  a  state  of 
greater  forwardness  than  was  generally  expected  at  the  close  of  last 
autumn. 

The  damp  state  in  which  not  a  little  of  last  year's  crop  was  un- 
avoidably stacked,  has  rendered  the  fodder  of  an  inferior  quality. 
Fortunately,  however,  turnips  have  not  suffered  so  much  as  might 
have  been  expected.  Cattle  have  therefore  kept  on  in  a  very  thriv- 
ing state.  It  v/as  not  till  of  late  that  several  of  the  Corn  stacks,  in 
different  parts  of  the  county,  were  wholly  free  from  heating.  The 
foggy  sultry  weather  that  occurred  in  the  first  and  second  weeks  of 
December,  occasioned  not  a  little  turning  and  rebuilding  in  the  stack* 
yard.  Besides  the  deficiency  of  last  crop  with  regard  to  grain,  a 
deficiency  which,  at  any  rate,  greatly  exceeds  expectation,  it  is  now 
fully  ascertained,  that,  general! j/t  in  point  of  meal,  its  produce  is  con- 
siderably short  of  ordinary  years.     Fodder  will  be  very  plentiful 

until  the  arrival  of  the  grass  season. 2d  February. 

Quart crli/  Report  for  Kirheudhrighi shire, 

Fko?t  the  unusual  lateness  of  the  harvest,  tlie  prevalent  and  co- 
pious rains  in  November,  and  the  early  commencement  of  the  frost, 
little  was  done  in  tillage  before  the  end  of  December.  Many  fields, 
prepared  for  wheat,  liad  not  received  the  seed  at  this  period.  As 
the  frost,  however,  was  mild  (the  first  week  excepted },  and  not  ac- 
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eompanied  with  snow»  December  was  extremely  favonrable  to  all 
(he  other  operations  of  husbandry,  and  no  less  so  for  live  stock  of 
every  description.  A  month  of  remarkably  mild  pleasant  weather 
iDCceeded  the  December  frost»  and  enabled  farmers  to  complete  the 
sowing  of  winter  wheat,  and  to  carry  on,  with  redoubled  activity, 
the  operations  of  the  plough,  which  had  been  so  much  retarded  in 
the  preceding  part  of  the  season.  Along  the  extensive  shores,  and 
on  other  low  lands,  tillage  has  not  yet  been  intcirupted  a  second 
lime;  hut  in  the  inteiior  and  northern  parts  of  tlic  district,  the 
grounds  are  every  where  cuvercvl  with  snow,  and  again  bound  op 
w^ith  frost.  If  thf  subsequent  months,  however,  are  favourable,  no 
extraordinary  exertions  will  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  labours 
of  the  season  in  due  time.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  dis- 
.  trictf  the  crop,  it  now  appears  evident,  will  fully  correspond  to  the 
account  given  in  our  last  Report.  Exports  to  a  Urge  amount  have 
already  taken  place,  and  much  still  remains  to  be  exported. 

Prices  have  bten  unusually  higli,  though  steady  ;  and  may  at 
present  be  considered  as  rather  on  the  advance,  thiin  on  the  decline* 
Wheat,  14s.  per  bushel,  weighing  GO  lib.  ;  B-irlcy,  7s.  6d.  ditto, 
weighing  50 ;  Oat*,  from  5s.  to  5s,  f>d. — l-O  lib.  ;  Potatoes,  Ss.  6d» 
percwt. ;    Oatmeal,  l-s.  per  stone,  Troy,  or  17i  lili.  avoirdupois. 

The  butcher  markets  have  been  well  supplied  ;  and  fat  and  lean 
cattle  mav  be  consi<^:red  as  maintaining  the  same  prices  which  were 
mentioned  in  our  lust  Report.  On  swine,  a  considerable  advance 
has  taken  place,  and  their  numbers  are  very  much  reduced.  Pota- 
toes are  too  precious  a  commodity,  in  linics  like  the  present,  to  be 

expended  xiijcediug  ho^x. Jan.  2(>. 

Lanarkshire  Qimrterty  Report, 

The  weather  during  tlie  greatest  part  of  the  winter  has  been  re- 
markably pleasant,  and  favourable  for  agricultural  labour.  During 
Kovcmber  it  admitted  of  ploughing:  in  December,  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  lirst  iive,  and  the  last  four  days),  there  was  frost  of 
considerable  severity,  but  with  little  snow,  and  no  storms  to  injure 
even  the  moor  sheep.  The  one  half  of  January  has  been  mild,  plea- 
innt,  soi\  weather,  with  little  rain ;  and  the  other  half  the  mildest 
and  pleasantest  frost  that  could  be  wished.  Tiie  atinosphere  has  beea 
lio  serene,  and  the  falls  of  rain  so  few  and  moderate,  that  we  may 
expect  that  some  part  of  the  stores  of  winter  still  remain  to  be  pour* 
cd  out. 

The  severe  frost  during  the  second  and  third  weeks  of  December, 
has  greatly  injured  the  turnips  in  the  upper  parts  of  this  county^ 
iihicli  had  not  been  stored  ;  and  many  potatoes  in  houses  and  placet 
where  lliey  might  have  been  safe  in  ordinary  seasons,  were  lost,  or 
much  hurt  by  the  frost.  It  w.is,  however,  highly  favourable  to  cart- 
ing manure,  fuel,  C^c. ;  and  a  considerable  extent  of  land  has  bcea 
ploughed  in  the  in^'i'vals  of  the  frost. 

The  crop  in  this  county  was  probably  never  seen  so  bulky  in  tlie 
barn-yard ;  but  ewjng  te  the  sun  haviuif  hhoae  leu  than  usual  dur-. 
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ihg  lost  summer  and  harvest,  the  grain,  though  abundant  in  quantity^ 
yields  from  one  to  three  pecks  less  meal  per  boll  than  it  has  some- 
times done.  This,  however,  is  more  than  compensated  bv  the  greats 
cr  number  of  bolls  of  oats ;  and  the  crop  is,  upon  the  wholey  consiv 
derably  above  an  averagu  in  this  county.  The  potatoes  are  fuUy 
double  of  Last  year's  crop. 

The  sheep  never  had  a  better  winter,  but  it  may  be  feared  they 
have  a  part  of  its  severity  to  meet  in  the  spring.  The  abundance  of 
ibdder,  weak  grain,  potatoes,  &c,  renders  the  condition  of  all,  sorts 
of  cattle  comfortable,  and  secures  a  plentiful  supply  to  the  butGher« 
The  young  wheats  look  well. 

The  price  of  oatmeal  has  fluctuated  during  last  quarter,  from  2s« 
to  ^s.  5a.' per  peck.  Tiie  best  of  Ayrshire  meal  is  now  sold  here 
(Strathaven)  in  tihgle  pecks,  at  28.  2d. ;  and  potatoes  at. froin.  lOd.  to 
is.  per  peci^^  Fresh  Butter  in  the  retail  shops  at  Is.  4d«  The  best 
of  sweet«niilk  Cheese,  in  the  smallest  quantities,  at  from  12s.  to  13>i 
per  atone  of  16  lib.,  and  22i  oimccs  per  pound ;  and  Beef  and  Mut^ 
ton  ar6  retailed  at  from  10s.  to  12s.  per  stone,  same  weight.  Most 
iff  these  articles,  however,  arc  rather  higher  in  Lanark,  and  stiH 
more  so  in  Glasgow.  These  prices  serve  io  show,  that  the  crop  has 
not,  in  the  Western  distcicts  of  Scotland,  been  so  defective  as  some 
secn;cd  to  think. 

But  we  have,  by  inattention  to  agriculture  in  general,  and  to  the 
rediiiniiug  of  our  waste  lands  in  particular,  placed  ourselves  so  much 
in  a  fetatc  of  dependence  on  a  foreign  market  for  grab,  that  the  besif 
of  our  icrcps  are  not  adequate  to  our  support  throughout  the  year ; 
and  of  course  the  prices  do  not  altogetlier  depend,  on  the  abundance 
of  our  own  harvests,  but  in  part  on  those  of  America,  and  the  Qon« 
iinent  of  Europe  ;  and  even  in  no  small  degree  on  tlie  political  state 

of  Europe. Feb.i:. 

lA^ttirfrom  a  Correspondent  near  Langholm^  3.  Feb. 

*  The  winter  quarter,  as  is  not  unusual  in  our  variable  climate, 
lias  exhibited  the  opposite  extremes  of  excessive  moisture,  and  se- 
vere frost.  During  the  greatest  part  of  November,  and  first  week  of 
December,  m'c  had  a  series  of  moist,  rainy  weather.  From  that 
period,  a  course  of  severe  frost  ensued,  till  the  end  of  the  month* 
The  eariy  part  of  January  was  variable.  Aboiit  the  I5th,  we  had  a 
full  of  snow,  3»  hich  was  succeeded  by  a  partial  thav  ;  ^nd  on  the  20th 
a  still  greater  quantity  of  if  now,  with  frost  for  several  days ;  in  con^ 
sequence  of  which,  the  sheep  walks  in  the  high-lying  grounds  have 
been  severely  stormed,  and  some  (locks  have  been  obliged  to  flee  foK 
slieltcr  to  the  low  country.  But  the  weather  is  at  present  mi|U,'  and 
the  snow  is  gently  dissolving  on  the  hills. 

In  consequence  of  the  lateness  of  t{ie  harvest,  and  the  frost  set*' 
ting  ill  so  severely  early  in  winter,  every  kind  of  tield  ppfi^rations  has 
been  mucli  retarded;  and  the  extent  of  ploughed  ground  is,  in  ge- 
neral, more  limited  than  we  have  almost  heretofore  witnessed,  at 
this  advanced  stage  of  the  season.    The  kec^  frost|  without  any 
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tnpwy  which  prevailed  throughoot  I>ecenibery  greatly  injured  th« 
lPamit»  crop^  which,  in  this  district,  it  mostly  consumed  with  yoiuig 
of  breeding  stock,  rather  than  in  feeding.  It  is  to  be  apprehended, 
that  on  wet  soils,  the  young  Clover  pfants  have  suffered  from  the 
game  cause.  Sheep  stocks  have  as  yet  been  pretty  healthy,  and, 
lixdepting  those  upon  high  lying  pastures,  have  not  suffered  much, 
and  are  generally  in  good  condition. 

Our  grain  markets  nave  been  gradually  advancing  in  price;  and 
though  there  is  a  large  balk  in  the  stack-yards,  yet  the  grain  is  con« 
sidetwiy  deficient,  both  in  quantity  auid  quality,  to  what  we  had 
reason  to  expect  at  one  period  of  the  season.  Oats,  are  now  selling 
here  at  14s.  and  168.  per  Carlisle  bushel,  equal  to  three  Winchester 
bushels ;  Barley  at  20s.  and  21s.  per  ditto;  Potatoes  at  6s.  per  ditto^ 
Oatmeal  at  4s.  2d.  per  stone  retaiL — Butcher  meat  at  T^d.  per  ppund; 
and  Pork  at  7s.  9d.  per  stone  of  16  lib. 

Nothing  has  been  done  of  late  in  the  Wool  trade,  though  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  last  year's  clip  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer. 
The  wonderful  chuige  which  has  taken  place,  within  these  few 
^nths,  in  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  the  North,  will  probably  open  a 
very  considerable  market  for  cmr  Woollen  and  Cotton  goods  during 
the  ensuing  season ;  as  there  is  at  present  a  very  great  want  of  these 
articles'  in  the  Northern  States  of  Europe,  owing  to  the  very  rigid 
restrictions  and  regulations  of  the  ruler  of  France,  from  whose,  ty- 
rannical mfluetice  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  now  have  the  spirit  to 
diseng^e  thenuielves,  when  such  a  fair  opportunity  is  offered  them  as 
die  presekit.  * 

£asi  Loihian  Qjuarterltf  Report, 

Tits  fields  tliat  remained,  at  the  date  of  last  Report,  to  be  sown 
with  wheat,  were,  for  the  most  part,  finished  in  tolerable  condition» 

{irevious  to  the  middle  olf  November ;  and,  during  a  few  days  of  die 
ast,  and  the  first  week  of  the  present  year,  several  fields,  chiefly 
after  turnips,  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  were  also  sown  with 
wheat,  when  the  ground  wrought  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 
Hie  dry  mild  weather  at  tliat  period,  had  the  happy  effect  of  raising 
an  equal  and  healthy  looking  braird  of  all  the  late  sown  autumn 
wheats;  and,  at  present,  almost  every  field  appears  sufficiently 
atocked  with  plants ;  although  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  most 
trying  season  is  not  yet  over. 

As  the  weather  has  been  fully  as  favourable  as  could  be  expected 
for  the  winter  quarter,  the  various  operations  which  fall  to  be  exe« 
Cuted  during  that  season,  such  as  ploughing  stubbles  for  beon^,  tur- 
nips, and  summer  fallow,  and  carting  out  dung  and  comport  during 
frost,  have  been  performed  with  facuity,  in  good  condition,  and  in 
proper  time ;  ana  indeed  many  farmers  are  already  busy  ploughing 
f&eir  clover  ley  for  oats.  With  the  exception  of  a  moderate  fall  of 
•now  about  the  middle  of  December,  which  lay  only  for  a  few  dayi;, 
nothing  in  the  least  like  a  storm  has  as  yet  been  experienced  in  tliis 
dlirtrict  \  and  if  there  is  any  troth  in  the  old  observation,  that  when 
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tbfffi  iiKMorntyor  Hnwf,  the  fofloinri^  n mlcr  will  be  mfld'anjl' 
open,  our  rMiglit'-it  wsathw  f*  nlfvntlv  ohm-,  as  n  ibglp  hitw  wilt 
Imrdly  10 IH-  Bt-L-ri  ut  ifte  end  of  autunin.  upon  sny  nf  ■>"'-  ■'■'-, 
bMtj^vB,  which,  in  oMiinttrv  waaoiw,  u*sd  to  be  oo"^ 
wtili  thwn.    At  tlie  sumc  ilrae.  ti  woulii  mnainly  be  ;. 
ter  la  twee  any  nccowary  MfliiLTiOu  (wtwhtt   thi^-.- 
tlMrtctv,  c»pcciiilly  as  ihc  efTcct  would  njipeilr  to  petrt '.■■*■ 

'rhc*I\itntp  crop  liati  Bu»t«!irwl  no  injury  from  III'.- 
tiu!  wcnthcr;  nmf  tin:  rc«Iti>f>  Mnck  hrivr  made  progi  > 
Bient  throogli  thu»fcii«"Oi   irlijle  the  bhIc*  nlrCadj- iK     : 
eattle,  »mt  fhcep,  hi\\<-  li-ft  s  f;i5r  profit  lo  t!ic  Tamnr.     t'-iili  ir.'i'- 
tering  in  thp  Mrawynrtl'.,  arc  tliriris  wHI ;  imd  aj)  ^   itacltyards 
prmHtt  BOitivthtiic  l'li>' tlieir  ovitnl  aiiprarance  ut  t^iis  sedeoD  of  lliv 
year,   no  opp^'f^iinnoiu  nre  MtcrtuintM  i»r  a  tcnrcrtjr  of  fodder. 
Altltftugh  much  of  the  piros  awl  henn  Wwir  will  be  found  of  ytij 
inftrior  t]ual{l,r<  «  fend  for  fhe  worting  banes,  3fCt  l()ntiiu>!d)-, 
liiiV  h  at  ppwwrt  bv  no  means  n  Scarce  nniclc  ni  tlils  iliCTri-k 

MBrkeli<  for  (rrimi  Ijnvc  btw)  well  M9]>|ilicd  duriftji  the  .-  ' 

u  a  ct^niljr  dcninml,  fniin  oihvr  nuairleri,  littx  eoMi 
and  barlcT,  ft  ctmsidi-mWc  ^piflnriiy  of  bnih  thpsc  liimi 
be**!  ntnt  off  coBfliwigc :  but^vory  little  iTbcat,  ami  no  | 
have  as  yet  been  serif  out  of  tl«?  county  by  wa.    'It  i-  ■ 
•ity,  witb  :niy  iif|,*ree  of  ci.'rtafnty,  how  m;irkets  nu  . 
ihc  ftiBimer  month  i ;  but  it  iii  generally  believed,  lli.' 
the  com  iTHTclifliits  linn-  bnt  very  Ihiihod  itftc-kx  6n  li ! 
it  is  btiil  to  thr  itacltjarils  tjn^  pfnpic  have  to  loolc  fur  tijt  priacipal 
tart  of  their  s u bs ij t cnced tiring  tbc  rc*t  of  thp  season.     Il  rim;  be 
_iere  remarked,  however,  tJrat  if  the  cKip  in  creiy  other  coiintr  of 
ib»  Idngdom,  Iw  imy  th'mj;  niearly  aa  -^ood  m  propurtlou.  hi  fouifi 
iliMrict,  tJltrc  iftll  be  sufltciincy  hi  the  Ia«d  firt-  man  iirid  lieotL 
The  1k:»1  prices  in  llatldin^on*  markiM,  on  Friduy  Inst,  the  Shb 
jHniiDry,  were  li*r  Whrat,  IT"- ;  for  Bnrli^-,  ♦T*. :   Qal*,  4-3»;  s^ 
Peas  and  Bi-Gft-"  tnixfd,  31fr.  pi-r  boll.    ITio  prices  givm  by  the 
nierchsnis  for  •omc  week?  past,  have  bcrr  a  trifle  led  ihiyi  uie  »■ 
bove.      lltitrlicr  Meat  has  been  pretty  steady  daring  tbc  wttiitr; 
at  pr«eot.  Beef  J»  fmm  7d.  tO  fJd. ;  Muttoii  froo)  T<t.  to  !>4f. ;  au 
Vral  I'ram  lOil.  to  13d.  per  lib.  of  17i  vz. :    Hay  tSi.per  staAtr.  -r-^ 
febrvarif  Vh. 

AfiJ-Lolhlan  fiirartrrfy  Itejmt. 

The  niili!n««  of  the  wraiher,  during  the  byplit  ptriod  tifwinBer, 
has  been  favouraWr  both  for  the  flpei  atrons  of  plouEht  and  carts,  ia 
v:el\  u  live  MiKik  of  ev«y  description  ronining  in  the  iieldi,  wbi^ 
have  dune  well  hilhcrio  without  the  aid  of  ptovciider.  '  ' 

Turnips  have  rem-jbed  sound  in  this  county,  but  have  niScred  &) 
certain  otheiii.  Tliey,  however,  have  not  gone  jO  f«r  in  feeding  at 
in  Mime  sertsons.  'I'hew  reasoia,  together  with  too  much  ttuck  ba*- 
(ng  been  appropriated  to  f«rdi!ig:>  in  proportion  to  the  (quantity  of 
itc«pin{>  in  cutnctcu)  iastiacu  hxs  ciiued  x  mora  thiin  crdic^^ 
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j^Int  at  marketv  which  may  lead  to  a  want  at  a  more  advanced  pe« 
riod  of  the  season. — The  ddm  crops  turn  out  nearly  as  stated  in  last 
Report ;  and  prices  have  continued  remarkably  steady^  with  an  a« 
bnodant  supply*  and  reeular  demand.  But  there  have  been  great 
complaints  of  a  want  of  straw  at  the  Edinburgh  market ;  which  is 
wondered  at  so  much  the  more,  that  straw  was  considered  to  be  an 
article  of  more  than  ordinary  abundance  ;  but  a  little  reflection  will 
unveil  tlie  cause.  Forroerlyy  the  dung  of  the  Old  Town  was  uniform- 
ly set  in  lease,  for  a  few  years,  to  a  company  of  farmers  in  die  vi- 
cinity of  the  capital :  these,  again,  assumed  a  great  number  of  o* 
diers  as  partners,  vnthin  a  convenient  limited  distance,  consiituted 
by  custom  ;  and  it  was  the  business  of  all  concerned,  in  rotatic'n,  to 
clear  the  streets  every  morning  by  a  specified  hour  ;  and  each  farm- 
er allotted  a  particular  individual,  with  one  or  two  horses,  accord* 
ing  to  circumstances,  for  that  purpose.  These  dungmen,  with  framef 
on  their  carts,  carried  all  their  employers'  surplus  straw  to  market 
for  sale.  Hence,  as  the  streets  required  a  regular  and  daily  clear- 
ing, the  straw  market  was  furnished  with  a  daily  supply.  But, 
since  Martinmas  last,  the  whole  dung  both  of  the  Old  and  New 
Town,  and  their  precincts,  has  unguardedly  been  set  for  10  years 
to  one  individual,  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  put  what  price  he 
pleases  upon  it ;  and  has  actually  done  so. — Is  it  then  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that  farmers  should  be  cautious  how  they  part  with  their 
straw,  without  knowing  what  ultimately  may  be  demanded  for 
dung  ? — more  particularly  as  the  straw  market  now  becomes  a  bu- 
siness of  itself;  whereas  formerly  it  was  merely  a  bye-job,  which 
came  in. course  as  regularly  as  sunrise. —^^/V^.  2. 

jllsrat/ihire  Qjiarierhf  Rcpm-t, 

After  the  first  four  days  of  November,  the  weather  again  be- 
came wet ;  and  what  small  remainder  of  grain  was  then  in  the 
fields  could  not  be  yarded  until  about  the  25th,  when  it  was  got  se- 
cured in  as  good  order  as  could  have  been  expected. 

The  late  Oats  are  rather  defective  in  giving  at  the  mill,  and  can- 
not be  trusted  to  for  seed  ;  but  what  was  cut  and  yarded  early  are 
excellent ;  and  the  quantity  per  acre  above  an  averj[re  crop,  in  the 
low  part  of  the  county.  In  the  high  parts,  the  crop  is  miserable  ; 
in  some  places  almost  unfit  for  seed  or  bread,  which  will  cause  a 
great  demand  from  the  interior  for  secd-oats ;  for  wiiich  cause,  and 
the  bareness  of  the  country  when  the  harvest  came  on,  very  few,  if 
any  oats  will  be  exported.  Wheat  is  the  principal  grain  exported 
from  this  crtunty  ;  and  there  will  be  fully  the  usual  quantity  of  it  to 
spare.  Peas  and  Beans  arc  the  only  pzn  of  the  crop  that  do  not 
fulfil  the  expectations  entertained  :  in  some  instances  they  have  been 
totally  lost,  and  all  of  them  have  suffered  either  in  the  field  or 
stack-yard,  which  will  make  good  seed  very  scarce  and  dear.  It 
has  been  discovered,  that  not  a  few  of  the  potatoes,  from  the  wrt 
state  in  which  they  were  put  into  the  pits,  have  bfjn  complett-ly 
spoiled  by  the  frosit. 
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The  weather,  from  the  20th  December  to  the  15tli  of  January, 
was  uncommonlj  mild  and  open,  and  the  land  Tery  dry ;  wliich  al- 
lowed a  considerable  quantity  of  Wheat  to  be  laid  down  in  good 
order,  and  leaves  much  less  to  be  done  in  the  spring  than  there  o- 
therwise  would  have  been.  It  has  likewise  been  Tery  favouraUe  (at 
stall-feeding,  and  will  make  the  Winter  stock  be  brou^t  to  market 
lit  the  spring  in  high  coddiiion.  Good  fat  cattle  afe  very  much  in 
demand  ;  but  few  are  fattened  for  the  shambles  In  this  county,  there 
being  little  or  no  demand  for  tliem :  the  attention  fa  radicr  tmmcd 
to  three  and  four-year-old  stots,  for  goin^;  South,  in  tbe  withs  of 
April  or  May;  and  from  the  price  of  other  provisionSf  a  prenj 
brisk  demand  is  expected. 

Prices  of  Grain. — ^Wheat,  55s«  to  60s*  per  boU  \  Barley,  45i.  to 
fOs. ;  Oats,  38s.  to  42s.  per  boll  of  5  felou ;  Oatmeal,  40s.  to  4es. 
per  boll  of  9  stone,  Dutch. 

Nothing  further  than  the  usual  charities  has  yet  been  given,  to 
enable  the  indigent  poor  to  bear  the  pressure  of  the  times ;  and 
many  must  feel  them  very  hartL  Those  that  go  from  door  to  door 
are  not  such  sufferers  as  those  householders  that  have  no  means  of 
making  their  daily  bread,  and  cannot  bring  themselves  to  beg.  They 
&tand  much  in  need  of  something  being  done  for  them :  they  feel 
the  dearth  of  meal  the  more,  that  many  of  them  had  a  great  de« 
pendence  upon  potatoes,  and  lost  a  considerable  quantity  of  them 
by  the  frost.         1st  Feb. 

Perthshire  Quarterljf  Report* 

Though  the  state  of  the  weather,  during  the  winter  months,  is  of 
less  importance  to  the  farmer  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  year,  it 
is  far  from  being  devoid  of  interest.  The  attentive  observer  will  find 
something,  even  in  the  December  frost,  worthy  of  being  recorded  as 
an  agent  that  may  affect  the  result  of  a  future  harvest,  or  tend  to 
unfold  those  operations  of  nature,  in  which,  of  all  other  men,  the 
farmer  is  most  deeply  concerncii.  In  the  following  abstract  for  the 
last  quarter,  the  first  column  of  figures  contains  the  number  of  dry 
days— -the  second,  the  wet  days — the  third,  the  quanciiy  of  rain  in 
inches  and  decimals — the  fourth,  the  average  of  che  maximum  and 
minimum  temperature  taken  every  day — and  the  fifth,  the  average 
of  the  mean  temperature,  taken  at  ten  in  t)u*  morning  and  ten  at 
night.  FroiT!  comparing  x\v:  tr»i.  last  ccjIu  mis  it  would  iijjpear,  that 
the  mean  lempcniture  oi  10  A.  M.  and  10  P.  M.  is  ..••.iily  die  same 
as  ;ho  mean  of  the  greatest  heat  and  greatest  co]J.  inJecd  the  co- 
incidence will  be  found  to  take  place  prctiy  nearly  yvtry  »l.:y. 

Number  of     Number  of     O'lnntity     ^Mf-.n  Tenr-  r.  t     Mr:,:^  Tci.ip  uf 
Tiiir  Da?  s.     Hjiiny  D?.ys.     oi' Uain.     Max.  .iid  ?ir -.        'avti  iui  T.;:*. 

November     U  16  4.170  5-.9SS  i-.rt.h,;* 

December     22J  9  1.021  34.56'l  Sil.S^:) 

January         21  10  1.6^7  %6.00l  ^3/\e*0 

HI  %rk  6.889 
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The  greatest  dejyree  of  heat,  during  the  above  period,  was  on  No- 
vember 1st,  53  J*  ;  and  the  f»rcatest  dejn"ce  of  cold,  on  25lh  Januiiry, 
\^\?,  The  greatest  qu^intity  of  rain  in  S-l*  Lours,  November  ^.Ith, 
amountini*;  to  .0  of  an  inch.  The  quantity  on  the  preceding  day 
tras  ift7,  hieing  1 .77  inch  in  48  hnurs.  The  whole  of  November  wa«» 
very  rariable — frost  and  rain  alternately,  but  the  latter  prevailing. 
December  more  sii*  idy,  and  a  good  de:il  of  frost  about  the  middle 
of  the  month.  January  set  in  very  mild,  and  continued  so  for  eight 
days.'  Frost  and  variable  weather  succc-^ded  till  t!:c  19th,  when 
frost  wft'Th  after  snow,  and  continued  to  the  end.  The  barometer, 
daring  November,  ranged  between  t?9.'292  in.  and  "0.i'S6  in.  In 
December,  between  *2.\)A^0  and  30.081  ;  and  in  January,  between 
29.(>*JI  and  30.572. 

There  i!}' little  doubt  bat  the  snow  that  fell  before  th^  frost  set  in, 
has  been  of  great  advantage  to  the  young  wheat.  An  attentive  ob- 
server bas  remarked,  that  when  the  snow  has  been  thawed  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  sun,  the  plants  begin  to  droop  and  look  sickly,  while 
chose  that  just  appear  above  the  snow,  are  healthy  and  vigorous.  In 
general  ll.e  early  sown  looks  well.  Some  farmers  in  this  district 
have  adopted  the  plnn  of  nurllintr  thvir  wheat  before  sowing ;  and 
have  founds  as  might  be  expected  from  the  piocess,  thit  it'sprur^'j 
ett^ht  or  ten  d:*ys  sooner  than  what  was  sown  in  the  common  way. 
I'here  is  a  ^fnesiion,  however,  dccurs  on  the  sfibject,  that  deserves  at- 
tention. Can  wheat,  in  the  state  just  mentionf  d,  b«»  nicUctl  zviih  s/tjc- 
*f/  ? — or  does  malting  supersede  tJie  necessity  of  picklo  ? 

With  regard  to  the  qn*ility  of  the  crop,  it  is  at  all  limes  a  delicate 
subject,  it  being  hardly  possible  to  givt?  an  njijnion  fiia*,  will  not  be 
dfrensire  to  some ;  but,  at  a  timo  liki?  the  present,  it  is  doubly  so. 
Were  we  to  jiidge^fri^m  the  st  ite  of  the  market-:,  we  shonlJ  infer  tliat 
it  iias  been  very  deficient.  No  conclusion,  however,  can  bcj  dr.iwn, 
with  regard  to  any  crop,  merely  from  tiic  prices  of  grain,  without 
talcing  into  account  the  state  of  our  foreign  relations.  At  :he  same 
lime  these  prices  must  always  be  regulated  by  the  abs<^liue  quantity 
in  the  country,  or  expected  to  be  imported  bw*foic  the  following  har- 
vest. In  this  view  of  the  matter,  tliere  is  cert:iinly  the  sipr.c:intr.ce 
of  a  scarcity,  tliough  it  is  to  be  honed  that  l!ie  habits  of  econ<  my 
which  the  scanty  supply  of  lait  year  coulJ  not  fail  to  create,  will  in 
some  measure  enable  us  both  to  mrig.ttc  and  siipi".  rt  tlic  evil.  The 
following  are  the  present  prices  in  tiiis  district.—  Wheat,  5»"s.  toH'is. ; 
liarlcy,  36s.  to  •l*J'!. ;  Potatoe  O.its,  !ils.  to  M9s.  ;  Common,  '2*'>s.  to 
3:»s.  ;  Oatmeal,  t^b.  4d.  per  peck.  ;  Beef,  8d.  to  9d.  per  lib.  ;  iVIut- 
ton,  9d.  ;  Quartern  Loaf,  17 id. 

The  high  price  of  provisif'Us  generally  falls  heaviest  on  tlic  labour- 
ir.g  poor ;  but  at  present  it  ia  peculiarly  hard  on  that  clajs,  frt»m  the 
c.MUinucd  scarcity  of  work  ;  yet,  undf-r  all  the  distresses  to  which 
ti:ey  have  been,  and -arc  Luhjected,  they  have  hitherto  conducted 
thomselves  with  that  decency  and  gor  J  sen;-e,  whicli  the  writer  of 
t!,i.^  Report  has  more  than  once  had  cccasitMi  to  notice.  It  is  a 
JTiuvim  that  cannot  be  too  cfrcn  ir.culc.itcJ  en  :hv'  \:^\\c\  orders,  iliat 

\»i..  x:v.  xo.  '/S.  II 
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all  violent  attempts  to  redress  grievances^  ultimatelj  defeat  their  ob- 
ject ;  and  that  it  particularly  holds  true  with  regard  to  those  tninalts 
excited  by  a  scarcity  of  food,  whether  real  or  imaginary.  Ample 
proofs  of  the  truth  of  this  remark  are  to  be  fbond  in  the  melancholy 
experience  of  the  last  two  years  ;  but  it  is  hoped  the  laudable  and 
judicious  exertions  of  the  higher  classes,  and  the  good  sense  of  the 
sober  and  well  disposed  among  the  low^r,  will  efiectuallj  put  a  stop 
to  all  such  irregularities.  The  state  of  affairs  in  the  North  of  Eu- 
rope, too,  will  perhaps  contribute  to  the  same  end,  as  holding  out 
the  fair  prospect  of  a  period,  not  very  distant,  when  unrestrained 
commerce  will  again  bring  comfort  to  suffering  millions  in  every 
quarter  of  the  world. —  Feb.  4. 

Boss-shire  Quarterly  Report. 

The  conclusion  of  the  harvest,  which,  in  different  parts  of  the 
Low  country,  and  in  the  Highland  districts  of  this  county,  was  not 
accomplished  till  towards  the  end  of  November,  proved  highly  dis- 
astrous, the  weather,  during  the  greatest  part  of  that  monm,  being 
entirely  unfavourable.  Much  corn  was  heated,  by  being  stacked  in 
bad  order.  The  Peas  and  Beans  were  mostly  ruined,  eidier  by  rain 
or  frost.  Late  Oats  are  miserably  light ;  and  the  Pouto  crop,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Highlands,  was  greatly  damaged*  Indeed,  it  is 
supposed  that  seed  of  every  kind  will  be  wanted  by  those  in  high 
situations ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  crop,  the  high  price  of 
meal  will  prove  a  serious  aggravation  of  the  evil  to  the  Highlanders. 

How  very  different  has  been  the  state  of  the  weather  during  De- 
cember and  January,  to  what  it  was  in  the  preceding  months  of 
October  and  November !  We  never  saw  a  finer  winter.  The  ground 
has  never  been  covered  half  an  inch  deep  with  snow  in  the  Low 
country,  nor  has  there  been  rain.  Ploughing  is  nearly  finished* 
and  has  been  executed  while  the  land  was  in  the  best  state*  Even 
on  lands  that  are  accounted  wet.  Wheat  has  been  sown,  in  Decern* 
ber  and  January,  in  excellent  condition ;  and  throughout  the  last 
month,  the  Wheat  was  brairding  as  if  in  the  most  favourable  time 
for  that  grain.  So  very  genial  was  that  period,  that  it  was  only  in 
the  shortness  of  the  day  that  we  could  recognise  a  symptom  of  win* 
ter.  liust  week  the  frost  was  hard  ;  but  still  the  weather  continued 
serene  and  settled  ;  and  tliis  change  was  much  in  favour  of  the  o- 
pci  atloiis  of  the  season,  as  it  allowed  the  carting  out  of  dung  for 
tlic  turnip  fields,  a  part  of  the  business  which  the  fresh  state  of  the 
weatlitr  had  thrown  behind.  If  such  favourable  weather  continue, 
hut  which  can  scarcely  be  expected,  it  is  probable  that  the  spring 
seed-time  will  commence  uncommonly  early. — The  Tumipt  keep 
fice  of  injury  ;  and  the  stock  on  them,  as  may  be  expected,  have 
done  remarkably  well. 

Com  of  all  kinds  sells  high.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Wheat  is 
bought  at  60s.  to  61s.  per  Linlithgow  boll;  Barley,  46s.  47s.  u> 
6()£. ;  Potato  Oats,  445.  and  upwards ;  and  Common  ditto,  S3s.  io 
u6^.  p.  5  firlots  ;  Oatmeal,  40s.  to  i^s.  p.  9  Dutch  stones. 

The  rent  of  land  is  on  the  advance.  L.  3  per  acre  may  be  re- 
garded as  die  present  price  for  arable  of  good  equality,  and  favour- 
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ably  situated. — ^\Ve  a^e  sorry  to  observe,  that  the  making  of  Road*^, 
whicli  is  greatly  wanted,  is  mostly  at  a  stop — said  to  be  f<^r  want 
of  funds.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  obtam  tlie  sarction  of  Parlia- 
ment to  double  the  present  assessment  on  farmers  who  pay  100/.  a 
year  and  upwards.  They  will  then  be  charged  at  sixpence  per 
pound  of  rent.  We  are  confident  that  our  money  cannot  be  better 
applied  ;  and  are  persuaded  the  tenantry  will  not  grudge  to  bear  a 
share  of  burdens  of  this  description  proportional  to  their  landlords* 
as  in  other  more  improved  counties — 1 .  Feb. 

Roxburghshire  Quarterly  Report. 

The  weather  for  the  last  quarter  has  been,  upon  the  whole,  ex- 
tremely favourable  for  the  season.  For  although  there  have  been 
frequent  changes,  the  thaws  have  been  very  moderate,  and  highly 
beneficial  to  the  soil  in  preparation  for  the  ensuing  crop.  Unlucki- 
ly, at  the  commencement  of  the  frost,  about  tlie  middle  of  Decem- 
ber, it  was  so  extremely  severe  for  two  days,  as  materially  to  in- 
jure the  Turnip  crop  ;  which  is  particularly  unfortunate,  as  it  was 
originally  a  very  scanty  one.  A  failure  in  this  crop  is  always  a  se- 
rious loss  to  this  district,  where  such  an  immense  quantity  of  stock 
are  fed  i  and  it  being  lik.-wise  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  large 
tract  of  valuable  hill  ground,  turnips  are  often  much  wanted  to 
carry  forward  a  proportion  of  the  young  stock  to  their  summer 
pastures.^-From  the  high  price  at  which  strck  were  put  upon  tur- 
nips, and  the  failure,  and  consequent  high  price  of  the  crop,  there 
is  too  much  reason  to  apprehend  that  tlie  feeder  will  not  be  remu- 
nerated, either  for  his  trouble  or  outlay  of  money. 

The  intervals  of  fresh  have  been  of  infinite  service  in  forwarding 
the  operations  of  the  plough,  wliich  were  necessarily  much  behind 
from  the  state  of  the  harvest.  The  sowing  oi'  winter  Whe^t  was  in 
the  same  state,  and  most  materially  benetited  f:om  the  same  cause. 
It  is  now  all  above  ground,  and  looks  remarkably  well. 

The  prediction  that  we  ventured  as  to  the  state  cf  the  markctSy 
has  not  been  realized  ;  on  the  contrary,  a  great  a^lvanc^  h:ts  tikon 
place  in  every  species  of  grain.  This  is  a  most  grievous  sl.ite  of 
things  for  tlie  poor,  and  much  to  be  lamented  ;  but  it  will  produce 
one  most  desireable  result,  economy — the  only  effectual  oyj  edicnt 
that  can  be  resorted  to,  in  adverse  seasons,  to  prevent  an  actual 
scarcity  of  grain.  This  highly  necessary  and  imperious  duty  will 
be  the  more  readily  practised,  from  the  cheering  prospect  that  has 
opened  to  us  on  the  Continent,  from  whence  we  may  reasonably 
expect  to  derive,  in  anodier  season,  such  supplies  of  grain  as  will 
tend  to  reduce  the  price  to  its  ordinary  and  proper  level. — The 
quantity  of  grain  brought  to  the  market  at  present,  is  certainly 
greater  than  can  be  continued  through  the  season ;  wliich  makes 
one  naturally  anxious  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  present  high 
prices,  and  which  we  hope  may  be  accounted  for,  in  some  measure, 
from  a  wish  in  the  consumer  to  provide  against  a  future  higher 
price,  and  more  scanty  market — and  a  very  proper  and  necessary 
caution  in  the  fanner  to  select  from  the  market,  grain  of  such  a 
quality  as  will  most  perfectly  vegetate.     This  is  at  all  times  a  very 
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proper  caution,  but  particularly  necessary  in  the  present  season^ 
the  frost  having  rendered  all  that  part  of  the  crop  that  was  not 
completely  ripe  before  tlie  25th  September,  totally  unfit  for  seed. 
The  farmer  ought,  of  course,  to  exercise  the  utmost  discrimination 
in  selecting  his  seed*  both  for  his  own  interest,  and  as  a  duty  he 
owes  to  the  public,  that  a  failure  of  the  ensuing  crop  may  be  pre- 
vented.—4.  Fe6. 

Ixoeeddale  Quarterly  Reports 

The  weather,  in  general,  has  been  very  moderate  through  the 
winter,  with  very  litde  snow,  and  the  flocks  are  in  good  condition. 
But  we  have  had  a  good  deal  of  frost,  which,  with  the  lateness  of 
the  harvest,  has  kept  the  ploughing  very  far  behind ;  being  ofteft 
kept  back  by  moderate  frosts,  when  our  neighbours  in  lower  situ- 
ations were  making  rapid  progress.  We  had  two  or  three  days  of 
keen  frost  in  December,  which  hurt  the  Turnips  considerably  in 
this  county  (which  seldom  happens  so  early  in  die  season)  ;  and  a 
number  of  fcirVners  will  be  obliged  to  bring  dieir  sheep  and  cattle  to 
market  sooner  than  they  intended ;  which,  if  other  counties  are  in 
the  same  situation,  will  tend  to  overstock  the  markets  for  some  time, 
and,  of  course,  have  the  contrary  effect  at  the  end  of  the  season* 
The  black  frosts  have  hurt  tlie  appearance  of  the  Wheat  ;-but  this 
IS  not  so  much  to  be  dreaded,  as  the  spring  frosts  for  throwing  it 
out.  The  lateness  in  getting  the  Potatoes  lifted,  prevented  so  much 
of  that  grain  from  being  sown  as  usual ;  and  we  want  climate  in 
this  county  to  encourage  die  farmer  to  sow  it  in  the  spring.  The 
Oats,  in  general,  turn  out  very  ill  to  meal :  after  a  great  deal  are 
taken  out  in  cleaning,  they  run  only  from  ten  to  twelve  pecks  per 
boll,  even  of  what  may  be  reckoned  pretty  good  :  some  only  give 
eight  pecks,  and  others  still  less,  or  rather  cannot  be  made  into 
meal. — ^The  frost,  on  the  night  of  the  2Vdi  September,  rendered  a 
great  many  fields  of  Oats  unfit  for  seed  ;  even  some  frosty  morn* 
ings,  about  a  fortnight  earlier,  had  a  visible  eflect  in  the  western 
district  of  this  county.  A  number  of  farmers  will  have  all  their 
seed-oats  to  purchase :  But,  what  is  most  to  be  apprehended  is,  that 
some  may  not  be  aware  of  the  damage  done  in  this  respect,  and 
may  suffer  much  by  sowing  what  is  unfit  for  that  purpose.  Farm- 
ers, where  there  is  any  risk,  would  do  well  to  be  very  cautious, 
and  try  a  few  grains  of  what  they  intend  to  sow,  in  flower-pots,  ex- 
posed only  to  as  much  heat  as  will  make  them  vegetate,  and  to  ob- 
serve particularly  what  kind  of  roots  they  put  forth,  which  is  the 
true  criterion :  for  unsound  grain,  that  is  not  altogether  killed,  will 
put  forth  a  braird  ;  but  being  destitute  of,  or  deficient  in  the  root, 
will  either  soon  die,  or  at  best  continue  languid. 

The  stack-yards  continue  pretty  bulky ;  and,  if  we  escape  such  a 
severe  spring  as  last,  a  scarcity  of  fodder  is  not  to  be  apprehended. 
But  as  grain  will  not  turn  out  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  fodder, 
the  greatest  economy  will  be  necessary  to  make  the  supply  hold  out 
till  the  commencement  of  next  harvest.  For  though  the  Baltic 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  open  to  us  in  the  spring,  yet  the  coun- 
tries bordering  on  it,  and  its  navigable  rivers,  must  have  been  s# 
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much  impoverished  by  the  contending  annies,  that  very  little  can 
be  expected  from  that  quarter  for  this  season.  The  high  priceg,  so 
early  in  the  season*  must  have  had  a  good  efect  in  putting  great 
numbers  on  the  most  saving  plan ;  thougli,  no  doubt,  it  must  be 
very  hard  for  the  poor,  who,  much  to  tneir  credit,  still  support' 
themselves,  with  very  little  extra  charity,  and  with  scarce  a  mur- 
mur,  in  this  part  of  the  country.  But  their  distressed  situation  has 
become  so  evidentf  that  supplies  are  now  beginning  to  be  raised  for, 
them  by  subscription,  charity  sermons,  &c. — Oatmeal,  in  Peebles 
market,  through  the  winter,  has  varied  mostly  from  34s.  to  36s. 
per  bolL-— 4.  Fd>. 

Wiglonshire  Quarterly  Report. 

The  winter  months  have  passed  over,  in  a  great  measure,  without 
storm  or  tempest.  Indeed,  the  wcatlier  has  been  alternately  rainy 
and  fine.  The  extent  of  land  under  Wheat  continues  to  increase 
from  year  to  year  ;  and,  no  doubt,  in  some  instances,  it  excoedei 
the  bounds  of  prudent  management ;  yet,  in  other  cases,  it  has 
been  proved  that  a  Wheat,  or  winter-sown  crop,  is  much  more  va- 
luable than  an  ordinary  one  of  Bear  or  Oats,  and  that  the  land  is  not 
essentially  injured. 

So  far,  the  season  has  been  favourable  for  live  stock,  and  fodder 
IB  not  likely  to  be  too  soon  exhausted.  Grain  markets  continue  to 
look  up ;  and  prices  are  certainly  such,  as  the  great  body  of  con- 
sumers can  but  ill  afford. — Labour  advances ;  and  present  prospect^ 
Are  not  discouraging  to  the  farmer. — 1.  Feb, 

ENGLAND. 

Letter  from  a  Correspondent  near  Lancaster^  3.  Feb, 
'  The  weather,  during  the  present  winter,  has  been  remark- 
ably moderate,  and  the  changes  from  frost  to  thaw  very  gradual, 
instead  of  the  deluges  of  rain  which  oflen  happen.  The  wheats 
which  were  sown  early,  and  got  advimced  before  the  frost  set  in, 
look  flourishing ;  but  there  is  more  of  late-sown  wheat  this  year  than 
usual,  owing  to  the  wetness  of  the  autumn,  and  some  have  a  con- 
siderable portion  yet  to  sow.  The  crops  of  last  summer  prove  well 
in  respect  to  quantity,  and  generally  so  in  quality ;  though  there 
are  some  complaints  of  the  oats  heating  too  much  in  the  mow  or 
stack.  In  consequence  of  the  wetness  of  the  autumn.  Potatoes  have 
suffered  in  some  cases  ;  many  of  them  are  rotten. 

*  Markets  as  follow — Wheat,  15s.  to  IGs. ;  Barley,  8s.  6d. ;  Oats, 
5s.  f)d. ;  Beans,  9s. ;  Potatoes,  2s.  6d. ;  all  per  Winchester  bushel. 
Oatmeal,  3/.  4s.  per  load  o^  210  lib.  Our  cattle  markets  Iiave  ex- 
perienced  little  alteration,  except  in  fat,  which  is  high,  and  difficult 
to  be  met  v.ich.  Beef,  S^d. ;  Mutton,  7id.  and  8J  ;  Veal,  7d. ; 
Pork,  7d. — At  Preston  fair,  good  farm  liorscs  v.ore  in  great  re- 
quest, and  sold  at  high  prices  ;  other  kinds  not  so  dear.  Pigs  have 
been  a  great  drug  for  a  Jong  time ;  but  they  arc  more  looked  after 
now,  and  have  considerably  advmiced  in  price. 

*  Various  opinions  are  entertained  about  future  prices  of  grain, 
alilioudi  all  arc  unittd  in  the  belief,  that  it  will  never  be  low.     It 
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is  very  difficult  to  form  an  opinion  respecting  the  proportion  of  tbe 
last  crop  unconsumed ;  but  many  farmers  have  reserved  it,  who  had 
it  in  their  power,  from  a  supposition  that  it  will  be  high  in  summer ; 
at  the  same  time,  our  markets  have  been  very  plentifully  supplied 

witli  grain.  * 

Letter  Jrom  Liverpooly  ^th  February^  \ 
*  SiMCF.  our  last,  on  the  SOth  October,  we  have  had  occasional 
fluctuations  in  our  Corn  Market,  principally  owing  to  the  irregular 
inanner  by  which  we  have  received  our  supplies ;  naving  frequently 
had  contrary  winds  for  a  length  of  time  together :  But,  upon  the 
\vhole,  our  market  has  been  rather  on  the  decline  for  almost  every 
article. 

The  Peninsula,  and  also  the  West  India  Colonies,  have  been  li- 
berally supplied  with  Flour,  3cc.  from  America  ;  of  course,  the  ex- 
portations  from  Britain  and  Ireland  to  those  parts,  have  been  com- 
paratively trifling,  to  what  they  were  last  year.  Some  little  Barley 
has  been  exported  from  Ireland  for  horse  provender ;  and  it  is  proba- 
ble some  little  more  may  be  wanted,  as  we  understand  it  suits  better, 
in  that  warm  countxy,  for  that  purpose,  than  Oats  ;  but  no  demand 
is  expected  for  any  other  article. 

The  crops  in  Ireland  are  still  represented  to  have  been  very  abnn- 
dant ;  and  there  is  not  nearly  that  quantity  exported  which  there  was 
at  this  time  last  year.  When  this  is  considered,  and  that  no  distilla- 
tion is  allowed,  tlie  quantities  of  all  kinds  still  remaining  must  be 
very  considerable.  It  may,  therefore,  be  fairly  presumed^  that  the 
present  year's  crop  will  be  buiticient  for  the  consumption  of  all  parts 
of  the  country,  until  tlic'next  makes  its  appearance — without  taking 
into  the  account  the  distant  prospect  held  out,  of  having  supplies 
from  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

We  are  very  sorry  to  find,  that  the  quality  of  all  kinds  of  grain 
in  Scotland,  and  also  in  the  northern  parts  of  both  England  and 
Ireland,  is  very  ordinary.     Scots  Wheat  (we  mean  from  the  Soath- 
cm  parts)  comes  to  hand  very  damp  ;  and  what  adds  greatly  to  the 
evil,  there  are  a  great  many  sprouted  grains  in  the  greatest  part  of 
it,  and  also  a  deal  of  smut,  which  cause  great  complaints  from  the 
manufacturers,  as  it  must  necessarily  make  flour  very  unsound,  and 
'very  unwholesome.     From  this  cause,  it  has  got  a  very  bad  name» 
and  become  very  difficult  to  sell.     Scarcely  any  of  it  will  answer  to 
^rind  by  itself,  but  must  be  all  mixed  with  kiln-dried  Irish.     Oats 
and  Barley  are  equally  b;id.     Scots  Oats  are  fully  6d.  our  bushel 
inferior  to  the  Irish  ;  which  of  late  years  were  fiilly  equal,  if  not  su- 
perior.    This  inferiority  may  be  wholly  attributed  to  the  bad  har- 
vest.    From  present  appearances,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  we  see  no 
cause  to  expect  prices  higher ;  neither  do  we  expect  them  much 
lower.     We  may  have  occasional  fluctuations,  without  having  any 
material  alterations :  But  while  opinions  on  this  subject  are  so  va- 
rious, and  very  often  contradictory,  ours,  or  any  one's  else  in  the 
trade,  ought  to  be  taken  with  great  caution,  as  they  are  by  no  means 
to  be  depended  on.    Annexed  are  our  Currency  and  Importation 
Lists. 


Ills. 
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Liverpool  Current  Prices  of  last  Tuesday's  Market,  2d  instant. 

Wlicat,  per  70  lib.  Oats,  \ycT  45  lib. 

Knplii-h  and  Welch  17s.  9d.  to  18s.  6tl.  Irish  Potiito      .     .     Gs.  f d.  to  7ji. 

Scotch  ....     l.').^.  J!iL  —  ]Rs.  Od.        Common.     .     6s.  2d.  —  6s.  6d. 

Irish      ....     16k.  fid.  —  18s.  5d.  Beans,  piT  Quarter. 

Barley,  per  GO  I  ilk  i:ngIi:Ji       .     .     .     7  In.  to  TBs.  to  80s. 

Knjilish       .     .     .     10s.  Od.  —  10s.  6d.  liish       ....     60s — 70s.  —  76«l 

Scotch    ....       *>s.  .'cl —   Ps.  *?d.  Scotch   -     .     .     .     60s.  —  IQb.  —  74s. 

ln\h       ....       8s,  Cd. —   ya.  6d.  Oirmcal,  inr  2iO  lib. 

!Mnlt,  per  36  Quarts.  r.ii;rli'>!i 601.  to  6Sk. 

En^llish 17s.  —  iSs.  Si-o«th 56s. — 60fc 

Sco^■h none  Iri>h 508.  —  54h. 

Iri:Ji ditl<i  Flour,  |K'r  'J*!0  lib. 

0.it»,  jJiT '15  lib.  Kn.;.i:-li  Kir.t?     ....     82s. — P4». 

Knir'i^h.  *\c.  ToiMto    (-s.  r:«i.  —  7^.  ! K»;iond       .     .     .     78s.  —  8(fc. 

— Coioiiu'iHir*. -k'.  —  Ts.  Gl.  liiJi  rir.i' 78*.— 82». 

Scotch  l*rt:ifo     .     .     .     f'-^.  —  »'s,  rji!.  Ncond      .     1     .     .     74s.— 78s. 

C'riisiucn    .    ;is.  Iv''.l.  — »0v 'id.  Siniili none, 

Knrt h ti mbeyJand  () 'i"yln-/ij  Rnnrf, 
From  tlie  date  ot"  last  Kiporl,  t^  ilu-  3th  l)o;-cmncr,  the  weather 
was  in  giMUT.-.l  v.rt  :— iron)  thi'.'.cc*  lo  tlir 'JTtii,  vas  intense  frost, 
with  a  slij;lit  ervtrin::  of  iv.ow  ;  Uu*  rcniaiiuUr  of  the  month,  and 
the  Hr&t  wco!:  in  J.imiary,  was  iVt>h,  liiiiil,  aird  dry: — On  the  9th, 
the  frobt  sft  in  a^aii%  and  has  conriiiiud  ever  jilnco,  with  diiierent 
degrees  of  intensity,  and  a  thin  rover  oi'  sntv,*- ;  so  that  from  the 
Gtli  Deceniher,  to  the  pripcnt  tinu,  we  have  luul  18  days  of  frost, 
and  \M  days  of  fresh  veatlKT.  During  these  I'J  days,  a  considera- 
ble portion  ol'  land  tliat  had  bo^n  cleared  of  Turnips,  was  sown  with 


were  juourneu  uurn^g  me  niontn  oi  ^ovcniDer,  ana  me  iro>n  aays 
above  mentioned  :--The  lonjr  continued  frost  has  preventer!  the  re- 
mainder from  I'eing  completed ;  but  thougli  it  has  retarded  the 
ploughing,  it  has  been  very  lAVourablo  for  getting  manure  carried 
from  the  fold-yards  to  the  Holds,  and  laid  up  for  tlie  fallows  of  next 
summer. 

Turnips  have  in  many  places  proved  an  inditferent  crop;  and,  be- 
ing likeiy  to  heconiL*  a  scarce  article,  thishas  occasioned  more  fat  stock 
to  be  sent  to  market,  than  there  v/as  a  demand  for ;  and  of  course 
the  prices,  for  the  two  last  markets  at  Morpeth,  have  been  ^■orae- 
ivhat  lower,  hut  are  expeeted  to  get  up  again,  and  particularly  for 
fut  cattle,  Mhich  are  geiiendly  tliought  to  be  less  abund.int  than 
sheep.  Tor  the  last  (Quarter,  ])rices  have  been  pretty  regular;  Beef 
from  7s.  to  Ss.  (id.  per  stone  (of  It  lib.)  sink  ;  and  Mutton  from  7d. 
to  Sd.  per  li!).  sink. 

There  have  been  som*.-  fluctuations  in  the  prices  oi'corn  during  the 
last  (luarter,—  but  very  hii;h  for  this  seaso.i  of  the  vear.  There  boiii" 
much  corn  considera!)!y  injured  by  the  trolls  vu  the  l?,"th  and  IJJUli 
of  ^eptciiiber,  and  by  the  bad  weallicr  to'.v.irds  the  latter  end  oi 
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harvest »  many  b/id  samples  are  shown  ;  and  there  is  consequently  a 
considerable  diftcrence  in  the  prices  ;   whidi  have  been  as  tbllovi's. 

Wheat,  from  10s.  to  15s.  per  busliel,  Winchester;    Barley,  from 
Hs.  4d.  to  9s.  do.;  Oats,  from  5s.  to  66.  8d.  do. ;   Peas,  from  10s.  tp 

Ms.  do. 3</  February, 

Qjunrierlif  Repartfor  the  North  Ridiurr  of  Torhshirc, 

As  it  mijjht  reasonably  be  expected,  from  the  lonj^  coiitinuance  of 
rainy  weather  during  the  latter  part  of  last  autuirn,  and  t!it*  uncom- 
mon lateness  of  the  harvest,  the  markets  are  now  stocked  with  the 
greatest  proportion  of  soft  and  bnd  Bailoy,  Oats,  jtiui  Hrims.  almost 
tver  known.  Tiie  contrast  betwoen  the  nest  and  the  worst  samples^ 
is  very  striking ;  so  that  in  the  same  day,  at  DoncasttT  market,  the 
prices  of  Barley  have  varied  from  5s.  to  U)s  per  bushel ;  of  Oats 
from  2s.  6d.  to  8fi. :  ami  of  Beans,  from  fjs.  to  K^s.  The  Wheats 
turn 
both 
period 

havL'liL'on  experienced  to  be  much  worse  grown,  or  sprouted,  \i\  some 
ibniiorwel  sjjasons,  th;.n  lias  been  tht  case  at  presc:it.  Miinv  cauj^cs 
co-operated  in  retarding  our  harvest  for  snring-f^own  corn  ;  for,  be- 
sides th.e  wetness  of  the  spring,  which  hindered  the  sowing  a  full 
month,  on  the  last  day  of  May  there  was  the  severest  stonn  o\^  hail 
ever  known  here,  by  vrhieh  t«ic  l>ailcy  llelds,  wiiich  on  Suud:s\  were 
green  and  flourisliing,  on  IMoiuIay  morning  exiiibited  the  appearance 
of  a  fallow.  Those  who  hud  their  liriiley  ar.d  Oats  mown,  i.'id  in 
srxath  on  the  gnn*nflj  suiFeretl  most  loss  ;  thos-e  whose  barley  and  oats 
were  shorn  and  set  up,  Ir.^s  j  and  thor-e  whose  biiiJey  and  oats  wltc 
mown  and  set  up  immediateh',  lea  .t  of  all.  This  should  never  be 
forgotten  in  future  wot  seasons.     Rye  lis. — Wheat  16s.  p.  bushel. 

The  growing  Wheats  look  the  worst  ever  known,  except  some  very 
few  early  sown ;  many  do  not  yet  appear  above  ground ;  much  is 
sown  very  lately,  and  much  more  laud  remains  to  be  sown.  The 
Clover  leys  look  the  worst  U!iivcrsally ;  but  as  they  were  sown  after 
the  fallowing,  the  state  of  the  weather  has  this  winter  been  much 
against  them.     The  winter  ploughing  is  in  a  most  backward  state. 

Turnips  are  good,  abundant,  and  bear  fro.^t  well ;  es;)ecia]lv  those 
in  drills,  which  are  ven'  bulky;  the  »Sv.'cdish  kind  is  tolerablv  L^ood 
but  rather  small,  from  the  lateness  of  their  sowing  season ;  MJiich 
with  many,  was  unfortunately  as  late  as  the  last  week  in  June,  Straw 
is  bad  for  the  cattle ;  good  Hay  is  valuable,  and  in  tolerable  plenty ; 
otherwise  I'roni  the  badness  of  horse  corn,  n^any  of  them  niiu^t  hnve 
perished  for  want  of  proper  support.  Hay  about  G/.  per  ton  ;  Tur- 
nips 7/.  per  acre. 

The  Potatoes  were  abundant,  but  appear  to  have  sulfered  from 
the  seven*  frosts  in  October.  They  are  now  fouiid  to  keep  hadljt 
which  is  mo>i  likely  to  cause  a  present  glut,  and  future  siarcity  in 
the  markets.  Tlicy  were  lately  4s.,  no  v.' about  Us.  per  bu-Uel,  up- 
heaped. 
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Fat  Cattle  and  Sheep  continue  at  fair  prices ;  lean  Stots  are  lower, 
bv  reason  of  die  badness  of  the  straw  ;  Horses  of  all  sorta  are  ex- 
pectcd  to  be  dearer  than  ever.  Beef  and  Mutton  about  8d.  per 
lib. ;  Pork  .ind  Vea)  9d. ;  Butter,  2s. ;  Wool  is  particularly  steady', 
all  circumstances  considered;  all  sorts  are  expected  to  advouce  m 
pi  Ice.— —1.  7'W/. 

KaU  jRiriivnr  of  TorhsJdre  Qunrlerly  Report, 

The  last  genor:il  Report  of  Yorkshire  announced  the  backward 
state  of  tlic  harvest,  'i'his  applied  equally  to  the  district  I  now 
speak  of,  as  to  tl:o  other  parts  ui  the  county.  The  Wheat  crop  waSf 
however,  gentraliy  secured  in  good  condition,  and  yields  a  full  aver- 
age ;  but  a  very  constdcrable  portion  of  the  Oats«  with  some  Bar- 
ley, and  all  the  Bean  crops,  v.xTe  then  in  the  fields.  Much  loss  had 
arisen,  which,  from  the  continuance  of  wet  weather,  increased  to  an 
alarming  degree  ;  con!)0<]aeritly  our  markets  have  been  but  indiffer- 
ently supplied  with  those  articles  of  a  fair  quality. 

The  wetness  of  the  season  of  course  retarded  the  Wheat  seed-time; 
and  at  the  end  of  November,  perhaps  not  more  than  one  half  of  the 
land  prepared  ft^r  that  cro])h:id  been  so^'n.  Our  farmers  continued 
their  exertions  through  the  month  cf  December,  till  stopped  by  a 
severe  frost,  which  broke  up  early  in  January,  when  Wheat  sowing 
again  commenced  ;  and  during  the  first  week  in  the  year,  probably 
as  great  a  breadth  was  sown,  as  in  any  one  week  in  the  height  of 
the  regular  season.  What  the  event  of  this  late  seed-time,  and  bad 
state  of  the  fallows,  may  prove,  we  cannot  predict ;  but  the  present 
prospect  affords  only  slight  grounds  for  the  hope  of  a  favourable 
return  at  liar  vest.  The  early  sov/n  corn,  indeed,  looks  promising, 
but  in  general  the  Wheat  that  is  out  of  the  groiud  appears  very 
thin,  erpecially  near  the  furrows. 

Winter  Tares  have  been,  with  the  improvement  of  cur  agricul- 
ture, gradually  on  the  incTe;ise,  for  the  purposes  of  soiling ;  few 
have,  however,  been  sown  this  season,  from  the  difficulty  of  prepar- 
ing the  land,  and  procuring  the  seed,  it  having  chiefly  rotted  on  the 
ground.  Turnips  are  generally  deficient,  both  in  quantity  and  qua- 
lity. A  great  less  has  also  arisen  in  tlie  Potatoes.  These  crops  are 
sold  unusually  high  in  consequence. 

The  young  Clovers  are  extremely  good ;  and  a  merciful  Provi- 
<?cnce  has,  on  the  commencement  of  Uie  new  year,  given  a  brighter 
colouring  to  tlie  state  of  things  in  general.  The  weather  through 
the  month  of  January  has  been  highly  favourable  for  all  the  opera- 
tions of  the  farmer  ;  and  a  prospect  of  some  small  arrivals  of  grain 
from  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  the  relief  vhich  will  be  given  to 
our  troops  abroad,  begin  to  dissipate  the  forebodings  of  famine  which 
had  iirisen. 

Our  Ctrn  markets  are  rather  on  the  decline.  Present  prices  for 
prime  samples  as  follow. — Wlieat,  124s. ;  Beans,  old,  120s.*^No 
rcw  c:.c5  yet  sliown. — Barley,  6Ss.  ;  Oats,  52s.  per  quarter  Win- 
clicstci — I'or  store  cattle  and  sheep  as  yet  no  demand.  Beef,  9d. 
per  iionc  ;  Mutton  and  Poik  8d.  per  lib.  sinking  the  offal  j — a  ready 
i.  I'.^  ;'xd  prices  advancing. 4.  Feb* 
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Cumberland  Quarterly  Report. 
:e  last  Report,  the  weatlier  has  in  general  been  very  fine. 
,ve  had  more  frost  than  during  any  of  the  three  last  years, 
has  very  much  prevented  the  ploughing  of  the  fallows  in  every 
r  the  county.     The  greater  proportion  of  the  Wheat  was  sown 
ite»  in  consequence  of  tlie  harvest ;  since  many  of  our  farmers 
t  sdl  other  agricultural  labours  for  the  reaping  and  securing  of 
rrain.     This  system  b  very  injudicious ;  and  all  good  farmers 
/our  to  keep  their  men  and  horses  actively  employed  during 
uison,  in  preparing  and  sowing  their  wheat.     No  doubt  can  be 
ainedy  that  in  moist  climates  in  general,  the  loss  sustained  by 
rs  who  neglect  sowing  their  wheat  on  or  before  the  beginning 
tvember,  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  two  Carlisle  bushels 
.Te.     All  grain  was  secured  with  very  great  loss,  in  the  higher 
:ts,  particularly  Oats,  the  straw  of  which  is  in  some  cases  so 
nely  wet,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  use  it  as  litter  for  the  horses ; 
le  oats  are  so  damp,  that  some  of  our  farmers  fill  their  sacki 
rrain  on  a  Sunday  evening  for  Monday's  market ;  since  they 
raid  it  will  heat,  should  it  continue  in  the  sacks  a  single  day. 
great  quantities  of  oats  are  moW'tumetL     Oats  are  rapidly  ad- 
ig  in  price,  and  are  sold  at  the  rate  of  1  Is.  per  Carlisle  bushel, 
orst ;  and  the  best  at  1 9s.,  in  some  of  our  markets.    The  price  of 
y  continues  as  usual ;  one  guinea  per  3  Winchesters.     Wheat 
^ncral  very  good ;  price  1  Ss.  Sd.  per  Winchester  bushel.     Pota« 
kl.  per  stone.     Turnips  have  been  much  injured  by  the  late 
:  which  should  induce  all  farmers  to  store  more  than  is  gene- 
done,  since  the  loss  of  stored  turnips  is  trifling,  compared  with 
ijury  sustained  by  those  on  the  fields.     Very  considerable  quan- 
of  potatoes  and  grain  have  been  exported,  and  are  still  ex- 
ig,  from  this  county ;  which  will  eventually  enhance  the  prices 
derably,  unless  some  political  event  should  restore  our  inter- 
e  with  America.     Very  few  of  the  towns  in  this  county  have 
ted  the  plans  they  had  recourse  to  last  year,  of  purchasing  grain 
le  supply  of  the  poorer  part  of  the  inhabitants  at  lower  prices. 
11  be  very  gratifyuig  to  every  humane  mind,  should  similar  e- 

not  produce  the  same  results  this  season  which  they  did  the  last, 
nrhich  the  liberality  of  the  more  opulent  part  of  the  society  may 
irevcnt.  If,  instead  of  railing  against  monopolists,  miUers,  or 
ers,  OS  the  causes  of  the  present  advanced  prices  of  grain,  every 

conscious  of  the  mutual  dependence  of  every  class  of  society 
ich  other,  would  examine  Uic  causes  of  the  advance  of  grain 
ned  by  Dr  Skene  Keith,  in  the'  3d  volume  of  the  Fanner's  Ma- 
le ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr  Findlater,  on  tlie  Effects  of  Monopoly  and 
stalling,  vol.  t2d,  p.  19th,  Farmer's  Magazine ;  many  erroneous 
B  and  prejudices  would  be  corrected  ;  and  the  illiberal  didike  en- 
ined  by  the  ignorant  or  thoughtless  against  that  part  of  society 
n  they  consider  v  be  the  cause  of  the  adv.'ince  of  grain,  would 
rmovcd. — 5th  FcO, 
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IVih shire  Quartcrh/  Report,  . 

Oi'R  Wheat  market,  since  the  last  Report,  has  been  pretty  sta* 
li'MKiry,  At  an  average  of  about  1*205.  per  quarter.  The  Barleys  of 
Ihr  prc'S^'i't  season  will  avernge  71!s.  per  qu:irtcr.  There  is  an  amu^ 
ins  (il'iVtTiicc  ill  their  quality,  occasioned  by  the  wetness  and  lateness 
of  tlio  l'-r.iv<.*<t.  (jofHi  old  Beans  have  fetched  an  enormous  price- 
say  1-0.=.  per  itiuirter,  and  are  likely  to  conmiand  very  high  prices,  as 
thWo  of  Ir.  t  \  I  iirV  jii'owth  were  raiserabiy  harvested,  and  we  fear 
much  daifi;iu'«?d.  Tor  instance,  a  neighbour  of  the  Ueporter's  offer- 
ed .'4  (p'.riutity  nf  Ikaus  to  a  de.'iler  at  SOs.  jier  quarter.  The  price 
of  Veas  liv"?  0-'  conrs"  bi'Mi  influenced  by  tliat  of  Beans.  The  com- 
B:enccmcr:t  of  tlie  l.''n!>i::sr  Jiuson  has  been  unfavourable;  and»  in- 
deed, fheep  i!i  ^f.'^.'.nil  iia\e  Mifll  rrd  considerably.  We  have  not 
had  a  redur.diii.cy  ot'  ruin  tiii>  winter  ;  and  though  tlierc  have  been 
loiic:  atid  severe  frosts,  ;.  ct,  cw  iiijf  to  the  gentle  tliaws,  they  have 
cccjsioned  us  litih*  incoiwc^.^LiiCL' ;  as,  iii though  it  has  impeded  our 
vintt  r  p^oiTlii'JCj  i*  ha?  rr.,:l)io(!  us  to  iii.-pi^se  of  all  our  yard  manure. 

Our  uidju^ii'iic'  :':i>iiiei.-,  bv  t\\ii  jotcr  of  ni'icnce,  are  relinquish^ 
i:i^  thvir  Ut  ;-o!y  niotwd  pi  v*; vuiic.es  o<;;ji!^>t  working  oxen  ;  and  it  is 
uJw  yrLtT.illy  ail.r.itted,  tliat,  as  a  ^upel•nu»uerary  power,  they  ase 
hy  far  the  most  economical,  and  aJl^wer  every  de{«ireable  purpose  on 
a  farm.  Th(  re  m  eins  a  great  disposition,  among  our  agriculturists, 
to  elicit  truih  by  the  infallible  test  of  experiment,  with  respect  to 
the  ei>mj)ar.itive  merits  of  the  Soni/uioxL-n  and  Spanish  breeds   of 

riiccp. — 5.  /Vi. 

Letter  from  Walcs^  2.  Fvhntrrij, 

*  DvRiNc;  the  last  (juarter,  the  weather  has  been  very  favoarabk 
for  fanners.  The  fronts  we  have  had,  thengh  not  severe,  have  ra- 
ther kept  bnck  the  ploughing  ;  but,  at  tlie  same  time,  were  most 
favpurable  for  carting  manure,  carrying  lime,  coal,  and  all  work 
of  that  kind. 

«  We  had  ntither  wind,  rain,  nor  snow. 

*  The  cattle  have  done  well.  The  greatest  part  of  them  are  kept 
out  on  the  fields,  in  tlic  Vale,  during  the  whiter ;  but  many  now 
are  coming  to  keep  them  in  courts,  or  to  tye  them  in  the  house. 

*  Our  cdrn  maikets,  since  I  wrote  you  last,  have  kept  steady, 
"Without  any  groat  rtltcration,  except  in  Barley,  which  has  advanced. 
I  have  luit  heard  of  cith.er  Beans  or  Peas  having  been  presented  at 
o::r  ir.arkeis.  There  were  but  few  sown  in  this  part  last  year;  the 
L*e.i!:.i  \ve:e  nu»stly  damaged  at  harvest ;  and  I  understand  the  Peas 
yi;ld  lii'le  inrre  than  llie  seed  in  most  places. — Wheat,  from  40i. 
to  -1 1-:.  f  r  I'iS  pounds  ;  Barley,  frcm  t^2s.  to  i?ls.  for  21  gallons; 
Oi/.s,  iV'^vi^  '.'-is.  to  125.  the  (piarif-r;  and  Potaious  bring  a  very*high 
Viiwc.  Ik.'faTui  Mti'Lton,  from  Gd.  t«)  lOd.  per  pound,  according  to 
ni.diry  ;  ;',c  u;l  V\:il,  lid.  and  Is.  ;  which  is  higher,  1  believe,  than 
(.vcT  !  ir.v.n  i:i  il.is  p;iit  befoie.  Pigs  for  bacon,  weighed  whole, 
V'.'.  head,  i  •{'!,  and  1  it,  8d.  and  S.'d.  per  p' .  !id. 

^   i  ?,.'.-.v  ".oi  !i ".iid  e:  any  me;uure  havii-"?^  been  adopted  for  the 
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of  the  poor  in  this  part,  other  ways  than  from  the  poor-rate? 
parish.  Indeed,  no  other  is  necessary  ;  for  many  (nay  most) 
3se  who  receive  relief  from  the  parish  rates  live  much  better, 
they  that  pay  towards  them.  There  is  no  regular  allowance : 
lepends,  in  a  gu*at  measure,  on  the  orders  from  the  Justice;: 
*  Peace.  Some  receive  two  shillings,  and  others  as  much  as 
e  sliillings  a  week.  The  quiet  and  peaceable  suffer,  who  de<- 
the  most ;  and  the  drunkard  and  surly  spendthrift,  if  not  im- 
itely  relic vjed. according  to  what  he  himself  thinks  necessary, 
•>  a  Justice,  makes  his  case  good,  and  is  almost  sure  to  have 
r  liberal  allowance.  Of  course,  our  poor*rates  are  at  present 
ligh,  particularly  in  towns  and  populous  parishes.  Some,  I 
been  told,  as  high  as  6s.  and  7s.  in  the  pound  rent,  thouf^h 
lUBtry  parishes  run  so  high  as  that ;  and,  where  paid  by  die 
>f  land,  may  be  2s.  to  4s.  the  acre. 

^ur  growing  Wheats,  except  what  was  early  sown,  have  but  a 
appearance  at  present;  a  deal  of  it  is  but  just  above  ground  : 
here  &eems  to  be  a  suflficiency  of  plants,  though  weak.  We 
L  less  breadth  of  Turnips  this  year,  than  for  some  years  past: 
ire  a  fair  crop,  but  will  soon  be  eaten  o£F.     Cattle  and  Siieep 

kinds  keep  up  in  price ;  and  fodder  is  likely  to  hold  out,  the 
er  having  been  much  in  favour  of  it. 

laving  read  in  llie  two  last  Numbers  of  the  Magazine  the  Me- 
)f  Curing  Sheep  that  are  troubled  with  the  Water  in  the  Hcnd, 
nning  a  wire  up  the  nose,  L  may  here  observe,  that  this  is  a 
er  that  Cattle  in  this  part  are  more  liable  to  than  Slipcp. 
method  of  cure  is  to  throw  di»wn  tlie  bullock,  and,  with  a 
knife,  to  cut  the  skin,  in  a  circular  form,  on  the  forehead, 
g  the  upper  part  uncut ;  and  the  skin  is  then  turned  up,  and 
ith  a  thread  to  tlie  horns.  Next,  with  a  short  strong  knife,  tlie 
bone  ts   cut  out,   and  thrown  away;   when  the  bladder  of 

is  taken  out  carefully  to  avoid  breaking  it.  The  skin  is  af« 
rds  returned  to  its  j>lace,  and  sewed  over  the  wound,  and  a 
r  of 'whites  of  eggs  and  honey,  upon  lint,  is  applied  above  it. 

operation  is  well  performed,  there  is  little  danger. — I  myself 
wo  heifers  which  both  divi  v.'ell.  One  of  them  was  so  bad, 
he  had  eaten  nothing  for  five  days,  bat  what  we  had  fi^ced 
her  throat;  and,  in  less  tlian  ten  munites  after  we  had  cone, 
ot  up  of  herself,  and  ate  very  Iicii^iiv,  and  never  was  wr.ise 

The  bladder  of  water  war.  rully  :t^  »ii')?e  as  a  gc>ose  cfjr;?.  If 
adder  lyes  under  the  horn,  the  operation  is  y:o\zc  to  perform, 
icrc  is  more  danger.  * 
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Died  at  Rivc9»  in  Ross-shire,  on  die  20lli  of  June  1812,  CapUi* 
George  Sackvili.f.  Sutherland,  Preses  oi'  'the  Easter  Rom 
Farmer's  Club. — The  Members,  in  testimony  of  their  high  respect 
for  that  gentleman,  who  had  presided  over  the  Institution  since  iu 
establishment,  poi«tponed  their  next  meeting  beyond  the  usual  day ; 
and  the  folloM-ing  is  extracted  from  the  Records  of  the  succeeding 
meeting. 

<*  Fully  impressed  with  the  excellence  of  their  late  worthy  preses*! 
character,  the  chib  is  furtlier  desirous  that  its  sense  of  the  same  be 
recorded  in  tlie  minutes.  His  zeal  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Institu- 
tion, marked  tlie  opinion  he  entertained  of  its  utility ;  and  liis  stricfc 
attention  to  tlic  rules,  had  the  best  effect  of  causing  them  to  be  ga^ 
nerally  respected. — Moderate,  yet  firm  in  his  conduct;  pleasant, 
yet  decorous  in  his  manners ;  honourable  and  correct,  he  secured 
to  himself  the  love  and  esteem  of  the  members'.  Always  forward  to 
promote  what  appeared  for  the  interest  of  agriculture,  he  nerer  al- 
lowed selfii^h  motives  to  interfere  in  matters  for  the  general  good.— 
As  an  individual,  his  loss  is  deplored  as  one  of  the  greatest  which 
could  have  happened  to  this  Institution,  and  can  only  be  made  up  by 
the  remembrance  and  imitation  of  those  virtues  which  contributed  so 
kiuch  to  the  true  dignity  and  honour  ef  tlic  Club. " 

Died  at  Allangrange,  in  Ross-shirc,  on  the  llthof  Novem^  ktf 
John  MacKknzie,  Esq.  of  Allangrange,  in  the  69th  year  of  his 
age. — Tills  gentleman  hud  devoted  liimself  for  nearly  forty  years  to 
the  improvement  of  his  projierty  ;  which,  considering  the  period  in 
which  he  lived,  when  moficrn  husbandry  had  scarcely  dawned  in 
thejiorth,  the  diflirultics  lie  hud  to  encounter,  and  the  spirit  and 
liberality  with  whii-h  lie  conducted  his  uHUirs,  exhibited  an  instance 
of  uncommon  merit,  aiid  excited  universal  admiration.  Placed  in 
a  county  distant  (Voin  ulicre  it  may  be  suid  agriculture  flourished  he 
s:iw  it  was  necesbflvv,  and  readily  incurred  the  expense  of  procuring 
aljle  irjcn,  its  ovrrsrcrs  and  principal  servants*,  from  the  south  •  like- 
M-i^e  inipnived  implements  oi*  all  kinds,  to  assist  him  in  carrying  on 
his  operations. 

Aliangrange  was,  as  it  were,  the  centre  of  attraction  for  the  most 
cuiinent  i*griculturi*t3  who  extended  their  tour  so  far  north.  To 
view  the  improvements  carried  on,  the  well  chosen  stock,  and  the 
care  bcatowed  upon  them  by  their  worthy  proprietor,  was  truly  a 
treat  to  the  rural  amateur.  Practical  fanners  ever  found  the  door 
of  his  hotspitahlc  mansion  open ;  and  we  arc  assured,  none  who  kne^' 
him,  but  VI ill  join  us  in  the  sentiment,  that  the  late  Mr  Mackenzie 
in  his  day,  might  be  justly  termeJ  the  friend  of  farmers,  and  patron 
of  agriculture  n  Rc?5«-shire. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  have  received  a  valuable  Communication,  on  the  celebTatfcT 
Orcheston  Meadow,  from  Mr  Tanner,  to  whom  we  return  tlianks. 
It  was  not  in  time  for  this  Number,  but  shail  appear  in  our  next 
one.     It  will  oblige  us,  to  hear  frequently  from  tlki:^  gentleman. 

The  Account  of  the  Culture  of  Fiorin,  by  Mr  Baird  of  Shotts 
Ironworks,  is  necessarily  postponed  for  the  same  reason.  If  Mr 
Baird  lias  any  thing  to  add  to  his  Letter,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  him  in  the  mean  time.  Before  next  Number  is  published,  he 
will  have  had  a  longer  trial  of  the  value  of  Fiorin  in  the  feeding  of 
his  horses  and  cattle,  and  may  be  able  to  state  the  weight  of  it  eon» 
turned  hy  them  in  a  given  time,  as  well  as  the  effects  of  this  food  np- 
on  the  health  and  vigour  of  his  horses,  and  the  quality  ot*  his  dairy 
produce.  It  is  evident,  that  the  tcefgkt  of  the  crop^  per  acre;'  is  not 
alone  a  sufficient  criterion  of  value,  even  though  live  stock  should 
eat  it  eagerly,  and  thrive  well  upon  it.  It  is  of  eonseijuence  to 
know,  whether  a  ton  of  Fiorin  Hay  will  go  as  far  in  feeding  horses, 
and  keep  them  in  as  good  order,  as  a  ton  of  Clover  and  Ryegrass 
Hay.  Such  a  comparison,  indeed,  will  not  apply  to  lands  inca* 
pable  of  producing  Clovers ;  but  that  is  not  the  case  with  the  sub- 
ject of  Mr  Baird's  experiment,  as  the  Fiorin  was  planted  upon  land 
that  had  grown  Potatoes  the  year  before,  and  was  intended  for  Bar- 
ley and  Grass-seeds  last  season.  It  is  also  dcsircable  to  know  the 
expense  incurred  by  Mr  Baird,  from  the  time  of  preparing  his  land, 
until  the  Fiorin  was  put  into  the  stack. 

Another  Paper  on  Mr  Wilkie's  Plough,  by  *  A  Mechanic, »  haa 
been  received ;  but  we  must  be  excused  for  declining  to  lengthen 
the.  dispute,  unless  some  new  facts  are  brought  forwarcL  'lliere 
have  been  two  Papers  on  each  side  already.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
ha\'e  the  Disquisition  on  the  Theory  of  the  Construction  of  die  Iron 
Plough,  to  which  this  Corres|K}ndent  alludes ;  and  if  the  theory 
has  been  reduced  to  practice,  or  is  supported  by  it,  so  much  the 
better. 

Of  Mr  Parker's  three  Letters  *  On  Tithes, '  only  tlie  first  reach* 
ed  us  in  time  for  a  place  in  our  First  Branch.  Agreeable  to  his 
request,  our  readers  are  desired  to  insert  the  following  seven  words, 
after  tlie  words  *  owner's  occupation,  •  (p.  50,  12th  line  from  the 
bottom),  *  with  tlie  exception  of  after-pasture  and  stubbles.  *  Mr 
Parker  shnll  hoar  from  lu  in  a  fi»w  days. 
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In  addition  to  the  particulars  communicated  by  Mr  Fixdl 
respecting  the  disease  in  Turnips  called  Fingers  and  Toes^  and 
lishcd  in  last  Number,  Mr  Findlatkr  observes,  *  That,  fr 
'  rough  guess  of  the  time  tliat  each  portion  (of  the  turnip 

*  scrvetl   the  sheep   flaked   upon   them,  the  part  of  the  fie 

*  channeliy  soil  where  the  disease  was  most  prevalent,  was 
'  puted  to  have  yielded  nearl}'  half  of  an  average  crop,  and  tl 

*  mainder  nearly  two-thirds  of  such  a  crop. ' 

Tlie  Writer  of  the  Paper  on  t!io  Construction  of  Gates,  has 
ted  to  give  his  addrci^s.  If  he  will  favour  us  with  it,  wc  shall 
to  him  on  the  subject.  Before  the  expense  of  an  Engraving  c 
incurred,  we  must  be  fully  convinced  of  the  general  utility  c 
metliod  recommended. 

We  have  also  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  several  other 
munications ;  among  which  are,  Observations  on   Small  Thn 
Machines — On  the  Binding  and  SLooking  of  Grain — Two  Ar 
to  Catkxa*8  Query  about  finding  the  Area  of  a  Triangle,  b 
the  one  inserted  in  this  Numlxjr — And  a  Quer}'  as  to  tlie  Best 
of  making  Yeast.     To  all  of  them  due  attention  shall  be  paid. ' 

Our  Correspondents  are  respectfully  informed  that  Qamrm 
tions  for  the  First  Branch  should  reach  us  at  least  a  month  I 
the  time  of  publication,  otherways  it  is  not  in  our  power  to 
early  insertion.  Those  (rcntlL'men  who  have  promised  inter 
Papers  for  next  Number,  are  particularly  requested  to  atte 
tills  notice. 

No.  I*IV.  uvY/  br.  published  on  Monday  the  10th  of  May  181 
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P.  .'jSO,  si^cond  line  from  the  top,  J'nr  *  favourable,  *  remd 
favourable.  * 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARM£R*S  MAGAZINE. 

An  Account  of  the  Grasses  and  Produce  of  the  Orcheston  Mca^ 

dtrx  in  IVittshire.    By  Mr  Tanner. 
Sir, 

jtV.  worthy  friend  of  mine,  a  few  months  since,  put  into  my 
hands  a  letter,  requesting  a  paper,  containing  a  local  descrip- 
tion of  our  Orcheston  Meadow ;  together  with  the  plants  of 
which  it  consists, — ^their  produce  and  value.  This  request 
would  have  met  with  an  earlier  attention,  had  my  otlier  engage- 
ments  permitted  me  to  turn  my  thoughts  to  the  subject.    <  Many 

*  wonderful  tales  have  been  told  respecting  the  Orcheston  grass^ 

*  and  the  astonishing  fertility  of  the  meadow  in  which  it  flou- 

*  rishes. '  Some  have  declared,  that  it  is  a  grass  peculiar  to 
Orcheston  and  its  vicinity,  and  known  in  no  other  part  of  Eng- 
land ;  others,  that  it  is  only  a  variety  of  a  well  known  species. 
Botanists  have  visited  this  meadow  at  different  seasons  of  tlie 
year,  and  have  been  governed  in  their  report  by  the  grasses 
tlien  most  predominant ;  and  this  circumstance,  more  than  any 
other,  has  given  rise  to  the  variety  of  opinions  that  have  gone 
abroad.  Particular  grasses  are  more  or  less  prevailing  in  all 
meadows,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  or  the  wetness 
of  the  weather  the  preceding  summer  or  winter.  Nature,  when 
left  to  her  own  operations,  will  at  all  times  overcome  the  de- 
signs of  man.  I  have  seen  meadows  growing  the  best  herbage 
one  year, — but  in  consequence  of  a  succeeding  flood,  and  the  wa- 
ter remaining  afterwards  too  long,  produce  the  coarsest  grasses 
the  following  season.  The  Agrostis  tribe,  with  tlie  Iriticum 
re])ens^  have  taken  place  of  the  Pur,  and  other  sweet  grasses ; 
and  vice  versa f  when  wet  land  has,  by  draining,  been  laid  dry. 
It  is  not,  tlicrcfore,  possible  for  anij  person  to  be  correct  m  his 
description  of  this  far-iamcd  meadow,  'who  has  had  only  one 
opportunity  of  visiting  it :  IW,  strange  to  tell,  in  this  age  of 
improvement^  a  learned  and  cmiuent  Divine  has  Jiad  the-TEME- 
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niTY  to  state,  in  t/te  most  public  manner,  that  it  is  his  fiivonrite 
Fiorin  that  gives  the  bulk  of  the  crop ;  and  this,  without  the 
trouble  of  examination,  or  opportunity  of  inspection.  What  ex- 
travagancies will  not  men  run  into,  when  seated  on  their  favourite 
hobby  ?  But  I  would  restrain  my  pen,  lest  I  partake  of  their 
folly. — The  meadow  producing  the  grass  which  has  excited  so 
much  curiosity,  is  situated  at  Orcheston  St  Mary,  about  eleven 
miles  from  Salisbury  ;  its  contents  about  2i  acres.  Its  produce 
depends  altogether  on  the  rising  of  tlie  springs,  which  ooze 
forth  from  the  neighlx)uring  hills ; — ^the  soil  a  flmty  gravel,  in- 
termixed with  a  porous  black  earth.  If  the  winter  be  wet,  the 
springs  rise  very  early,  and  completely  overflow  the  meadow, 
which  secures  an  abundant  crop.  The  autumn  of  1811,  and 
the  spring  following,  were  very  favourable  for  the  growth  of 
the  grasses ;  and  both  the  first  and  second  crops  were  good. 
The  first  was  cut  in  the  last  week  of  May,  and  produced  about 
two  tons  of  liay  per  acre ;  the  last  in  July,  and  yielded  about 
one  and  a  half  ton  to  the  acre.  It  is  not  every  year  that  a  se- 
cond crop  can  be  obtained ;  for,  after  a  dry  sprmg,  the  waters 
soon  cease  to  flow,  and  the  meadow  puts  on  as  russet  a  hue  as 
any  of  the  inferior  pastures. — Much  has  been  said  of  the  excel' 
lent  quality  of  the  hay,  when  well  made ;  that,  for  instance,  it 
will  fatten  pigs ;  and  that  it  abounds  with  the  saccharine  quality 
more  than  other  grasses.  If  the  testimony  of  the  present  occu- 
pier, and  his  neighbours,  can  settle  this  question  (and  I  see 
no  reason  why  they  should  not),  the  acreable  produce  is  not 
of  greater  value,  take  seven  yeai*s  together,  than  an  acre  of 
good  St  Foin,  or  other  artificial  grasses.  There  is  more  risk 
in  making  the  meadow  ^ass  than  the  field  grass,  it  being  very 
soon  spoiled  liy  bad  weather,  arising  from  its  uncommon  luxu- 
riancy. — I  visited  this  meadow,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  month 
of  Aiay  181 1,  and  found  the  major  part  of  the  crop  to  consist 
of  the  Fckt  tnrialis,  or  rough-stalked  meadow  graps,  with  a 
few  cfflmi  of  the  Triticum  repcns  (or  cmnmon  couch),  and  mea- 
dow foxtuil.  In  die  last  spring,  I  again  examined  the  meadow 
xriy  particnlarlij ;  and  found  the  crop  to  consist  of  the  same 
grasses  as  before,  varying  a  little  in  their  proportions.  The 
Triticum  repens  made  a  greater  appearance.  In  the  month  of 
August,  I  took  another  ride  to  see  \(  Fiorin  was  taking  the  lead 
of  the  other  grasses.  This  I  was  prepared  for,  and  expected 
to  find  ;  but  it  was  by  no  means  the  case ;  I  could  discover  no 
more  of  the  Sfolvnifera  than  before.  (-)n  examining  tlie  hay  of 
ifie  Hccond  crop,  it  consisted  of  the  culmi  of  grasses  common  to 
all  meadows,  with  the  exception  of  the  Triticum  repens.  Thi» 
grass,  at  this  season,  prevailed.  In  soils  in  general,  when  laid 
down  to  pasture,  tl:o  common  couch  {Triticum)  soon  wears  out; 
it ::///  not  bear  the  c^iutani  treading  of  catde.     \Vhere\'er  this 
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taprass  is  found  in  pasture,  it  proves  either  that  the  field  has  not 
k>ng  been  laid  to  pasture,  or  the  soil  remarkably  rich.  The  lat- 
ter is  the  case  in  this  instance.  But  you  will  say.  What  is  the 
long  grass,  of  which  we  read  so  much  ?  It  remains  for  me  to 
mention  a  peculiarity  in  the  grasses  in  this  meadow,  and  some 
others  in  its  vicinity,  which  1  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  in 
any  other  to  the  same  degree,  arising  probably  from  the  'warmth 
and  richness  of  the  soil  When  the  water  begins  to  recede,  in 
the  late  spring  months,  the  admi  of  all  the  grasses  (the  Poa 
trivialis  in  particular),  from  their  great  luxuriancy,  lodge  on 
the  soil,  ana  form  a  complete  mat,  and  in  this  state  throw  out 
roots  at  their  joints,  and  appear,  before  their  panicles  show,  to 
be  the  stoloiies  of  some  Stolortijeraus  grasses.  Let  a  person,  not 
previously  informed  of  this  circumstance,  visit  the  meadow  in 
the  latter  end  of  April,  and  he  would  probably,  with  odiers, 
suspect  the  whole,  or  greater  part  of  the  produce,  to  be  a  Sto^ 
lonijcrous  production.  I  have  traced  the  ciUmi^  for  instance,  of 
the  Trivialis  and  Foxtail  amongst  the  mat  of  other  grasses,  for 
fourteen  or  Jijteen  J'eet^  with  roots  at  all  tlie  joints^  till  at  the  last 
they  shot  up  erects  and  were  taken  oiF  by  the  scythe  only  a- 
bout  twoftet  long.  The  mat  of  ctdmi  on  the  grounfd  is  left  un- 
touched by  the  scythe  wtien  mown^  very  similar  to  the  stalks  of 
an  avergraicn  crop  of  vetches. 

I  hope  I  have  not  been  tediously  particular  in  my  descrip- 
tions. If  so,  let  the  desire  I  feel  to  clear  up  the  contradictory 
accounts  given  by  my  predecessors  in  this  department,  be  my 
apology. 

The  Agrosfis  stolonifera  is  one  of  the  latest  grasses  we  have, 
and  never  was  knauonj  even  in  a  cultivated  state j  to  produce  a 
crop  ////  the  autumnal  months.     But  it  is  asked,  *  How  is  it  that 

*  it  grows  so  rapidly  in  its  natural  state,  as  to  enter  largely 

*  into  a  hay  crop,  cut  the  last  week  in  May  ? '  Here  is  tl>e 
mistake ; — the  admi  of  other  grasses,  throwing  out  roots  ^t  their 
joints,  have  been  considered  as  the  stolonts  of  this  Agrostis.' 
^>hould  this  paper  prove  acceptable  to  von  and  your  readers* 
and  tend  in  the  smallest  degree  to  the  elucidation  of  the  study 
of  our  indigenous  grasses^  it  will  afford  a  pleasing  gratification 
to  Your  obedient  servant^ 

Urc/ifont^  6th  Jan.  1813.  Thos.  Tanner. 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  TIIE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

An  Account  of  several  unsuccessful  Attempts  k>  reclaim  Flauj-  Mass 

Jlr  Cropping, 
Sir, 

This  being  a  stormy  day,  and  little  doing  in  the  fields,  I 
shaD  give  you  a  few  thoughts  as  they  niny  occur  to  me,  uih*iv 
the  SBDJect  of  reclaiming  fiow-^nosses. 

I  2 
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Sixteen  years  ago,  I  began  the  improvement  of  a  flow-moss» 
from  6  to  12  feet  deep,  bearing  nothing  but  a  stunted  kind  of 
heath  and  a  dry  white  fog,  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  my 
iarm.  I  was  induccil  to  this,  partly  on  account  of  its  situalion, 
being  directly  in  the  view  of  tlie  house ;  and  partly  by  a  pam- 
phlet published  about  tliat  time,  accurately  describing  the  plan 
said  to  have  been  successfully  pursued  by  Mr  Smith  on  Swin- 
ridgemuir  moss ; — ^Iioping,  if  I  followed  Mr  Smith's  plan,  I 
should  get  it  turned  into  arable  land  bearing  good  crops  of 


the  ho})es  of  success  which  I  had  indulged  nearly  two  years, 
while  preparing  for  the  first  cron,  which,  as  recommended,  was 
potatoes  in  Inzy-beds,  I  was  sadly  mortified  when  my  potatoes 
turncil  out  to'  be  scarcely  worth  digging  from  the  soil.  But 
now,  having  commenced,  I  was  under  tne  necessity  of  either 
carrying  it  through,  whether  at  loss  or  profit,  or  bearing  pa- 
tiently the  scoffs  of  my  wiser  neighbours,  who  still  looked  on 
the  improvement  of  flow- moss  as  a  mere  chimera.  To  this,  at 
that  time,  I  could  not  submit;  and  thus  I  had  a  new  motive, 
in  addition  to  my  former  ones.  Judging  that,  by  the  failure  of 
ray  potatoe  crop,  the  moss  would  not  be  so  much  meliorated  as 
it  ought  to  have  been,  I  planted  the  same  piece  with  potatoes 
for  a  second  crop,  with  a  little  fresh  dung,  as  also  what  more  of 
the  moss  I  had  got  prepared  tlie  preceding  year  for  a  first  crop ; 
and  carefully  attended  to  them  during  the  summer ;  but  did  not 
go  on  with  any  new  preparation,  thinking  it  best  to  proceed 
witli  caution,  until  1  saw  how  that  year's  crop  tumctl  out; 
which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  was  a  very  poor  one.  I  began,  by 
this  time,  to  have  some  doubts  of  the  plan  pursued  by  Mr  Smitli 
answering  my  moss ;  but  being  still  unwilling  to  give  up  the 
cause,  I  took  the  advantage  of  a  strong  frost,  whicli  lasted  se- 
veral weeks,  the  succeeding  winter,  and  carted  from  a  hill  of 
freestone  gravel  as  much  as  covered  a  part  of  the  moss  (that 
had  been  previously  levelled  and  well  limed)  to  about  the  tliick- 
ness  of  an  inch.  This  piece  I  planted  with  potatoes  the  following 
spring,  in  lazy-beds,  with  dung;  from  which  I  had  about  2  pecks, 
or  84  pound  of  potatoes,  per  fall.  Same  year  I  sowed  oats  on  the 
former  piece,  which  produced  a  very  poor  crop.  The  following 
year,  I  sowed  the  whole  with  oats  and  grass-seeds.  Upon  the 
moss  first  taken  up,  had  very  poor  grain ;  upon  the  other,  which 
was  gravelled  during  the  former  winter,  I  wheeled  a  good  dress- 
ing of  earth  from  an  adjoining  field,  after  it  was  delved ;  and 
the  crop  upon  it  turned  out  about  4?  boils  per  acre,  and  a  slight 
crop  of  hay.  Tlie  first  jjiece  did  not  need  the  expense  of 
mowing,  as  the  crop  would  not  pay  for  cutting  and  gathering ; 
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and  I  now  willingly  gave  it  over,  and  Icfl  it  to  its  fate.  It  is 
now  covered  with  licath.  Tlie  other  piece,  which  adjoins  to  an 
arable  field,  I  keep  in  rotation,  although  it  scarce  pays  the 
annual  expense : — for  the  original  outlay,  I  consider  it  sunk  for 
ever. 

Since  that  time,  I  have  tried  various  methods  of  reclaiming 
flow-moss ;  but,  by  all  of  them,  I  have  found  it  a  losing  busi- 
ness. I  find  also,  that  all  those  who  have  tried  the  reclaiming 
of  what  can  be  properly  called  flow- moss,  have,  like  me,  after 
throwing  away  considerable  sums,  with  a  view  to  make  it  carry 
grain,  given  up  the  business  altogether;  and  the  mosses  are  fast 
getting  into  their  old  state. 

I  am  led  to  tliesc  observations,  by  seeing  in  your  Magazine, 
vol.  12.  p.  152,  one  of  your  corrcstpondents  hold  out,  *  tliat 

*  flow-moss,  if  it  can  be  laid  dry  on  the  surface,  is  as  capable 
^  as  any  other  soil  of  being  made  to  yield  the  most  valuable 

*  crops  of  the  best  of  grain,  roots  and  grasses. '  And  in  p.  458, 
;^c.  he  particularizes  a  great  many  kinds  of  grain,  roots  and 
grasses  that  thrive  well  on  moss.  All  this  looks  well  on  paper  ; 
))ut  when  he  points  out  the  very  spots  these  fine  crops  grew 
upon,  the  reader  is  led  to  consider  how  this  account  agrees  with 
his  own  knowledge  of  the  facts.  Your  correspondent,  indeed, 
justly  observes,  p.  463,  •  To  attempt  to  argue  with  the  igno- 

*  rant,  indolent,  and  prejudiced,  would  be  to  very  little  pur- 

*  pose.     One  instance  of  successful  practice,  is  better  than  a 

*  volume  of  the  best  formed  theor}*. '     But  when  he  adds,  *  Ten 

*  or  fifteen  bolls  of  good  grain,  raised  in  one  season  from  one 

*  acre  of  moss,  will  speak  home ; ' — ^this  made  me  pause — and 
look  to  see  if  it  was  flow- moss  your  correspondent  was  speaking 
of.  And  what  was  my  surprise,  when  I  observed  mosses  point- 
ed out  as  carrying  these  heavy  crops,  which,  with  deference  to  Mr 
Alton,  I  knew  to  have  never  produced  two  bolls  per  acre  in  any 
one  year ; — such  as  Mr  Mackenzie's,  Mr  Miller's,  and  others  in 
the  vicinity  of  Glasgow.  It  is  very  true,  that  die  gentlemen 
above  iiamed  have  made  both  spirited,  extensive,  and  well-con- 
ducted improvements  on  flow-mosses ;  but,  had  your  corres- 
pondent seen  these  very  mosses  when  the  crops  were  growing, 
)mrticulur]y  ut  reaping-time,  I  believe  he  would  not  have  held 
them  up  as  models  for  encouraging  others  to  improve  flow- 
mosses.  But  it  appears  that  Mr  Aiton  had  trusted  too  much  to 
the  reports  of  others  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  your  liberal  cor- 
respondent would  thank  any  person  who  shoulJ  give  a  correct 
statement  of  the  whole  outlay,  returns,  and  improvement  of 
these  mosses.  As  the  operations  have  been  conducted  in  the 
best  manner,  such  a  statement  would  be  useful  to  others  who 
uiav  intend  to  improve. 

Tliis  I  will  not  attempt  to  do ;  but,  for  the  information  of 
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the  public,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  stating  the  preparation, 
and  the  crops  that  followed,  on  part  of  Gamkirk  moss  ;  which, 
as  it  came  often  under  my  own  eye,  I  can  do  pretty  near  the 
truth.     This  moss  is  nearly  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  by  the 
road  leading  by  Cumbernauld  to  Glasgow.     Mr  Mackenzie  be- 
gan on  one  side  of  the  road,  and  made  a  large  drain  round  thai 
part ;  then  cut  small  drains  from  it  to  the  drain  along  the  road- 
bide,  which  formed  the  field  into  about   iH  feet  ridges.     The 
moss  was  next  delved  and  levelled  to  good  purpose ;  then  day 
was  carted  from  an  adjacent  field,  and  laid  down  on  the  road- 
side, and  afterwards  wheeled  upon  planks  over  the  field,  and 
applied  very  plentifully.     Dung  was  also  brought  from  Glasgow, 
and  wheeled  on  the  ground  in  the  same  way.     In  spring,  oats 
were  sown,  and  bowed  in,  in  place  of  harrowing.     The  oats 
brairded  very  finely,  and  for  some  time  had  a  promising  ap- 
pearance; but,  when  harvest  came,  they  were  scarce  worth 
reaping,  except  on  a  corner  which  had  been  for  years  covered 
with  water  from  the  high  grounds  after  every  flood  of  rain.     The 
following  year,  potatoes  were  planted  on  a  great  part  of  this 
field,  with  a  fresh  supply  of  dung,  in  small  drills,  with  the  spade  i 
and  were  also  well  wrought  during  summer.     After  all,  in  the 
month  of  October,  when  they  were  taken  up,  they  did  not  in 
general  exceed  the  size  of  a  plum.     Next  year,  the  moss  on 
the  other  side  of  the  road  was  preparwl  in  tlie  same  way  as  the 
former,  getting  also  a  good  dressing  of  clay  and  dung,  and  was 
80wn  with  peas,  which  Mr  Aiton,  in  one  of  his  publications, 
states  as  *  a  very  valuable  crop. '     Certainly  Mr  Aiton,  or  his 
informer,  itiust  have  seen  this  crop  at  a  very  favourable  period 
of  its  growth,  for  I  can  safely  assure  him,  the  crop  was  not 
worth  the  expen.se  of  reaping  and  gathering. 

Thus,  Sir,  I  could  go  on  with  the  after  management,  and  I 
could  also  give  an  account  of  the  improvements  of  Dr  Jaffrey, 
Mr  Miller,  and  others,  as  well  as  of  Sir  Charles  Edmondston's 
moss,  in  the  parish  of  Kilsyth,  conducted  by  James  Davidson, 
Esq.,  factor  on  the  estate.  This',  like  the  others,  was  wrought 
in  the  best  known  method,  and  at  an  immense  expense.  But  a 
particular  account  of  all  these  would  run  this  paper  to  too  great 
a  length  ;  and  as  they  are  all,  like  my  own  improvements,  given 
up  as  unprofitable  undertakings,  ana  the  mosses  are  again  feed- 
ing their  old  inhabitants,  viz.  heath  and  wildfowl,  it  is  need- 
less at  present  to  detain  you  with  further  particulars  about  these 
mosses. 

In  page  462.  vol.  xii.  of  the  Farmer's  Magazine,  Mr  Aiton, 
speaking  of  Farmers,  says,  *  To  talk  of  raising  grain  from  deep 

*  flow-moss,  cannot  fail  to  excite  their  contempt:'   and  adds, 

*  ITiey  will  tell  \ou  that  nothing  of  the  kind  could  be  done  on 
f  any  part  of  the  farm  which  they  possess.  ■  And  in  the  same 
page  he  says,  *  Flax  has  been  found  to  grow  well  on  moss ; '  and 
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as  a  confirmation  thereof,  adds,  *  The  best  flax  ever  seen  in  that 
*  part  of  the  country  was  raised  on  flow  moss,  by  Mr  John 
'  James,  on  the  estate  of  Springkell,  Dumfriesshire. '  I  doubt 
nothing  of  Mr  Aiton's  veracity  in  reporting  this,  but  rather 
think  tnat  his  information  has  been  incorrect.  Had  Mr  Aiton 
been  a  litdc  more  moderate  in  his  quotations  of  instances  of 

£!at  crops,  perhaps  he  might  have  persuaded  some  young 
mers  to  adopt  his  favourite  theory :  But  to  tell  any  experi- 
enced farmer,  tnat  a  deep  flow-moss  is  a  soil  well  adapted  for 
raising  barley,  beans,  ana  flax,  is  enough  to  satisiy  him  that 
the  adviser  is  not  well  acquainted  with  the  subject  he  writes 
upon ;  and  aldiough  it  is  not  very  likely  to  excite  his  contempt, 
he  may  safely  say,  that  no  such  crops  will  grow  on  the  flow- 
mosses  possessed  by  him.  If  I  were  dispotea  to  enter  on  a  full 
examination  of  Mr  Aiton's  advices  to  proprietors  and  farmer^, 
to  reclaim  their  mosses  of  every  description,  I  could  very  ea- 
sily show,  that  if  they  would  first  examine  tliose  pointed  out 
as  flow-moss,  and  carrying  such  extra  crops,  at  the  time  of 
harvesting,  there  woula  be  litde  danger  of  their  being  induc- 
ed by  his  writings  to  enter  on  the  improvement  of  pure  flow- 
moss,  in  ordinary  situations.  But  as  Mr  Aiton's  writings  on 
moss  are,  I  believe,  like  his  writings  on  dairy  produce,  consi- 
dered by  practical  farmers  to  be  only  mere  theory,  I  will  not,  at 
present,  enter  any  further  upon  them. 

As  I  find  this  letter  has  run  to  a  much  greater  lenn^h  than  I 
intended  when  I  began,  I  shall  now  bebrieR — Although  I  am  no 
advocate  for  reclaiming  pure  flow  mosses,  in  the  view  of  making 
them  carry  hea\'y  crops  of  grain,  I  do  not  consider  our  masses 
as  useless  to  the  proprietor  and  farmer,  but  rather  look  upon 
them  as  an  inexhaustible  treasure,  even  if  they  were  of  no  other 
use  than  to  make  compost  middens :  I  have  reaped  much  benefit 
from  moss  in  this  wav  ;  and  thei*e  are  many  ouicr  purposes  for 
which  they  are  valuable,  particularly  for  fuel  and  for  planting. 
Jilven  on  Garnkirk  moss,  which  could  not  be  brought  to  pro- 
duce grain  of  any  value,  the  firs  and  other  trees  are  thriving 
very  well  j  and  I  maintain  that  any  moss,  not  too  elevated,  will, 
if  kept  moderately  dry,  be  profitably  employed  in  raising  firs 
and  other  trees  adapted  ,to  the  soil.  And  although  I  tlius  re- 
probate die  theory  of  making  ail  flow-mosses  carry  good  crops 
of  grain,  &c.  I  am  confident  that  wherever  moss  carries  any  oi' 
the  various  grasses,  so  as  to  have  a  green  surfisu:e,  or  is  so  firm 
as  to  produce  a  good  crop  of  heather,  it  will  pay  for  imiHX)ving 
in  some  situations. 

Thus,  Sir,  I  have  oflcrcd  a  few  obser\'ations  on  tlie  reclaim- 
ing of  mosses,  founded  on  facts  and  experience.  Some  persons 
may  think  I  am  *  ignorant,  indolent,  and  prejudiced  j '  but  I 
assure  you,  if  I  am,  1  became  so  at  the  expense  of  my  purse. 

Dumbartonshire i  2.  March  1813.  M.  F, 
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TO  TrtE  CONDUCrOR  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

Hcmarks  on  the  Management  and  Produce  of  Dairy  Caws* 

Sir, 

I  HAVE  often  regretted,  that  writers  should  have  specu- 
Jatcd  so  much  upon  aifferent  subjects,  and  partictilarlv  upon 
agriculture.  A  cow  that  produces  her  full  weight  of  cheese 
3'early,  or  to  t)ic  value  of  221.  Sterling  in  milk,  is  very  seldom 
to  be  found ;  and  if  there  are  any  such,  they  must  be  uncom- 
monly well  fed,  and  the  milk  sold  at  the  highest  rate.  Such 
statements  must  do  harm  both  to  proprietors  and  tenants.  Few 
great  proprietors  are  real  judges  of  land :  They  listen  too  of- 
ten to  tliese  speculative  writers ;  calculate  upon  their  data ;  and, 
in  too  many  instances,  find  tenants  who,  tliinking  they  can  ma- 
nage as  well  as  others,  come  under  agreements  which,  when 
too  late,  they  find  cannot  be  perfoiTncd : — liencc  ruin  to  tlie  te- 
nant, and  disappointment  to  the  proprietor.  Besides,  die  land 
is  reduced,  and  must  therefore  be  let  to  another  tenant  at  a  low- 
er rent,  who,  if  a  prudent  man,  will  also  calculate  u}K>n  tli« 
sum  to  be  laid  out  of  his  pocket  to  bring  tlie  farm  back  to  its 
former  improved  state. 

I  have  no  doubt,  that  upon  such  land  as  that  of  the  Western 
counties  of  Scotland,  there  has  been  no  method  of  farming 
more  advantageous  than  the  daiiy  for  a  number  of  years  ))ast, 
nor  even  now,  when  we  can  have  from  25s.  to  26s.  for  butter, 
and  12s.  for  swect-milk  cheese,  per  stone  of  24  lib.  English : 
and  farmers  in  general  arc  of  this  opinion.  'Die  dairy  cow  is 
fonder  of  a  full  bite,  with  little  travel,  than  of  finer  })asture.  If 
she  have  both  quantity  and  quality,  which  all  animals  require, 
she  will  give  more  milk,  and  continue  it  longer,  than  any  otlicr 
cattle  I  know.  Dairy  cows  feed  quietly,  and  then  lye  down, 
while  other  cattle  are  restlessly  roaming  about  the  field:  so  that, 
when  not  in  milk,  they  are  soon  ready  for  the  butcher.  It  is 
well  known,  that  a  change  of  pasture  has  a  considerable  eflecl 
upon  milk  cows  the  first  year,  even  when  taken  to  better  than 
they  liad  before ;  and  tliat  they  frequently  do  not  take  the  bull, 
although  they  be  kept  in  good  condition  ;  which  I  cannot  well 
account  for.  The  young  yell  cattle  are  put  to  the  high  lands 
of  this  county  in  summer  to  be  grazed,  where  they  get  a  full 
bite  of  coarse  herbage.  They  would  very  much  disturb  the 
milke]*^,  if  pastured  along  with  them. 

A  friend  of  mine,  who  possessed  a  high  situated  farm,  with- 
out enclosures  or  planting  of  any  kind  to  give  shelter,  some 
years  ago  turned  his  mind  to  the  improvement  of  his  property, 
with  a  view  to  keep  a  dairy  upon  a  small  scale,  as  he  was  near 
a  manufactory. 
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As  soon  as  he  had  so  far  impi*ovcd  his  land,  that  it  would 

Sroduce  a  full  bite,  he  purchased  t«'0  or  three  cows  of  the  dairy 
reed  ;  but  he  soon  found  that  they  did  not  altogether  answer 
his  expectations  in  his  high  exposed  situation,  as,  in  stormy 
days,  nrom  the  thinness  of  their  hides  and  little  hair,  they  were 
frequently  found  standing  in  tlie  lowest  places,  when  me  rest 
of  his  catde  were  feeding  &ecly. 

Unwilling  to  give  up  his  pursuit,  and  to  suffer  the  laugh  of 
his  neighbours,  ne  purchased  a  young  dairy  bull,  and  by  him 
bred  from  his  stock  of  cows  in  gcncraL 

This  he  has  continued  to  do  for  these  ten  or  twelve  years ; 
and,  by  rearing  his  cattle  upon  his  high  lands,  has  succeeded, 
and  is  now  followed  by  the  greatest  part  of  those  around  him. 

For  one  year,  from  tlie  first  of  January,  he  kept  an  exact 
account  of  the  produce  of  eleven  cows  (his  whole  stock),  which 
were  well  fed,  and,  in  point  of  condition,  better  than  in  other 
years  ;  and  the  produce  was  133/.  4s.  9d.  exclusive  of  the  milk 
made  use  of  in  a  family  of  fourteen. 

His  butter  he  sold  at  22s.  per  stone,  Tron ;  his  skim  milk  at 
l^^d.,  and  his  milk  from  the  cow  at  3d.  the  Scotish  point  (near- 
ly two  English  quarts). 

My  friend's  cattle,  when  he  began  his  improvements,  were 
from  15  to  16  stone,  Ayrshire  tron  weight,  or  24?  lib.  English. 
Now,  he  has  none  under  20,  and  from  that  to  26  stone ;  and 
considers  the  dairy  cattle  as  cheaply  brought  up  as  any  other,  till 
near  dropping  their  first  calf. 

The  fiorin  grass  may  be  of  great  value  to  agriculturists  in 
many  places,  and  to  none  more  than  to  those  who  keep  dairies. 
To  them,  green  food  in  winter  is  of  vast  importance,  particu- 
larly in  such  a  winter  as  this,  when  the  turnips  are  so  com- 
pletely lost  by  the  late  severe  frost.  But  I  am  as  fully  of  opi- 
nion, that  no  good  farmer  will  ever  plant  fiorin  upon  land  that 
will  bring  good  crops  of  clover  and  rye-grass. 

Ayr  shire  J  16.  Jini.  1813.        Your,  &c«       A  Plebeiax. 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Cursory  Observations  on  Changing  the  Breed  of  Mountain  Sheep. 

Sir, 

You  have  been  often  told,  that  the  Farmer's  Magazine  is 
an  useful  vehicle  for  diffusing  agricultural  information  over  e>'ery 
part  of  the  kingdom  ;  but,  however  pertinent,  full  and  satisfac- 
tory it  is  on  agricultural'  subjects,  it  is  deficient  in  what  relates 
to  the  management  of  sheep.  Tliere  is  certainly  capital  to  a 
great  amount  in  this  species  of  live  stock ;  and  the  economy  of 
sheep  farming  is  very  complicated.  The  nature  of  the  pasture, 
which  varies  in  e>'ery  difierent  situation,  requires  a  judgment 
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no  less  discerning  and  steady,  than  the  various  soils  subjected 
to  the  plougli ;  and  its  study  is  rendered  more  complicated,  by 
the  tendencies  and  propensities  of  the  animal,  ana  that  not  of 
a  species  in  general,  but  of  the  many  varieties  which  the  whim 
and  caprice  of  man  has  brought  into  existence.  What  per- 
plexes the  storemaster  still  more,  and  frequently  overpowers  hit 
exertions  for  the  improvement  of  his  stock,  is  the  irresistible 
influence  of  severe  winters.  Instead  of  realizing  an  additional 
price  fro]u  the  amelioration  of  his  wool,  and  purification  of  his 
s^tock  from  all  combinations  with  different  varieties,  he  may 
have  to  lament  the  inability  of  his  improved  flock  to  endure  the 
severity  of  winter,  and  be  taught  by  sad  experience,  that  his 
breed  must  be  adapted  to  the  climate  and  productions  of  his 
farm. 

What  immediately  called  forth  these  observations  was  the 
reading,  in  the  50th  Number  of  your  Magazine,  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd's  means  of  improving  the  breed  ana  wool ;  and  though 
I  know  Mr  Ilogci;  writes  from  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  nar 
ture  and  propeitios  of  both  sheep  and  pasture,  yet  I  cannot  but 
dissent  from  him  in  the  method  he  prefers  for  me  Amelioration 
of  wool,  which  is,  the  crossing  with  a  fine-woolled  breed.  This, 
I  acknowledge,  is  the  most  immediate  and  most  powerful  plan; 
and  custom  has  sanctioned  it  as  the  preferable  one :  But  its  un- 
qualified ado])tion,  in  every  situation,  is  not  without  a  great 
rLsk,  as  it  subjects  the  stock,  which  is  generally  numerous,  to 
many  disabilities  ;  and  if  a  series  of  unfavourable  seasons  should 
occur  during  the  time  of  changing,  the  stock  is  placed  under 
disadvantages  which  it  will  not  get  rid  of  for  many  years, 
though  it  be  under  the  most  prudent  and  cautious  management 
A  mongrel  progeny  retains,  witli  great  obstinacy,  tlie  imper- 
fections of  both  breeds  of  which  it  is  a  compound ;  while  tlie 
real  excellencies  of  either  cannot  be  recalled,  nor  rendered  per- 
manent, till  after  a  long  and  assiduous  cultivation.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  extra  sheep  cannot  be  sold  for  breeding  from  $  and 
unless  the  pasture  fully  prepare  them  for  tlie  butcher,  they  are 
a  real  drug  on  the  farmer's  hand,  which  he  cannot  exchange 
ibr  money  almost  at  any  rate.  A  mongrel's  constitution  is  aJ- 
M'nys  inferior  to  that  of  a  pure  brcecC  In  no  other  class  of 
animals,  perhaps,  is  this  so  evident  as  in  sheep,  where  the  se- 
verity of  the  seasons  searches  the  constitution  so  near,  that  if 
ought  faulty  be  in  it,  it  must  immediately  yield.  Hence,  in 
elevated  situations,  where  the  seasons  act  witii  unmitigated  ri- 
gour, a  bad  constituticm  is  a  serious  concern. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  has  treated  the  Sturdy, 
or  Dropsy  in  the  Brain,  with  judgment  and  precision.  Its 
/:ommenccment  cannot  be  foreseen,  nor  can  any  disorder  pre- 
j^crltly  existing  be  charged  with  introducing  it ;  though  I  am 
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certain,  indisposition  always  occurs  previous  to  its  first  attack. 
But  tliis  (which  in  genenil  is  very  slight)  is  probably  only  the 
first  symptom  of  its  approach,  and  nt>t  a  primary  disease  itself; 
But  as  soon  as  the  disease  is  completely  formed,  the  animal 
thrives  again,  litde  inferior  to  a  healthy  siieep.  llie  corrosive 
influence  of  the  sac  seems  to  be  most  powerful  upward.  I  have 
not  unfirequently  scon  the  brain-pan  eaten  through,  and  the 
skin  nearly  corroded  away,  and  the  brain  itself  litUe  damaged. 
The  most  successful  way  of  removing  this  disorder,  is  by  insert- 
ing a  wire  along  the  nostrils.  A  small  thrust  sends  it  through 
a  sieve- like  bon?  seated  in  the  ba»is  of  the  brain.  Tlie  wire 
tlien  passes  nearly  through  the  centre  of  the  brain  itself,  and 
perforates  the  bag,  inflated  with  a  serous  liquor,  which  follows 
the  wire  down  the  brnin  ;  and  to  provoke  the  animal  to  sneeze 
at  this  time,  is  very  helpful,  as  it  accelerates  the  contents  down- 
wards. In  all  dissections  of  the  brain  after  the  animal  died,  by 
probing  either  this  way,  or  by  any  other,  I  invariably  found  an 
inflammation  of  the  brain  to  have  terminated  its  existence. 

If  you  think  these  observations  can  be  of  any  service,  yoa 
will  grant  them  a  comer  in  your  Publication.  *  It  will  gratify 
nie  a  litde  to  see  them  again  in  print ;  and  I  expect  they  will 
excite  some  abler  genius  to  describe  the  nature  and  progress  of 
diseases  incident  to  Mountain  Sheep. 

March  15.  1813.  A S— L. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Outlines  of'  a  System  of  Book-keeping  for  Farmers^  with  a  Spe* 

cimen  of  the  Accounts  jQr  one  Ycarm 

8lR, 

Should  you  deem  the  following  attempt  to  supply  the 
desideratum  of  a  System  of  Book-keeping  for  Farmers  worthy 
of  a  place  in  your  Magazine,  I  shall  consider  the  trouble  of 
compiling  it  suificientlv  rewarded.  To  such  of  your  readers  as 
are  conversant  with  Book-keeping  by  Double  Entry,  the  an- 
nexed Scheme  will  recjuire  no  illustrati(»n.  For  tlie  sake  of 
diosc  to  whom  that  system  may  not  be  familiar)  the  following 
remarks  are  submitted. 

Book-keeping  may  be  defined  the  history  of  property,  taking 
the  word  Property  in  its  most  extensive  signification.  The 
chief  objects  of  such  a  hi:,tory  are,  i  st.  To  record  all  die  changes 
that  take  place  in  the  state  of  property ;  and,  2dly,  To  exhibit 
the  conciscst  view  possible  of  the  increase  it  receives,  or  the  di- 
minuUon  it  sustains,  in  consequence  of  these  changes.  To  the 
first  of  these,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  write  down,  in 
plain  language,  and  m  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  occur, 
all  the  transactions  in  which  the  property  is  (concerned.    SucU 
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a  record  is  called  a  Waste-book,  or  Day-book.  For  the  se- 
condy  the  most  obvious  method  is,  to  collect  all  these  transao 
tions  into  one  account,  placing  tlie  sums  by  which  the  property 
is  increased  on  one  side,  and  those  by  which  it  is  diminishea 
on  the  other.  But  such  an  account,  though  it  mi^ht  exhibit 
the  total  increase  or  diminution  that  has  taken  place  m  a  jB^iven 
time,  would  afford  a  very  imiM^rfect  view  of  the  state  ofpro- 
perty,  when  it  consists  ot  different  kinds,  or  when  the  transac- 
tions concerning  it  involve  different  individuals.  It  is  oilcn  ne- 
cessary to  know,  not  merely  tlic  general  result,  but  tlie  bear- 
ings and  relations  of  all  tlie  parts  to  the  whole  and  to  one  an- 
other. The  usual,  perhaps  the  only  method  of  accomplishing 
this  object,  is  by  means  of  a  separate  book  called  a  Leager,  as 
follows. 

All  the  different  kinds  of  property,  or  different  individuals 
nientiolied  in  the  Day-book,  are  considered  as  parts  of  that 
system,  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  write  the  history* ;  conse- 
quently, every  change  thai  takes  place  in  the  state  of  the  real 
property,  is  merely  the  transferring  a  certain  value  from  one 
part  of  the  system  to  another ;  or,  in  other  words,  every  trans- 
action, as  recorded  in  the  Day-book,  may  be  resolved  into  giv- 
ing and  receiving.  Having  ascertained  the  parts  or  individuals 
concerned  in  any  particular  case,  an  account  is  opened  in  the 
Ledger  for  each,  consisting  of  two  sides,  or  sets  of  money  co- 
lumns, distinguished  by  the  terms  DR.  and  Cll.  The  amount 
of  the  transaction  is  then  entered  in  the  13r.  side  of  the  part 
that  receives,  as  a  sum  for  which  that  part  is  accountable ;  and 
also  in  the  Cr.  side  of  the  part  that  gives,  as  a  sum  of  which 
that  part  is  discharged.  Tlie  whole  of  the  Day-book,  for  any 
given  time,  being  thus  transferred  to  the  Ledger,  the  Dr.  side 
of  each  part  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  all  the  sums 
that  have  been  expended  on  that  part,  and  the  Cr.  side  of  those 
it  has  paid  in  return.  Hence  the  diflerence  between  the  two 
will  show  whether,  and  how  much,  that  part  has  contributed  to 
increase  or  diminish  the  property. 

Upon  this  obvious  principle  of  double  mlnj^  the  accounts  e- 
ven  of  the  most  complicated  concerns,  are  combined  into  a 
simple  and  beautiful  system,  exhibiting  a  concise  view  of  every 
thing  necessary  to  be  known  regarding  the  state  of  property  at 
smy  period,  and  the  changes  it  has  undergone  in  any  given 
time.  Some  make  use  of  a  third  book  calletl  a  Journal ;  but 
very  little  is  gained  by  it,  and  still  less  by  those  numerous  rules 
for  journalizing  in  particular  cases,  which  involve  the  young 
book-kee|>er  in  endless  perplexity,  without  either  aiding  his 
memory,  or  exercising  his  judgment.  A  Journal  is  merely  a 
copy  of  the  Waste-book,  having  the  Dr.  and  Cr.  expressed  ot 
the  beginning  of  each  transaction ;  and  surely  the  same  labour 
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that  is  necessary  to  transfer  a  Day-book  entry  to  the  Journal, 
would  prepare  it  for  the  Led^r.  But  even  admitting  the  uti- 
lity of  a  Journal  in  its  utmost  extent,  the  rules  that  have  been 
laid  down  for  journalizing  must  appear  to  every  one  who  re- 
flects on  the  subject,  not  merely  useless,  but  absolufelv  hurtful, 
ns  tending  to  prevent  that  exercise  of  the  intellect,  which,  while 
it  improves  the  understanding,  is  at  the  same  time  the  best  se- 
curity against  errors*  But  to  apply  the  general  principle  to  the 
su^ect  now  under  consideration. 

When  a  farmer  agrees  to  pay  so  much  per  acre,  or  a  certain 
«um  altogether,  for  a  farm,  ne  is  supposed  to  have  valued  every 
Add  separately,  and  to  have  made  his  offer  from  the  average 
or  sum  of  the  whole.  Whenever,  therefore,  he  pays  a  rent,  Ce 
is  to  be  considered  as  laying  out  on  each  field  a  sum  equal  to 
tlie  value  he  originally  put  on  that  field.  In  like  manner,  when 
he  employs  the  produce  of  his  Uve  stock  in  general,  or  the  la- 
bour of  his  working  stock  in  particular,  on  any  field,  he  ex- 
pends on  that  field  a  sum  equal  to  tlie  value  of  that  produce  or 
labour.  For  this  expenditure,  he  looks  to  his  farm  alone  for 
remuneration.  The  different  parts,  therefore,  of  which  a  sys- 
tem of  farmers'  accounts  consists  are — Cash,  Working  Stock, 
Feeding  Stock,  and  the  several  fields  of  his  fai*ai ;  which  last 
may  be  designated  by  particular  names,  or  by  the  Nos.  1,2, 
3,  4,  &c.  From  these  particulars,  die  following  Scheme  has 
been  thus  compiled. 

The  Day-Book  opens  with  an  inventory  of  the  farmer's  capi- 
tal at  Whitsunday,  immediately  afler  paying  the  rent  for  the 
preceding  crop ; — a  period  which,  for  several  reasons,  appears 
to  be  the  Isest  commencement  of  the  farmer's  year.  To  the  In- 
ventory is  annexed  the  state  of  his  debts,  and  then  follows  an 
account  of  all  the  sums  that  have  been  expended,  and  a  plain 
narrative  of  all  the  operations  that  have  been  carried  on  in  each 
field.  This  narrative  may  be  entered  daily,  weekly,  monthly, 
or  at  any  other  period  that  may  be  found  most  convenient ; 
taking  care  that  a  particular  account  be  kept,  either  by  the 
foreman  or  some  other  person,  of  all  the  operations  during  the 
time  that  elapses  between  the  entries.  In  the  annexed  system, 
the  entry  is  supposed  to  be  made  every  four  months,  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  condensing  the  subject  into  a  smaller  compass. 
The  dung  of  the  Uve  stock  in  general  is  expressed  in  loads,  and 
the  labour  of  the  working  stock  is  converted  into  yokings ;  a 
yoking  being  understood  to  signify  the  labour  of  one  man  and 
a  pair  of  horses  for  4f  hours.  The  loads  and  yokings  are  en- 
tered in  columns  allotted  for  them ;  but  the  money  columns  op- 
posite are  left  blank,  the  value  of  the  yokings  not  being  fixed 
till  the  end  of  the  year.  The  fodder  given  to  live  stock  is  esti- 
mated by  acres ;  reckoning,  in  this  scheme,  five  acres  of  straw 
equal  to  one  acre  of  full  hay  or  turnip  crop. 
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As  soon  as  a  transaction  is  recorded  in  tlie  Day- Book,  it  is 
ftlso  to  be  carried  to  the  Ledger.  In  transferring  die  Inventoiyp 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  as  capital  is  the  source  from  which 
every  article  of  the  Inventory  flows,  and  into  which  it  is  destin- 
ed to  return,  either  increased  or  diminished,  each  of  these  ar- 
ticles is  accountable  to  Capital  for  the  amount  of  its^  value ;  and 
Capital,  on  the  other  hancl,  is  accountable  for  illl  debts.  Hcnoef 
according  to  the  principle  explained  above,  an  account  is  open- 
ed  for  Capital,  makuig  it  debtor  to  A  B  for  the  sum  due  hiin } 
suid  creditor,  by  Sundries,  viz.  Cash,  Working  Stock,  and  Feed- 
ing Stock  $  also  an  account  for  each  of  these  articlea,  making 
them  debtor  to  Capital  for  their  respective  amounts ;  and,  lastly, 
an  account  for  A  B,  making  him  creditor,  by  Capital,  for  tne 
sum  due  him. 

The  first  transaction  in  tlie  Day- Book,  after  the  Inventory,  is 
in  No.  1.,  ^  Paid  cutting  K5  acres  wheat,  8/.  1  Is. '  An  account 
is  therefore  opened  for  No.  i,  which  is  made  Dr.  to  Cash 
for  8/.  lis.,  and  Cash  Cr.,  by  No.  K,  fur  the  same  sum  of 
^L  1  Is.  The  next  is  also  in  No.  1.,  ^  Work  of  men  and  horses, 
*  23  yokings. '  No.  1.  Dr.  to  Working  Stock  for  23  yok- 
ings,  leaving  the  money  columns  blank ;  and  Working  Stock 
Cr.,  by  No.  i.,  for  'J 3  yokings. 

Wlion  all  the  transactions  for  a  year  have  been  thus  trans- 
ferred from  the  Day- Book  to  the  Ledirer,  and  a  new  set  of 
books  are  to  be  opeiietl  for  next  year,  all  the  old  accounts  must 
be  balanced.  This  operation  commences  with  Cash  Account, 
the  Dr.  side  of  which  contains  all  the  sums  that  have  been 
received,  and  the  Cr.  side  nil  those  that  have  been  paid  out 
during  tlie  year.  If  the  sides  are  unequal,  the  Dr.  side  wiD 
be  greatest;  and  there  must  bo  a  sum  in  hand  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence ;  which  sum  is  lo  be  put  to  the  credit  of  Cash  Account,  as 
a  balance  paid  to  Capital  on  settling  accounts.  An  imaginary 
account  is  then  opened,  called  Balance,  to  the  Dr.  side  of  which 
the  lialance  of  Cash  is  carried,  to  be  afterwards  transferred  to 
Capital.  The  next  account  to  be  balmced,  according  to  our 
plan,  is  Feeding  Stock.  Estimating  the  dung  at  .is.  a  load,  (for 
it  is  of  no  consequence,  as  will  inmiediatt»Iy  appear,  at  what  rate 
it  is  valued),  the  amount  of  the  Cr.  side,  or  pnxluce  of  the 
Stock,  is  J  91/.  5s.  But  it  is  suj)posed,  that  the  stock  on  hand 
is  worth  17i/.  15s.;  and  as  this  sum  can  be  paid  back  to  Capital 
on  demand,  by  di>posing  of  the  stock,  the  latter  is  entitled 
to  credit  for  lliat  sum.  The  amount  of  the  Cr.  side  is  then 
869/.,  while  that  of  the  Dr.  side  is  19i/.  5s.,  exclusive  of  the  va- 
lue of  191  ao'cs  crop,  consumed  during  the  year.  If  the  pro^ 
duce  of  these  iV\  acres  be  valued  at  more  than  177/.  15s.  (the 
difference  between  the  two  sides)  there  will  appear  to  be  loss  on 
the  Feeding  Stock ;  and  if  it  is  valued  at  less,  there  will  appear 
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to  be  profit.  But,  strictly  »>pcakin^9  there  ought  to  be  neither 
profit  nor  loss  ascribed  to  the  Stock  itself;  feedhig  cattle  being 
only  a  particular  method  of  disposing  of  the  produce  of  land. 
Uividingy  therefore,  177/.  5s.  by  I9{,  we  have  9/.  for  the  price 
at  which  the  produce  of  each  acre  has  been  disposed  of;  and 
thus,  whatever  gain  or  loss  there  may  be,  it  is  divided,  as  it  ought 
Co  be,  among  llie  diiTerent  fields,  accordin^r  to  the  shares  they 
contributed  to  the  support  of  the  stock.  In  this  wav,  it  is  ob- 
vious, that  it  is  of  no  moment  how  the  dung  be  vafued.  If  a 
high  price  is  put  upon  it,  the  expense  and  produce  of  the  land 
will  be  increased  in  the  same  proportion ;  and  vice  versa  if  the 
price  is  low.  As  to  converting  white  fodder  into  acres  of  full 
crop,  every  man  must  be  regulated  by  his  own  judgment,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  In  filling  up  the  blanks  m  the  Dr. 
side  of  Working  Stock,  the  acres  are  also  to  be  estimated  at  9/., 
because  that  sum  could  have  been  drawn  for  each,  had  it  been 
employed  in  feeding  black  cattle.  The  Dr.  side  of  that  account 
will  then  amount  to  s74/.  4s.,  while  the  Cr.  side,  including  the 
present  value,  is  480/,  6s.,  leaving  a  difference  of  393/.  18s.,  for 
which  die  Working  Stock  has  afibrded  no  other  return  but  its 
labour.  Dividing,  therefore,  393/.  18s.  by  1212,  the  number  of 
yokings,  we  have  6s.  6d.  as  tlie  actual  value  of  one  yoking  ;  at 
which  rate  the  yokings  in  all  the  other  accounts  are  to  be  es- 
timated. 

The  Stock  accounts  being  thus  closed,  Xos.  1,2,3,  &c.  are 
to  be  made  Cr.,  by  Balance,  for  whatever  quantity  of  their  re- 
spective produce  may  remain  on  hand,  estim«itod  at  market 
price ;  and  these  sums  are  carried  to  the  Dr.  side  of  Balance 
account.  As  A  B's  money  is  not  paid,— in  onlcr  to  close  the 
account  he  is  charged  Dr.  to  Balance  for  the  sum,  and  B.nlance 
Cr.  by  A  B  ;  from  which  it  will  be  transferred  to  the  Dr  side  of 
tlie  next  year's  Capital  Account. 

Returning  again  to  No.  1.,  the  amount  of  the  Cr.  side,  or 
total  produce,  is  found  to  be  G4I/.,  while  the  Dr.  side,  or  ex* 
pense,  is  only  196/.  Is.  ^ii*^  leaving  a  profit  of  441/.  I8s.  4fd. 
As  No.  I .  is  not  Dr.  or  accountable  to  any  other  part  of  the 
system  for  this  sum,  it  is  made  Dr.  for  it  to  an  imaginary  ac- 
count, called  Profit  and  Loss ;  in  the  Cr.  side  of  which  the  sum 
is  also  entered.  In  No.  2.  the  expense  is  found  to  be  4f  jO/.  1  (is.  8d. 
whOc  the  return  is  nothing.  As  there  is  no  other  part  of  the 
system  to  which  this  sum  y^tm  be  charged,  it  is  so  much  loss, 
and  is  accordingly  entered  against  tlie  imaginary  account  as 
such.  *     All  the  other  accounts  being  closed  in  the  same  way, 

♦  The  beauty  and  elegance  of  arrangement  in  the  Italian  method 
of  book-keeping,  arc  nowhere  more  conspicuous  perhaps,  than  in 
Profit  and  Loss  account.     The  fundamentd  principle  of  the  method, 

a» 
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it  is  obvious  tliat  the  Dr.  side  of  Profit  and  Loss  Account  will 
contain  all  the  losses,  and  the  Cr.  side  all  the  gains.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  following  scheme  is  78/.  1 6s.  8fd.  profit,  and  must 
be  carried  to  the  Cr.  side  of  Capital,  as  the  increase  it  has  re* 
ceived  during  the  year.  With  regard  to  Balance  Account,  it 
is  equally  obvious  that  its  Dr.  side  contains  the  farmer's  cash 
xmd  stock  of  every  kind,  that  is,  his  gross  worth  \  and  the  Cr. 
side  tlie  amount  of  his  debts.  Tlie  difference,  tlicrefore,  b  his 
neat  worth  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Now  the  Cr.  side  of  Capi- 
tal Account  contains  his  gross  worth  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  together  with  his  profit  during  the  year.  But  his  gross 
worth  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  is  composed  of  his  debts  and 
neat  worth  at  that  period ;  therefore  the  Cr.  side  of  Capital  may 
be  said  to  contain  his  debts  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, — his 
neat  worth  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  year,  and  his  profit  during 
the  year.  By  adding  together  the  two  last,  we  have  his  neat 
worth  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  Cr.  side  of  Capital,  there- 
fore, actually  consists  of  his  debts  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  year, 
and  neat  worth  at  the  end  of  the  year ;  while  the  Dr.  side  con- 
tains his  debts  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  If,  then,  his  neat 
worth  at  the  end  of  the  year  be  brought  from  tlie  Cr.  side  of 
Balance  Account  to  the  Dr.  of  Capital,  the  two  sides  of  the  lat- 
ter will  consist  of  the  same  articles,  though  differently  combined, 
and  ought  therefore  to  be  equal.  If  tliey  are  not  so,  some  error 
has  been  committed. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  the  sums  stated 
against  household  are  in  reality  produce  of  the  farm,  for  which 
household  has  made  no  return.  They  arc  therefore  to  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  profit,  which  thus  amounts  to  16QI,  16s.  8|d. 
Had  the  capital  embarketl  in  the  concern  (J 093/,  19s.  6d.)  been 
laid  out  at  interest  at  .5  per  ccnt.f  it  would  have  yielded,  after 
deducting  income  tax,  18/.  4  s.  6d.,  leaving  a  clear  profit  of 
118/.  12s.  i'^d.  for  risk  and  personal  trouble  in  farming.  The 
roportion  that  each  field  contributes  to  this  clear  profit,  may 
)e  accurately  ascertained,  thus: — Before  balancing  Feeding  and 
Working  Stock,  charge  each  with  the  interest  of  its  value  and 
outlay,  making  Capital  Cr.  by  the  same  sums.  The  price  of 
the  labour  and  food  would  thus  be  increased,  and  that  increase 

as  has  already  been  explained,  is  to  make  every  sum  a  debt  due  by 
one  part  of  tlic  system  to  another.  Accordingly,  every  part  is  made 
Dr.  to  Profit  and  Loss  for  the  profit  it  yields,  thus  converting  the 
profit  into  a  debt ;  but  as  its  creditor  is  an  imaginary  account,  it  is 
obvious,  that  the  debt  will  never  be  demanded — it  is  therefore  so 
much  gain.  On  the  other  hand,  all  Losses  are  charged  as  Debts 
against  Profit  and  Loss ;  but,  for  the  same  reason  as  before,  these 
debts  never  can  be  paid — they  are  therefore  real  losses. 
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ould  be  divided  amon^  the  fields,  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
iiantity  that  each  received  of  the  one,  or  contributed  to  the 
ther.  The  interest  of  any  extraordinary  outlay  on  a  field,  (as 
me  on  No.  2.)  may  also  be  charged  against  that  field,  and  car- 
ed to  the  Cr.  of  Capital.  The  balance  of  Profit  and  Loss 
account,  added  to  Househ(*Id  Expenses,  would  then  exliibit 
ow  much  more  is  gained  by  employing  the  Capital  in  the  con* 
sm,  than  by  laying  it  out  at  interest. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  with  regard  to  the  inner 
^lumns  made  use  of  in  tne  following  q)ecimen.  Every  farmer 
lay  adopt  or  rgect  them,  employ  more  or  fewer,  according  to 
is  ovm  views  of  the  subject,  or  according  to  die  particulars  he 
ishes  to  record.  In  our  first  sketch  we  nad  introduced  several 
thers,  but  on  second  thoughts  laid  them  aside. 

We  do  not  presume  to  say,  that  the  method  of  book-keeping 
ow  explained  is  absolutely  the  best  that  can  be  adopted  by 
irmers ;  but  it  appears  to  us  to  be  well  calcylated  to  afford  such 
view  of  his  afiKurs,  as  an  attentive  farmer  may  be  supposed  to 
esire ;  and  we  do  think,  that  some  such  plan  might  be  brought 
ery  near  to  perfection,  were  some  of  your  intelligent  corres- 
ondents  to  bestow  that  attention  on  the  subject  which  it  so 
istly  deserves.  Any  remark  or  hints  for  improvement  on  the 
Ian  now  submitted  to  your  readers,  will  be  gratefully  received 

Sir,      Your  obedient  Servant, 


R.  G. 


tose-Bank,  Perth,  29/A  March  1813. 


Bank-Head  Farm,  Crap  1812. 

Fttlds.  Conttnti.  Crop. 

Jo.  1.  -  20  wheat  and  potatoeoats    -    L.  60    0 

2.  -  22  fallow 

S.  -  19  oats  After  grass    - 

4.  -  14?  Grass 

o.  .  16  barley  and  oats 

G.  -  15  turnip,  potatoes  and  peas 

7.  -  H  pasture 

120 

VOL.  XIV.  NO.  54.  K 


lUnt. 

In  60  0 

0 

65  0 

0 

47  10 

0 

81  10 

0 

40  0 

0 

SO  0 

0 

16  0 

0 

L.280  0 

0 
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INVENTOllY,  &c. 


FARM  of  BANK-HEAD^  Jrom  Whitsundatf  1812  to  Whitttmdatf     L 

1813. 


lo.  1. 


so.  2. 


s'o.  4. 


^o.  5. 
?o.  6. 


INVENTORY  taken  16M  ATa^^  1812. 

Cash  in  hand  .  -  - 

Working  Stock,  viz. — 

3  pair  of  horses,  at  72/.  -  L.21f5  0  0 
1  saddle  ditto,    at  4(tf.          -             40  o  0 

4  carts,                at  11/.          -             44  0  C 

5  ploughs  at  3/.  8^.  -  17  0  0 
Harrows  and  roller  -  5  0  0 
Harness  -  -  50  0  0 
Other  implements  -  10  0  0 
4  horse  thrashing  machine  &  fanners  65  0  C 
100  sacks             -               -                 25  0  0 


Feeding  Stock,  viz* — 

6  cows  -  at  7/. 

2  calves        -  at  1/.  10s. 

5  one  year  olds       at  3/. 

7  two  year  olds      at  5/.  5s. 

8  three  year  olds    at  9/. 


L.i2    0 

3    0 

15     0 

36  15 

72    0 


0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


I  owe  A  B,  borrowed  of  him  on  the  15th 


OPERATIONS  from  16.  May  1812,  /o 
19.  Sr;;V.  1812. 


L(«dinri4Yokiii|9 


Paid  cutting  1 5  acres  of  wheat 
Work   of  men   and   horses,  carting, 

thrashing,  S:c. 
Paid  for  draining 
Laid  on  dung  from  working  stock 

feeding  ditto 
Work  of  men  and  horses,  ploughing, 

carting  dung,  &c. 
Paid  cutting  and  making  10  acres  hay 
Work  of  men  and  horses  carting  grass 

and  hay 
Paid  grass  seeds 
Paid  turnip-seed,  labourers,  &c. 
Laid  on  dung  of  working  stock 

feeding  stock 
Work  of  men  and  horses 


70 
210 


23 


420 


20 


L.453    4    6 


472    0    0 


168  15    0 


L.1093  19    6 
100     0    0 


L.8  11     0 


12  16     8 


17 
53 


3     2     0 


15     7     6 
4     S     6 


50 


DAY:.BOOK. 
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ds  St. 


>rk8  St 


0 
0 
0 


Ffwn  19  Sept.  1812  to  SO,  Jan.  1813. 
Sokl  4  8tot8y  3  year  old,  at 

13/.  10s.  -  L.54    0 

Sold  3  queys  at  14/.  42    0 

BoughtSdo.  2ycar  oldat6/.L.18     0 
Paid  Dairy-maid,  one  year's 

wages  to  Martinmas*  4  10    0 

Paid  men  servants  and  boy's  wages  to 

Martinmas 
Paid  cutting  135  threaves  of 

oats  at  3  id.  -  L.l   19     4^ 

Expenses  delivering  wheat    0  15     9 
Work  of  men  and  horses^  ploughing 

for  peas,  &c. 
Sold  60  bolls  of  wheat  at  2/.  Us. 
Sowed  18  bolls,  in  No.  2.  at  3/. 
Reckon  the  straw  of  15  acres  equal  to 

full  crop  of  3 
Laid  up  litter  for  working  stock,  equal 

to  2  full  acres 

for  feeding  stock,  equal 

ito  1  acre        -  - 

Paid  lime,  600  bolls,  at  5s. 
Work  of  men  and  horses  sowing  wheat, 

&c.  ... 

Paid  cutting  495  threaves  of  oats,  at 

4d.  -  -  L.8     5     0 

Paid  labourers  -  1  15     0 

Drove  dung  of  working  stock  for  fallow 

feeding  ditto 
Work  of  men  and  horses,  ploughing, 

carting,  &c.         -  - 

Sold  oats,  10  bolls,  at  30s. 
Servants,  for  meal,  20  bolls, 

at  30s.  -  -        L.30    0    0 

Given  to  horses  T2§  at  30s.  108  15     0 
Taken  for  household  15  at  308. 
Straw  given  to  feeding  stock,  equal  to 

4  acres  -  -  - 

llay  and  grass  given  to  working  stock, 

12^  acres         -  -  - 

Second  cutting  of  10  acres,  feeding 

stock,  l-i  acre 
Paid  labourers,  and  expense  deliver- 
ing barley  -  -  L.2  4  6 
Cutting  230threaves  b.at  4^d.  4  6  3 
162  .  oats  at  4d.  2  14  0 
Work  of  men  and  horses  thrashing,  &e. 
Sold  barley,  44  bolls,  at  4 Is. 
Used  for  household,  2,  at  41s. 
Straw  given  to  feeding  stock,  equal  to 

2  acres 


LoiAagB*TcAii||i 


117 


96  0  0 

22  10  0 

53  1  0 

2  15  U 


162  0  0 
54  0  0 


150  0  0 


30 


10  0  0 


17 
53 


132 


15  0  0 


138  15  0 
22  10  0 


38 


9  4  9 

90  4  0 
4  2  0 


DAY-BOOK. 

\Ftojh  19.  Sept.  1812,  to  30-  Jan.  1813, 

continued. 
Paid  shearing  peas  - 
Woric  by  men  and  horses  about  pc3s, 

tumipB,  &c.  .  -  . 

Peas    straw,    given  to  horses,    equal 

to  -  •  1  acre 

Potatoes  for  do.  -         1? 

'  2i  acres 
Potatoes  for  household         2i 
Potatoes  tor  seed  in  No.3.    0| 

—  ai 

Tumips  given  to  feeding  6tocl(  6 
Pastured  by  feeding  st.  equal  to  3  ^- 


House. 
110.1,2,3,4 
S,6&7. 


From  30.  Aa.  /o  la  May  1813. 

Paid  personal  and  household  expenses 
Paid  rent  for  crop  1SI2      L.280     0 
Paid  income  tax  on  ditto,  at 

Sperceiit.  -  -    1-t     0     0 


Paid  asteesed  taxes 
Paid  Blacksmith's  account 
Paid  Carpenter's  do. 
Paid  Saddler's  do. 


L.9  10     0 


5     6     0 


Sowed  SJ  bolls  peas  from  No.  G.  at  41e 
Work  by  men  and  horses 
Sold  22^  bolls  Dat£,  at  lOs. 
Sowed  16dittn  in  No,  4.  at  lOs. 
Straw  given  lo  feeding  slock,  equal  I 

1  acre  ... 

Applied  dung  from  working  stock     - 

from  feeding  ditto 
Work  by  men  and  horses 
"■     .         ditto 

Ditto      ditto 

Sowed  12bollsofbarleyinNo,6.  at  42 

[jave  straw  to  working  stock,  equal  to 

half  an  acre 

-  feeding  ditto,  equal  to  three- 
fuurths  of  an  acre 
Applied  dung  from  working  stock 

-     iWim  feeding  ditto 
Work  of  men  arid  horses 
Peas  given  lo  hurjca,  7  bolls,  at  *1 
iiought  oats  for  seed,  1.5  bulls,  at  t 
Work  of  men  and  horses 


U9 


LEDGER. 


CAPITAL 
To  A.  B.  borrowed  of  bira 
To  balance,  neat,  wortli 


1812.  CA^H 

May  16.  To  stock,  as  p.  Inventory 
3.  Jan.  30.  To  feeding  stock 
To  No,  1.       - 
To  No.  3. 
To  No.  5.       - 
May  10.  To  No.  1. 


>     6 

3     8J. 


5 

n- 

1 

0 

JB 

8 

2 

0 

.7 

6 

.8 

6 

.0 

0 

1 

0 

mm 

IJ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

9 

5 

9 

5J 

0 

0 

0 

]] 

0 

5 

0 

12 

2.^ 

8     6 


1812.  WORKING  STOCK 

May  16.  To  capital 
I.  Jan.  30.  To  cash,  servants'  wages 

To  No.  1.  -  - 

To  No.  S. 

To  No.  4.  -  - 

To  No.  6. 
May  10.  To  cash  various  accounts 

To  No.  5.  -  - 

To  No.  6. 


]  » 

rt 

^10 

0 

10 

0 

at  10 
"'     5 

at  :x 

Id 

0 
0 
0 
6 
0 

at     5 

■■'? 

0 
0 
0 

19 

6 

0 

6 

.  10 

0 

;  15 

0 

;  17 

0 

6 

0 

(  15 

0 

)    9 

6 

I    15 

6 

7     1 

0 

Ir      4     0 
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LEDGER. 


1812.  No.  6. 
£ept.l9.  To  cash     - 

To  working  stock 
To  feeding  stock 

1813.  To  working  stock 
Jan.  30.  To  cosh 

Tq  working  stock 
May  10.  To  cash,  rent,  crop  1812 


DR. 


Iit5s.    . 

at  58. 

at  6s.  6d.L     50 


at  6s.  6d. 
L.30    0    0 


Income  tax  at  5  p.  cent.     1  10    0 


To  No.  5. 

To  working  stock 

To  feeding  stock 

To  working  stock 

To  profit  and  loss — Profit 


at  42s. 
at  5s. 
at  5s. 
at  6s.  6d. 


Yok' 


Boings,  1 1 


> 
> 


43 


12 


63  5 


i 


> 


I8I3.  No.  7.  —  DR. 

May  10.  To  cash,  rent  1812         -         L.16    0    0 

Income  tax  at  5  p.  cent.    0  16    0 


12  156J 

Yok4' 
Soils,  ings 


To  cash  for  seed  oata 
To  working  stock 


at  3l8. 

at  6s.  6d. 


15 


6?- 

ff 


15     61 


1813.  HOUSEHOLD 

Jan.  30.  To  No.  3. 

To  No.  5. 

To  No.  6. 
May  10.  To  cash 


A.  B. 
To  b?^nce  due  him 


-4 


I, 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  — 

To  No.  2.        .  -  -  -  - 

^o  No.  7.  -  -  -  -         J 

Tc  household    -  -  -  -         ': 

To    aoi«"«lj  nea*^  gain,,  ifter  paying  household,  &c.     i 


BALANCE  — 

To  cash  in  hand 
To  working  stock,  valued  at 
To  feeding  stock,  valued  at 
To  No.  1.  wheat  in  hand  at  market  price 
To  No.  5.  oats  in  hand 


'ij 


1 '? 

T 


Outlines  of  a  System  of  Book-keeping/or  Farmers.     IS% 

Baknbe  Acbount,  the  main  object  of  which  is  to  aflR>rd  the 
nemnft  of  checking  the  Ledger,  and  detecting  errors,  uU 
lie  different  articles  of  capital  are  collected,  previous  to  Uieir 
ieing  carried  to  Capital,  or  a  new  Inventory.  If  the  con* 
:%m  is  still  to  go  on,  the  inventory  fi>r  next  year  would 
srooeed  thus — 

Inyenlory  taken  10th  May,  1813. 

in  hand  -  -  -  L.  170  12  2i 
king  stock,  viz. 

3  pair  horses,  &c.  &c.        «        -      447     1  0 
ing  stock,  viz. 

6  cows,  &C.  &c  -            -         174  IS  0 

I.  Wheat  in  hand          -  -            *          312    0  0 

>.  Oate  m  hand              -  •*              -        68    8  0 


L.1172  16    2|. 
e  A.  B.  borrowed  of  him,  interest  unpaid,       100    0    0 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

SiMPLiciTAS  on  Mahw'e. 

As  I  know  of  no  subject  of  such  iiYiportance  to  tlic  ge- 

I  interests  of  agriculture,  as  a  wide  diffusion  of  the  best  me- 
s  of  collecting,  increasing,  and  managing  manure,  I  presume 

with  tlie  subject,  in  the  sincere  hope,  that  a  fervent 
»r  the  success  of  those  objects  will  be  kindly  admitted  as 
ccuse  for  redundancy ;  and  that  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
Mrill  tend  to  palliate  the  fervency  of  the  Essayist. 
?fore  proceeding  faither,  I  mean  to  deprecate  all  objections 
he  ground  of  the  extraordinary  trouble  attendant  on  the 
ations.  Undertakings  accomplished  with  little  trouble,  are 
rally  productive  of  as  little  advantage ;  and  the  objection  of 
operation  being  too  troublesome  to  engage  with,  sounds  like 
loolmaster  saying,  that  the  improvement  oi'  his  pupils'  minda 
toilsome  and  laborious,  that  he  will  rather  allow  them  to 
lin  in  ignorance,  than  encounter  <he  application  and  fatigue 
leir  teaching. 

II  that  I  contend  for,  and  I  contend  with  the  confidence  of 
>ry,  is,  that  the  advantages  derived  will  be  found  more  than 
mehsurate  to  the  trouble  required. 
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In  tlie  view  wc  can  now  take  of  the  population  of  the  island, 
Mhich,  from  1801  to  181 1,  a  period  of  ten  years,  has  increased 
ly614',882;  and  when  we  know  that  the  total  amount  of  the 
waste  iaiids  in  Britain  is,  by  the  labt  Report  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Agriculture,  22,107,101  acres,  we  are  entitled,  espe- 
cially when  we  reflect  upon  the  *  importations  of  grain,  to  look 
forward  to  an  annual  decrease  of  these  22  millions  of  acres; 
that  is,  a  war  beinsr  waged  against  them  by  an  augmentation  of 
our  manuring  sources,  and  part  of  them  being  everj'  year  added 
to  the  cultivated  lands  of  the  kingdom. 

We  may  even  indulge  so  far  as  to  contemplate  the  approxima- 
tion of  the  art  of  agriculture  to  that  of  gardening,  and  to  hail 
the  gradual  approach  of  husbandry  to  the  utmost  crisis  of  hu- 
man perfection.  With  these  views  before  us,  of  how  much  con- 
sequence is  the  whole  management  and  economy  of  manures ! 

The  direct  operation  of  dirng  upon  land  may  be  interred  from 
seeing  that  rich  dung,  after  lyin<T  i2  or  18  months  in  the  dung- 
hill, ^cts  into  the  nature  of  a  hit  or  slimy  substance,  which, 
by  mixture  with  sand  or  gravel,  must,  to  a  ccrUiin  extent,  im- 
part tlie  glutinous  (jualitjes  which  it  possesses,  and  thereby  as- 
similate the  poorest  sand  or  gravel  to  the  nature  of  rich  vege- 
table mould. 

Dung  itself,  after  being  kept  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  re- 
solves itself,  by  entire  putrefaction,  into  the  true  vegetable 
mould  ;  the  characters  ol  which  are,  that  it  does  not  dissolve  in 
acids ;  is  uncommonly  fine  and  divisible  in  its  particles ;  and, 
when  distilled,  yields  volatile  alkali,  and  a  fetid  or  offensive  oil, 


*  The  importations,  for  the  last  twelve  years  preceding  1810,  of 
grain,  corn,  meal  and  flour,  of  all  sorts,  into  Great  Britain,  were 
J7,001-,031  quarters;  giving  an  annual  average  of  1,-1.17,003  quar- 
ters. 

And  of  wheat  alone,  for  the  twelve  years  preceding  1810,  the 
importations  were  8,!>27,579  quarters;  or  693,965  quarters  per 
annum. 

This  1,117,003  quarters,  at  the  average  value  of  3/.  per  quarter 
over  head,   is  Ir ,2,;  1,009/.  Sterling  per  annum  for  victual  imported. 

Thus,  4,'2.")I,(K)9/.  Sterling  worth  of  victual  is  imported  annually, 
upon  an  avorpge,  hy  an  island  which  contains  within  itself  ^2,107,101 
acres  of  waste  lands ;  the  proportions  of  which  are, 

England  -  -  (J,2.;9,t70 

Wales     -         -  -  1,629,507 

Scotland  -  -  \^,2\H,\2^ 


Britain  -  -  22,107,101  Acres 
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auiilar  to  what  is  obtained  from  the  distilktion  of  corrupt  animal 
and  vegetable  substances. 

It  has  been  stated,  tliat  no  farm  can  mine  a  quantity  of  dung 
th)\t  is  more  than  sufScient  to  cover  one-fifth  ot  its  surface  with, 
manure :  hence  arises  the  necessity  of  increasing  and  augment- 
ing this  given  quantity,  by  every  means  which  experience  tells 
us  are  efiectual,  or  which  human  ingenuity,  in  its  ardent  pursuit 
of  utility  and  of  truth,  is  able  to  devise.  Hence  arises  the  im- 
mense and  inctilculable  advantage  of  compound  manure,  or  what 
is  generally  understood  in  Scotland  by  compost  middens,  which 
may  be  called  the  manufacture  of  manure,  ur  the  mediod  of 
making,  by  art,  what  was  formerly  understood  to  be  only  accom-. 
plished  by  the  operations  of  nature. 

By  the  mixture  of  earth  or  other  substances  with  farm-yard 
dung,  the  juices  which  would  otherways  exude  and  run  off,  be- 
come absorbed  by  the  earth,  .which,  like  a  sponge,  imbibes  the 
moisture,  and  returns  it  to  the  soil. 

The  ingredients  for  compost  manure  are  farm-yard  dung, 
earth,  lime,  weeds,  ashes,  soot,  sea-weeds  or  alga  marina,  mari, 
leaves,  haulm  of  peas  or  beans,  straw,  heath,  prunings  of 
hedges,  saw-dust,  refuse  of  flax,  moss,  animal  exuviae  or 
blood,  offals  of  fish,  the  carcases  of  horses,  dogs,  &c.  sweep- 
ings of  mills,  shavings  of  horns,  broken  or  ground  bones,  of- 
fak  of  tan  yards,  soapers'  ashes,  refuse  of  whale  blubber,  or  o- 
ther  adventitious  substances ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
none  of  these  articles  (not  even  excepting  farm-yard  dung)  can 
singly,  or  by  itself,  be  applied  to  land  with  the  utmost  possible 
advantage  to  the  farmer ;  for,  by  mixture  with  other  substan- 
ces, besides  increasing  the  quantity,  it  imparts  and  receives  qua- 
lities which  would  not  otherwise  go  to  the  soil. 

I  shall  suppose  only  one  cubic  yard  of  the  best  farm-yard 
dung,  valued  at  6s.,  to  be  carefully  mixed  with  two  of  earth",  or 
tlie  cleanings  of  ditches,v which  will  make  three  cubic  yards;  and 
assume  the  value  of  the  compound  to  be  only  3s.  per  yard,  or 
9s.,  which  is  an  increase  of  50  per  cent. 

At  this  rate,  334  yards  of  the  best  dung  is  valued 

at  6s.,  or       -        -        -        -        -        -       L.lOO    4    0 

And  1002  yards  of  compost  will,  at  only  3s.,  be      150     6     0 

The  writer  of  this  article  had  occasion  to  see  a  field  of  early 
barley,  the  one  half  of  which  was  dunged  with  common  farm- 
yard dung,  and  the  other  half  manured  with  compost  of  earth, 
ashes  and  dung,  very  well  mixed  together :  Tlie  crop  of  the  lat- 
ter half  was  much  more  strong,  luxuriant,  and  productive,  than 
what  was  manured  with  the  farm-yard  dung  alone. 

Indeed,  I  anticipate  the  time  when  manure  will  only  be  dis- 
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tributcd  in  the  shape  of  compost ;  and  to  all  who  have  the  good 
fortune  to  have  farms  within  the  reach  of  public  post^roads, 
would  most  strenuously  recommend  the  collecting  tne  .Takings 
or  gathcrin£^9  for  the  various  purposes  of  compost:  These  dean* 
iii^  of  roadsy  or  thoroughfares,  contain  more  vegetable  matter, 
which  is  the  spirit  of  manure,  than  most  people  are  apt  to 
imagine. 

In  some  counties  of  England,  the  children  of  the  poor  make 
a  kind  of  livelihood,  by  carefully  gathering  on  the  roads  the 
chmg  that  drops  from  the  horses  and  cattle  m  passing,  and  this 
tliey  sell  at  4d.  a  barrowful :  This  industry  is  even  now  to  be 
seen  in  Scotland :  And,  that  they  are  thus  more  laudably  empkqr- 
ed  than  in  standing  idle,  gazing  at  every  one  that  passes  tnem, 
breaking  down  the  fences  of  the  form,  or  doing  otner  mischief 
it  is  believed  no  one  will  dispute. 

In  the  midst  of  summer,  or  in  dry  frost,  it  is  apparent  the 
quantity  of  animal  dung  that  falls  upon  a  road  much  frequ^it- 
ed,  which  is  intimately  mixed  with  the  cleanings  that  are 
driven  off. 

llie  practice  most  adviseable,  I  think,  is  the  following.-* 
Let  a  quantity  of  the  kind  of  lime  called  Dreg  be  driven,  whidi 
can  be  purchased  at  some  limekilns  at  lOd.  per  boll ;  *  and  be- 
ing well  watered,  aflcr  making  the  bottom  of  the  compost  of 
road  cleanings,  or  scourings  of  ditches,  about  9  inches  thick, 
two  women  or  labourers,  with  common  riddles  filled  with  the 
slack'd  dreg,  should,  by  shaking  the  riddles,  sift  it  on  the  sur- 
face, beginning  at  tlie  one  end,  and  so  on  to  the  other,  until  the 
surface  is  completely  whitened  with  the  fine  powder ;  and  the 
pieces  of  shells  that  remain  in  the  riddle  should  be  coUected  in 
a  heap  for  reslacking ;  after  which,  a  layer  of  farm-yard  dung 
should  be  spread ;  then  a  laver  of  earth  or  road  cleanings, 
six  inches  deep ;  and  so  on  alternately :  Intermediate  layers  d 
weeds,  old  thatch,  sea  weeds,  or  other  such  substances  as  may 
be  within  the  reach  of  the  proprietor,  will  be  useful  additions  to 
this  compound ;  which,  after  having  lain  six  weeks  or  two 
months,  should  be  turned  over  from  tne  one  end  to  the  other, 
taking  care  to  lay  it  down  as  loose  as  possible,  and  not  more 
than  4  or  ^i  feet  high,  the  more  speedily  to  effect  the  heating, 
or  encourage  the  tendency  to  fermentation  in  the  mass. 

It  cannot  be  too  much  applauded,  what  has  been  often  recom- 


*  -When  the  price  of  lime  shells  is  2s.  per  boll,  the  shells  contain 
from  95  to  96  per  cent.,  and  what  is  called  Dreg  about  73  per  cent* 
of  pure  lime.  This  corresponds  to  the  limekilns  of  John  and  George 
Dickson,  Cousland,  7  miles  cast  from  Edinburgh. 


Ms.  Sinipticilii»  OH  Jitamav.  Ul  ' 

lendvd,  v\-t.  tlic  pracUt-«  uf  lining  the  dang  court  with  «arili  ai 
bnt  Rcsr^oii  witcti  it  in  miiit  empty  of  clung,  and  aUnwtng  ilie 
pi's)!  <.1unj*  (<i  be'  luid  ilowD,  and  the  cxuvix;  or  uriiio  to  ruo  up- 
in  it. 

Nor  can  ttJs  prinriptc  of  absorplion  lie  carried  loo  fur.  I 
tave  weti  llic  Burfacc  cf  a  yalile  ynrii  rcRularly  covertd  everv 
Jurtiiiglit  witli  rnrth ;  and,  lie^idts  titu  richness  which  the  eartli 
Shibilie$  fmin  ((ib  dung,  tlie  iluiiff.  by  Uir  onolnem  of  tht  ejirlh, 
prevented  froni  fircfanging.    ^^e  S'/V  JuAt)  Sinciair's  Hutien~ 

However  li'dioa'!  or  puerile  Uic  detail  of  thcw  pi-oce^sea  may 
^pear  b)  »ome,  it  will  be  j^enemlly  nlluwed,  t!int  the  iKMt  mc 
itmods  of  prcporulion  and  procuring  mmture,  coiutitute  tW  very 
>fbundntion  and  key  of  good  husbandry. 

It  V3G  the  raying  of  an  eminent  jud^  of  Hiiral  Ecpnomy, 
Ihni  when  he  wan  n-(iuctl<>d  to  give  «  report  upon  any  farm, 
ihe  flr«t  thing  he  dla  nas  to  e»aniiov  the  resources  and  ma- 
"(isgoment  of  the  tenant's  nifuiure:  Indeed  ih<>  ctjnncxi'iti  h<t- 
tween  ainnurc  mid  crop  lie  crjiucivcd  to  be  direct  and  imine- 
Aitite :  and  the  more  it  U  examined  into,  this  opinion  will  be 
"■  itnl  to  be  conHnned  by  ilie  dm^si  eKtcnuirc  experience. 
^_  It  is  well  known  thai  the  ceI<:brfUol  Loril  Karnes  ton^;  souf>;I)t 
hflcr  a  concentrated  cmcocc  of  manure,  or  the  fuitile  principle! 
'|ieduc«!  to  a  body  that  would  carry  i it  his  toiifTljoxi  but  the 
SH<«emniciil  of  ihiil  bonc<  fnrnicr  wiw  rot  U>  be  despised,  who 
"fafiirnK-^I  his  Lordahip  that  if  hli  dunfHiill  did  not  excred  lti« 

F^iHinds  of  lus  snuffiniA,  )m  pocket  mi^it  then  become  the  sub- 
itfliite  for  his  barn-yard. 
'    llow  long  iDiinitrc  should  be   kept  with  th«  most  adrantage 
h>  the  Unil,  comcK  to  be  n  qiiextion  of  coiixidembiv  importance, 
mid  not  ihtIiai)]!  vet  uii:if^ic(urity  determined. 

I  hnvc  Keen  animal  dunz  kept  by  eome  until  it  was  reduced  to 
tec-third  of  its  onf;tnal  bulk :  in  this  esse,  I  ^houkl  tuppoite 
that  it  lost  more  than  one  half  of  its  ilrength.  I  hnvp  even 
•ccn  it  kept  till  reduced  In  the  state  of  rich  carlli,  when  tljere 
W3*  no  doubt  ihnt  BO  or  liO  per  Cf-tit.  of  iu  struiif^h  wna  wuli- 
M  away  by  the  rains,  and  ui^pated  by  evaporation  or  otlier 
zueaDs  no  ways  profilable  to  the  jiioprictor. 

A  sinaJl  field  of  ground,  ncnr  a  town,  was  lately  ploughed  up, 
from  which,  Xwin''  notliing  but  nliarp  sand,  littte  or  no  crop  wsn 
expected;  but  it  iiad  beeit  tJte  seat  of  a  number  of  duu;>iiitlK  for 
a  grest  lenf^th  of  years,  and  nutwiilistandinf;  the  arid  nnd 
■aody  appcATaDcc  Khi<-h  it  exhibited,  nioct  extraordinary  crup> 
were  rseed  upon  it  for  threi)  Yearit  Kucnetiivt-ly,  without  any 
nunnre  whater*ier|  which  could  only  bd  accounted  for  by  Ul* 
•      vou  XIT.  NO.  54.  L 
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ground,  or  rather  sand,  having  imbihcKi  the  juices  of  the  ma- 
nures which  had  so  Ions:  a"^  »<>  often  lain  upon  it. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  all  substances  have  a  tendency  to 
part  with  their  spirit  or  acid  after  a  given  time ;  in  fact,  tliat  all 
inert  substances  do  lose  their  characteristic  principle  by  keep- 
ing; and,  after  the  utmost  consideration,  think  the  sooner  ma- 
nure is  {ipplied  to  the  land,  the  more  effectually  will  it  commu- 
nicate that  principle  in  its  native  strength. 

But  if  even  dung  did  not  lose!  its  strength  by  keeping  so  much 
as  is  contended,  it  must  still  be  insisted,  that  in  all  such  porous 
substances  as  dunghills  are  made  up  of,  moisture  falls  to  the 
bottom,  and  thereby  carries  off  those  valuable  particles,  i^hich 
would  be  appropriated  by  a  more  inmiediate  application  of  the 
manure. 

T  view  the  soil  as  a  kind  of  natural  drain  or  sieve,  through 
*vhich  all  the  substances  which  are  artificially  a])plied  to  promote 
its  fertility,  aft.cf  losing  tluir  cohesion,  gradually  filter  and  lose 
those  fine  and  fecund  paiticlcs  which  sink  as  it  were  into  a 
greater  depth,  and  leave  nought  behind  them  but  the  gross 
and  indissoluMe  rcf^idue  at  or  near  tlie  surface.  This  is  most  evi- 
dent upon  sandy  soils,  where,  after  lying  vacant  for  the  winter, 
an  accumulation  of  poor  sand  will  be  observed  upon  tlic  sur- 
face ;  the  finer  particlos,  or  what  is  called  vegetable  moukl,  hav- 
ing suicided  or  filtered  from  the  surlace  auring  the  rains  or 
melted  snows  of  winter.  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  the  great 
ft?rlility  may  be  accounted  fiir  which  always  follows  the  trench- 
ing or  turning  uj)  of  deep  soils  which  have  lain  beneath  the 
reach  of  spade  or  plough  for  a  length  of  time,  and  have  tlicreby 
received  part  of  the  deposite  which  the  upper  soil  has  lost. 

Hence  the  necessity  of  excrement  it  ious  manure  being  com- 
bined with  alluvial  or  other  earth,  in  order  to  retain  tne  sub- 
stance or  strength  of  the  former,  wliicli  would  otherwise  sink 
and  be  lost  to  the  ensuing  crop. 

That  sub5?tances  much  less  subtile  than  the  finer  parts  of  ma- 
nure have  a  tendency   to  sink  into  the  earth  on  which  ihcy 
■)appen  to  be  placed,  there  is  no  longer  any  room  for  doubt- 
Shells  have  been  found   at  the  depth  of  JO,  L>,  and  *20  feet  be- 
lovy  the  surface  of  the  ground,  where  ihey  never  could  have  beei^ 
jurird  ;  and  from  the  strata  near  lliem,  theiV  is  no  probability 
:^f  dieh-  liaving  been  brought  there  by  their  natural  element  l1*^ 
?a. 

Dr  C-ovcntfy,  Profe!5sor  of  Agriculture  in  the  University    <^ 

•.(linburgh,  in  spenking  of  fossil  manures,  relates  an  install ^^ 

if  sliells  having  been  laid  on  links  or  downs  in  the  neighboxJ'' 

ht^r^r}    S   lie  sea,  whicb  'n  the  course  of  a  few  years  were  ot> 

—    -^     -  ^M   >  «!itir*»K    jisqpp  .jir-vl  from  the  surface ;  in    f^' 
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years  tlicjr  wore  found  to  be  four  inches  deep  ;  and,  latterly,  had 
entirely  sul>sided  heneatli  thfe  reach  of  the  plough. 

Lime  is  likewi^  found  to  subside  in  the  soils  on  which  it  lA 
laid. 

Much  has  been  said  of  seaware  as  applicable  to  barley  crops. 
That  ^ood  crops  have  been  reaped  in  many  instances  where 
seaware  has  been  applied,  there  is  abundant  proof  $  bu(  that  it 
contains  a  very  small  portion  of  putrescent  manure,  and  almost 
no  vegetable  earth,  is  known  to  every  one  who  has  had  an  op- 
portunity of  examining  its  eSects* 

It  is  believed  to  be  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  fall  expe* 
rience  of  seaware,  along  the  rich  chain  of  coastside  farms,  that 
its  effects,  such  as  they  are,  are  immediate,  that  is,  are  little 
known,  if  any  thing,  the  second  year. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  with  little  inaccurac}^  that  applica- 
tions of  it  yield  their  strength  wholly  the  first  year ;  while  the 
cfFects  of  dung  and  excrementitious  manures,  by  their  fertilizing, 
and  I  had  almost  said  magical  operation,  are  protracted  to  four, 
five,  or  six  years.  But  to  tlie  limited  experience,  ^hich  in  the 
present  instance  is  alluded  to,  it  is  but  candour  to  state  tliat  the 

greater  that  has  been  the  proportion  of  farm-yard  dung,  arid 
le  smaller  that  of  seaware,  the  more  healthy  and  the  more 
abundant  have  tlie  crops  been. 

As  to  the  distiincc  that  putrescent  manure  should  be  driveh, 
consistent  with  profit  to  ttie  agriculturist ;  if  f*v€r  it  is  the  inter- 
est of  the  operative  farmer  to  drive  it  te?i  miles^  unless  he  ctLn 
purchase  it  at  a  price  below  Gs.  per  cubic  yard,  and  by  tlie  mo- 
deration of  the  price  indemnify  himself  for  the  length  of  the  car- 
riage, it  will  sUrely  not  be  profitable  fur  him  to  send  bis  carts 
beyond  that  distance. 
Dung  drove  from  five  to  eight  miles,  will  cost  the  faf mer— -say  a 

double-horse  cart  containing  J -J-  cubic  yards,  at  4s. 

per  yard,         -  -         -         -         -  -j5.  OQO 

Labour  of  two  horses  driving  ditto  from  five  to  eight 

miles,  at  Ss.  per  horse        -    .      -  "^        '  •        0    6    0 

14-  cubic  yards  at  8s.  -  i?.  0  12     O 

So  that  every  cubic  yard  of  dung,  drove  from  five  to  eight 
miles,  will  cost  the  farmer  at  least  bs.  besides  the  wage  ft  of  the 
driver. 

All  extraordinary  distances  which  manure  may  be  conveyed 
by  men  of  fortune,  are  only  to  be  considered  as  proofs  or'  tlie 
indispensable  use  of  manure  in  promoting  extraordinary  fertility, 
and  to  be  Doted  as  examples  of  what  can  be  done  when  wealth 
isnd  ccfinemeat  assume  agriculture  as  an  amusomenftt 

L  'at 
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In  every  farm-yard  there  is  a  proiK)rtion  of  hot  and  pungent 
dun^r,  huch  as  comos  from  swine,  fowls,  geese,  pigeons,  &c. 
which  it  is  of  sonic  consequence  to  separate  into  smuil  portions, 
and  scatter  upon  the  dunghill,  as  the  heat  that  arises  from  its 
fermentation,  is  much  greater  than  that  of  common  dung,  and 
thereby  tends  to  hasten  the  decomposition  of  the  general  mass. 

After  repeated  trials,  when  the  temperature  of  tlic  air  was  40 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  Uiennometer,  that  of 

Common  farm-yard  dung  was  often  TO  degroes^ 
Compost  of  lime,  dung,  and  earth  5.5, 
■    A  portion  of  swine  and  fowls'  dung  85- 

On  the  subject  of  top-drc?sing!i,  it  is  necessary  only  to  state 
the  opinion,  that  wherever  rich  and  nourishing  permanent  pas- 
ture is  required,  it  will  never  be  procured  in  a  verdant  and  luxu* 
riant  state  by  any  other  means,  than  by  a  skilful,  industrious* 
and  universal  application  of  tojvdressings.  Of  all  methods  of  ap- 
plying manure,  none  afiorcls  such  an  immediate  and  fostering 
nourishment  to  the  plants  as  this :  it  goes  rmmediateiy  to  their 
roots,  and  ser\'es  the  purpose  both  of  a  sort  of  iiocing,  and 
of  a  manuring  in  the  mr)st  cflectual  way. 

In  gardening,  it  is  getting  very  con>mon  to  lay  rich  manure 
at  the  roots  of  fruit  tn^s  and  gooseberry  bushes ;  and  where 
they  are  properly  checked  by  pruning  exuberant  wood,  it  is  al- 
most never  without  effect;  and  this  is  nothing  else  than  another 
shape  of  top-dressing  to  a  permanent  crop. 

Top- dressings  to  any  extent,  may  be  obtained  by  the  mixture 
of  lime  and  earth,  without  encroaching  much  on  the  stack  of 
dung,  although  a  cerUiin  portion  of  it  is  not  only  desirable,  but 
will  never  be  applied  with  more  profit.  IndtoJ,  in  the  warm 
and  strenuous  reconmiendatir)n  whicli  was  intended  of  this  me- 
thod of  manuring,  I  rejoice  to  say  that  I  am  completely  antici- 
pated by  a  paper  in  the  last  Number,  signed  A.  iS.  (ko.SiJ.  p. 72.) 
which  I  recommend  to  the  attention  of  your  readers.— An  ap- 
plication of  soot  to  young  grass  has  been  found  to  be  extraor- 
dinarily productive;  and  it  is  believed,  tliat  applications  of  thi:9 
article  will  amply  repay  those  who  engage  with  the  trouble  and 
nicety  of  its  application,  which  is  by  no  means  so  inconvenient 
as  would  be  supposed.  Tlie  mode  of  management  is  as  follows : 
The  soot  is  contracted  for  with  the  swecjw  or  sooty  men  at  Is.  Cd. 
per  boll,  wheat  measure ;  it  is  sown  on  the  braird  of  the  crop 
with  which  the  grass  is  sown,  q^nd  is  done  by  the  bags  filled 
with  soot  being  put  upon  a  cart,  which  is  taken  to  tlic  side  of 
the  field  to  which  the  wind  blows :  A  man  dressed  in  any  old 
or  useless  clothes,  sows  it  from  the  bags,  as  you  have  a  Jaijfver 
or  smaller  quantity  to  apply ;  and  anotlier  leads  the  horse  an 
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cart  against  die  wind,  wl'icli  has  the  elEect  of  scattering  it 
equally,  while  none  of  it  is  blown  about  the  persons  empioyed 
in  the  task.  Where  this  is  managed  with  care,  the  expense  of 
purchasing  and  sowing  the  soot  will  be  larg^Jy  repaid  by  a  heavy 
and  abundant  crop  of  doivcr.  The  quantity  that  should  be  used, 
is  about  12  boUs  per  acre.  This  method  of  manuring,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  increase  in  practice  in  a  few  years  so  much,  that 
soot  will  become  a  valuaUc  article,  and  in  great  repute*  Al- 
though it  must  be  observed,  that  applications  of  soot  arc  imme- 
<liate  in  their  effect — that  c^ect  does  not  extend  beyond  the  first 
year  of  the  grass.  ^ 

In  a  research  after  several  varieties  of  extraneous  manures,  it 
is  proj)er  to  mention  the  trial  tliat  has  been  made,  on  a  pretty 
Jarge  scale,  of  one  which  seldom  comes  within  the  reach  of  any 
one  to  apply  to  the  exteut  to  wliic];!  it  has  been  done ;  that  is, 
Ifuman  soil. 

A  rt»spectablc  farmer  had  tlie  dung  of  certain  barracks  taken, 
which  principally  consisted  of  human  excrement,  and«  a  small 
qiianiity  of  straw.  At  first,  he  found  great  difficulty  in  recon- 
ciling his  servants  to  the  disagreeable  consequences  of  working 
at  it ;  but  by  large  allowances  of  >i:hi6ky,  they  became  at  last 
snore  accustomed  to  it. 

Being  des-irous  of  trying  its  effects  in  different  proportions,  it 
was  applied  by  itself  upon  a  small  field  which  was  tiown  with 
barley  ;  tiie  vegetation  was  violent  and  unnatural,  and  the  bar- 
ley ran  entirely  to  straw;  so  that  t!ie  effect  of  the > manure,  in 
this  instance,  was  worse  than  nothing. 

''Die  remainder  of  it  was  mixed  up  into  ^  compost  witli  earth 
brought  from  the  bead  lands  of  several  fields,  in  the  proportion 
of  five  carts  of  earth  to  one  of  the  soil ;  great  pains  were  taken 
that  they  bhould  ;be  thoroughly  mixed  and  incorporated  toge- 
ther; tliis  was  laid  on  tiiiddoi  twelve  acres,  intended  for  spring 
wheiit,  at  the  rate  of  forty  double-horse  carts  per  acre ;  it  was 
accordingly  sown  as  intended,  and  afterwards  with  grass  seeds. 
The  wheat  f.'as  uncommonly  strong,  very  luxuriant  in  the  straw, 
and  yielded  a  crop  of  eleven  and  a  half  bolls  per  acre.  The 
crop  of  clover  and  ryegrass,  the  following  summer,  was  likewise 
uncomvimily  strong  and  luxuriant. 

Another  ,kind  of  manure  litdc  made  use  of,  and  perhaps  as 
little  deserving  of  it,  is  saw-dust ;  it  is  very  slow  and  very  ineC- 
iectual  in  its  o{>eratiou,  except  when  mixed  with  blood,  theof- 
ials  of  slaughter- liousef^  or  animal  dung  having  an  over  quan- 
tity of  moisture  in  it ;  it  serves  to  quality  these  substances,  and 
their  moisture  secures  its  decomposition  : — If  fresh,  it  will  not 
lie  worth  the  carriage;  if  rotten,  it  may  do  some  good: — But 
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jGiny  effect  directly  from  it  should  not  be  counted  upon,  sooner 
than  in  two  or  three  years.  But  the  power  of  vegetable  earth, 
as  a  solvent  of  this  and  many  such  otiier  substances,  and  that  not 
jn  a  great  lengtli  of  time,  cannot  be  doubted,  when  an  instance 
is  related  by  the  Professor  of  Agriculture  at*£dinburgh,  of  a 
marble  statuQ,  after  being  a  number  of  years  in  the  ground, 
having  wasted  away,  and  partly  disappeared, — supposea  by  the 
action  of  the  vegetable  matter  m  the  ground. 

Small  portions  of  wood  will  be  found  not  to  be  completely 
consumed,  until  they  have  been  eight  years  under  ground. 

It  nmainsto  say  something  as  to  the  weights  of  manured,  or 
such  substances  as  constitute  them. 

The  weights  of  manures  will  depend  much  upon  the  progress  of 
decomposition  at  the  time,  as  well  as  the  proportion  of  moisture 
which,  from  accirlent  or  particular  treatment,  may  be  ip  the 
manure;  this  liioisture  varies  from  6-i2ths  to  8-i2ths  of  the 
whole  vveiglit  o\  the  manure.  The  means  made  use  of  in  exa- 
mining the  weights  of  manures  were  the  following,  which  may 
be  examined  and  checked  by  any  one  who  has  tne  curiosity. — 
A  wooden  box  was  made,  whose  dimensions  were  12  inches 
every  way  in  the  inside,  so  that  filled  with  garden  mould,  it  con^ 
tained  exactly  one  cubical  foot,  or  the  27tn  part  of  a  cubic  yard, 
the  exact  weight  of  which  was  three  quarters  of  a  hundre4 
weight,  five  po(nids,  four  ounces  avoirdupois ;  deduct  the  weight 
of  the  box,  which  was  six  pounds  six  ounces ;  leaves  two  quar- 
ters, twenty- six  pounds,  fourteen  ounces  as  the  avoirdupois 
weight  of  tlie  cubic  foot  of  garden  mould,  so  that  the  cubic  yard 
js  19cwt.  3qrs.  25 lib.  lOoz.  The  weight  of  a  cubical  yard  of 
the  following  substaiKes  arc  as  under. 

AVOIKDDPOIS. 


A  cubical  yard  of  garden  mould 
Ditto         of  water 
Pitto  compost  of  earth,  weeds,  lime  and 

dun<^,  that  had  Iain  nine  months, 

and  been  turned  over 
JDitto  of  new  dung 
Ditto  of  leaves  and  sea- weeds 

Thus,  a  cubic  yard  of  water  weighs  I5cwt.  7 lib.  8oz--  avoir- 
dupois ;  so  that  the  weight  of  water  is  to  tliat  of  garden  mould, 
.learly  as  3  is  to  4- ;  and  water  is  to  new  dung,  nearly  as  3  is  to  2. 

J  conclude  in  the  words  of  Mr  Brown  ot  Markle,  It  man  who, 
.    lio  experjf'nce  of  the  farmer,  unites  the  information  of  thct 
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gentleman.     <  Manure  is  of  the  first  importance  to  tlie  fanner; 

*  and,  according  to  the  quantity  which  he  collects,  and  the  judg- 
'  ment  which  guides  the  appropriation,  his  success  will  assured- 

*  ly  be  regulated. '     I  am  respectfuUj,  Sir,  your  most  obedient 

Simplicitas. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Bules  for  Ascertaining  the  Age  of  Horsa^  by  Inspection  of 

their  Teethe 

Sir, 

There  is  no  part  of  a  farmei'^s  stock  which  has  now  become 
more  expensive,  and  in  which  greater  losses  are  sustained,  than 
that  of  horses.  Besides  their  numerous,  and  often  fatal  diseases, 
which  urgently  demand  the  care  of  well-educated  and  experi* 
enced  practitioners  in  the  veterinary  art,  as  has  been  noticed  in 
a  former  Number  of  your  Magazine,  the  farmer,  as  well  as  e- 
very  purchaser  of  horses,  is  often  imposed  upon  with  regard  to 
their  age,  which,  it  is  very  absurdly  believed  by  many,  is  only 
to  be  ascertained  by  those  whose  interest  too  often  leads  them 
to  practise  imposition,  and  to  support,  with  a  very  knowing  mid 
important  air,  this  imaginary  difnculty.  In  truth,  this  know* 
ledge  is  artfully  made  to  ap|)ear  as  something  mystical,  and  never 
taught.  Hic  air  assumed  by  tlie  agent,  is  well  pourtrayed  in 
llembrandt's  picture  of  the  Astrologer ;  and  their  actions  and 
motives  are  very  simibr.  Though  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that 
there  are  many  exceptions ;  yet  I  think  the  experience  of  most 
farmers  will  authorize  me  to  say,  that  dealers  are  little  to  be 
trusted  respecting  the  age  of  horses.  Indeed,  you. shall  veiy 
seldom  find  any  of  their  iiorses  above  six  years  old,  if  there  are 
the  least  remains  of  the  natural  marks  in  their  teeth,  or  if  inge- 
nuity can  substitute  them  by  artifidal  means.  This  is  often  done 
by  means  of  an  iron  instrument,  made  red  hot,  and  applied  to 
that  part  of  the  teeth  in  which  the  specks  should  appear,  with  a 
considerable  pressure.  It  has  the  aesired  effect  $  but  it  is  not 
permanent;  and  is  therefore  only  resorted  to  in  de^>erate  cases. 
But  no  sooner  is  the  horse  transferred  to  the  purchaser,,  than 
he  often  becomes  older,  perhaps,  by  two  or  tliree  years ;  much 
in  the  same  way  that  marriage  has  been  said  to  have  sometimes 
effected  a  corresponding  addition  to  the  stationary  age  of  the 
antiquated  maid  and  withered  bachelor. 

In  my  younger  days  I  was,  like  many  others,  a  sufferer  from 
fny  own  ignorance,  and  the  trick  of  driers ;  and  shall  now  ofr 
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fer  a  few  remarks,  with  a  view  to  assist  such  of  your  readers  as 
may  be  at  a  loss  to  know  the  age  of  horses^  by  inspection  of 
their  teeth,  which  is  the  best  method  of  judging  of  it;  begin- 
ning with  the  foal-teeth,  and  noticing  the  progressive  dionges, 
^until  the  age  can  be  no  longer  ascertained  wiui  any  degree  of 
certainty. 

In  horses,  the  teeth  are  4<0  in  number;  and  in  mares,  not  barren, 
commonly  36,  because  the  latter  seldom  have  tusks.  These  teeth 
are  of  tTiree  kinds ; — the  gatherers  or  incisors — die  tusks — and 
the  grinders.  The  first  arc  subdivided  into  two  centre  or  &rc« 
teeth ;  two  middle,  one  on  each  side  of  the  former ;  and  two 
comer  t6eth,  one  on  each  side  of  the  latter ;  so  that  each  jaw 
has  six  of  these,  with  two  tusks  and  twelve  grinders.  At  the 
root  of  each  tooth  is  a  hole,  tlirough  which  are  conveyed  an 
artery,  a  vein,  and  a  nerve,  for  its  nourishment. 

When  the  foal  is  10  or  \*2  days  old,  four  front  teeth  appear, 
two  in  the  upper,  and  two  in  tlie  under  jaw.  In  a  m(»ith  or 
six  weeks  after,  tlie  tniddle  teeth  follow ;  and  tljc  comer  teeth 
about  three  or  four  months  aflerwards. 

These  foal-teeth  continue  in  this  state  till  the  horse  is  from 
2i  to  3  years  old ;  when  tlie  first  four,  or  centre  teeth,  arc  shed, 
and  replaced  by  others,  called  horse-teeth.  At  S4.,  or  4  years, 
the  middle  teeui ;  and  at  d*!-,  or  5  years,  the  corner  teetli,  are 
also  cast.  Until  a  horse  is  full  5  years  of  age,  there  is  only  the 
exterior  shell  of  the  new  corner  teeth  visible,  with  flesh  within. 
Between  oj.  and  6,  the  inner  edge  of  these  teeth  grow  up  to  a 
level  with  the  outer  edge,  which  is  furrowed  irregularly,  still 
being  hollow,  and  becoming  stronger  and  thicker.  At  this  age, 
the  hollow  of  the  centre  teeth  has  disappeared,  and  tiiat  of  the 
middle  ones  is  half  worn  out. 

The  corner  teeth  remain  nearly  in  this  state  till  the  age  of 
Tv  or  8  years;  though  a  change  sometimes  begins  at  7.     The 
corner,  as  well  as  the  other  teeth,  then  l^ecome  full,  leaving  on- 
ly a  brown  speck  (vulgarly  called  the  bean)  at  the  top ;  which 
in  some  horses,  and  particularly  in  mares,  continues  for  several 
years  longer:  The  furrows  are  also  effaced,  the  gums  retire,  and 
he  tooth  appears  longer.     At  8  years  complete,  tlie  marks  in 
ihe  teeth  of  the  under  jaw  have  disappeared  in  most  cases ;  but 
ve  may  still  consult  the  upper  jaw,  the  bean  in  the  front  teeth 
jf  which  begins  to  wear  out  at  9  yeni-s ;  that  of  the  middle 
eeth  at  94-,  and  that  of  the  corner  teedi  from  that  age  till  10 ; 
^tiler  which  no  mark  is  visible. 

A  knowledge  of  the  age  may  be  acquired  from  all  these  teeth ; 

.^uc  we  ought  principally  to  attend  to  tlie  corner  teeth,  ami  to 

\\t^  timks  of  the  under  jaw.     The  tusks  appear  at  44-y  oflen  at- 
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5>  and  rarely  at  34-.  At  54-}  they  arc  sharp  at  the  point,  and 
channelled  or  fluted  in  the  inside.  If  the  tusks  arc  not  very 
loiig,  are  sharp  at  the  top,  and  have  a  cavity  or  fluted  inside, 
the  horse  is  not  very  old.  This  flute,  ridge,  or  cavity,  has  yet 
eluded  the  devices  of  dealers  to  imitate,  and  is  easily  felt  wiih 
the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand.  When  a  horse  is  very  old, 
the  teeth  jut  outwards,  are  long,  and  of  a  yellow  colour ;  the 
eye-lashes  are  white,  and  the  nether  jaw  bone  has  become 
sharp. 

There  have  long  been  complaints  of  the  London  dealers  (and 
the  practice  has  lately  travelled  northwards)  contriving  to  pass 
their  horses  for  a  year  older,  by  pulling  out  the  comer  foal 
teeth.  But  the  most  common  device  of  our  dealers  is,  to  mak^ 
their  horses  appear  a  year  or  two  vounger  than  they  really  are ; 
which  is  perhaps  a  still  more  reprelicnsible  practice. 

Annexed  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  foregoing  Narrative,  in 
which  the  appearance  of  the  Teeth,  at  the  different  periods  of 
a  Horse's  Age,  is  brought  into  one  view. 

STATE  OF  THE  TEETH  AT  VARIOUS  AGES. 

1 

At  from  24-  to  S  years  old — A  horse  sheds,  in  both  rows,  the  two 
centre  teeth.     He  is  then  said  to  be  a  threc-vear  old. 

At  34-  to  4  years — He  loses  other  four  teeth,  one  on  each  side  of 
those  he  lost  the  preceding  year,  both  in  the  upper  and  under 
jaw,  having  the  tour  outside  or  corner  teeth  remaining.  He 
is  now  called  a  four-year  old. 

At^\tob  years — The  four  corner  foal  teeth  arc  cast,  and  diea 
he  passes  for  a  five-year  old.  Tliere  yet  appears  but  the  shel} 
of  the  new  teeth  with  flesh  inside.  At  full  5,  the  flesh  dis- 
appears, and  the  corner  teeth  become  complete  shells,  hollow 
within,  llie  tusks  have  now  pierced  the  gum,  and  their 
6har|)  points  may  be  felt  by  the  finger. 

At  5i  to  6  yecns — The  tusks  become  of  a  moderate  size,  sharp, 
the  inside  fluted,  and  the  edge  next  the  gathei^ers  thin.  He 
is  now  called  ti ;  which  is  the  most  valuable  age.  The  l>olIow 
of  the  centre  and  middle  tctnh  is  nearly  filled  up ;  but  that 
of  the  corner  teeth  still  remains ;  and  the  latter  nave  grown 
up,  so  that  the  inner  edge  is  level  with  the  outer  or  front. 

At  b  to  b  years. — All  the  gatherers  are  now  full,  having  only  a 
brown  speck  on  the  top.  The  corner  teeth  have  become 
much  thicker,  and  the  tusks  longer.  But  as  the  speck  re- 
mains with  many  horses  for  several  years  after,  a  person  who 
is  not  a  judge  will  be  told,  the  horse  is  Jiot  more  than  bix 
years  old. 

At  S  to  10  years  and  up'xards* — At  8,  the  bean  being  generally 
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worn  out  from  the  teeth  of  the  under  jaw,  the  upper  jaw 
may  be  examined.  At  9,  the  speck  of  the  centre,  or  front 
teeth;  at  94-9  that  of  the  middle;  and  at  10,  the  speck  of 
the  corner  teeth  is  efiaced.  Then  the  horse  is  said  to  be 
ujL^ed,  and  to  have  lost  all  mark.  The  age  can  no  longer  be 
<Iistinclly  known  by  the  teeth;  but  a  probable  coniLCture, 
from  the  circumsstances  before  mentioned,  and  particularly 
from  tiie  tiiz^ks,  may  be  formed. 

Permit  me  to  add,  that  an  Engraving  would,  in  my  opinioD, 
be  highly  useful  to  muny  of  your  readers ;  and  if  you  desire  it, 
a  Drawing,  carefully  executed  under  the  direction  of  a  Gentie- 
Tiian  well  acquainted  with  the  Natural  History  of  Horses,  shall 
be  sent  you  ibr  that  purpose.     I  am,  &c. 

lidinbiifgky  Ajml,  1813.  F.  J. 


TO  TIIZ  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMEB's  MAGAZINE. 

Remarks  on  Mr  Findlatcr^s  Communication  on  the  Advantages  of 

Working  Oxcn^  No>  LIIL  p.  39. 

Sir, 

Iv  your  Magazine  for  Febniary,  Mr  Findlater,  of  the 
Manse  of  Newlnnds,  has  inserted  a  paper  *  on  the  Advantam 
of  Oxen  Ploughs ;  '  in  which   Mr  F.  gives  an  account  of  the 
ibod  consumed  by  a  pair  of  horses  and  a  pair  of  oxen,  accord- 
ing to  the  attentive  observation  of  the  overseer  of  Sir  Thomas 
Carmichael  of  iSkirling ;  by  which  it  appears,  that  the  differ- 
ence in  favour  of  a  pair  of  oxen  is  14/.  l6s.  for  food,  increase 
of  value  11/.  15s.,  saving  in  shoeing  1/.;  in  all,  27/.  lis.  an« 
niially  hi  favour  of  oxen.     As  Sir    Thomas's  overseer  asserts 
that  the  oxen  did  as  much  work  as  the  horses  with  which  the 
above  comparison  of  expense  was  made,  I  will  grant  that  it 
might  be  the  cfase ;  but  I  desire  that  Mr  Findlater  will,  through 
the  medium  of  your  Magazine,  inform  the  public,  what  parti- 
cular breed  Sir  Thomas's  oxen  are,  and  likewise  tlie  breed  of 
liis  hordes ;  lor,  without  this  knowledge,  it  would  be  unfair  to 
assert  that  the  statement  of  Sir  Thomas's  overseer  was  incorrect, 
ii:>  it  is  not  impossible  that  his  breed  of  oxen  may  as  far  exceed 
I  he  other  breetls  (which  have  at  different  periods  been  used  for 
the  draught)  in  liHrdiness  of  constitution  and  ability  to  live  on 
coarse  ibod  and  in  small  quantities,  as  tlie  block-iaced  High- 
lander does  tlie  Leicester,  or  the  camel  a  short-horned  bullock* 
If  Mr  Findlater  will  advise  Sir  Thomas  to  allow  his  overseer  to 
^t  t  (Mir.  \hc  (quantity  of  land  which  is  commonly  cultivated  by  a 
«.;»ii-  of  horse*,  and  set  a  pair  of  oxen  to  work  it,  and  to  do  tlio 
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same  for  a  pair  of  horses,  to  begin  working  at  Mayday  ISIS, 
and  to  finisn  at  Mayday  18 1^,  and  publish  the  details  in  your 
Magazine  for  the  next  ensuing  quarter,  with  an  accurate  state- 
ment of  the  weight  of  oats  eateu  by  each,  the  weight  of  straw, 
hay  and  turnips,  the  \i(*eight  of  clover,  tares,  &c.  cut  and  ate  in 
the  house,  leaving  nothing  to  be  taken  by  rough  guess: — It  wiO 
be  doing  a  great  public  benefit  i  and  would,  I  tliink,  set  the 
question  at  rest. 

I  thall  now  proceed  to  point  out  what  I  think  erroneous  in 
Mr  Findlater's  comparative  statement.  An  acre  of  turnips  at 
4/.  must  be  either  a  very  bad  crop,  or  turnips  must  be  of  less 
value  on  Sir  Thomas's  farm  than,  in  the  adjoining  nei^!ibour- 
hood.  As  Mr  Findlater  has  valued  the  oats  at  market  price, 
the  turnips  should  have  been  so  likewise.  Could  Mr  Findlater 
not  let  those  turnips  for  more  than  4/.  ?  T^ie  criterion  of  their 
value  is  not  what  he  can  afford  them  at,  but  what  other  far- 
mers will  give  for  them.  This  very  article  of  food,  I  suspect, 
if  fairly  valued,  will  be  equal  to  the  animal  increasing  value 
of  a  pair  of  worked  oxen,  which  is  stated  at  3/.  15s.  I  like- 
wise observe  ^hat  Sir  Thomas's  oxen  were  lx)ught  at  three  yeare 
old,  for  36/.  the  pair.  A  pair  of  horses  are  certainly  as  able 
to  work  as  oxen,  at  the  same  age;  and  such  horses  can  be 
bought  very  easily  for  70/.  the  pair ;  and,  after  working  five 
years,  instead  of  being  of  less  value,  arc  daily  selling,  at  that 
age  (8  years),  from  90/.  to  100/.  and  upwards  the  pair  ;  and  thLs 
I  will  maintain  they  would  sell  for  in  any  market,  if  tliey  only 
did  the  work  of  any  breed  of  oxen  on  Tweedside ;  and  the  prac- 
tice is  so  connnon  for  eight-year  old  horses  to  sell  for  more  money 
than  at  three  years  old,  that  every  practical  farmer  must  scout 
the  idea  of  the  annual  deterioration  of  8/.  Hoping  Mr  Findlater 
will  consider  tlie  fairness  of  the  above  statement,  and  endeavour 
to  promote  a  further  trial  on  the  plan  I  propose, 

I  am,  Sir,  your,  &c 

B.C 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Origin  of  Potaioe  Oats. 
Sir, 

-  It  is  not  a  little  surprising,  that  a  correct  account  is  yet 
wanting  of  the  discoverer  and  cultivator  of  this  variety  of  oats, 
which  has-been  productive  of  greater  advantages  to  the  agricul- 
turists of  the  northern  parts  of  these  kingdoms,  than  all  the 
improvements  introduced  by  our  most  cmin^^it  breeders.    How 
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disinterested  is  the  conduct  of  the  one,  when  contrasted  with 
t'le  almost  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  other  !  V.liat  an  incal- 
culable loss  would  have  been  sustained  by  the  community  and 
individuals,  had  the  first  introducer  of  this  variety  of  oats  con- 
fined its  culture  to  his  own  family  and  friends,  restricting  the 
millers  from  the  disposal  of  any  part  of  what  they  purchased  to 
their  neighbours,  by  an  unvarying  injunction  that  they  should 
convert  the  whole  into  meal !  The  following  are  the  only  pas- 
sages in  your  valuable  miscelLony,  where  I  have  met  with  aii 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  Potato  Oats.  ITie  first  is  merely 
co7iJcciural ;  the  second  wholly  nnfimnded:  and  perhaps  a  more 
strikii-*;  instance  of  tlic  necessity  of  not  implicitly  crediting  the 
statement  of  anonymous  writers,  does  not  occur  in  the  whole  of 
your  Magazine.     Farmers  Magazine,  vol.  VI.  p.  450.  *  Had 

*  not  tlu3  Potato  Oar  been  intuuiuccd  a  few  years  ago,  Scot- 

*  land  stood  a  great  chance  of  being  as  badly  supplied  with  oats 

*  as  our  si^^tcr  country,  where  a  sample  of  good  quality  is  rare- 

*  ly  to  be  got,  except  of  the  Polisli  or  Barley-corn   variety. 

*  The  origin  of  these  oats  can  not  be  satisfactonlij  traceil ;  but  I 

*  have  often  thought  they  were  derive<l  from  the  variety  called 

*  Early  Essex,  or  at  least  selected  from  some  principal  stalks  of 

*  that  variety. '  The  Complete  English  Farmer,  published  in 
1771,  a  work  of  very  considerable  merit,  written  by  a  friend  of 
the  great  Tull,  describes  the  Essex  Oat  in  the  following  terms. 

*  Of  all  the  kinds  of  oats  that  I  have  seen,  the  Essex,  in  my 

*  estimation,  is  the  best.     It  is  a  fine,  drai-  skiimed  oat,  of  an 

*  cicgaut  shaiK*,  and,  when  it  meets  with  a  soil  it  likes,  j^^f^^Pt 

*  nwd  J  iill  of  7)1  f  a  I,  *  The  following  account,  wholly  Jalse  and 
Wf/onndi'df   occurs  in  the  Farmer's  Maga/Jne,  vol,  IV.   p.  57. 

*  Concerning  the  origin  of  Potato  Oats,  my  correspcmdent  says 

*  they  are  native  seeds  of  South  America,  importe<l  a  tew  years 

*  ago  into  this  country  by  a  person  with  whom  he  is  well  ac- 

*  qiiainted.     This  person,  it  seems,  had  curiosity  sufficient  to 

*  request  of  his  son  (I  thii:k  it  was)  to  himd  him  occasionally 

*  any  plant  or  seed  which  might  be  considered  any  way  singular 

*  in  itJi  properties.     Accordingly,  in  one  package,  consisting  of 

*  potatoes,  &c.  was  a  small  i)in*cel  of  these  American  oats,  a- 

*  bout  as  many  as  miffht  lill  an  ordinarv  snufl-box.     From  tliis 

*  small  original  in)p():Uition,  and  from  the  circumstance  of  their 

*  having  bten  in  a  potato  package,  sprung  the  oats  whicli  now 
go  under  that  name.  Ho  thinks  they  arc  already  very  mucli 
mixed  or  degenerate,  and  promises  to  present  in  Hadaington 
market  a  lew  bolls  of  tho  genuine  ones  from  the  county  into 
which  they  were  first  brought.  If  I  have  in  any  degree  mis- 
stated tlie  article  relative  to  the  origin  of  Potato  Oats,  I  hope 

*  my  informant,  or  some  person,  wid  kindly  correct  the  mis- 
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*  take  in  some  of  your  succeeding  Numbers. '  My  kind  and 
much  esteemed  friend  Mr  Brown,  to  whom  we  are  mdebted  for 
some  ver}'  vahiable  observations,  which  are  in  general  character- 
]}scd  by  good  sense  and  an  enlightened  judgment,  considers  the 
history  of  tlie  Potato  Oat  to  be  a  matter  of  little  importance ; 
^  for  the  varifrty  so  distinguished  is  universally  recognized  as  the 

*  l)ebt  kind  of  oats  for  good  soils ;  but  whether  they  can  be 
'  sown  widi  equal  advantage  on  inferior  soils,  is  not  so  clearly 

*  established. '  That  an  agrlculturibt,  of  extensive  practice  and 
information,  who  has  himself  been  much  benefited  by  this  varie- 
ty of  oats,  should  be  indiiTcrent  with  respect  to  the  discoverer 
of  it,  is  not  consi:»tent  with  the  ardour  he  has  invariably  mani- 
fested in  rewarding  agricultural  merit.  Was  not  Mr  Brown 
one  of  the  firmest  friends  and  warmest  advocates  for  Mr  Meikle? 
Yet  I  may  venture  to  ask  Mr  Brown,  whether  he  and  the  coun- 
try is  now  more  enriched  by  the  discovery  of  the  Potato  Oats, 
or  the  mechanical  ingenuity  of  Mr  Meikle  ?  Perhaps  I  may  go 
still  fardier,  and  ask  him,  whether  he  does  not  think  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Potato  Oats  into  the  northern  parts  of  these 
kin^rdoms,  has  been  of  more  real  sen'ice  to  the  interest  of  the 
farmer,  than  the  combined  exertions  of  all  the  agricultural  so- 
cieties in  the  United  Kingdom  ? 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  I  acquaint  tlie  public,  that  they  are 
indebted,  for  die  information  on  this  subject,  to  George  CuUey, 
esq.  senior,  Nortliumberland,  at  whose  request,  and  as  a  proof 
of  my  sense  of  his  kindness,  I  was  induceil  to  institute  this  in- 
quiry. The  following  account  was  ^ven^  me  by  Mrs  Jackson, 
Mr  Jackson,  Mr  liislop,  and  Mr  Thornthwaite,  whose  state- 
ment I  wrote  down  immediately  in  their  presence,  and  have 
satisfactory  evidence  to  consider  it  autlientic  Mrs  Jackson, 
formerly  of  Threepland,  in  the  parish  of  Torpenhownear  Cock- 
ermoutn,  who  certainly  meritoci  a  reward  as  the  first  cultivator 
of  this  variety,  died  a  few  years  since,  and  justly  acquired  an 
excellent  character  for  her  many  amiable  qualities.  Mr  Daniel 
Jackson  her  son,  a  very  respectable  yeoman,  at  present  resides 
at  Parsbnby,  near  Cockermouth.  Mr  Hislop  is  a  farmer  at 
Warthon,  under  J.  D.  B.  Dykes  esq.  of  Dovenby-Hall,  and  is? 
much  esteemed  ibr  his  industry  and  integrity. 

Whilst  Mr  Hislop,  at  that  time  a  farm-servant  with  Mrs 
Jackson  of  Threepland,  was  reaping  a  field  of  wheat  in  the  year 
1788,  he  was  struck  with  the  appearance  of  some  oats  wliich  he 
bbscn'ed  growing  proniisctw^isltj  with  tlie  wheat.  Considering 
these  oats  to  be  the  nicest  he  had  ever  seen  (I  use  his  own  lan- 
guage), he  showed  tliem  to  Mr  Daniel  Jackson,  and  they  re- 
solved to  preserve  them.  The  stalks  on  which  the  oats  grew 
had  proceeded  from  only  a  single  grain ;  and  they  laid  them  on 
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A  stock  of  wheat.  When  Mrs  Jackson  brought  them  some  re- 
freshment, they  requested  her  to  look  at  the  oats,  which,  with- 
out reflecting  on  the  riches  she  ivas  then  caiYying  for  the  farm- 
ers in  her  native  country,  were  digged  after  heron  thegronad, 
and,  in  consequence,  a  considerable  quantity  of  seed  was  ]obL 
Mrs  Jackson  dnd  her  son  i  neglected  sowing  them  in  the  spring 
of  1789.  In  the  year  1790,  the  produce  was  three  quarts.  It 
1791,  three  Carlisle  pecks.  In  1792  they  had  four  Carlisle 
bushels;  and  in  1793,  they  sold  four  bushels  to  Mr  Thorn- 
thwaite,  Mrs  Jackson's  son-in-law,  who  first  called  them  Pota- 
to Oats,  in  consequence  of  his  enoneous  opinion,  that  Mrs 
Jackson  found  them  growing  amongst  potatoes.  To  those  wlio 
have  been  accustomed  to  examine  the  nature  of  liistorical  evi- 
dence, this  account  must  shpw  with  what  caution  every  fact 
should  be  received  which  depends  solely  upon  tradition,  sincej 
in  this  instance,  n  son-in-law,  residing  at  the  distance  of  not 
more  than  one  mile  from  the  very  field  in  which  tlie  parent  seed 
grew,  has  ignorantly  given  it  a  name  which  it  will  probably  for 
over  retain.  Perhaps  the  name  induced  the  correspondent  of 
Urbanus  (Far.  Mag.  vol.  IV.)  to  invent  j<o  wild  a  story,  with  a 
view  to  im])ose  upon  some  credulous  farmers,  by  demanding  an 
extravagant  price  for  his  genuine  bolls  of  oats.     Nothing  can 

f)rove  more  clearly  the  necessity  of  rational  conjecture,  where 
listorv  fails,  than  the  opinion  of  the  •  Friend  to  Improvement  ^ 
(vol.  1^'I.  Far.  Mag.),  which  seems  supported  by  a  correct  ac- 
count of  its  discovery.  It  is  an  ascertained  fact,  that  the  great- 
est part  of  the  wheat  sown  in  Cumberland  came  originally  either 
from  Essex  or  Kent ;  and  the  description  given  by  the  Com- 
plete English  Farmer  of  the  Essex  Oat,  corresponds  with  that 
of  the  Potato.  The  strongest  objection  against  this  supposition 
is,  that  the  Potato  Oat  does  not  succeed  well  in  the  vicinity  of 
London.  Mr  Fauldcr,  a  very  respectable  farmer  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, told  mo  his  experieiicc  had  proved  it.  Mr  Plisiop 
may  justly  be  considered  to  merit  much  praise  for  his  attention 
and  observation  as  a  servant ;  and  Mrs  ^nd  Mr  Jackson  for 
not  neglecting  or  despising  his  hint.  Whilst  an  Elkington  and 
a  Meikle  have  received  either  public  or  private  remuneration 
for  their  ingenuity  and  improvement,  with  confidence  I  appeal 
to  George  Culley  esq.  senior,  whose  uKlgment  as  an  agricukn- 
ri^t  nona  can  dispute,  whether  a  Hislop  and  a  Jackson  ouglit 
to  be  wholly  neglected  i  Might  not  either  a  pecuniary  or  ho- 
norary premium  induce  other  masters  or  servatits  not  to  neglect 
any  valuable  varieties  of  grain  their  observation  should  dis- 
cover ?     A  sincere  wcllwisher  to  your  Publication, 

FkANOIS  SiBSOlCr 

Canncnln/j  near  Mflryport,  April  1818^ 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  Planting  and  Rearintt  Thorn  Hedges.     By  William  Arroy, 

Writa*^  ^rathaven* 
Sir, 

Fences  in  Scotland  have  long  been,  and  still  are,  formed 
of  varloas  materials  ;  as,  sod,  stones,  and  quickset.  Fences  of 
sod  are  someUmes  erected  in  moorish  districts,  where  thorns 
could  not  bo  raised  to  perfection,  and  where  stones  cannot  be 
found.  Those  of  stone  are  preferred  by  many,  in  all  situation* 
where  materials  can  be  found  to  form  them.  C)Lliers,  with 
much  more  taste  and  judjTment,  never  erect  stone  dikes,  excejpt 
in  situations  where  thorn  hedges  cannot  be  made  to  grow.  The 
advocates  for  stone  dikes  ar^iie,  that  they  fonn  a  complete  fence 
at  once — need  no  tutory— <lo  pot  harbour  birds — do  not  en- 
courage the  growth  of  weeds — do  not  prevent  the  corn  from 
drying  in  hai'vest — and  when  they  fall  down,  thev  can  be  re- 
built of  almost  tlie  same  materials.  But  they  cost  tliree  or  four 
times  the  expense,  while  tliey  have  neither  tlie  durability,  nor 
afford  the  snelter  of  thorn  iiedges.  Unless  they  are  founded 
deep,  or  on  rock,  they  are  overturned  by  the  frost  in  a  few- 
years,  especially  if  the  dikes  run  from  east  to  west.  For  these 
reasons,  I  am  convinced  that,  except  where  the  crround  is  to 
be  pastured  by  sheep,  or  where  the  soil  is  too  shallow  and  dry 
for  the  growth  of  thorns,  stone  dikes  ought  never  to  be  builL 

Thurn  hedges  are,  of  all  other  fences,  the  cheapest,  most  beau- 
tiful, most  durable,  and  most  valuable  yet  known ;  and  no  other 
ought  to  be  formed,  where  these  can  be  made  to  grow.  White 
thorns  seem  to  have  been  formed  by  nature  for  fences.  They 
sometimes  become  stunted  in  their  growth,  and  at  other  times 
they  totally  die.  These  evils  have  by  some  been  imputetl  to  the 
climate,  and  by  others  to  the  soil  in  which  they  have  been 
planted ;  but,  in  very  many  caf>es,  the  puny  growth  or  death 
of  the  thorns  results  from  unskilful  treatment. 

One  of  the  strongest  tliorn  hedges  I  found  in  the  county  of 
Ayr,  when  I  surveyed  it  for  the  Boar  i  .^f  Agriculture,  was  on  the 
farm  of  Waterhead  of  Nith,  in  the  parish  of  New  Cumnock,  and 
which  I  believe  is  situated  in  a  greater  elevation  than  any  other 
in  that  county.  Tiie  thorn  hedge  of  the  most  luxuriant  growth, 
on  the  Duke^lom  of  Ilamillon,  or  in  the  cumty  of  Lannrk,  is 
at  Halls  ofGlengivcl,  near  the  sources  of  th:»  Aven.  Thorns 
may  be  seen  growing  tweiUy  feet  high  at  Wanlockhead,  the 
highest  situated  village  in  Scotland.  Alany  thorns  have  grown 
to  the  size  of  trees  on  the  skirts  of  Hartfcll,  and  on  the  siiles  of 
many  other  of  the  highest  hills  toward«  thj  sources  of  the  Clydt% 
the  Tweed,  and  the  AnnaiL 
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Neither  does  the  sterility  of  the  soil  prove  such  a  bar  to  the 
^owth  of  thorns,  as  some  have  represented.  I  can  point  out 
many  instances  of  thorns  growing  to  all  tlic  height  and  strength 
that  is  necessary  for  shelter,  ornament,  or  a  fence,  in  meagre 
poor  land,  that  would  not  rent  at  more  than  10s.  per  acre: 
while  the  hedges  that  had  been  planted  on  land  in  the  same 
parish,  which  would  bring  more  than  ten  times  that  rent,  have 
totally  failed.  It  is  not  the  richness  of  the  soil,  but  it8  quality 
for  retaining  moisture,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  dikes  are 
formed  and  kept,  that  govern  the  growth  of  thoro  hedges. 

The  whole  art  of  raising  white  thorns  into  a  fence,  lyes  in 

[)lacing  them  within  the  reach  of  a  due  supply  of  moisture,  the 
)enefit  of  the  sun  and  weatlier,  and  in  keeping  them  from  being 
overgrown  with  weeds. 

There  is  one  fact  that  requires  to  be  particularly  attended  to 
in  planting  and  rearing  thorn  hedges,  and  on  which,  above  aH 
things,  the  luxuriance  of  their  growth  depends^  namely,  that 
the  white  thorn  requires  much  more  moisture  than  either 
beeches,  crab-apple  trees,  or  the  generality  of  trees  or  shrubs ; 
and  the  stuntcdness  of  the  growth  of  hedges,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  proceeds  from  the  want  of  a  due  supply  of  moisture; 
though  thorns  may  be  killed  or  drowned  witli  too  much  water, 
and  tiicrefore  ought  not  to  be  planted  where  springs  or  stagnant 
water  reach  their  roots. 

ITiis  privation  of  moisture  proceeds  from  two  causes,  that 
fall  to  be  known  and  attended  to,  viz.  the  open  permeable  na- 
ture of  .the  soil  and  subsoil,  and  the  improper  manner  o£  form- 
ing  the  dikes  in  which  the  thorns  are  planted. 

Every  ])erson  who  has  paid  the  least  attention  to  the  state  of 
thorn  hedges,  must  have  noticed,  that  they  grow  better  in  a 
clay  soil,  tnan  they  do  in  one  of  sand.  TThis  is  entirely  owing 
to  the  former  being  much  more  retentive  of  moisture  than  the 
latter.  AVhere  the  soil  is  moderately  retentive  of  moisture,  and 
the  dike  formed  in  a  proper  manner,  thorns  will  grow  very 
well ;  but  where  the  soil  is  compc^^scd  of  dry  sand  or  gravel, 
resting  on  an  open  permeable  subsoil  of  gravel  or  rock,  it  will 
not  be  easy  to  rear  a  thorn  hedge :  And  it  would  be  better, 
in  that  case,  to  plant  beeches  or  cralvtrees,  as  both  of  them 
grow  with  less  moisture  than  is  ncc-'ssary  for  thorns.  Or  if  the 
soil  is  too  dry  for  them,  the  fence  ought  to  be  built  of  stones. 

Wherever  a  thorn  fence  is  attempted  to  be  raised  on  a  dry 
or  sandy  soil,  the  trench  should  be  opened  on  the  k)wer  side, 
and  the  dike  reared  on  the  rising  ground,  so  that  when  heavy 
rains  fall,  the  moisture  may  run  towards  the  root  of  the  thorns. 
But  if  the  ti'cnch  i<  formed  on  the  ri>ing  ground,  it  will  inter- 
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cept  and  carry  oflf  the  water ;  and  even  tliat  which  falls  on  the 
dike  itscir  will  not  sink  to  the  thorns,  but  run  down  hill.  I 
have  often  seen  the  tlioms  in  dikes  formed  on  that  plau«  and 
those  that  had  been  carried  along  the  summit  of  a  ridge  of 
sandy  gi-ound,  stunted,  and  many  of  them  dead;  while  the 
thorns  on  dikes  on  the  same  field,  where  the  ground  declineil 
towards  the  back  of  the  dikes,  and  sent  in  the  moisture  to  their 
roots,  were  crowing  with  considerable  vigour  Wherever  a 
thorn  hedce  is  planted  in  a  dry  sandy  soil,  the  thorns  ought  to 
be  placed  low  in  the  dike,  and  great  pains  taken  to  keep  the 
dike  free  of  weeds. 

When  thorns  are  planted  in  a  dike  formed  of  the  most  ste- 
rile  moss,  they  grow  as  well,  for  the  first  two  or  three  years, 
as  they  do  in  rich  mould.  But  whenever  the  moss  comes  to  be 
divested  of  moisture,  the  thorns  become  stunted ;  and  unless 
means  arc  taken  to  supply  that  necessary  pait  of  their  food, 
thev  will  soon  die.  Some  excellent  hcdfres  have  been  reared  iu 
deep  moss  at  Castlchead,  and  at  Traiford  in  Lancashire,  by 
planting  die  thorns  upright  about  a  yard  from  the  brink  of  a 
ditch. 

But  though  ciny,  earthy,  or  loamy  soils  are  more  propitious 
to  the  growth  of  thorns,  and  naturally  retain  moisture  sufficient 
to  feed  them  $  yet,  even  in  tliese  soils,  the  thorns  become  stunt- 
etl,  or  die  for  want  of  sap.  This  proceeds  from  the  improper 
manner-  in  v^  hich  the  dikes  are  built.  In  order  to  form  a  fence 
at  once  sufficient  to  turn  cattle,  a  trend),  five  or  six  feet  wide, 
and  from  three  to  four  feet  deep,  has  generally  liecn  dug,  and 
not  only  the  earth  taken  from  it,  but  a  considerable  quantity  of 
turf  dug  up  on  the  other  side,  'and  the  whole  formed  into  a 
dike  several  feet  high,  tapering  narrow  at  the  top.  As  these 
dikes  are  generally  built  in  the  winter  or  spring  season,  when 
the  ground  if  overcharged  with  moisture,  tne  thorns  have,  for 
some  time  afler  they  are  put  up,  a  sufficient  supply  of  that  im- 
portant article  of  their  food.  But  as  the  dike  is  raised  high 
above  tlie  thorns,  like  a  wedge,  and  faced  up  on  the  one  side 
with  turf,  the  water  that  falls  on  it  does  not  sink  to  the  roots 
of  the  thorns,  but  nins  ofl*  on  both  sides,  as  ironj  the  roofing 
of  a  house ;  and  the  heat  and  influence  of  thf  sun,  without 
which  no  plant  can  thrive,  cannot  reach  the  roots  of  the  thornp* 
If  the  soil  is  sandy  and  [lermcnble  below,  the  thorns,  in  a  dike 
so  constructed,  begin  to  be  starved  for  want  of  sap,  by  the  so* 
cond  or  third  year;  and  even  in  those  of  clay,  they' do  not 
grow  with  much  vigour  after  the  fifth  or  sixth  year:  And  in  a 
tew  J  ears  more,  if  the  dike  or  mound  of  eiirtfi  is  not  throvvn 
Aiwn,  so  as  to  ]x?rmit  the  fresh  rain's  to  sink,  4ind  the  h«:at  f>f 
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ll^i  <iin  to  Tcocli  tlteir  roote,  lUvv  liccimii-  Muiilul,  tvttiln  moM 
m»w*  over  ritcm,  mul  rouiiy  wl'  wiein  die.  If  ilic  dika  i*  not 
ormcd  chtcfty  from  unii  ditch,  ttil  of  boII  taken  up  oa  boUi 
nica,  and  part  of  the  turf  built  up  willi  tliu  siVHid  uulennott* 
jhe  rich  tioil  sooner  part«  with  the  iiauiral  iiK>i«liu'o,  wid  b^ 
jbiiie?  drier,  than  wln-ii  it  i»  fonjied  of  the  nterile  ".'iifth  nadir 
}>G»«il.     Th«  dik««,  in  that  caiie  aI>o,  bi-coini:  M>om'C  ctivoBl 

K!th  grtt>»  nnd  ncciU,  which  al)6urb  tliv  iiiuisUii'o  tli»t  inQ*  in 
odtriite  showers,  nnd  opemti;  a>:  [h:ildi,  l<»  *^iid  kH'  itxne 
at  arc  nioro  cofniniK.  Tiiv  hrnrt  of  a  hi^U  dike  of  that  otu- 
"ttructiiin  will  nfti-ii  btr  found  ns  dry  as  if  it^ad  been  roofnl  int 
jind  ilic  (horns  die  fur  want  of  »ap.  Nine  U-iillis  of  llii.-  Iicd-p'i 
lit  Scotland  have  been  injured,  iiml  vorj-  tniuiy  wf  lUtm  lort, 
■d&oiii  these  causes. 

^  To  prevent  tbc»c,  I  would  recommend  to  cut  onI\'  a  unoll 
^Vcnch  tir  shcugk  in  front  of  the  dike,  and  b^- no  meMuintlHit 
)iny  irench  or  toeing  with  vi^d  uii  lite  otitic  nuk.  Tlu:  mJI,  at 
first  spitding  titken  from  the  tixuidi,  ought  lo  be  burikd  iu  dui 
centre  of  the  dilio;  itnd  the  sk-file  cnrth  from  the  bottuai  of  the 
ilw-ufih,  tthieh  i>  not  'o  propitious  lo  the  fti-owtb  of  wcvdis,  laid 
over  it.  Ilieh  earth  or  &uil  henpvtl  sliovc  the  tbiii-n*,  can  ilo 
them  no  f^ood,  as  their  roots  do  not  usccnd,  und  it  la  hurtful 
in  niiging  weeds.  Bui  tliat  whicli  is  tnSten  from  under  llie  wiit 
K  stcritc)  and  pennit^  ihu  ruin  wnter  to  uok  tu  ilic  rotXa  of  the 
llioriiE.  Tiic  top  of  the  dike  ought  not  to  be  miide  thsqi,  lo 
send  oITlbf  nioi»luio,  hut  rather  broad,  ihui  il  mav  sink  lo  llw 
'Ihornn.  Nfitber  should  the  dike  he  raised  hlj;!)  abuvc  lite 
thorns,  as  it  excludes  the  best  of  the  nun,  wiihoul  ubieh  no 
plant  eon  thrive.  If  three  or  tour  tecl  ot  curth  wwe  hifli>vtl 
0>er  Uio  rootf  of  any  plant,  and  llic  rain  water  iiehl  oft'  b«.1jj'  a 
ronfinji.  Uieir  growth  coold  nut  fail  to  become  ■luiilt'd,  ui>  wdll 
(a  the  thoriw  in  n  dike  oflbat  cmtiitrueliun. 

The  doctrine  tanj;bt  in  tliii*  piuier  \*  confurmed  from  tlie  cT- 
Ject8  pnniueed  mi  a  stunted  ni-d^,  by  dif^ing  up  ihr  mould 
that  rover.'t  the  roots  of  the  tliornx,  and  letliiijt  tn  ibc  fnuh 
rains  to  ibcm.  They  will  then  revive,  luid  grww  wiiJi  reiio- 
¥alal  hixuriuncc.  And  llie  few  *urviviiij{  thorns  fjrowing  lo  a 
gootllv  mm:  here  and  there  hi  o  hedge  ilmt  hud  i'ailtd,  shtisrn 
that  lliere  h-  nothing  inimical  to  the  growth  of  tliorus  in  Liilicr 
flic  soil  or  climate.  I'hose  that  survive  have,  by  accident,  been 
planted  within  tlic  reach  of  the  Hiui^ilurf,  or  have  found  lueaiv 
lo  put  forth  shoots  (o  where  it  wa§ ;  while  tlic  plant-r  dial  wi-^e 
nut  so  Dtvourably  Hiluateil,  were  starved  tor  want  i)l'.sa(x, 

Il  «ill  be  objected  to  (hkc*  here  reconnneiided,  that  they  are 
not  at  rur«t  complete  lvncc». — Thai  is  no  doubt  li-u«. — ihity jL 
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the  tlionis  form  the  Wtfer  part  of  all  fonros  into  wliicli  they  ore 
planted;  iircI  though  the  nionnd  tuul  >htnoli,  wlien  lar/nne/may 
fbnn  a  sort  of  iciice  at  first,  yet  llioy  soon  iliil  to  Ik?  so  :  The 
trench  and  dike  ought  to  be  out  seconchirv  objects,  and  every 
thing  should  give  way  to  the  rearing  of  the  thorns.  Besides, 
the  value  of  the  adcHtional  ground  which  a  large  sheugh  and 
dike  occupy,  and  the  greater  expense  which  they  cost  in  form- 
ingi  would  more  than  defra}'  the  expense  of  a  paling  of  stab  and 
rail,  or  a  topping  of  d(^ad  tliorns  or  brushwood,  on  a  dike  of 
the  description  I  have  reconuneuded,  till  the  thorns  come  to  be 
a  complete  fence.  So  that  the  plan  I  propose  would  raise  tlie 
best  thorn  fence,  at  less  expense  than  the  mode  generally  fol- 
lowed. 

Dikes  on  the  sides  of  roads,  where  the  ground  is  nearly  of 
erpml  height  on  both  sides,  and  in  all  places  where  the  ground 
declines  from  the  road,  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  planted  with 
the  dike  laid  towards  the  road,  and  the  trench  on  the  outside  of 
the  dike.  In  that  ruse  the"  roots  of  the  thorns  extend  towards 
Xhv  road,  and  are  tcxl  by  the  moisture  from  it,  and  greatly  en- 
riched by  the  dung  dropt  thereon,  lliorn  hedges,  that  are 
|ilantrd  on  the  declijiing  sides  of  roads,  generally  grow  luxu- 
riantly. 

Some  people  of  a  speculative  turn,  chiefly  in  the  county  of 
Lanark,  entertained  a  notion,  some  time  ago,  that  the  stunted- 
nes<  of  thorn  hetlges  procee(Ied  from  the  roots  of  tlie  thorns 
>inkin'rinto  the  sterile  clay,  or  cold  till,  in  the  subsoil.  To  pre-, 
\*c*nt  this,  they  heaped  up  a  mound  of  soil  to  the  height  of  lour 
feet,  collected  from  both  sides,  and  built  up  with  turf;  and 
they  planted  the  thorns  erect  on  the  top  of  these  mounds,  to 
prevent  them,  as  they  imagined,  from  striking  their  roots  into 
the  barren  till  below  the  soiL  But,  except  where  the  soil  is  low, 
und  too  wet  for  the  growth  of  thorns,  this  is,  of  all  the  methods 
iliiit  have  been  tried,  die  most  improper. 

The  notion  of  thorns,  or  any  other  plant  being  killed,  when 
their  roots  reach  the  cold  till  below  the  soil,  is  a  mere  conceit. 
Nature  has  taught  plants,  better  tlmn  theorists  can  do,  whereto 
strike  their  roots  in  search  of  fooil.  They  send  them  in  every 
direction,  where  the  food  on  which  they  live  can  be  collected, 
lint  in  no  other.  If  a  fibre  shall  have  been  struck  into  a  cre- 
vice or  place  where  no  vegetable  food  is  found,  it  may  die;  but 
if  any  of  the  other  roots  can  find  food  to  the  plant,  it  will  con- 
liiiue  thrivir.g.  If  every  thorn  or  plaut  died  when  its  roots 
reached  the  cold  till,  or  sterile  subsoil,  none  could  live  for  more 
llian  a  ft  w  years.  So  long  as  the  plant  can  find  vegetable  food 
williiu  its  reiicli  In  ary  diieetion,   it  will  extend  its  roots  there^ 
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^^1lCn  fruit-trees  be<?8me  stnnted  in  tbeir  ^owtl),  it  vnu  by 
/them  alitu  imputed  to  tSdr  ronU  rcnchinff  the  till.  AntI  by  nay 
of  icuithins  tltu  IfX'i-H  Ijrtli.-r  i-conomr,  (Ufj-Moues,  or  a  jxivc- 
miMit,  \v«i'e  bid  between  tho  u>il  and  fubinit,  witli  a  view  (o 
Coflipe)  the  trees  la  grow  $tcimi{tim  aticn,  instead  of  tleuHdiin 
itaturam.  lliix  was  n  n>crc  friaik  j  Tor  root«  of  (roi^s  w-uukl  soon 
reach  fiirllipr  lluiii  t)t«  broulf^t  Oaj{  ihftl  cciiild  be  laid  urnlrr 
theoi,  niid  they  would  unk  into  the  seams  ot'lbc  pareraent,  und 
teach  the  tilLtwIow. 

But  it  i>  not  in  rUy  soilx,  or  nlirrt!  the  s(ib»uil  U  a  cold  t^aj, 
Ihat  the  thorns  be^comc  Konne«t  »tunt4>d,  or  die  fu>t.  Iliut  hip- 
pens  much  more  frequently  indr\',  ^andy,  orgravt^Ily  mhI,  or  on 
dry  rocky  parts,  where  tlierc-  is  no  till  within  reach  of  the  rotttt, 
ihan  whore  the  coldnt  cUyit  can  hti  codw  at  by  the  ruoU.  The 
fiiilum  in  the  jfrowlli,  whicli  tliey  ima^nc  ptocetxled  Irom  the 
roots  coming  at  the  cold  till,  proceed,  iu  nine  cases  ont  o(  ten, 
from  tli«  want  oi'  a  du«  supply  of  uuiiature. 

Dikes  fiiruied  on  llmt  pUn,  uic  niil  Mich  {jood  I'unon  as  tltnw) 
.  fom>ed  with  a  trench  i  and,  in  nbuoai  (.-very  catv  that  f  luive 
uen,  except  in  very  rerontive  day.  the  thorns  do  not  grow  mo 
well  i  in  many  cues  not  hult'  Kt  luxurinnt,  at  wlicn  ihr  dike  ia 
formctl  with  u  trench,  and  llie  thorns  ptuuud  liuri/outoUy  in  tlw 
iliceoflhedikc. 

Htxigf's  oTr  neldoni  dreaset!  in  proper  diape.  They  arc  citlicr 
[Knnittetl  to  rise  like  tree',  and  their  butJiy  tops  to  o\'enhadww 
and  kill  the  Bmallvr  brnnches  ueur  the  roots  i  or,  if  tliey  aru  at 
kII  put  hand  to,  it  is  by  way  of  loppijig  off  llic  lowvr  brontbcs, 
to  KtniBlit  the  face  of  the  bcd^je }  wtiilti  tlie  tops,  when-  the 
);rowtfa  IS  strongest,  are  allowed  to  remiiiu.  The  coooetjuenuv 
"  are,  that  the  lied^t-e  grow  high  and  bulky  at  the  top,  butav' 
tJiin  boiow,  that  ine  «Utlu  find  their  wuy  lliroiii{li  thccn.       . 

To  prc\-ent  this,  the  hedge,  at^er  it  viMsa  three  or  fourJ 
liu;h,  oughr  to  be  ki^pt  tliiu  nt  the  top,  in  the  form  of  we3j| 
The  lat<!nd  tmat  ought  to  bo  nlloftcd  to  sprrnd  out  from  d 
thtrgroui>dron  both  ndes,  to  tlic  extent  of  Itj.inchnor  two  feet 
Grom  Uicstem,  and  the  hedge  tapered  from  Uiat  on  bolli  Mdo, 
to  a  tliin  lop  likv  a  horse**  mane  wlieii  kept  short  and  itiuul- 
ing  uprigliL.  W'hcn  that  i»  tione,  llie  lieat,  liglit,  dew*,  and 
Xajiis  fall  upon  the  parta  of  the  hedge  equally,  and  thi:  liioro* 
grow  iw  dose  at  the  root  an  at  the  top. 

To  ntany  of  the  most  Bitcihijent  of  your  readers,  tlicjie  re- 
iu!uk«  may  Hcuui  trite  and  of  email  inipoitAnce :    But  tliow   . 
4rho  liavu  teen  ibe  impro)ier nianiicr  in  wliii^i  fences  are  foinied 
and  reare«),  in  this  part  of  tho  cauutrj-,  and  how  many  of  tluRi 
Uava  (elally  fidih-d,  wImhc  it  would  he  easy,  with  proper  aUeu» 
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tion  in  plantinpr  and  rearing  the  tliorns,  to  raise  them  to  excel- 
lent fences,  will  admit  that  some  direction,  on  that  primary  and 
important  branch  of  agriculture,  is  much  wanted. 
I  am.         Sir,        Your  most  obedient 
Slrathaven,  5.  April  1813.  Will.  Aitok. 


TO  THE  conductor  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Disease  in  Turnips  called  Fingers  and  Toes. 

Sir, 

I  observed  in  the  LII.  Number  of  your  Magazine,  a  oom* 
inunication  from  the  llev.  Mr  Findlater,  Newlands,  relative  to 
the  disease  in  turnips  denominated  Fingers  and  Toes,  which  he 
says  had  made  its  appearance  upon  the  farm  of  DrochiU,  in  that 
neighbourhood  ;  and  that  he  believes  it  is  the  first  instance  of 
the  kind  that  has  occurred  in  Scotland.  This  I  am  extremely 
sorry  to  say  is  not  the  case,  as  it  has  been  knOwn  here  (one  of  the 
first  turnip  districts  in  the  kingdom)  for  some  years  past,  and  in 

£  articular  situations  to  a  con^^iderable  extent.  It  has  hitherto, 
owever,  been  chiefly  confined  to  a  district  upon  Kail  water ; 
and  its  ravages  have  ueen  particularly  destructive  upon  the  farm 
of  Marlefield,  possessed  by  Mr  Oliphaiit^  who  has  liad,  for  these 
two  or  three  years  past,  the  half  of  his  turnip  crop  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  it.  Mr  Oliphant  has  taken  the  most  judicious  means 
to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  disease,  but  hitherto  without  being 
able  to  assign  any  positive  cause  for  it.  It  has  occurred  upon 
all  the  different  varieties  of  turnip  soil,  as  well  as  upon  land  that 
had  been  recently  limed ;  but  its  ravages  are  most  destructive 
upon  light  sand  and  mbor  soil.  From  an  examination  of  the 
ciiseasccTpIants  (which  were  exactly  similar  to  what  Mr  Findla- 
ter describes)  and  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  circumstances 
connected  with  it,  I  am  decideilly  of  opinion,  that  it  is  occa« 
«ioned  by  an  insect  preying  upon  the  roots,  and  preventing 
them  from  penetrating  into  the  soil,  to  receive  that  nourishment 
which  is  necessary  to  perfect  the  plant.  That  the  disease  is 
more  destructive  upon  light  sand  and  moor  soils,  may  readily 
be  accoimted  for,  as  they  are  naturally  not  fertile,  and  of  course 
more  liable  to  (he  ravages  of  the  insect  tribe  than  land  of  a 
richer  and  more  perfect  quality. 

A  circumstance  was  communicated  to  me  lately,  which  strong- 
ly corroborates  this  opinion.  Mr  Purves  at  Crookhouse,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Marlefield,  had  a  fidd  of  turnips  some  years 
ago  very  much  infected  with  the  disease.    He  found  jt  necessary 
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to  lead  off  a  proportion  of  thv  diicoKil  turains  into  a  stuhUe 
field  adjoining,  for  llic  ikc  ofKoiiic  vouhe  caUic.  For  tlmt  pap- 
pose, \ie  enclcwcd  u  suHtU  purt  of  tiie  fii-Id  Mitli  »  [wling,  Dmm 
which  tlic  tin'ni|is  were  laid  and  ale  l\v  ilic  cattli-,  'I  tit*  fti-W 
WAS  kOwa  wIUi  rurnip§  the  (iticcy-ctliii<!  msudii  ;  and,  iIuruiK  the 
»oin»ifr,  tlic  crop  upon  llmt  pnrt  of  tlir  field  upon  whirM  the 
i^MHued  l(irBip»nfMl  IxHit  IdhI  fii*-  ilir  voilU'i  wii»  infediiti,  and 
atmusl  complctrljr  dt-Hiiovnl  j  wherira^  tliu  olhiir  |ui*t  nf  tlxi 
£cM,  upon  which  itoii<-  of  the  iiirnipti  liud  bi-cn  alf?,  was  untirdy 
ftv-c  from  the  diiifitse,  nJid  nut  in  the  Uuist  injurod. 

A»  von  jat<t\y  rttst-ni-,  thi^  its  a  htitijcct  of  the  aic»t  scriouB 
considerntion  (n  idl  the  turnip  dutik'tx  ;  itnd  it  U  of  frreiit  inN 
')|pn^uc4»  thuL  tkeiuiura.uf  tUu  iH^eiue  shuukl  ho  curri!nlT  n«- 
^rtiuuicl,  aa&f  a  pOKsibJct  muuc  meaiu  dvTutcd  tor  ia  (iniva^ 
^& 

Will.  Bell. 
^atiittir^ire,  X^tA  Jpnl,  1619. 


TO  THC  CONDL'CIXJR  RP  TEtE  FARMER  S  MAUAl'.I.Ve. 


yfti  Jetomt  of  a  Comparatke  Trial  of  Five  Thyaskiag-Mili 
'^  t^.Co>itU,y  of  CltckantKHaH :  MVM  an  Jififitmrnfc,  and  j 
-  Mtiption  ^  the  H'Arch,  and  yimbcr  of  TtriA  ia  mcA. 


CoitlmunkaUd  In/ S.  F.  KB»Kt}ce,  J^. 

,Jff  yoH  tbinlc  a  particular  or^oiint  of  (he  Iriidn  tif  somo 
'  lff-inill»  in  0;irkmnaniuiU)irc,  will  auj-miie  ctuulact- in 
Ui«  M«c  of  lUeiw  txcdlcnt  luncliines,  j-ou  hare  my  " 
JjCT^  of  mukinff  wlnrfi-vw  u»e  of  it  you  pIcsM:. 

Having  often  heard  vaiibus  disiMitm  on  tiic  c{Uiuility  of 
thrashed  in  an  bom*  hv 'dilTei'ent  lliitidiiiiifi^-mtlfAf -bat  ' 
any  spt-nfiaitioii  of  Inc  tliicfcnces,  lisj^h,  or  wci^i^t 
obetive',  I  v/av  dcsiroux  of  luivliig  t>  trial  iTifidc  of  sujiic  milk  in 
the  iwij;hbourhix>d  of  Alloa,  wh«ji  (Ikm;  Uirn^  vr.n:  pnrticidnr- 
ly  oUcnditl  K>.  I,  therefore,  at  l)te  clone  of  autumn  lui  I.  f^w 
oircctionK  to  a  very  ii>lc1lif(cttt  and  attentive  hcad-mon  of  n  Inmi, 
lo  Uik«  two  cartlmiU  of  stroitf;  ual«,  llmt  f-^cM-  in,  one  field,  lu 
l)ie  several  mills  {  and  an  1  kiiciw  how  luurh  di^iidid  uo  th« 
fe^^dor,  I  desired  him  to  fixd  all  thf  iiiilbi  ItiRiflclli  and  thofc 
tanie  hor!<(«  aliould  l<c  employed  in  working;  ihcni. 

The  foijowiug  'I'uUc*  show  l]iv  result  of  th<;  iriid. 
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Camparatixx  Ti-iat  nf  Free  Thrashing-Milh. 

A   Trial  of  Thrashing- MiUs  on  several  Farms  in  the  County  of: 
Clttckmantian. 

Mills  of  Foub-boase  Power. 
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Mills  of  Six-hoi«e  Power,  wtHkcd  by  Four  Houses. 
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1  tliftt  this  was  a  trial  of  different  mills,  the 


petmie  tnipliiycd  grew  very  keen,  and  every  one  exerted  iiim- 
self.  l'l:c  Iiorscs  could  not  have  continued  to  work  at  the 
same  rate  for  an  liour. 

If  t))e  four  horses  had  thrashed  24  holls,  corremondinfT  near- 
ly to  1  ^'l' buetiels,  or  Itf  quarters  in  four  hours,  it  would  have 
been  good  vvoric. 


1S0  Cov^ptratm  Trial  <^Jm  Tkmthing-MiBt.         Hq> 

Some  oftbe  ulteares  were  four  (cc%.  in  It^th-  0.a«  me^m, 
ibry  might  lie  rvckoncd  nbout  S^  feet. 

If  a  thrashiii!^-nii!l  jiutj),  tbronf^b  584  sliisvct  io  an  hour,  Ute 
iiorsps  wmilii  1k'  very  warm. 

Tw<:lvc  of  tlic  tSamv  ultrovrK  wmiUl  «4-igli  (•tnw  and  grain 
t '  indnrfed)  about  one  Immlreil  wi-igbu 

Flo.  l.'^Ksng  1^  Muir/  Tkrasking-'MiU. 

Arms  of  hoTM  niteel,  3J  1«4  9  inclies  diamrtor. 
Ilonc-coune  from  ccotro  to  centrr,  23  feet  4  tnclii 

1.  H(>r««-wheel  has  _  .  - 

2.  rinipn  on  nnriglit  »hnftt  <lriTMi  by  No.  I. 

3.  Crotrn-vrhn-iiiiithe  aide  of  No.  S.lbdrfe«t  diameter 
+,  Drum  pinion,  turned  by  ~So.  3.     ■  ■  - 
5.  'ITirashuig-dnun  6xed  on  the  same  nxlc/ 

Total  namber  of  tMth  in  principal  wbeeb     - 

'    '  '  .  fFkrett  for  driving  the  ItotUrs. 

T 
Pinion  on  uprij*Iit  #haft  haa 
,  Whi-el  on  lite  iron  ^ndk) 
Ditto  oppouic  Mid  -  -  -        ; 

]*inion  • 

SinnU  pinion  .... 

Bonnet-wbed  .  -  .  -        ; 
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Total  nitmber  of  tedth  in  said  mill 
—and  thr  kbalten  driven  with  a  belt.    There  are  two 
kkakcn,  and  one  pair  of  ianncrs. 

Fio.  IL—ParlhatJ  Thraihing'Mill. 

1.  HoTM-wfaed,  S6  feet  A  inches  diomebtr  .  -         ~  S64- 

2;  Pinion  fiiot  of  uprijfht  shaft  driven  by  No.  I.  17 

S.  Crown-wheel  on  the  axle  of  No.  2.  -             80 

4.  Drum  pinion                       -                -  -             15 

5.  Length  of  dmm  4  foct. 

DinmcliT  of  drum  SJ  feet.  ■ 

Two  (traw'ihaken  and  two  pair  of  faiuian.  4?S 


• 


Thiras  iEii:sr  0Mac  iBi:ics*8 


B^Qli^biirs 


Jlq.2 


1810.        Gnfiparative  Tnal  of  live  Thrashifig'MiUs.  Ill 

Fig-  III. — Shaw  Park  Thrashing-Mill. 

J.  Horse-wheel      -------  121 

2.  Pinion  lying  shaft  driven  bv  No,  1.      -        -        -  14 

5.  Spur-wheel  on  the  axle  of  No.  2.          .        -        -  41 
4,  Pinion  turned  by  the  whed  No.  3.  •     -        -        -  15 

6.  Spur-wheel  on  the  axle  of  No.  4?.          -        -        -  41 

6.  I)rum.pinion     -        - 11 

7.  Length  of  drum,  4?  feet  5  inches.  '— 
Diameter  of  drum,  3  do.  2  do.  ^ii 
One  straw- shaker  and  one  pair  of  fiumers. 

Fig.  lY.'^AUoa  Tower  Thrashing-Mm. 

^o,  TteUi. 

1 .  Horse-wheel,  9  feet  9  inches  diameter  -        -        144 

2.  Pinion  lying  shaft      -         -'-        -        -        -  17 
,  S.  Spur-wheel  6  feet  diameter          -        -        -^        ^        J  48 

4.  Drum  pinion     -------  12 

5.  Length  of  drum,  ^,  feet  — * 
Diameter  of  drum,  3  feet  2  inches.  321 
Two  straw-shakers  and  one  pair  of  fanners. 

Fig.  Y.^HiU(m  Thrashing-MHh 

V^  Tceft. 

1 .  Horse-wheel,  26  feet  5  inches  diameter         -        -  407 

2.  Pinion  foot  of  upright  shaft         -        -        -        -  16 
S.  Crown  wheel      -------  72 

4.  Drum  pinion  turned  by  No.  3.    -        -  -        -           17 

5.  L^m^th  of  the  drum,  4  feet  iO  inches.  • — 
Dii.mcter  of  the,  drum.  3  feet  2  inches.  512 
Two  straw-shakets  and  cue  pair  fanners.  " 

■ 

The  mill  at  King  of  Muirs  will  thrash  eight  bolls,  oorre- 

ponding  neariy  to  48  bushels,  or  six  quarters,  per  hour,  with 

SIX  horses;  or,  32  bolls,  correqtonding  nearly  to  192  bushels, 

or  24  quarters,  in  four  liours,  without  overworking  the  horses. 

Th^  diameter  of  the  horsercourse  at  Shaw-ParK  thrashing- 
mill,  from  centre  to  centre,  is  22  feet  10  inches. 

The  horses  make  three  turns  in  a  minute. 

Revolutions  of  the  feeding  rollers  37-i-  times  per  minute. 

Ditto  of  the  straw-shakers  30    ditto         ditto 

^    Ditto  of  the  drum  300    ditto         ditto 

At  the  above  rate  the  mill  woidd  thrash  five  bolls  (corte^ond- 
ing  nearly  to  30  bushek)  per  hour. 
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Tiib  the  Tcodcr  conwiers  oood 
C^ul  J  stand  1)1  ftrrform  rsch  any. 

The  (juwitily  thriwlinj  in  four  huiirs  20  bolk,  coTTtsipdniling' 
iQ  im  bD^liuls;  ill  eiglii  iioiint  4Q  l>g>11v,  currcnpoudin|j  to  ^:18 
.tashtU. 

1'hc  fectlirr  h  of  optnicin  (lint  (He  above  ()ii:t]ilUT  cuuld  l>c 
duitc  by  o]l  tin;  ilii'w  milU  of  four  liortca'  power;  but  nyl  miicb 
marfy  without  utrainln^  (In-  !iorM-H. 

Tlic  Utrjwhing-niill  at  Varkh^ad  has  iwo  liair  of  futmcrs,  oi 
nndtT  the  other,  drove  by  the  hurseK.     Ine  cU-Aiitin^fiinf  ~ 
©r  idl  (he  rest  aro  \ihrni  sciiarMtely  from  the  firnt  pmtt  *oa 
(pmerallv  drii'cH  by  hftiul ;  for  tlioiij'h  llipy  can  he  wroiig^ 
the  mucliiiiery,  this  atlditioii.O  fitbiiur  is,  hoivtvcr,  fuiindte 
loti  hni-d  worL  lur  the  UofBtt,  Lu  contiuUe  Nl  it  fur  juiy  length  nT 

The  attentive  nnd  intdl^cent  fcedtr  preferrw!  the  rr.iJl  jit  I'wU 
liead  (which  Wiw  croctcd  ttmlcr  «Id  Atidicv 
and  |>erhit{]x  it  wan  itinDnj;  ili«^  Imt;  if  nm 
]tc  HTought  at  with  bi«  ott-n  hands),  ast  f\,<- 
tAtoLc  on  die  gruin,  which  he  thinJts  proci 
Iiariog  a  cjuicker  tnoUuii^  and  likrvi&e  four  iiiciiea  t 
nietcr. 

Some  people  may  thinl;,  that  the  larfjcr  the  iliametcr  ol'  I, 

tlrnm,  tlic  gveatcr  iho  tttrain  upuii  the  hon^oti ;  but,  ahhnagh ' 
llial  may  be  (he  ciwe,  the  nintion  ami  Ktroite  of  llu-  dnini  nitnt 
hftvc  II  (Treat  power  to  thrash  faster  ajtcl  cleaner. 

■  Tlie  drum  rtJlcrs  and  shakers  being  each  Wnr  inches  fj__ 
vlU  Ii;ihtqi  ihti  Vinto'  drati.  iuoi^th:iti  tile  cira diameter tl 
drum  will  add  to  it. 

If  the  mill  loses  motion,  it  is  soon  full,  botli  by  low  of  (I 
end  liad  thrashing :  some  peo(>lB  iniagiiM;  (hat  thr  mill  ( 
be  thicker  fed,  being  four  inches  shtu-ter  in  ^c  diruoi  j  but  these 
four  iif  chcK  Hpon  ftiur  feel  will  u<^^er  be  fdl.  The  above  motion 
and  diaitiKter  of  the  druio  will,  Ju  the  feeder's  apinioo,  vbvjflf 
and  do  ihore  than  compcuaate  ibr  this  uin.'uui»tiulC(^ 

Numhcr  of  llandi  cmpioytd  at  the  Tkrmhin 
Th«  feedw 
One  uMin  and  a  woman  to  batid  the  ahcavc*  frwa 

the  mow  to  the  feeder 
One  tuon  riddling  tlic  grain 
Men  taking  aivay  the  straw  from  the  shokam,  nnd 

btackiii^  it  up  ill  die  barn 
A  nian  (ur  kd}  driving'the  Jiorau 

Total  people  employed 


afJioiM^H 
sofl^H 


Tlie  nine  luu-ses  wroiiglit  »ll  llir  tnilU. 
,  The  ludght,  age,  uu]  wcif<ht  of  the  twnek  that  wnnigfaf  tlw 
>)nlUs,  wero  as  foUiivii. 

lldybt.  Age.  Vi^f^. 

—     I.  Nnncy    -     15  hands     -     13  yeart      -     l?cwt. 

2.  Ji.tk        -     I5i  -     20  -     JOi 

3.  C;ia*jjow       Hi  -     !♦  -      9 
_       i.  Haisy            14i              -       5  ■      ^^ 
, ,  If  I  hod  rcnminai  m  Uir  country,  I  miglit  perbapslMiw 
,'illclticcd  to  liuvtf  Tind  Bani«  more  acauratc  trish  of  these  itiilf^i 
'loaking  tlic  «amc  Cvtdcr  and  llie  ^amc  horsos  work  four  itmirs 

■T  Four  of  tljeaforcnuunioned  mills  ww«MilMonliaIon«.  Onlj 
|hc  niill  at  SliawTark  niu  j  ill  ended  uibc  mnde  on  nii  economt- 
:cal  plui; — a  comnioii  fiimbuu-jnlal  errtvr  of  makins  the  mactiinf!- 
ry  1(10  sfipht  lo  uitdi-rp>  any  extra  fatii^tie,  wIiJcli  ut^ually  hap- 
pci  ill  ttw  h  u''''!>uig  of  Jiarvcbt,  nlicn  iltcktisw  nndgruin  arc 
III .   1      .  :,itc,  aiid  much  nork  i^  ii(|iiircd  lo  lie  [wtfurm- 

£<l     '  ,1  (o-  of  time.     Tlw  diKlil  mill*  luuath-  give  wuy 

on   ''    -  j!i        ■'■  <>!'  huiiiiictH  vrliich  CTcalr*.  grvaX  [iiuippoinu 
■fptixl  uiiii  an  acUiai  W, — probably'  a  tfrcau-i-  charge  llion  wf 
■M-uuld  hara  auuic  the  »ii)I  of  a  piiijicr  tle^tv  of  «trvnj;lli  ul 
;!prtl.     'I'liw  wju  ji»i.-<:ruinv(i  in  |li«  inill  at  8haw  Purk  i  and 
iterations  were  iJien  uhliged  lo  be  miidc  on  itt  in  order 
jlfif  ordipai  y  titiiguti  of  work  nt  timt  wmon  of  the  year. 
.   One  of  the  hot  tlinwliing-mills  in  iltc  couuiryivn*  crccird  in 
J^!J9>  L>jr  dayk'  waik)  the  eou  of  whicli  vas  t»lit&itled  (woiNJ^ 
it^  .-ukd  kII  workmaastiip  mcliukxl)  Ht  lon^  ^~^ 

^.  It  ha«  llirabhed  more  than  tlic  cmjtK  of  a  fann  of  I 
^d  tlie  expense  of  re()iiir!i  iintMtJiu  one  guinea,  whidi 
ihe  expense  of  putting  the  iiiill  in  ccntpWc  order  before 
ilurv^etituf  ISlli)  did  not  txcccd  fi*c  shillings /i«-  amtrim. 

"i'hc  niifl  Wright,  some  years  ai^o,  creeled  these  ibraslilng- 
imilU  for  130/-:  finA I  believe  would  fctill  UTKlcrtalii;  w  crvrt  one, 
((notwithstandma  the  great  additioual  price  o(  wood  and  iron), 
Ifyr  160/.  or  l"W. 

•  There  is'  Itlllo  chnncc  of  siieli  Jdiliswiilia]  mflls  giving  way  al 
■ny  time ;  niiil  they  can  be  ilcpeixlet)  i<n  thrashing  conipMoIy  tba 
'^ain  in  a  raw  «Lite. 

I     'Hie  xiiffienlly  of  immodiatcly  slopping  the  bunws  whfiu 
, feeder  roquires  it,  has  t>ccii  otlen  expcrti^ict-d;  but  that  it  easl 
.obviated,  by  Iinngin«  ii  umaJI  bell  direwly  over  the  centre  ol"lf 
iLpiKe^ouru!,  flJmbK)l-ri>p<'  hand's  on  otte^ide  of  the  fiiedin 
.Aciidi) ;  and  tlie  hor^cM  in  a  v«;ry  shnrl  time  tcarn  In  «lop  on  l]  _ 
irniging  of  the  bcU,  and  that  more  inatantaaeonaly  thwi  by  ibii  ' 
'driver's  voire;  and  as  quickly  rr«nnic  their  labour  again  on  the 
wcoiidiinging  of  tilt?  bofl.  .  ^^ 
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S  Bolft  S  firloU  ctwre^ncid  neorlj  to  29)  Windiceler  boBhck 


Two  men  thrashed  tha  iibonr  Id  t*i  hmm,  mui  onen 
ridding  ihc  tMrn. 

The  mcvtirr  of  the  odXm  Irom  the  flxil  was  tnudi  the  «me  U 
tlirac  thriuh«d  bv  tlie  roiUsy  but  tlie  wet^iht  nf  them  ■batit  M  IHh 
ks* }  wliich  difl^reuco  was  occaaoiK.'d  by  the  thni«hinp>ndHi 
behift  driven  with  .«>uch  "fcnl  Tclacitv,  Ihnt  tlity  sent  bsck  mod 
of  the  fibf^  amongst  UicdiafF,  wbH^i  mikde  «  bi-tter  nnd  heavier 
sample  of  gruin. 

Tlie  mcti  who  thnulicd  (he  Oats  with  the  fbul,  were  bo  or- 
ne«  to  hiive  llicii-  ijuAiitity  lo  measorc  ojun]  with  the  OaU  ihrmb* 
rd  V17  the  milbi,  thut  tlicy  would  not  driw  Uie  fanner*  properly  i 
for  if  the  foninu^  bad  b«cn  driven  with  e<]ttal  irelodly,  the  (foan- 
rit;  ihruJicd  hy  t)te  6td]  wouM  not  have  exceeded  3  bolls  SBr- 
lott,  ur  tUtlc  more  than  2 1  bushels. 


J. 
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TO  inB  CONDUCTOft  OF  THE  riRMKR's  UA0A2l)ni. 

On  the  !iia$taganait  f^  iVool^  vJtiU  in  Ike  Hands  of  the  firmer. 

.Snt, 
I  projwee,  ihrougli  the  ni©<liuni  of  your  Ma^njanc,  to  lay  h*. 
fafe  the  pubBr,  *nmf  observations  upon  the  proper  mnDagcmcnt 
•of  Woof;  lilt,  By  the  Taniieri  and,  2dly,  By  ibe  Manufac- . 
turrr.  At  preMui  1  shall  confine  myself  to  the  tornirr  of  these 
pankubrs;  trustine  that,  on  u  fulurc  occauou,  you  vill  alio 
find  room  (nr  my  cotnmunjcalion  on  the  Inttor,  if  it  a' 
RHind  wortliy  of  inaertion. 


tihdtoi 


Oh  tfie  Manoffmcnl  bj  IVoat. 


F 

1^  An  farmers  generally  enter  upon  Acir  li-nscs  Bt  WluUundnj'^ 
MSbaU  b^a  my  remariu  on  tne  proper  treatment  of  wool  li  J 
Aat  wna.     As  soon  nAer  it  ss  the  weather  and  state  of  the  tbee^l 
will  pemiil,  tl)i7  should  all  be  auTTully  wMihed  in  a  Dool  n" 
n'luf;  water ;  fint,  sacti  w  arc  youiif;  (>r  iMtrnii,  ana  after 
the  eWM  wtrf>  have  lamb*.  ThU  ojM^ration  H  initndett  to  fre«  thd 
fteecea  from  the  mud  and  ^nd  which  adhere  to  them  mure  or  J 
ir«a  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  <>f  inr  mixed  in  thdr  fnJvtf  J 
It  i«  (^  luivantMgc  lo  pliinf?-  tJirni  reiivnlctllv  <i\-cr  xhf  bark  i«p>J 
til  ther  arc  thora4ig)ily  drem-heil,  ilmt  the  fiKh  ntay  be  muree^J 
fcetually  loosened,  and  more  ea«i!y  carried  ofl"  by  the  Bt 
'TUk  proccM  wilt  be  aidctl  by  oblif>ing  them  to  t^irim  on  « 
as  the  exertion  »'hi<:h  they  are  ili<Trby  coiirtraincd  to  muk^'  \ 
helps  tliem  to  throw  of)'  more  of  that  incumbrance.     After  aU  , 
lowing  them  an  hour  or  more  to  rest,  ihe  operation  should  brf  J 
repealed,  (three,  or  r>on  four  times,  if  necessary),  ifKrea<iii(^' 
IM  interval  ol'  rest  every  time,  until  the  woo!  be  entirely  deans^ 
vd  from  every  impuriiy.     Untarred  fleece*  may  be  suIHcin  ' 
woalicd  by  drivinj?  tlte  idieep  once,  or  at  most  twice,  thrttu;^ 
the  poo),  provide*)  the  ihephenh  ait  attentire  to  duck  e^'ci 
une  (>f  them  at  iea«t  three  time*,  and  to  «hflke  and  rub  the  wot 
upon  their  htu;V%  nixl  «ide«,  (o  Rw>Ut  the  water  in  reacliing  diOR 
_  BnnH,  and  detochiiip  froni  ihcm  llie  adheri-nt  dirt,  ^_ 

■Upon  cttminff  lin&ilv  out  of  the  -water,  thejr  should  be  mmrcb^ 
«]owly  to  a  un-  ati((  ^mo^tli  part  of  tlie  £irm,  imd  not  siifleM 
h>  go  niBir  broken  banks,  or  runed  ground,  where  and  oc 
V  mifdit  be  o^ain  nibbed  into  tneir  dripping  (le«cc9.  *     It  ^ 
of  importance  to  wach  t)Hiii  tarty  in  the  day,  (from  seven  lr 
iwdw  o'ckick),  eapceially  in  elc&r  nnd  warm  wcAtncr,  that  when 
tl»e  openuion  is  over,  they  mav  derive  Aome  benefit  from  tba?] 
iiidueace  of  the  sun,  and  have  funser  time  to  dry  and  rec 
their  native  warmtl),  before  die  cokl  and  damp  of  eveouig  o 
upim  tltem.     In  prnporllon  lo  theclu(«ni-«s  nnd  wdirht  of  \ha 
wool,  it  must  abtiorb  the  morv  water,  and  retain  It  tor  a  loogtfV 
period:  Coniequently,  ivhen  sheep  are  well  flti-ced,  and  e 
plettiy  washed,  they  tap  'orWy,  ii  ever,  be  tuffieiently  dry  fi 

"  When  tlieep  oro  tiinti-il  out  uficr  baviuf;  been  clipped,  t 
aru  cxtr4!iiu!ly  a^t  tu  rub  dicvr  tucka  aoil  uil«»  ou  all  Mcb  ru;:^ 
[lUcts;  anil  Uie  uutd  and  f{'**L''>  *htch  are  thereby  Ib^ed  in  tbcjj 
fleece*,  uin  veiy  aulJoin  bi;  ruuOTed,  i;vco  by  tlu;  greatat  care  s 
■kill  lo  wa«)iiii|[  iheiii,  aoil  lixve  been  kitowo  to  bluat  niid  nioU  t 
iboan.  AU  broken  bankH,  thLTdiirv.  should  In;  coivfully  sloped 
mud  up,  a*  Car  OS  praciicnble.     For  by  rubbini:  opoo  diMt,  ihe 

ia  flatted,  ita  grorth  ii  retarded,  and  it  uittta  both  1$. 

|JAd  oualiiy.  I '    /  ', 


1 


9«6  Ot  tkc  iluuag<mnti  dj  Jt'cal. 

^be  khvitni,  cvea  in  a  bvnurHlile  i«s§od,  utuil  81  leant  4>i  luKtn 
afler  \mnfi  wn^Iwd.  A  loiie«rtintP  is  ^enorallT  rc4]UKil«[  IbrtM 
icool  bbouUI  bu  clifipd  with  ttw  l«iut  wrinow  upuii  i( ;  imd  M 
KOftI  will  Jouk  tuid'Ua])(]l<>  bciicr,  cut  K-ith  ibi  imianl  joke  ifl 
^11  ciixuUtiini,  thun  wlten  the  cii-ctilatiou  ii  3tci]>)ivit  l^  ifat 
ctiil)ii>i;  ciild. 

TiH)  much  care  cantKiL  lie  talum  to  mit  the  wool  (|uJte  ms 
uid  dofiu  iti  thr  Kkiii,  *  bocuoic  it  IveU  more  k'milij  Urwttrds  ilit 
btittomoftiiciiilci — it  has  a  fre&lier  appoaraace;— anil  it  wHpbt 
heavier ; — for  wen  a  ti-iRing  additioii  u>  its  length  iacreaMa  the 
weight  of  tbt  J)rccv>  Morv  rcutly  acccw«  is  likevriic  upcned  ftr 
tile  apfiliuuiuti  of  any  oiiilaie-ul  mi-  litjtior  to  llitt  tl»i>»  wbUi 
may  IxWhrnifilit  neccMar;  (or  dc«Uovinf{  verinifi,  or  ftnrmtitw 
tliciii  fruDi  luiile&ting  the  iJtivp.  Touacco  iuice  has  hei^fi  uttcm^ 
n)  vith  a  good  cJIect.  Biit  tliou:;)!  Jl  kills  nnd  hani«h«  ver- 
niii),  it  aomctinicK  hi^^keuH  tliv  aiiitiial«,  and  it  dort  not  tavnor 
utticr  t)ic  i^owtli  or  the  mcliomtiaii  of  ihc-if  vmol.  AU  then 
ftpoii  |iiirp<>kC4  may  (iixtlnbly  be  more  surety  protnnu-ii  by  lu 
uuintiii^  the  bare  cairi>M«  o(  new  elioni  t,\iecp  with  eoliiinoa 
oil,  bcstowitic  tlie  iitiDiwt  attunliun  and  puii)*  to  rub  it  upon  the 
>>kio,  and  to  U'avc  ooiifi  of  it  ktaiidinf;  in  Kinall  giuonfcs  on  ttw 
poiiU  of  tlic  {Hie. 

Thi«  c^pt'Hment.  wod  ntaile,  on  a  tinall  M;ide,  nbotit  l-Sycan 
njfO,  by  an  intuUigent  ami  ficcuralc  farmer  io  Srlkirkshire,  wim 
rit)]iei»j;ly  furnished  me  with  the  rctiuU  at  tlte  time  (  but  t  crN'' 
iwliay  niy  haod  upon  it.  I  rvmcinbcr,  howe\enr,  that  thcfiw 
tlaiE  aneiuti'd,  were  ui>t  picked  out,  but  tnkt-n  ni  random  frmn 
(he  flork  )^— thul  th«Ir  wool  ^pruiij^  luxuriantly)— ^uid  that  it 
wa»  so  much  heavier  than  the  otlur  tleci%s,  an  fully  toiiidoni- 
iiify  bi>  extra  expense,  Init  not  to  yield  him  any  profiL  A»  tkr 
■M  I  call  rocolliit.  each  fleece  ui»l  nearly  l|d. — but  Iram  its 
Srvatcr  wci^htt  fully  more  than  five  flteca  wuitld  be  saved  in  n 
(Mvk :  And  li*aiif{b,  in  point  oJ'  fineness  httle  difltfrcnrc  cnuld 

*  Loug-wooled  shwp  am  frofjuently  clipped  acroif  tlK  cofouc 
ii|»tei|il  ei  along  it.  1  he  operation  beconics  thutuby  ruht^  nio^  and 
ilifiicult,  aod  Li  ;ittciidcd  «*idi  dlMtdvaitutj^ivi.  Le«  wool  can  (m  in* 
diidud  within  the  bl»do«i  or  eLse,  ilut  visual  quantity  be  utlt  at  «nc 
eltwcof  lltekludi'»,  bdth  what  is  cut  oA' und  what  is  k-ft,  n>it«t  be 
of  uueqiisl  leactli.  In  thu  one  cuw,  more  time  will  bu  re4|uistte; 
iit  tlw  other,  thf.  wool  will  bi-  Ickn  in  qunntiiy,  and  more  ur  Ik* 
hof^leil.  Thurc  is  also  ^oatcr  risk  of'ni(;kJii{,'  tlie  »kin.  No  aliurl- 
wooivd  diee)i  should  ever  be  thoTD  in  lliiD  wav.  Dy  the  other, 
tile  iliciirs  innvti  lU  a  lavd,  iiuEead  uf  a  curved  oltcetiim ;  (he  wff ' 
wlU  be  fut  dt)«»^  mure  uquol,  bdiI  ottitur ;  there  will  be  uum  a 
and  tbi:  new  g»»wth  wlU  «pfm)[  up  thick  and  equul. 


he  woo)  , 

J 


p3,  Oit  tti£  Management  of  H'oot. 

(perceived  bctwcrn  the  oiled  and  tlie  odtcr  (l«x'er*,  yet  Jn  hat 
P^Z,  tlic  lunuer  niTjtcMVutl  iu  h»vv  itturc  ^L-iii:il  »»Ium.-m  and  « 
|-i>ui  tliM  dLp^riiiiriii,  u-iUiiig  auU  uowuiUiictnry  as  ic  u.  la 
Arriiitti>il  to  iiisiuv  laruieni  who  may  be  inclined  to  ivpcnlift  1 
p  a  lai'|^«r  ^<:h)<^,  aj^ninst  niiy  I<»k.  prOritled  tlity  sttetii)  to  ihS'  J 
recnuliun  of'  ei>iii|>l«u-ly  iiioi*t4iiiii>j;  llu:  sWm  with  oil,  while  the  I 
(pctiw  Jbftll  n4>i  (Mmr  n  lugjiwr  \}t*ifhKU(»i  to  tin-  uiloe  of  wooft  1 
^  Sii.  per  bht«t>  tA  ^'-^^  pci*  Btone.     Whoever  anall  make  t)»l 
<al,  and  cunmuiiicalc  the  result  to  the  public,  will  hare  thvj 
lerit  of  m.iking  ajialriulivexcrtKHilbr  l)i«f>ood  of  the  (roiinti^# 
^U  Qt.-vcLd,   mioti  hiwa  diftpcil,  nhniild  ho  wr»mM-d  up  id  ~ 
Mt  compact  form,  fuluiiis  iu  the  t>idi^,  and  rolling  thetn  d^ 
wn  I.-iil  to  felioiiUler,  that  the  quality  of  the  wool  may  be  scvnjtl 
vU'Out  opcnirifc  liiv  lUvcc,  tw  well  as  for  the  suite  o(  occupyitif|' I 
j)ms  njutiit  tfhcii  tritli«r  puckcd  \ty  the  buyer,  or  kept  hy  iht  I 
ffo«l^^I  ill  the  Iftitcr  case,  tiiey  should  bu  treqtieiitty  tutuci^' 
AVer,  and  exposed  to  tliefrcih  air, — a  preeaulion  nhtdi  i«  in 
jpspeouiblc  ivlii.*ii  no  l«r  is  ini\ed  in  the  salve, — but  bceoiue^  lag 
|)»ci>*ur>'  ill  j>ro|»ortioii  lo  liit!  i|U*i)tily  of  it  that  is  used.     In  4 
y)ery>hort  time' ninths  will  find  lliinr  way  into  puruuEiitcdcpceia 
fpa  eten  the  greatest  eaiv  in  airing  ihc-m,  will  xutrct-Jy  presonn 
|ficjii  lor  a  yetir  from  the  def)redati<)nk  of  these  vcrtniii.     'I'bouf^ 
yu  he  an  cifectital  preventive,  yd,  if  uidy  n  very  stnnll  nonia 
mT  it  hi-  BpplictI,  it*  Mlutary  enix-C  will  ^(rtidually  diiniuiKli  i  In 
'leti  enough  of  it  ii'  u>edi  flcoo!*  >1itnild  ba  compreiweti  iiM 
1e  bulk,  and  never  touclied,  for  the  sidtu  of  keeping  tT 
d1  fre^ih  and  soft. 

The  ni-w  gniwtll  of  nY>ol  «])riii'^uif;  un  on  ohevp  raian  tlie  u 
their  ikim^,  and  nould  gi'udtiatly  uirt>iT  it  uff  withom  tnui 
i<om  fliears.     NVhen  tlie  pile  cea^^A  to  imhitw  it>  wotita 
__     measure  of  nourish nient.  it  FpiiKllc^  towuids  the  root ;  I 
MiTie^  tenuous,  dry.  aitd  britl'c,  aitd  comet  away  without  ma 
ifOppinjf.     Hcfv  nature  poi II t»  out  to  tlx;  operator  vrbere  to  cutH 
■Da  HiiuetJiuce  too  muen  of  the  n<-w  gmn-ih  niUKt  be  left  upa' 
■Ae  carcase,  to  admit  of  ita  being  anointed.     But  to  delay  a 
'JlptV  acenu  ntiwise,  for  tnany  rcasooa.     Irt,  Fleecck  handle  raol 
mttut  and  kindly  the  Mioocr  they  are  cut  ntter  their  botlotn*  Ih^ 
'^n  lo  Kpindle,  nnd  a  new-  growtli  to  urii-c )  and  the  longer  tlie 
-ttniain  on  tli«  carcaur  aAer  tliat  pcHod,  tliey  l>ccoi)ic  hiirth  ain 
ipleaumt  to  the  toucli.     2(//'/,  As  tliey  thua  suilc-r  from  ih«  iiei 
il  intercepting  the  greater  pwrl  of  the  oouriiiifuent  derin 
II  the  body,  *o  they  iTlard  the  growth  of  the  new  wool,  I 
'vin^  it  of  a  )U)-t  of  iU  naturitl  loot),  aiiil  i-xiIuiliiiK  >t  ia-S 
ineaiuFc  fi-oin  the  fre«h  atr ;  and,  Hdly,  They  nuiv  bt  eg 
citnely,  ioasia  admit  llie  oil  to  reach  tliekkio.    'ICo  tJiot 
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h  in»7  lie  aclitnl,  rs  k  fitnlior  indncpntcnt  to  mrly  clipplne,  tfaal 
Uttk  danger  »  ui  lie  appi-i'Leiided  fi-oni  (be  umrp  iiqa  chilly 
wcadier  with  n-hicb  we  are  Mimetinies  vi^ied  at  the  comrauncc- 
Bimt  uf  Gummcr;  as  oil  is  well  known  to  rcxiHt  cold  and  rvin, 
and  that  IxtUi  slievi)  and  luinb»  thrive  belter  after  tbo  mothcn 
are  cli[^>ed.  The  precitie  lime,  no  doubt,  muitt  vary,  iiwordiiw 
to  dimsl^,  H»t6onK,  and  other  circumstances  \  but,  is  lietKn^ 
there  should  bo  n»  Utile  <lcUy  ak  posEiblv  ftficr  tlie  new  pile  raiiea 
div  old  Ki)  tkr  Alt  to  luiniit  the  lOiexr*. 

Perhaps  in  a  tew  clean  anil  warm  pa&turcK,  wbi(e-W(iol«)  shcrp 
migbt  be  clippe<i  without  wu!>hin^.  In  general,  bowevtir,  all 
wool  id  freshrncd  and  improved  by  being  coniplcteljr  cluonsd, 
and  early  raki-n  From  tiw  bock. 

About  30  jiettrs  ngOi  few  sheep  on  ihe  borders  of  Enj;land  and 
Scotland  were  waited  and  dipped  until  the  !26il]  ur  VTlh  of 
June.  Butnow,  in  that  district (n  the  gcnaino  and  best  Cheviot 
breed,  ihew;  opa-ntions  are  commonly  be^iin  abinil  the  lOih, 
and  completed  by  the  i^Sth  duy  of  thai  montJ).  Tliis  tiltorvtiuii 
in  the  practice  ol'  experienced  Sloremasters,  eupport*  my  recum- 
mmdalion  of  early  clipping.  They  woukl  not  luivc  ad<]pted  and 
persevered  in  it  had  it  nut  been  bcno^cial  to  their  (beep  and 
ihi-ir  wotil  And  they  need  not  be  urged  to  l>egin  still  coriirrt 
lor  their  intimnte  acquaintance  with  the  ch'matCi  and  with  tlw 
conditiim  in  which  wool  fetchea  the  best  price,  will  Mifrmsl  the 
attempt,  if  there  be  a  feasonalik-  nroapecl  ot'  its  Eucccedtof;;. 

Wo  arc  BO  Ijttio  iirqitiiinled  with  pure  Merino  theep  In  Soot- 
land,  thai  we  inuxt  lie  inconipottMiL  judges  of  tlie  (liM-ne«E  and 
weight  uf  their  fleeceH.  I'rom  the  nature  of  ibe  Miil  and  cli- 
mate in  onr  pmstorat  diOrict^,  it  is  not  projutble  that  either  ihef, 
or  the  tioiitn-Down  or  Hcniford,  will  ever  be  reavMl  in  floekt, 
and  preserved  in  dtxtincl  brcvd>  among  un.  'ITioe  ihreo  kiudi, 
howe^-cr,  iixsA  the  Leicester,  have  Ikoii  ol*  vervicc  in  iinprov>n{{ 
our  native  Cheviot  «heep ;  the  former  in  wool,  iIk-  latter  in 
sliape  and  curcn«e.  I  have  »eeu  fleeces  clipped  from  the  de- 
tcmdants  of  pure  Merino*,  (i^lK^her  frutn  any  cnw,  oritoin 
whBtcroMlcan(iot)eam},whicli  were  at  least  one- thin)  flnerittaa 
the  (lne«t  Cheviot,  and  weighed  at  an  averaj^  alwDt  -v  Kb.  6  ux. 
£ni(Uiih. ;  so  thdt  6  of  thcni  would  be  ntorr  than  a  Scotch  titiioe» 
while  of  tlic  verj-  best  pure  Cheviwt,  upwards  of  9  untarrcd 
flcccei  will  •uucvly  make  a  atone.  I  conclude,  ifom  their  creat 
weight,  that  tliesc  Occceii  ooidd  nut  be  clipped  from  rud  Meri- 
nos \  l»]t  the  fact  is  worthy  of  inTCuitfntlnn,  and  run  oaail]-  be 
aicertaincd,  if  tlie  Earl  of  iVIansfkkl  ^  liictnr,  or  (.rerwcr,  at 
Scone,  fi-om  whence  tliey  rauie,  will  lake  that  tt«mble.  'llie 
fiiw  Uncord  and  S-'uth- Down  fleeces  reared  In  this:  countryy 
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iircUl  ncerngc  JilUo  utorc  tbaa  one  half  of  the  ab»Tc  weigbli  tinr 
l^il  bui^uvamI  by  liui  Itearint  Cbcriot  fl«c^es,  de^^ljp  lontltKl 
Willi  inr. 

.  TIlU  tuliUanci.'  i»  iwUum  put  ui>on  Merino  or  fioc-wooM 
-|^'i^  The  few  1)1*  (bvm  ta  be  foiuitl  in  Scqtlauci,  tLi;ii^h  si- 
IpvMl  lo  nm^  (lurinj;  tuainur  oil  biob  cocpowd  pasture,  ore 
tirou^lil,  d»nii;{  winter,  lutu  Iviw  mitl  hbi'ltcrcd  K)iuHtiMi«,  wJieic 
tiu-  u  iioi  iKvcctary  u*  tlwiv  ludUJi  lUiil  cuuifuTt.  I  uiHiuntojid, 
tbat  at  iMiie  ill  IVi'tbsliirc-,  it  wan  ti^ittt  ontl  kitJ  aoidci  Imcuusc 
tt  nccniiioucd  ugrcat  drvrcoHiiii  tbc  vnlue  nt  the  wool.  Wlteiliiu 
t|tat  ()ecr«a>^  was  on-lii;;  to  tt>t  bwumiiij;  Icu  io  ciuantity,  or  i 
tfiantr  'u\  qiulilj,  llii^  jiulilu;  mut  wiU*  U;  Unow  ;  luit  I  am  M»r- 
^  lluit  I  cannot  ertttifv  ilieia.  Pcybap*  ibe  wojfl-ujtor  or  bi« 
•IttwAi'U  mny  cau<i«i£.aui  to  uive  tliiem  utfunimUoi). 

,  It  is  Dot,  bowQvcr,  Kurpnzinii;,  that  wlicre  ^ecp  con  tlirtTn 
without  il,  pcopb  bhuukl  gbidlr  rcliniit  fconi  the  dittjr  occupa* 
4|pn  of  api>lyin^  lai-  in  saJrc-  rur  it  iiniJtnvM  no  kuid  nf  wool 
in  giuiUlif,  L-xcvpt  tbttt  on  ser-t  oUI  uww,  which  it  prevents  from 
-^^r^tte rating,  as  fciX  a»  il  oilicrtfitc  would,  into  a  coancDCM 
'Ipprcnchiag  tawardB  tba  bnir  of  gosu.  *  But  in  all  hillv  dis- 
^ict>,  it  coiilribuus  so  sny  mucb  to  \hs  tieajlb  and  cotuiutt  of 
'pbc«Pi  atiA  coniinjiirntlT  to  tltr  luxuriant  growtJt  nnd  liuperiut- 
iweijibt  of  tbcir  wtwl,  liiat  stonc-nin.'itcrs  are  uitily  marc  and  nioru 
^nvincnl  of  it*  utilily .  Ami  ibry  an  cnroiini^^i-il  to  coniiauu 
tlw  pmctico  of  uucarmg  wiili  it,  by  the  srcitE  adclitional  wd^c 
'jhia  acouired,  far  exceeding  in  vditc  tno  trifling  iacreiue  iu 
'"  ice  «  bich  Uic  York»hir«  vtuplvn  fpvc  fur  uutarrcd  wool  t  tlic 
:tt'r  being  only  about  H  [xu-  oeni.,  and  the  formpr  ttlioro  20. 
For  of  Clit*viot  tbcep,  judiciaiial;  smeared,  tl  flcectnt  will  wijigh 
iter)*  liiUo  niont  than  a  Scots  Uonc ;  while  of  lb«  same  woot  un- 
amc'ircd,  nearly  ^\  will  in  general  be  requisite. 

Now,  t})c  Cheviot  thoep  might  certoinly  tlirifc  sB  wcU without 
,1^  as  Merino,  in  low  protected  \p,wU  ;  yet  in  iho  pastoral  di»- 
SCKI,  though  nunc  of  it  should  be  in  liUace,  sucb  KituatioDs  an* 
^  rnrc,  tbnt  tcarcfly  oDe-t4Mith  of  an  oriiinnry  (bxk  could  win- 
||pr  u|ion  theni.  It  u  therefore  more  eli/^bU-,  lK>tb  ibr  ilig  pro- 
%l  of  fiiriners  aod  ibo  nu-lioration  of  wool,  that  xudi  favoured 

I  •  *  la  Mch  Loiet,  a  littlo  oil  mixcJ  witli  the  butter  (at  the  role  of 
Ipiiu  ta  S  ISi.)  will  be  fuund  a  pronativa  both  of  the  coarseiiesi, 
iWd  of  the  wvoJ  A-otn  paAline,  as  it  n  [irovtQciaUy  i«nn«d ;  t.  a.  run- 
l^lil^  logeihur  m>  don:  and  tiiui,  as  not  to  be  teased  of  puJteil  A- 
^ffluder.  Several  iVrnutn  tliink  that  all  Uictq>,  after  being  thrjcs 
L«^)itiL  Hhouhl  be  uilvod  in  this  raaiiDsr,  to  liec^  thctr  wool  fsait, 
iPpiL  and  fioe  iu  the  (lile. 
\     Mt.  XIV.  Ko.  St.  N 
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spots  «hiill  bo  tlJlIrdy  rrstrvcf!  for  tfif  few  Merino  or  oilier  fine- 
WQOlnl  thixp  u'hich  mn)-  tw  ^cpt,  and  to  salve  with  lar  mII  die 
rest  of  the  flock. 

The  fir5t  oliiwt  of  attcntian  k  the  choice  of  proper  mate- 
risk.  Most  ft'nncTs  senn  now  to  Ik-  fully  wtUfiorf  timt  btittcr 
and  tar  make  thp  be^t  mixture,  and  that  it  it  tlieir  intrrcfltu 
[jroCTirc  Iwih  of  the  irtt  quality, — not  that  tho  Inttirr  thuuld 
Imvf.  ihe  richest  arid  sweetest  flitvoar  for  the  psiatc,  but  chouU 
have  the  creatort  sirmgth  and  the  Irwt  rrfiitr,  and,  when  best- 
ed, should  leave  ihe  »nitill«t  qiiantitv  of  dre;p,  and  form  die 
lnr^(r»t,  firmest,  and  heaviest  cake.  'The  tar,  ako,  should  be 
pure  and  rteh,  without  sny  kind  of  ndulleralion.  Ofteo,  how- 
ever, Tftrions  dcbasinc  ftiiide^  are  foond  mixed,  txnh  hi  the 
Bale  Brkins  of  hulter  wnich  coftif  from  abrond,  and  in  the  bar- 
rels of  lor.  Even  ewe  butler,  made  nt  home,  ia  not  alwayi 
free  from  nastiness  and  deteriorating  ingredients.  From  Ibese, 
lar  and  bntter  i<ihouhl  be  puriH^  as  maeh  ax  povtible  for  the  sake 
both  of  the  she^p  niid  ihoir  wool.  For  this  purjinRc,  let  the 
butter  be  yt-ntly  heated  till  it  melt,  withmit  beinj^  oiled,  when 
the  irwatest  part  of  its  impurities  will  fal!  to  (lie  butmm,  aiul 
their  descent  may  be  accelerated  by  a  fitlle  stirring, — and  let  the 
tar  barrel  be  dipped  in  water,  made  firHj'  us  hot  nS  the  hnnd  can 
Hear,  «'ilh  its  uuugTioIc  turnml  to  one  side,  so  it*  to  w)m!t  of 
die  tor  beinp  jtmired  out  Mthuiit  itmiblinjf,  when  rMuoed  lo 
such  a  KtSte  of  fluidity  b«  to  pari  wilti  iK  (rrou  ami  ctnipn'  ports, 
;oid  leaw  them  behind  in  tlie  Teititel.  The  refuse  of  bolh  may 
^(.wer  mvcny  necessary  purposes  about  the  farnj, — 'wliilc  it  wuitlci 
be  at  least  iiiiprofitdble,  if  not  ncfxious  in  salre. 

When  the  materials  arc  iTius  carHtilly  refitted,  Ae  botter 
itnty  enher  be  iroured  upon  the  tnr,  nwxirdinp  to  thi?  trntvennil 
i:i»tom,  ml  present,  or  nolh  may  he  placed  over  a  very  «tAw  fin 
till  they  lxK»me  so  wft  and  flufd  an  readily  to  mix  together, 
in  cither  c!t*¥,  ther  shuiiM  be  kept  in  this  etjuftl  temperameni 
of  penile  liMit,  and  constimtlj  stirntl,  till  they  be  completely 
inonffinrateiL  J<pe«tal  care  untst  be  taken  not  to  warm  thcrii 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  aUmvinK  the  stirrtntr  pro- 
cess to  ^  on,  imd  preventing  ihem  from  fi:aliternif;  into  knoU, 
or  Bcrnnrine  difirrem  degrees  of  consistency :  And  they  shonld 
h<!  presiTte;!  in  a  Iirkrwurm  Male  while  tisrd,  thai  they  may 
readily  adhere  ta  th.e  tinp^r,  and  m  readily  outt  it  when  ap- 
plied to  ihe  sheep.  WHien  the  wool  is  parted  into  row*,  not 
rven  a  stncle, pile  should  be  allowed  to  lye  across  the  row;  and 
die  row*  ^lioiild  all  be  at  such  ati  c<inal  dUmncc  fr«m  each  o- 
tbtr,  that  th«  talre  in  the  oas  may  teach  tlircugh  the  boUMv  i 
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of  the  piles  to  the  salve  in  the  other,  covering  the  skin  com- 
pletely, and  anointint^  every  individiiai  pile. 

It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  provoke  any  controverpy  about 
the  most  proper  methods  of  purifying  and  mixing  the  materials. 
Let  them  be  purified  and  mixed  in  any  way  farmers  may  pre- 
fer; I  only  reconmiend  to  incorporate  them  thorouirhly,  to 
^uard  them  against  runninfir  into  knots  and  ineciualitios,  and 
from  becoming  (Mther  too  thin  and  soft,  or  too  thick  and  hnrd 
for  use ;  and  to  lay  them  r^ularly  and  equally,  so  as  to  miss  no 
part  cither  of  tlie  hkin  o^  the  wool. 

Proper  materials,  thus  judiciously  mixed  and  applied  to  sheep, 
must  considerably  improve  their  wool.  Thinner  lavers  of  salve 
will  suffice ;  the  load  cm  their  backs  will  be  lightened  ;  there  will 
be  less  refuse  in  tl)e  wool ;  and  though  the  fleeces,  from  the  want 
of  it,  will  not  weigh  so  much,  yet  they  must  be  more  valuable 
to  the  purchaser,  because  they  wilt  yield  more  cloth  of  equal,  if 
not  of  better  quality,  with  lesD  trouble  to  the  manufacturer  :  and 
this  beneficial  effect  must  always  be  produced  in  a  greater  de- 
gree, in  proportion  to  the  smaller  quantity  of  tar  that  is  used. 
There  is,  however,  reason  to  doubt,  that  less  than  one- fifth  part 
of  it  would  be  unable  to  detain  oil  the  butter  in  its  iucoiporateil 
state :  some  portion  of  it  would  probably  dissolve  by  the  heat 
of  the  sheep,  leave  the  tar,  and  mix  witli  the  wool.  In  situa- 
tions, therefore,  where  tar  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  the  M-etik- 
est  salve  should  consist  of  four  parts  of  butter,  and  one  part  of 
tar ;  and,  according  to  diversity  of  climate  and  exposure,  the 
butter  niav  (^raduallv  decrease ;  but  should  in  no  case  be  lower 
than  two  parts  of  butter  to  one  of  tar. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tar  contributes  to  warmth  and 
defence  against  wet  and  cold  ;  and  therefore  its  rel.itiVe  propor- 
tion to  butter  should  be  augmented  in  the  higher  and  more 
stormy  parts  of  the  country.  But  though  the  salve,  in  such 
places,  should  consist  of  more  tar  and  less  butter,  it  does  not 
follow  that  a  thicker  and  heavier  coat  of  it  should  l)e  laid  upon 
a  sheep.  For  when  it  is  skillfully  mixed  and  applied,  a  thin 
covering  will  answer  every  necessary  purpose  in  any  cliinate ; 
and  a  large  quantity  will  rather  inciunoer  than  warm  the  ani- 
mal. Too  much,  even  of  the  best  made  salve,  is  not  only  a 
needless  additional  weight,  but  hurts  the  wool,  and  increases  the 
expense.  In  some  very  momitainous  districts,  3S  lib.  Knglish 
of  butter^  and  .j  gallons  of  tar,  is  the  allowance  tor  60  shci*p. 
W'as  thirt  quantity  laid  upon  40  or  50  sheep,  it  is  obvious,  ih:it; 
«  vast  ailditionnl  expense  would  be  incurred  in  smearing  a  Urgp 
.  fl«)ck.  And  if  that  quantity  could  be  made  to  gK>  o\i:v  TO  or  ^O 
^hf.'p,  ther?  would  be  a  proportioni!  <2viny. 

\  " 
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•  Fkoce  (iriBCS  inetlier  arfrnmeni.  fur  bdnj;  «imi-iilf;  in  tbe  luw 
nr  tir.  TItiiiigh  it  be  alMulatefr  ntcnaary  far  niite-t'tttlK  t4 
the  f\in^a  in  Scotliuid.  yicl  thrce-iaurtlis,  or  peilinpi  tvro-tlitnW 
i)f\rh.il  i*  consunici!  ^t  jirtNcnt,  niu;hl  be  tfn'rtti  mmdcnt  for  ilie 
hcnltb,  safely,  and  eoiiifoi-t  cjfthc  »Lecp ;  (M'urhUt!  <uir<) be  toJoni 
ID  ^  it  of  j^ood  qiuility,  and  to  incor}><irate  it  lliontufftib  ciili 
liiilli-r,  ill  Rucli  pinnorlionB  as  ihe  cxpcm-iicc  of  formers  >»  dif* 
fercnt  districts  kIihII  (li»«ov«>'  lo  be  bc<>t  Hiitcd  ti>  tliuir  rc>]w> 
tive  sinirttiinw. " 

Fain  2reii*c  has  liwn  iiM'd  n*  n  uilMlitiito  for  bitttor.  Ooe 
Iflrpp  flock  vros  wIioUv  saivoJ  with  thefiiilowiitf^ffoinpiKttioa,  \\z. 
16  litk  ticotcfa',  or  'ii  lib.  Etifiliiib  of  aiAai  ff^ane,  two  Scotdf 
piiilN  of  ^ixxl  tamp  ai),  nni\  tvn  Scotcfi  plnU  or  five  hj}ef'i*h  gil> 
ioiifi  of  tiir,  for  JiO  «if  H.'i  Jiwp,  'I'hv  (jrcsw,  irwo  witn  t)ie  oA' 
flidon  of  tlio  oil,  line  the  i-(ci>inoieiid.iiioii  of  beinc  ttijlyone- 
tfiird  cbi<:ip(-r  than  bnttcr,  and  of  iuctvcuin^  ihc  weidu  at  wiwl, 
uitiiiMtf  allKtin^  imfinrDes.  Souinwlprablcwfl&tlw  aildition- 
nl  wHj^ht  in  tho  instance  to  which  I  niltidc,  dint  four  tleecmiha* 
•alv«d,  went  fully  »  heavy  iti  five  were  the  precedinff  rear  ulved 
with  butK'r t  for  hi?*  fluooc*  to  a  Stntrh  .ttniiv,  wiw  the  flnrafrr 
of  the  vrholo  flock,  which  for  mnny  aucc«s>rre  yennt  iiverafml  7^ 
fleeces.  I  uiidcrHtant),  Uonorcr,  that  iti  thin  and  nil  otlror  com^ 
where  p.i!m  frrcaec  hu  been  tried,  flnplers  complained  of  it«  dU- 
culoiirin^  the  vraal,  itiul  rcadBiInj^tbe  tiececs  mi  luoiNt  and  ditir- 
my  ii»  imt  to  be  p/«wstnly  niatiiijacltirird  ;  thout^b  the  nifo  of  a 
nhcnhDrd  foiiiul  no  difKciilty  iti  Mrouriiif;  nnd  innUinf;  periivtly 
white,  a  few  which  were  entrusted  to  hit  iiinnnir.onient.  1*hiH 
single  fiict  nlTorda  a  prcstiniption  tliot  the  nlli,-}(i:d  ir\'iU  may  be 
prevented  or  remediwt  Mi^c  not  a  mire  he  piwarcd,  iwi  al- 
tngrihcr,  but  chiefly  of  tJiis  ri-cmo,  and  poxrly  o)  buncr,  with- 
the  Usual  proportion  of  tnr  in  tlte  common  mive  i  Or,  didt  not 
the  wool  be  purified,  by  some  uniplr  contriviince  or  chcmlcnf  pro- 
cess, from  its  yellow  tmce  and  vihoons  ndherener  ? 

More  ntteniion  ntidttmc  are  recpiiiiie  in  salvinu,  wiuhiliff,  and 
dipping;  I.eieeaer  and  other  lontf-vrooled  liheep,  nho^  piwderou* 
fleece*  i-eadily  ndmit,  and  tcnactotBiv  retain  e«crj-  species  of  diut 
nnd  stuff  which  the  wind  drirc»  along.  To  anoint  those  when 
new  shorni  with  oil,  IoUmcco  juice,  or  any  other  Hquor,  mi^Ut  be 

*  There  hate  been  several  mstancei  of  ^cep  having  been  hurt  bv 
the  application  of  tnr.  In  some  cam,  by  inying  on  too  much  o'f 
it;  in  gttiera,  from  its  beinz  of  too  strong  aaA  buininK  n  qualitr- 
Id  either  eoie,  the  evil  woubi  be  avoided,  by  nuicinft  uiure  liuuer  in 
Ifae  salve.  No  injur}'  can  arise,  eitllcr  to  the  shevp  nr  the  weelr 
trben  ibe  e«ne(Unf  tajcart  of  t«r  it  subdued  by  a  suifbisnt  ijueiitity 
«r  bUler. 
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aisc'fiil  for  destroying  vtTmin,  but  coulil  be  of  iittle  service  in  im- 
.proving  or  incresising  ilic  weight  of  their  wool;  anil  tnr  would 
he  noxious  to  it :  To  thcni  ihc  prccwh'ng  observations  arc  scarce- 
*y  applicable. 

I  hope,  however,  -that  fitoremasters  will  not  rt*cknn  them  un- 
-ivf'Tihy  of  their  serious  consideration,  as  riquiriiig  more  minute 
«iul  troublesome  attention  than  they  can  afinrd,  or  arc  dlsjiOi^ed 
to  be>to.v.  Tlic  slothful  are  always  fertile  in  finding  out  dffficul- 
lios  and  objertions.  JJul  the  great  body  of  hhoop- farmers,  whom 
1  have  the  good  fortune  to  know,  are  acti:i'e  and  enterprizing ; 
tirul  grudge  neither  labour  nor  expense,  w'hwc  tliere  is  a  pro- 
i»!i!)iliiy  of  success.  When  a  feasible  measure  is  suggested,  few 
of  them  will  say  with  Mrs  Maciarty,  *  «;«.'  cantia  be  fashed,* 

V.  /?.  Though  I  dislike  the  ostentation  of  setting  m}'  name  to  this 

paper,  and  of  mentioning  the  farmers  to  whom  I  ailud«^,  yet 

I  m;ike  yon  motsl  heoriily  welcome  to  refer  any  respinitable  in- 

c)u»  :er  to  ihein  orioxic,  for  every  information  in  our  power* 

April  1813. 


TO  THb  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE   FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

An  Accoiuit  of  ihc  Culture  of  Fiorin  in  LafUirlshire. 

Sin, 

Shoffs  Imn-Ti'orls  hjj  IVhithurn^  I.  Feb.  I^IS. 
Tiinouoi!  the  medium  of  y<mr  vahiabic  publication,  tlic  fol- 
lowing connnunications  regarding  my  success  in  the  culture  of 
Fiorin  Grass,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  greator  .part  of 
vour  readers.  The  cidtivation  of  this  valuable  gnissbas  recently 
lic^ome  matter  of  much  speculation  among  the  agricultural  part 
of  society  ;  and  I  am  happy  to  find  that  itc  rc{Hitation  is  fast 
gaining  ground.  The  speculation  of  its  eKtensive^utility  on  moss 
lands,  naturaliy  makes  it  nn  obj/^ct  of  very  .general  attention, 
particularly  in  such  a  high,  cohl,  mossy  district  as  this,  where  wc 
are  placed  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  Iwel  of  the  sea,  and 
find  it  very  ditlicul:  indeed,  to  raise  rve«riiss  and  clover.  Prior 
X(i  May  last,  I  had  read  and  heard  iMicli  of  this;  wonderful  grajj^, 
but  still  considered  the  matter  ac  unworthy  of  serious  nltention. 
About  this  time,  1  had  the  good  f''rtune  to  meet  with  the  Reve- 
rend Doctor  Richardson  from  Ireland,  the  justly  celebrated  fa- 
ther of  the  Fiorin,  well-known  in  the  agricnitural  world.  For  a 
short  time  afuM'  this  I  was  a  good  deal  in  hi:>  conip^uiy,  wheu  ] 
lieard  him  set  forth  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  ^the  cxiU 
turc  of  Fiorin  gratis,  in  «uob  sound  argnmenUs  as  made  me  a 
rompk'te  convert  to  the  cause  On  the  twelfth  of  May,  he  waa 
inducid  to  visit  me,  accanpanied  by  tlie  worthy  Baronet,  C»e- 
'jrial  *^iL*  J.ime.-s  Stewart  ef  Coltnc-s,  t^*  uLor^e  e^ertiouK  jn  the 
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rtiUure of  I-IcmpJii,  tlicliighcrt cncomiuim -ire  due  tmrn  evcrv  mB- 
wiaher  to  ihc  cuiisr  of  npriculdire.  On  tlio  morning  foliowitig 
(Ifltli  May  If  IS),  till'  Dwtor  liimsplf  ert  my  people  the  rluUA- 
plc,  mill  ciiiiiirii-iie«i  llie  plniiting  uffioriii  string*  for  mt'.  1  bad 
-at  tbf  liiiK;  a  ficlil,  H'hicli  lisid  Ixi-ii  notaioes  t!w  prior  year, 
aiiJ  wliich  I  intended  to  sow  with  barliry,  and  lay  dnwn  with 
jjrass  m?o<!k.  I  iwkotl  llifi  Di>ctor  to  take  what  piirt  he  choK 
■from  tliit.  field  fiir  the  platitinK  of  his  gras*.  Ho  n-pliwJ,  ihnt  the 
wfiv'Mt  priiper  tor  plaBtinji  Frorln  was  |>nat,  and  rherefinn?  bi*  woulA 
take  bnt  n  sDiitll  pni-t  of  ii,  hi  order  Id  nsccrtaiii  how  Horiu  kit! 
down  nt  that  tensoii  would  ani"wer.  He  chose  &  corner  of  ihr 
■field  which  wait  tiiiich  given  to  mnss,  on  whifh  he  continenctd 
his  ojMTatiitDs.  The  method  nf  pinnling,  1  sliall  not  troUblt 
•Tou  with,  as  it  ha^  been  >*>  olUn  repcuiod  by  roucb  abler  and 
iiiore  pxfwricnced,  hundit.  SuBJce  it  to  say,  that  Uw  ciuantity 
pt)ii1«d  Wit*  iiiiiily  im  Kn);li<ih  acre,  whidi  two  miii  coiDplefed 
b-fore  lb'-  end  of  May.  I  then  lop-drtssW  ihe  whv-h!  with 
ft4it-a  of  diffeiciit  kinds  from  the  Iroii  Work«,  cofll  adics  Erom 
ihe  workmen'''  Iioukcs,  and  Rme, — taking  sepflrate  ridgen  6v 
each  kind  uf  tiip-dn.'uin|r,  iit. order  to  anoerrain  the  bc&t.  Ac 
the  bo>t  criip  ''f  Fk<rin  grass  wbh  on  that  portion  wl^idt  win  lop- 
ilriiuiod  wiUl  the  coaJ  ashes  Irom  my  workmen*'  boutet,  and 
whieh  vttt»  fortunately  that  part  of  ibc  (n-Itl  ni<ttt  (jiven  to  inowi 
1  chti^e  h'ibr  my  trial  crop,  which  I  cut  tiyc  end  of  November 
'  and-heirinnin!'  of  December  last.  The  graw,  wheu  newly  cul, 
(on  ,1  fine  drr  d:iy),  vfeighwi  at  the  rate  of  ten  ton  two  liundred 
■weight  per  KiicUshocrej  whieh,  when  «offici«niIy  made  into 
hny,  dry  enougn  to  be  put  into  a  slack  of  nny  j-ize,  weighed 
«()ual  to  three  ton  ten  hundred  w^ghl  per  EngliKh  acre. 
From  whnt  1  now  know  nf  the  griuw,  I  find  that  I  have  o- 
vctwlried  tlii*  bay,  as  it  proves  luore  nuti-itious  for  cattle  in  a 
leia  dried  state,  and  will  keen  equally  well  in  »  modrrutn  tixcd 
Btaelc.  My  horses  and  cattle  I  found  very  fond  of  tlie  Klnrin  hay, 
pmrticulnrly  the  hon««,  who  eat  it  witli  avidilyj  hot  oeithcc  of 
them  niude  any  b^iLttion  in  lenving  my  i>e«t  ryegrass  hav  for  the 
liorin.  It  i.i  here  [iroficr  to  obsi'rve,  that  tlie  ryt^au  nny  is  of 
the  very  best  quality,  not  of  the  growth  of  tliis  coW  dUiriL-t,  but 
Itrought  from  the  adjoining  low  coutitry.  I.4Mt  month  1  laid 
down  on  a  t-iecp  bank  of  good  soil  (top  Eterp  for  nny  other  kind 
of  cuhurr)  one  and  a  half  lOiiglixh  acre  of  florin  gniM,  and 
have  «t  prewnt  eifrhl  English  acres,  mostly  moss,  wiUi  m  small 
mixture  of  earth,  under  preparation  to  he  plnnird  durinft  llie 
monib  of  September  next.  Should  florin  ciMiiinne  to  thriw 
with  mc,  nitial  to  its  cummesicemvnt  (« hieh  I  haw  nn  realMt 
ID  doubt),  tt  will  provo  a  source  of  mtich  windlh  to  this  f 
die  cotutry.     J  oai,  &c.  ■loiist  UAt| 
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TOxTHE  CONDUCTOR  OF   THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Causes  and  Effects  trf  a  Diversity  in  the  Size  nf  Farm$. 

Sir, 

In  this  paper  I  mean  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  tlie  causey 
\^-liich  occasion  a  great  diversity  in  the  extent  of  land  occupi* 
ed  by  different  farmers,  and  to  inquire  how  far  the  interests  of 
the  public  are  affected^  by  the  operation  of  these  causes. 

The  Reports  presented  to  the  Board  of  A^culture  from  tlie 
counties  of  Scotland,  have  ascertained,  that  a  very  great  dif- 
ference in  the  size  of  farms  does  exist ;  and  having  also  describ- 
ed the  state  of  agriculture  in  each  county,  there  are  ample  data 
before  the  public  for  estimating  the  local  causes  and  effects  of 
both  extensive  occupations  and  minute  allotments.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  General  Report  for  Scotland  will,  by  exhibiting 
all  that  is  interesting  on  this  subject  in  one  view,  put  an  end  to 
the  agitation  of  a  question,  which  can  only  be  decided  by  cir- 
cumstances, and  in  the  discussion  of  which  a  gooil  deal  of  pre- 
judice has  been  displayed  by  men  otherways  intelligent,  as  well 
as  by  theorists,  and  by  the  lower  classes  generally. 

Those  who  contend  for  small  farms,  have  endeavoured  to 
support  their  opinions,  by  asserting  that  large  farms  diminish 
the  rural  population,  and  that  by  reducing  the  number  of  farm- 
ers at  tlie  same  time,  auid  tlierdbre  the  number  of  sellers  of 
farm  produce,  there  is  less  competition  in  the  market,  and  the 
price  is  advanced  to  the  consumer.  The  advocates  for  large 
farms,  on  the  contrary,  bid  us  look  at  the  bad  management  of 
small  farms,  the  little  produce  which  they  afford,  either  to  the 
occupiers  or  to  the  public ;  and  allege,  that  if  the  country  was 
universally  occupied  in  small  farms,  the  public  market  would 
be  irregularly  supplied  throughout  the  year;  and,  at  certain  pe- 
riods, that  a  very  great  scarcity  and  deaitli  would  be  felt,  which^ 
in  bad  seasons,  would  approach  to  ^solute  famine.  There  arc 
others  who  do  not  chusc  to  stand  in  eitlier  of  these  ranks,  but 
to  determine  the  abstract  question  by  tlie  extent  of  their  own 
farms,  or  of  those  in  their  vicinity,  and  to  fix .  a  proper  size, 
with  little  rcgt^rd  to  circumstances : — just  as  an  uuipire  would 
act,  if,  instead  of  deciding  upon  the  merits  of  opposite  demands* 
he  should  s^tie  the  dispute,  by  what  is  c^Ied  dividing  the  dif- 
ierence. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  examine  these  different  opinions ; 
but  merely  to  show,  that  there  always  must  be  a  great  diversity 
in  the  size  of  farms,  and  that  tlie  public  have  no  reason  to  ap? 
prchcnd  the  slightest  injury,  cither  from  their  dimijuition  or  eiu 
Lirgomcnt 
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Th«  size  oS  hnra  «b>U  here  Ite  undcntnod  to  mcnn  tt>c  px- 
tent  of  Und  occupied  by  one  fannei-,  wlit^her  U  U  calked  by  om 
nvufii  or  iiicliKl<»  whnt  b«<l  m  one  lime  been  pcns^eMxl  in  ■ 
ml  tiirniM ;  and  witliottt  dii>(in;{iiU1i)ii{i:  u-hutlicr  tlic  wliulc 
ronttguoiu  or  iu  (Jcuulxtd  [loi'tionH.  Ainotic  ibc  cui 
ttctetmint  tliis  extent  of  oCciijTatKm  nre ilie  foHmrm^. 
'  |j»,  'fhe  "irrepilariiy  of  the  surface  of  ibe  oouniry.  Amtwf 
Vie  mounls^Ym  h'ih]  fiilts  of  .SootlatM),  tbrrc  rk  often  nntuTiu 
l>ouii(I«n«,  wliifti  H  wtmtd  bcvfry  liicOB»«.'oiMH  forafmncrttt 
*M!.;i'((ir  (be  purpotc  nf  <'(>nvlni)ilr  M^xriniendni)^  bij>  coDonnt. 
fl'hi-  hill*  are  olten  «|Mr3icd  from  each  olber  by  ili*p  rMiiia 
&ni]  by  mpitl  nviik>ti>,  nbicli  nt  ccrLafn  vir^isons  ODHtruct  allctan- 
IrntinicHtkin.  Wbtti  ii  trnvc  o(  lo^'  mraMu  bnd  intervenes,  ilh 
^cntfly  of  »o  sffiflll  nn  t-xu-nt)  mi'I  r^  wtioi  iniiTMctcd  hj'  the 
Inounfaiii  btrconis,  fhftt  it  i<  fi>Htid  ii»urt>  cfmvi  niimt  and  .fim* 
Stable  \o  rrndcr  it  sMliseri'toni  M  th*  Bve  4tock  of  ibe  bi^Vi^ 
Woiint):!,  by  cnclusmi'  k^  and  1o  nfUiin  it  ci^kt  in  paMoK,  or 
in  prodtK-inj;  ri-och  (rttpa,  \h»n  to  (wtwpy  rl  its  H^qiunitc  fian. 
'  ^d.  The  ptirpust'x  loi-  tvhii-h  nahtnd  niiU  loool  Hmimstancetrc^ 
(pin-e  tbc  kiid  to  be  occupW,  tbat  it  may  vidd  the  moM  v«lu> 
able  produce.  Amonp  tbcfonmn*,  (be  tlwation,  ctimitie,  aitd  ihe 
irjtinllty  of  tbe  noil  {  mid  ninong  tin  Iktii-F,  ^Vi  yrmiiann  ki  ItTfp.- 
Von'nt,  liaiT  ^rrnlt  infliicnc'cin  dctprminJnj^lbf  si/e  of  Siritw,  be- 
muse they  point  mi)  ttit'  iikikI  pnxlgctivc  mode  of  niaiugimcm, 
WhMlttrfin  liNti/^  or  in  piKlmii^n,  or  ku  iiileiThiinfrc  ttf  both' 
Tt  u  quite  evidrnt  (but  if  (Hl-  wlic^fnrmii  on  tbo  L^gliah  bar* 
llers  were  divwlod  into  BlIdtnientB  of  00  or  lUO  arreii,  tbfri>  cooiil 
be  liltfe  or  Tio  produce  cnrricd  to  ninrkct,  it«<i  Mrarcdy  nny  rem 
fetid  to  the  piYi[yriiMor)i  j  mid  on  i\k  otlxn-  hand,  Uwt  if  arvbfe 
SimiK  trercfnlarjirL'd  lo  Ibe  siw  of  Hhecp  fiu-tm,  the-  ^ibysknl  iii>- 
^Muibility  of  tlie  occupier's  batowinf;  the  necfs-jiry  nltetrlion, 
hnd  manngiti;;  tbem  to  the  beet  advfint4ige,  would  wiun  indacK 
tiroprietoi's  to  <)iitiiniKh  tbcm.  Mlie  untti  rcmnrks  apj'U-  to  ilte 
imRll  fanns  iK-nf  Jiii'fTc  to*na,  Com]Mrcd  with  the  ntni  of  ttie 
SfAblc  fiirniH  n  few  niileii  diiUrtt. 

'  94,  IJtider  any  given  eirciimstanco,  ihe  tiixcof  famM  miMt 
♦wfiTeater  or  less  ttcoordinft  to  the  cnpital  and  ^tiill  thittareift 
«ny  time  «n<l  in  any  dit^m^  otni-loyod  in  cultiTaiion.  If  in 
iiotb  of  thctc  Ibi-re  is  eiih»r  ii  giwiK  ilirfkieiicy  or  a  ^nat  n- 
1)uii(Ian(!ei  (lie  result  vi!)  be  ^loiiiir,  ibougb  not  rKUOtly  i)k' 
Mine.  In  the  Mtter  ca&e  ibcy  will  still  be  much  larger  (bim  in 
kh« former;  but  there  will  bo  lencr  'in^tfln«.■s  of  n^y  lnrf|e  am- 
1)lc  liu'me,  than  in  Utnt  interni«<]ialpJ!liif.^e  iu  wbidi  }>l(tlliind  c»- 
))ita]  are  not  generally  difriincd.  but  are  couJined  to  k  lew  itN 
'tlivuliuli  who  are  oiicn  aecu  to  occujiy  a  aumber  ot'  "^ 
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iiiniis,  wliicli  in  the  progress  of  improvement  arc  afterwards  di* 
vided  amcHig  several  iurmcrs. 

Tlic  last  cuiise  that  i>hall  be  mentioned  is  the  state  of  proper- 
ly. Though  small  estates  do  not  necessarily  occasion  small  farms, 
as  one  man  may  occupy  two  or  more  of  them,  yet  when  pro- 
perty is  miuch  tiubcliviued,  there  will  oRcu  be  a  correspond- 
ing Kubdi vision  of  occupancy;  and  tliere  must  always  be  qipor- 
•tunities  of  obtaining  farms  of  tliat  size,  by  those  who  can  af- 
ford to  .pay  an  equal  rent  with  the  greater  farmer. 

Such  a}>pe«ir  to  be  the  principal  causes  of  the  various  size  of 
•farmik  in  the  different  counties  of  Scotland^  and  even  in  differ* 
eut  parts  of  llie  same  county.  Some  of  them  are  founded  ifi 
iwiturc  and  the  state  of  societv,  and  muv  therefore  be  consider- 
ed  as  of  a  more  permanent  character  than  others.  Hilly  and 
mountainous  districts,  depastured  by  sheep  and  cattle,  can  never 
be  dividi:d  into  portions  so  minute  as  those  that  are  arable. 
Land  which  requires  to  be  kc[)t  under  such  management,  as 
tlidl  every  field  is  successively  in  grass  for  three  or  more  years, 
;is  is  the  case  upon  all  weak  soils,  is  generally  occupied  in  larger 
farms,  than  land  that  is  capable  of  producing  corn  and  green 
crops  every  alternate  year.  And  the  few  small  tracts  of  rich 
loams  and  clays  that  may  be  always  in  tillage,  could  not  be  ad- 
vantagcou>ly  occupied  in  farms  so  diminutive  as  even  inferior 
lands  near  large  towns.  These  distinctions,  which  arc  fully  re* 
cognised  in  practice,  arc  founded  on  the  li^s  or  greater  degree 
of  superintendnncc  required  from  the  cccu])ier,  in  order  that 
the  land  mify  yield  the  greatest  returns  under  the  different  modes 
of  management  prescribed  hy  circuniiitaiJCLs;  and  which  can 
Ik?  but  little  ailected  by  the  greater  capital  of  a  few  farmers,  it 
the  others  arc  equally  skiitul  and  attentive.  Capital  is  more 
frequently  confined  to  the  enlargement  of  the  farms  of  each  par- 
ticular  class,  than  employed  l)y  one  man  in  occupying  farms  of 
different  descriptions;  though  there  are  instances  of  farmers  of 
arable  land  renting  separate  hill  farms  with  much  advantage. 

These  distinctions  might  be  illuFtratod  and  confirmed  \>y  refe- 
rence to  almost  c^'ery  county  of  ^coliar.d  in  which  agriculture 
has  made  any  con.>iiierable  progress ;  but  they  are  slill  nu»re 
(listincrly  observed  uhcn  the  ::izc.s  1*1'  farn.s  in  ciiHerent  counties 
are  compared,  particuhirlj,;  when  the  iiirmors  are  nearly  upon 
the  simie  footing,  in  respect  l>oth  to  capital  and  knowledge. 
Thus  the  arable  tarm.s  of  East- Lothian  are  not  s()  large  iis  tiiose 
of  Berwickshire,  nor  so  small  as  on  the  best  soils  of  Mid-Lo- 
tliian.  In  lioxburghshire  there  are  many  arable  farms  still 
larger  than  those  of  IkTwicksliiie,  though  nmch  below  the  ex- 
tent of  the  sheep  farms  on  the  Ciicvii)t  hills;  and  even  tlie 
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■KKt  cxtenHiVe  of  tlic  Istlcr  tire  not  to  \v compared  wilb  afcw 
«hcep  forms  in  tlie  Hiphliitiilfc  In  sll  these  catte*,  llie  «w  of 
&rttit  IK  chK-fly  dMerniined  hy  the  (h-prre  of  mpu-itiieutlBnce 
rccniiiH'J-  One  man  may  roanape  a  larger  urnbip  farm  in  Ber^ 
vickNtiirt?  thfln  in  East- Lothian,  because  there  bi  n  frrrstn-  pro- 
norticu  of  the  fonncr  in  pnslpmgc,  nnd  thi>  wiluin  sddoni 
bear eons(.itit  liHage.  It  in  ntrerml  Jn  ilie  Bcii>icksliire  Ro- 
port,  lliat  tliore  have  bc«i  instances  of  oiic  farmer  mAaa^iog 
jiitlidoit*l>  flod  profitably  above  -JOOO  acres  nf  land,  iiadrr  tbc 
a!l«riiute  q-slcni,  in  four  or  five  sqiaratc  farniB  j  biit  liiu)  ihc 
tiiMl  been  :is  vnliinbti.'  u*  in  n:Tcrnl  pans  of  East-Loithian,  whfre 
from  5^  (0  71.  jier  acre  'n  paid  for  fiinns  of  200  acres  or  more^ 
»o  cxtcfikivc  A  concent  corld  scarcely  Imre  bn'n  n  profttsble  one. 
To  vuy»ti  great  a  rcut,  the  land  nimt  be  ctiluvaled  liki-  b  gunlfii, 
c\xTy  inch  of  it  muiil  be  productrvf,  sml  thai  produce  miiM  he 
oPiltc  Iwst  (HinlitVi  and  turned  to  Mm;  best  sctwint.  It  muat  be 
long  before  the  land  of  IJoi-M'iekshirc  i.h>H  be  able  to  pay  such  n 
ic-jil;  and  if  it  ever  docs,  it  may  btunrcdirlitl  tliul  funu  will 
not  llien  be  so  large  as  nl  pre^nt.  Tne  arable  liuinti  of  Hax- 
barcdi'bire  are  crncndly  much  inferior  in  qaality  to  tho»e  of  B«^ 
wickUiire  i  Diid  Irom  this  and  otlier  Uxm)  c»iiiw&,  cannot  pay  to 
bigh  ft  run :  A  f^ater  pniiion  i^  theTcforc  iu  iwtumget  even 
thouf^li  the  wil  i<  (trier  and  more  ea^ly  ciiltimtcd.  In  a  oont- 
pnrfM)n  between  the  dheqvfarmH  of  tlie  Cheviot  HJtb  and  the 
Hi^htiUidn,  it  tnav  be  thoiieht  that  this  cnterion  of  mnenn- 
lendance  fidli  to  tne  proline! ;  but  thtn  it  must  be  conMumrd, 
that,  in  the  Hl^ihloiiil  Kheep-tarmx  Ic»s  snpcrintendance  ia  bc> 
stowed,  «linte\'(.T  may  be  rerjuircd)  a  much  f^rcntcr  extent  wtH 
motitlain  only  the  same  nanibcr  oC  Ju-qij  tlicre  are  yet  but 
JW  (*f  than  under  rrgitlar  ninnn^mcnt;  and  tlw*c  perhaps, 
ffom  there  being  but  little  comtietilioii,  liiken  at  so  low  a  rmt  at 
may  indemnify  Ty wen  that  wooM  be  wrwely  Ich  by  thow  who 
have  to  pay  the  rents  of  the  C'lieviot  )»uiim«. 

Thc*e  observations  may  serve  to  ahow  ihai  there  are  bonndo- 
ricsto  the  extent  of  liirniG,  which  c«pitalai>d  flkill,  uniti>d  to  the 
most  spirited  tnflnngt'rnt'ni,  cunn<it  past.  There  i«,  ibercfoR), 
no  reason  to  apprehend  any  bad  coiii'eritienoes  from   ou  en- 

'Inrgemcnt  of  farms,  so  long  on  there  ik  a  ft-i>c  oomprtiuoD  Sor 
the  ocrupalion  of  land.  ?Co  depopulation  of  tlie  coontryi— -tin 
monopoly  of  land,  and  tlie  produce  of  land, — no  comlilnatioos 
among  farraen',  have  ever  existed,  but  in  imagination.  "I'be  no- 
lure  of  the  farmer's  (wplovment,  and  hi*  own  iii[frc»t.  tniLni 

'confine  him  to  tliai  extent  which  he  can  nituiago  «»iili  mlvan- 
Hage:  ifhegoei-hej'ond  it,  he  cannot  pay  »o  hi^h  a  rent )  and  Ihc 
^pricio^  1^11  fnuncdbtely  kt  it  jn  smaller  portiunK    Method 
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and  discipline  may  do  a  great  deal ;  and  some  men  are  much 
more  .active  and  indefatigable  than  others:  but  still  a  few  hun- 
drcti  acres  of  good  land,  kept  in  tillage,  and  burdened  with  a 
high  rent,  require  so  much  attention  to  manage  with  advan- 
tage, that  It  can  seldom  be  profitable  to  entrust  several  such 
farms  to  overseers.  Every  gentleman  who  occupies  a  consider- 
able extent  of  arable  land  under  the  management  of  a  bailiiFy 
must  be  aware  that  he  seldom  draws  as  much  revenue  from  it  as 
he  could  have  from  one  or  more  farmers. 

In  what  respect  then,  it  may  be  asked,  do  skill  and  capital 
occasion  a  diversity  in  the  size  of  farms  ?  Have  not  farms  been 
greatly  enlarged  oi  late  years,  and  the  number  of  farmers  con- 
siderably diminished  ?  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  state 
of  agriculture  in  di£ferent  districts,  and  partkrularly  by  consi- 
dering whether  capital  and  knowledge  are  generally  diiTused,  or 
confined  to  a  few.  It  is  only  during  the  latter  alternative,  that 
any  considerable  accumulation  of  farms  has  taken  place :  under 
the  former,  there  are  too  many  competitors  all  upon  a  level ; 
though  still  there  are  numerous  variations,  occasioned  by  indi- 
vidual talent  and  enterprize. 

There  are  three  distinct  stages  in  the  progress  of  agricultural 
improvement,  all  of  which  have  been  perceived  within  the  last 
30  years  in  several  counties ;  and  in  one  or  two  of  them,  they 
may  have  been  observed  in  difTerent  parts,  and  the  effects  of 
eacli  operating  at  the  same  time.  There  is.  Is/,  the  vilUgc  sys- 
tem,iwith  a  small  proportion  of  arable  land  minutely  subdividcdt 
and  a  considerable  extent  of  outfield-  '2r/,  Several  of  these  small 
possessions  are  united ;  and  the  farmer  has  the  exclusive  occu- 
pation of  as  much  land  as  will  employ  at  least  one  man  and  a 
plough  fully  throughout  the  year.  This  is  the  first  stage  of  im- 
provement :  But  still,  what  has  been  called  the  bear^seed  system 
prevails  ;  iallow  and  green  crops  are  seldom  to  be  seen,  and  the 
outfields  rest  in  security.  If  the  fanner  is  a  man  of  too  much 
consequence  to  hold  his  own  plough,  there  is  still  no  reason  why- 
he  <8hould  be  idle;  and  he  becomes  a  jobber  in  cattle,  horses,  &c. 
and  sometimes  adds  to  these  the  profession  of  medical  science 
i;i  the  treatment  of  live  stock.  The  proprietor,  however,  docs 
iiut  linil  his  account  in  all  this :  A  higher  rent  must  be  paid,  and 
new  schemes,  however  disagreeable,  must  be  tried :  The  land 
must  b?  eiiclosetl,  manured,  gently  cropped  and  kept  clean ;  fal- 
low an  J  gi-een  crops  introduced;  something  like  a  regular  rota- 
ti'in  observed;  and  the jobbinjr  branch  entirely  laid  aside.  Those 
uho  do  not  vhn^e  to  follow  these  novelticji  must  quit,  and  their 
plice  be  supplicil  by  others.  3^/,  A  numl>er  of  thoM?  farms  are 
sucvessivciy  cuiubiued  into  one  large  lUriu  j  or  a  single  individual 
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becomes  possessed  of  scvrrnl  of  thc4ii  lyiitg  dclachcd.  If  tf 
ill  ihi»  M-cund  stt^,  ituir  thtifrarnieii  exiviit  of  tand  i*  found  in 
llie  vctujiulioii  cif  one  tui-mei-,  aud  iht  ^ivat»t  iinnniviMDCiit 
miuJe  iijion  iheolil  tn^inngcuient.  The  fc*  who  have  iiUroducfJ 
or  MoiicNt  adt^ted  tkllow^,  tamif>>^  aiid  Mwn  peMM-^,  niny  for 
a  lime  add  IJimi  to  farm  s*  their  cupUid  iiM'JTiu«»,  aitd  mill  pty 
a  Iti^hcr  rttnl  ihiui  their  lo»  skilful  iKnghhnan.  This  li»gr  unut 
do  by  cBTTviJig  to  market  a  jjreaier  and  more  \'aluHbi(^  prodncp. 
Tlie  home  cDiisuniptioii  Uiat  had  been  waitwl  iii  tlio  MiDrporL  of 
idio  hatKs,  and  iiuproductivc  and  utoltltiil  lfli>»ijr,  in  diitiiliiWiMi 
by  munitKof  uiuchiiifry,  better  Jniplc'iurnlo-,  niui  a  tu'irc  rvpuUi 
divinioii  tutd  Krranf^eineiit  ol'  tnhour.  'Dk-  difFercni  opcmuont- 
ol'tlic^iuoiiaiv  cutciHed  widi  (jrt-aUT  llictlityand  di-ejiatirh  f  10 
every  dillcrent  foil  8  ^uiMblii  cn>p  is  appra|triiH<ii ;  a«id  toa*«y  | 
^{iiDhty  o£  piuU)n.%  sucb  lito  ttorj;  a>  mil  j  ithl  lite  luoil  [)Kifil- 
■iblv  rtitunK.  Conipdritt,  boMmxr,  niih  tlic  &iriiu;r  occtifdrn^ 
this  jp-eat  thnner  KUstiiJiui  Mtmc  vmnll  !<M?r^t  nuny  litllo  iirofiu 
<MUiiiot  he  attended  to,  ii-mi  wiiich  his  ('rL-drrvMors  {iwiVnl 
much  ]idv.int(ige  i  and  the^n,  nddtnl  totlK-  vtihu:  ol-tbdi-  cwn  to* 
botii-,  m(\  thftc  t>t'  tiidr  loiiiiho-,  vrhicit  iiiiiy  have  bcL-ri  Mly  ^- 
qunl  tu  tlifir  liuidly  fX[u'iiM«s  |>)'<^vi.-iit  biui '  IrMi)  |*auua^  lu* V 
lliing,  or  Jroiu  jiayinj^it  hij^iet  r«ni,  ni^TKljr  brcAiwc  tlwtvo 
jiow  only  0I1P f*uii«i''>  tiuuilyio  lx>  nuiititniiiixl.  But, ciialpand 
Avith  tWc  whii  lire  to  MiccL'ed  Irijn,  hi^'dioadviiiiu^  ate  ■Muvli 
greater,'  aai\  he  won  begins  to  pei^-ciw  llwi  Uii^  ritrniiiif;  oohcUim- 
must  be  coiiirncteil  at  Uie  pik)  of  Ids  laatic*.  I''m'.  /'ifffy,  w  mwu 
B.t  iho  iww  prnc'iio^s  have  beeit  proved  lo  bi-  luorc  p.riifitiiblt  ihnii 
tlu!  old,  tlipy  ai'o  adopted  hy  many  i«  »jiitL>  of  prpjndru'S,  umj 
tiie  circle  hvcoinnt  speedily  more  awl  more  gxieiuivo.  'iltcro 
are  now  a  gi-cat  many  coRi|)('titora  in  ibe  HchJ  potwaonl  of'  cu- 
pitnl,  siidieiojic  Tor  n  tiirm  at' uich  a  ii^e,  as  may  giw  OiD  ruv- 
^Ioyini;iit  to  (itic  t'tninef,  who,  besides  bi'iiii;  npuii  mi  etiual  (ao^ 
iiig  widi  thi  grfat  lUrmcr  tii  |ioint  of  (kin,  cuu  Miperuitciid  e- 
very  operaUim  hiiiltdt',  ftiid  tiiii»  pcrluriit  iliitleut  expetuc;  U 
Ihc  tame  luoe  tliat  uvvn'  minute  MMu-ce  ot'  emidunieiit  oonirr- 
Iiiilcs  to  his  income,  ^'ilh  lJie*t'  ndvah!i^e«,  the  man  who 
wishc'M  to  otcnpy  four  or  five  separate  faiaii>  eannoi  contrnd  j  aud 
iproprifUir*,  mcUh^  imm  n  jutt  regard  to  tlieir  awn  iuieroi,  pre- 
Icr  the  tenaittK  wJto  eaii  pay  ilieni  llie  highest  rcjits,  oth«r  cir- 
cuitistaiiceH  being  the  suine.  In  thi«  wny,  Uiou}^h  the  uzc  uJ* 
ikrm»  is  6lill  unetfual,  hulh  in  the  khiiic  euuiily,  and  in  dilfefdit 
cnuntiex,  it  is  tlic  nmurul  dlect  of  ilie  geniTat  diffusion  of  skill 
and  capitiU)  to  reduce  them  Id  the  tnost  profitable  sUc,  accord- 
ing to  the  inniia^ement  best  adapted  to  ibe  ufiturid  andloc*Jof 
cunistances  of  ilje  land.  "^ 
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Bui  it  may  still  W  nnejifd  llint  this  profitaUle  »i/e  for  the  land- 

.]onl  iuhI  uimiU)  nitiy  Jiot  be  so  t^r  tbe  public.  Now,  what  u  the 
jtiU'rcM  of  llie  piihhc,  but  to  have  the  •jreatcst  p&jEihle  i^uunCiiy 
^'  f^in  and  butcher  mcfil  produ(:«.'(l,  and  bruuf;;ttt  toi  market'^ 
Huw  call  ihat  be  doitc  if  tlic  IjikI  is  ixit  uccii{>k-u  in  a  mnnner 
the  most  {irnfitablt;  for  ilii;  parties  wIjo  aro  more  inuncdiateljr 
Vono.-rpi'il,  and  tiho  juiti  ihdr  capital,  okiU  nnd  iabniir,  to 
tuixc  ibat  iirtidocf  ?  What  ia  rajccd,  and  can  be  spared  fi'om 
the  hfimo  coiiBotnption  of  the  limd,  nio«  be  carried  to  tnsrkm 
fer  the  Kiiiinktcticc  vf  »  iiiiiDcrow!  popiibti'in  not  oiiE;:i(;cd  in 
agrioiltiirr.  Tlic  ui>tur:tl  tiKix-jiiw;  of  livu  »tock,  mid  ihc  unniiul 
Rpnxluction  of  Hrain  and  root3,  render  it  imiiossiblc  for  tli* 

I  Anncr  to  Mithhnlij  hiv  produce,  or  commaoc]  n  monopoly  price. 
AU  tliat  he  can  do,  is  wftat,  in  other  circtimBtanccs,  the  middle- 
Van  must  do  in  lii^  piscc — caiiiUizc  hi»  supply  throughout  the 
gar ;  and  by  tlic  xcnrcity  or  ammduiice  of  tliot  )iup[)ly>  (be  price 
to  iho  ciiiniiinicr-niusi  ix-  regulBtcfl. 

>     We  AtiW  not  imjtiire  huw  far  thetninule  elIptmDnl«  of  land. 

'faito  which,  it  u  said,  the  iDonntains  of  Switzerland  and  tlie 
•mpire  of  China  are  divided,  would  co:;tribute  to  the  prosperity 
of  tlii«  onuntry,  and  to  inditHda.-il  hiippiiic^.  It  is  enough  to 
ntnatky  that,  in  a  (<Tcat  manuractiiring  and  conimerciid  naUoD, 
«iich  a  mrAsttrr  i%  inipracticnblc. 

Upon  tht^  whole,  the  hert  aize  of  a  fArm,  is  that  which  will 
produce  the  highest   revcniw   to  tlie  proprietor,   whether   ic 

'•onsiit  of  a  tvw  ncrrK,  or  ns  miiny  liiomsiinds  i  but  that  &ite  in 
'fiahic  to  frequent  »)trratii>».  A«  it  it  tiK-relbre  improper,  on  the 
onehKnd,  toiienntt  the  buildtn(r«  and  It-ncei  tfTttfiu-m  to&il  in- 
to dixrepair,  bccatise  tlie  tenant  may  have  little  occaition  for 
them  ill  his  preient  »:alc  of  farraiii^ ;  it  is  equally  io,  on  the  o* 
ther,  to  stipulate  for  his  extiuBivo  resuloiicc.  We  contend  far  iho 
principle  of  antvcrud  )it>crly,  both  to  lundk^rds  and  trnaots,  in 

C  their  respective  siocksi^^ur  a  ftw,  but  (airly 
lion— fltid  for  judicioiu  aiul  cijuitaltle  cove- 
f  &c.  *""   " 
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JiSFISir  OF  AcXJCtriTUMOZ  PuSUCjtTSOyS' 

A«T.  1.  General  I'irK  of  Ike  AfiHadlurc  of  Jtcnf'rrv'ilhf,  an^mi 
Jeeount  ^f  its  Ctimmare  an4  yiimufadtaes :  Draw  uji  Jur  ti£ 
Considp-alion  of  (fit  Roard  of  AgTiruHure.  By  John  WjliOOi 
}Jicoli  LondoQ.    CoiiitiMblu  &  Co.  £(li»t)urgli,  &c  pp.  374. 

The  county  t^  Rcn&ew  contains  nearly  24' I  sqiiatv  nQc*, 
or  lii4, 1 5i^  En^^lirih  acres ;  nnd  is  divided  uy  tluB  uuiliar  into 
three  dUtiicls:  the  W/%,  cxtcndirg  over  ibl,,>10  ncrcsi  lltfr 
Middle,  or  GtKiUf  rinn^,  40,.ih()  j  aiid  ili«  Ftal,  or  iMi^k  latidt, 
ihc  remainder.  I'he  Mnil  of  the  fim  divi<.iou  in  said  to  be  a  Ircc 
lifflit  o«riIi.  on  fl  dr)-  Imtiom  of  gravel  or  wltiiutone  {  the  «ah^ 
H>il«riI)Cf«cunilgrnoraIly  tiU^  or  a  mixture  urdloncfi  andlietvy. 
cUv)  and  rt-teiitivi-  iif  niijiidurei  and  in  the  lliird  dinsioa,  ibe 
mil  ID  for  the  inont  purt  a  deep  ricti  Win,  uiul  M«m.s  to  be  a 
dptHisilion  «jf  vcgptaulc  moul^  fnini  tlie  bi^bci-  {kuok.  In  ilic 
HiHv district,  tiio  grounds  are  often  vcrr  barren,  prodiiciijg  linn 
and  tieatb  ;  and  many  parts  are  covered  wiib  deep  nios*,  wbicn 
alao  pnrvoils  in  tlte  flat  district-  In  tlie  Middle  one,  nonittui  no- 
curs;  and  tlic-tuil  if- leilS  direr^fictl.  'Hie  cUntate,  like  that  of 
si)  the  wcsti^^m  coiiiilics,  is  nioi&t;  btil  tbt-  quantity  oP  ratii, 
^vhich  is  not  bo  grciil  a:^  in  some  of  the  wehLern  cuuiitim  of  Enff- 
I:uid,  is  Dot  KD  much  to  be  dreaded  a&  its  frequency,  'lite  Mt4t- 
die  district  abounds  in  miaeraEi^,  amon<c«t  wliicb  coal  and  limc- 
btunc  mre  wroti^bt  to  u  great  extent.  'I'he  county  is  interMd- 
cd,  and  cxcclU'iitiy  uutvied  dy  l)ie  Cryd<'  and  otber  riven  and 
stri^ams;  and  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  tiic  cuial  l>ctwveu 
Glasgow  and  ^Vrdroasan  in  A;r&hirc,  part  of  which  U  already 

PXCCIltwl. 

Tiie  rent  of  the  landed  property  of  tbc  county,  indudioa 
8,500^.  far  gardens,  fi-iheriex,  mines,  &c..  amounted,  tn  IftlO, 
to  126,000/.,  which  is  idmnst  double  the  reiiiul  trf  I7!t5.  It  u 
divided  among  S£0  proprietors,  cxclutiive  of  feuartbcluw  lOt 
ScoU  of  Valuation.  i.iind,  to  the  ynlue  of  about  a  million  Slcr- 
ting,  or  nearly  one  ihinl  dftbcwbnlc  Kbir«,  has  been  tran&ferred 
by  sale  wiUiiti  the  taKl  40  yi^krt.  Kevei-ilu-IcAS,  abt^iit  50,000  a- 
cres  are  held  under  tcttlenienta  of  entail,  or  nearly  ihrcc^Mivcntha 
of  th«r  whole  valuaiiun  of  the  county.  'Ilie  b-ccbotd  pruporty, 
Willi  few  exceptions,  lioWs  of  (bo  Prince  of  Wales,  as  Prince 
flMd  Stcwftrd  of  S^Hitlami  j  btil  two-serenthb  have  beco  fvoedf 
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and  we  held  nrnuVgects  superior,  for  payment  of  a  triflinc  cjiiit- 
rent )  though  somMimcs  ihe  feti-duly  U  so  h'\0\  as  a  boli  affrrain 
per  acre  yearly.  Few  of  tl>c  phipnclor'  occiiny  exlcnsJrp  paru 
of  their  CKtatOK  j  an<l  in  fjeneral  the  county  is  It- 1  iii  Rmall  fnrm!!. 
— FariiM  exceeding  tOrt  acrci  of  (ifood  arsole  land  are  but  rare  j 
and  even  in  the  hijjhe*t  division,  the  most  extensive  fumta  dd- 
doni  exceed  4W  or  500  acre*.  Tliorc  aro  «iil  many  IcTiitnts 
who  occitf^  only  K*  the  extent  oFSO/.  or  40/. ;  snd  a  numltcr  qV 
■fnnll  [Mv«ftes.sioiiB  under  20/.  yearly.  It  is  needless  to  add,  Uiat 
die  accommodations  in  fiirm  house?  and  ofricrt  muct  correspond 
to  tlicso  diminutive  fnl-mji,  and  ihni  c()lla(;cK  fi)r  fiirm-liitwiircfs 
■re  t>ut  !('ldo[D  necessary  ;  for  upon  alt  little  farms,  a  pri-ferunce 
it  givi-n  to  iinmDri'ied  seni'ants.  As  the  esiabliiihinent  of  dllnccs 
and  allotments  of  Kind,  from  portions  of  20  bctos  downnurxLi, 
Itavc  been  recomrnciidrd  in  the  wet-tern  pounu'e*  of  Scotland,  *e 
shall  transcribe  the  obtervatioiu  of  this  nnihor,  n'h<«(t  constant 
-  iwridenci^  in  RcnfrewHhire,  for  more  than  30vear»,  inu>t  f^rc 
much  weight  to  hit  sentiments  concerning  this  mode  of  ucca- 
pation. 

•  CharnelfT  ^  Ae  Fart)tert.—Tht  fanners  in  thl«  enunty  are  « 

*  fmgal  and  induitrinui  cl.iu  of  men.     At  no  very  disunt  period, 

*  howrver,  they  appear  tn  hnve  heen  grossly  ij-norant  of  their  own 

*  intertit.    Injtrfence  and  indinenee,  prejudice  s^iaiFMt  newcunmrn* 

*  and  alciclinieat  to  old  habilt,  trrm  to  have  obm  acted  entry  kind 

*  of  improirement.     Innea<l  of  tYusting  to  tlie  sulixtantisl  profits  that 
•'miRht  tijvu  been  dtfriTed  from  a  vijtorcu^  and  Oiligcht  ciiltxtre,  ibcf 

*  comidercd  ciircRie  p-Jtrtimunyi  and  Hjfid  economy,  to  Ijg  t}ic  lols 

*  means  of  procuring  tor  their  f.(ni9lie»  &je  necvt^nrict  of  liTc'     Tbef 
'  bred  wcrsCr  :u>d  mjnycd  ftviet  c-nmforts,  than  labouiers  auJ  me- 

*  duinin.     It  muit  be  remarked,   however,  that  these  obmratioiu 

*  arc  princtpally  applicable  to  small  tenants,  n-hn  kept  one  oe  two 

*  horses,  and  which  iher  wnmaht  for  l;irc  during;  the  eroaicr  pate 

*  of  the  year-     The  sm^Inest «!  ibeir  farms,  f  .lie  iii  Ilea  nil  y  ilescubed 

*  in  die  knsQflgc  of  the  coonty  hy  the  term  p^Jlr),  and  their  want 

*  of  capitid  to  l»iag  thoie  tmzU  p^stesiions  into  that  complete  lUte 

*  of  impcoremeni  of  which  they  svere  capable,  seem  to  have  boen 
'  the  caute*  of  dve  dvpreised  itate  of  ihit  e[i«  of  men. 

■  Bui  the  number  cf  i!i«ie  small  tenants  is  now  f;reatly  derreased ; 

*  sod  the  condilitm  of  those  that  rcmun  ha  been  imprpveil  by  the 
'  increaic  of  population,  and  coaic^nent  tiae  in  tlie  price  of  agricul- 

*  total  produce. 

•  The  p<B«iMiri  of  larger  portions  of  land  are  more  aiSuer-t  and 

*  independent ;   employ  greater  ttr-cit  in  the  culiirniion  of  their 

■  jTCundt ;  are  poswsseJ  of  jreiitor  SHpacity :  and  have  jliuys  su(- ' 
»  cewfully  piotecoted  better  uhenies  of  improvement. '  p.  G7. 68. 
The  avemgc  land  rent  of  the  county  is  prob.-itih'  a'wut  r  ?s.  :id. 
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per  Scots  acr^i  aDdt.iilgeucra].  the  whole  is  noirpnuJI  i»  roontyj^ 
though,  M  bitv  AS  1793,  bc«i<I«  roviK-y  pAji'incol".  there  wero. 
facaU  hcfis,  kIk-i-j),  &c  and  cv«n  Hcrvicex.  svcli  lu  pUin^hing, 
towtiij^,  am!  miiDy  othon  ciiactcd.  Ucni  i.i  eUreuiel^'  viu'uilMe* 
both  «&  du;  land  is  tieoj-ar  or  more  diuaiit  rrom  the  ntijjutoiu 
towns  aod  miuiurnctitring  villA^^cM  ttC  ihls  nnd  tlu*  nciglibuuriDj; 
county  of  Ltuiark,  nnrl  nccor^iig  co  (hn  (liffiiTciU  <i(i^<x!s  of  it3 
fcrtititj,  which  Lb<!  aiilhur  .jtit^tly  considers  to  be  the  chkT  ciuse 
uf  (he  difference  of  rents.  Some  of  the  poorest  land  b  not  obtnc 
■^.  an  Rcre ;  and  the  best  is  so  high  lu  even  7/.,  for  &  few  ainalJ 
Iota.  KivL'  hujidn-d  acta,  within  two  miW*  of  Ghn^H',  were 
Intdy  let  lU  'lOOOl. ;  and,  in  I B07,  •  4!>6  acrea  of  fertiJv  bind,  of 
'  the  lordbhijl  of  PaUJcy,  lying  ne&r  tlic  town,  accomaindatud 

*  wkh  good  roatis,  and  in  a  favourahic  situation  fur  mamire-iuid 

*  mai'kcts,  with  the  privilege  of  subscttinf;;,  w(U  let  by  public 

*  roup,  in  six  farms,  for  19  wrt*,  at  I90itl-,  or  iKnriv  SA  17a. 

*  per  Scots  ftciv. '  The  reader  may  cotnpare  ifci*  wuK  tht  ri- 
<1ici]Iou9  uccoiint^  of  1  rrl.  anil  ev^  20/.  per  acre  being  paiii  Ibc, 
farms  in  iome  other  County  Ucports.  Patches  of  gtuuiid  lor 
TUirscrics  or  gardens,  lutd  ior  bleacliSdtb,  ntid  also  a  &<\  actci 
immvdintely  adjoining  liiiyrc  Iuudk,  aire  no  doubt  iel  nt  bijilict 
rents  t  but  llicw  wc^iio  niorf  to  b«  conuilered  an  a  criucion  of 
itw  value  of  land  l(>r  Mfirictilliny},  or  when  let  JA  lamn,  ibao  n 
tmRor  of  iin  acre  of  land  ai  (arernuck,  rated  at  IS^lU-,  or  small 
i^MaenU  fur  buitdins,  at  l  f>,O0O/.  per  acre. 

^il  ia  well  known,  Umt  tithes  nre  but  lightly  fcJt  in  .Scothuul 
aK»tax  upon  properly  ;  and  that  they  nro  in  no  retpoct  •  bor-' 
rten  upon  tlio  occupierK  of  land,  e^icepliiif;  pt^rhnnn  in  some  of 
the  Northern  isles,  where  they  are  «li(l  paid  in  kind.  Kvsn  in 
tlie  few  cn«e«  in  which  a  proprietor  cannot  pitrcliaM  hi«  lEtbcs, 
the  following  extract  will  show  how  much  betier  arraiiireinetitk, 
for  the  interest  of  agiicullurc  M  least,  are  made  ia  the  NoitlHRn 
than  in  the  Sontliern  division  of  the  islund. 
*  At  ike  earl;r  period  (1587)  already  mentioned,  when  the  whole 

*  church  landx  ana  teinds  in  Scotland  were  lutnexed  to  the  crown  hf 

*  act  of  parliament,  (uch  church  lands  as  Iiad  been  prcvtontlf  dit* 

*  posed  or  granted  to  coUfges  and  *cliool(i  were  excepted ;  and  aAer- 

*  wards  (ia  1641]  when  an  act  wat  pa»cd  entitling horiiora  to  ta\ue 
'  or  purchase  their  icindi.  the  tcindi  b«h:ngtnjF  to'  college*.  tcbooU. 
'  and  hospital*,  were  prOh!t>!tcd  itnia  bcinf;  sold,  but  might  be  vn- 
'  lued.  The  Univcrsilj  of  Glatj^ow  arc  proprietor!  of  the  leindt  of 
'  several  punishes  in  the  neighbour  hood  of  diat  city.     Their  ri^hlt  tu 

*  titlics  in  Renfrewshire,  «tend  owlj  o»cr  the  lands  of  Polmadie. 

*  Ftafjg,  'I'itwDod,  und  Shields,  ia  the  piirish  of  Govan  t  to  tlic  wltole 
■  of  ihv  parinb  tif  Renfrew,  which  waj  aociendjr  "  »parmHap  an^ 
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*  the  centrt!  oT  C:ith<:urt(  viiJ  |i^  lure  belcnKcd  tn  tli«  vxiat  wc 

*  The  tcinili  in  dii*  c-ne  art  Mitiibr  l«  tlie  litlMi  bi  Lnjtlancl ;  an^ 

*  the  only  difiVrcnce  in  the  sitiintiuiii  of  pmnticuin  of  i;rti»nd  in$cot> 

*  land,  ihr  titlict  nl'  wliitli  bel'>ngf  d  to  coIW^cl,  fit..  So.,  anil  iif  pro- 

*  prictnrs  in  Knglaml  in,  that  the  proptieior  in  iicoiland,  bjr  ohtainioR 
'  his  tcinds  valued  under  the  act  16H,  ha*  it  in  h'*  poi'fr  to  (t« 

■  thcM  tcinds  iixriJ  at  a  tihh  [^art  if  the  pirtcni  rent  ^  whirh  trinJ- 

*  dntjr  cannot  in  I'u'urv  be  incmvrd.     This  i*  a  j-ruai  anJ  imprtfi- 

*  am  difference,  and  it  unif'^rnily  pi'^ucct  a  rnudcraiioD  on  the  pait 

■  of  UEii<re(^itie&  in  Irvyin^  ih^r  icind,  in  mdcr  thiit  tliu  heritcsk  ic^y 

*  not  be  induced  to  have  tocounc  to  a  raluaiio.i. 

'  The  GoUeft^  of  C>\i»fsyv  wtre  in  use  to  allow  the  htiitoT*  (a  pos- 

*  m*  llicir  teiad>  on  Icabej  of  oincieen  years,  imcwed  fruin  iJine  »> 
f  timci  mi  teceiving  a  smid  modu*  in  o^nie  nf  compotitiun,  and  a 
*■  imiU  annual  n-nt  in  money  and  grain  ;  and  we  find  ihu  till  witli- 

*  in  these  Uit  twenty  or  lliiity  years,  few  of  the  hcritpn  of  the  pa- 

*  ruhes,  i>f  wliicJi  till:  college  of  Glasgow  arc  tituUiii  obtained  valiia- 

*  tioni  of  their  leindx  j  but  the  rapid  rise  of  runts,  and  the  progrrst 
-*  of  agticuliural  improveirienl,  since  tlie  sep^r-itinn  of  Grcjt  nribtiti 

*  from  tlie  American  colnnies,  have  had  tlie  elTeci  of  making  tnost 

*  r>f  the  beriton  ralne  their  teindt.     It  is  but  juilicc  to  remarlc,  that 

*  the  parties  have  been  disposed  to  scnlc  with  each  othet  in  a  fair 

*  and  liberal  mnnncr.     In  several  iiutancexi  heritors  have  ^ot  the 

*  tAod  fiivd  at  4i.  per  acre  :  and  oooe  of  them,  it  ik  bclievedi  pay 
'  more  than  1 3t. '  pi.  7S— 75. 

Assmmcfits  (or  the  pour  nro  not  knonii  m,  a  char^o  imoii 
IbikI,  excef>line  in  two  poriaJiei.,  the  Abbey  of  l^oisluy.  and  Kil- 
Ijarclijin ;  in  ilie  former  of  wlikli  ihry  amount  to  aooiit  4  prr 
cmi-  of  tlif  rent,  and  in  the  IbHw  to  2  {  per  cent.  Thw  coj  " 
tnbuiinn  i^  (li\-idcd  equally  between  the  Iniullord  and  tortiuitf 
it  die  case  in  aJI  the  landnnrd  jiarishe^  of  SciKlaiid,  where  fli 
AocsinieDU  lire  impowd-  But  it  tiiiif.t  not  be  ihoiij^liti  in  k>  p 
puloas  a  riMimy  u  KeiifrL^-,  and  nhcrc  inor?  tban  tlm-e-lnurth^ 
of  the  inhabitunts  reside  in  townn,  and  ttrc  einjiloynl  iu  luaiio- 
Acturcs  and  commerce,  that  no  other  8s>«t>«ni<?nt4  are  rctjuired  ( 
fbr  the  >iini  ftcUully  di&lrilniifi)  to  tl>o  poor  is  said  tu  be  probci- 
Uy  no!  less  thiin  It.ootW.,  or  a  ninth  part  of  tin:  whi^crcnlul  of 
tlie  county,  bcjidei  priirate  charities. 

In  ihu  Section  on  Leases,  we  arc  informed,  that  *  many  pro- 
►  ptieton  are  t»ow  reducing  the  l«cgt}i  of  leaie^  to  ten  or  "iwtlre 

*  years.  In  general,  bowevcr,  this  happens  wh«n  a  renewal  itgrani- 
<'  ed  two  or  threic  yean  before  tlie  eipinitioti  of  ibe  fL.imiET  leaie  t  n 

*  practice  which  is  obrioody  beneficul  to  both  landJwlden  and  tc> 

*  nanu  t  u  the  tenant,  in  tliit  case,  never  alb^Wi  liis  farm  to  get  out 

*  U'  good  cnndition  ;  so  that  his  prolit*  continoe  >teady  \  and  he  ii 

*  enabled  to  pay  a  higher  rent  to  tl>e  proprietor,  than  1*«  could 

*  were  be  to  commence  wldi  a  rDa-oni  ftroj. '  p,  8i . 

1,'ptMi  ttd*  iit«*hali  (;ikL-  leave  Iu  n^mark,  itiai  IU  or  1: 
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b  mod)  |no  »h<irt  >  pcrLn]  of  Icav,  even  in  ihr  b»t  cultirglcij  ' 
Mtnitia  orSci'tkiiil — and,  «re  aIiouU  think,  ma^tbc  a  ^ayvxnnte 
mDUurv  in  Retirrv«bhJn> ;  irulcod  nmrp  »n  fdr  laniUitms  lliia 
tcnnnb,  if  !l  is  expected  that  the  ctrcubling  mnJium  of  the 
country  shall  mtt  be  n-placcd  upon  its  natural  uid  oaljr  tak 
romulatioo.  The  inimedmti!  effect  ufa  retum  tn  cash  parniGDi^ 
must  be  to  diminish  tbe  rxtcntof  the  ctrcuLiiinD,  ;md  to  nuio 
the  tnaHiet  vaJiie  of  any  p*en  portion  of  it  in  a  comparaoo  with 
iann  produce,  as  well  as  moet  other  artitle^.  Ii  wiO  raquin! 
tnudi  more  corn  lo  purcKa^o  a  f*aiiiea  then,  than  it  due»  at  pre- 
vent 10  purduue  a  baiUt  nute  ol'  the  suite  dnioatiuaiioft.  But 
it  ifl  iil»n  an  unwise  taeaHire,  in  aov  rvent*  in  a  coioity  wbcn 
larjvp  inTcktroent*  nf  capital  am  nect^sasy  to  tmnf^  the  am  ta  iu 
i>i)^est  productive  condition,  which,  thefe  U  eii^noc  in  tbe 
Report,  tonit  be  the  raae  in  this  ctmnlj-.  Tbe  Mtpedieacf  ooil 
adrnnwc^  to  both  parties  of  rctie«!ii;»tt  !ea«c  two  ordireejmrt 
liefon:  the  expiry  of  tbe  formDr  oce,  are  ^er\'  jnstly  KtstetJ  {  hut 
we  have  sonic  doubifi  if  [bis  can  be  safely  oonc  npoa  cntailwl 
estates,  of  vrhidi  tborr  t«  k>  luri>P  a  proportion  in  RonfnnrablK. 
Tn  ftomt*  insUnces,  u>devd,  nrw^caiei  h/ivc  been  *itilAined,  wboi 
ehallengej  b;  a  succeeding  bcir  ;  but  only,  so  fiir  sk  w6  knoa-, 
from  the  date  wlwn  tlicjr  were  underUcMid  to  cotniDcaoe>  and 
Dot  fnini  the  dsir  of  thr  cxpintiion  of  (bo  former  Icitsc. 

The  Cvwttanh  of  Ltait  >t:cni  to  be  quite  lu  liberal  aa  tn  oiIkt 
oonntiei.     '  Strict  ruka  mot-ctin;;  the  nttalion  of  crop*,  and 

*  ntode  of  culture,  arc  seluoni  pru^bed  ( '  and  in  the  case  oC 
seven  Urmt  tujar  Paitley,  kt  i  u  i  »07,  *  the  tenant*,  for  Uic  fir>t 

*  (iftM-n  jean  of  tlie  1«ms,  were  nut  bound  to  anr  pw^cdoi 

*  rotaiiiin. '  T^k  i^nuits,  howetiir,  *  arc  conuooulj  bound  to 
■  koep  twO' third*  of  ilicir  Earou  in  fcroM,  so  that  the  land  may 

*  be  pjutureil  double  the  lime  it  '»■  plrai<;brd. '  Tltcre  i«  on* 
dauie,  iniieed,  tt-hicb  would  be  thuuttht  a  verr  vitnunlinar]r 
one  in  sevenl  well  cultiTat«]   countieii.     *  Where  ibere  an 

*  Tontij;  littl;^,  the  tenant  i<i  not  allowed  to  krepiJirvp. '  The 
propricton  of  ttiii  cuiuily  may  curvb-  know,  ilmt  n  y^ood  paling 
will  presrrvcsii'oung  bedfrc,  until  h  becomw  a  fence  itself,  fruni 
tbe  Leicuttrt  \mc^  at  tbcep,  tliao  «bicb  no  animal  would  pay 
to  well,  aiMl  M)  much  improre  tlunr  pasture*  t  aud  al  llia  mn« 
time  tliit  breed,  when  iu  value  bod  btien  once  well  a-ncMtaiHslt 
would  1i3m1  to  the  (cenetal  eiiltiviittoti  of  sown  gTa.<«ef:,  and  also 
of  turnips  otvrall  tiiedry  lands  of  the  county.  In  the  lorm 
towns  of  ltcnfre«  >J)ire,  there  couM  be  av  want  of  a  cuarkct  for 
&t  munna  }  and  it  is  bvdeved,  the  iuperior  etdiivaliint  *a  neW^ 
vary  for  rearing  ailfl  fntlenin^  tlinn,  would  still  producse  •  fuS 
suuily  of  niitic  luxl  other  dairy  prodiKc. 

To  tlie  diapier  on  Implemetits,  (here  is  evidcnoe  of  the  RlJe 
]»rflg^%s  wLiui  iiugrovcd  iigricBJturc  iut»  loatle  in  ihU^  «ewi^  i 
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Th«  Heat*  plough  i*  «iU  in  itmme  cmamnn  uie  j — iniplements  for 
the  horie-boeiiig  liusbandrv  are  hardly  known ; — stid  there  were 
but  two  or  three  ilii'ashiHg  machines  in  the  cuuiity  n  lew  yx-ar^ 
ago. 

'  Some  of  the  churns.  It  is  Itflirvod,  are  peonliar  to  the  coiintj- 
'  Many  arc  vrroii^^hc  by  a  lever  in  a  manner  timiUr  lo  the  wotldng 
'  of  a  pump  ;  in  which  ca«c  the  chain  ii  in  a  vortical  or  nprii*ht  pou> 

*  tion,  aaJ  the  end  of  the  churn-staff  is  connected  with  one  end  of  the 

*  lever.     But  the  moat  miteriul  improvemeni  h  the  invemiiHi  of 

*  cbdrtt-milk  by  t}ie  apphcatlonof  a  v.-ateTwheel.    The  churn  b  this 

*  caie  ii  tn  the  form  of  a  Kngsheatt,  and  lytti  fiied  ill  an  horiuontkl 

*  poiitioQ.     Thu  frame  for  brealcmj;  the  milk  U  moved,  with  a  mo> 

*  dente  veJncity.  on  an  axis  pasting  tlirough  tlie  centre  of  the  chumi 

*  while  the  chum  itself  nmaini  nt  rest  t  and,  to  prevent  tlie  escape 

*  of  the  milk,  the  aperture  for  admitting  die  axis  is  small,  and  cl«e- 
'  ly  fitted.  The  wKole  appar^iu*  is  simnle,  and  is  limilar  to  what  it 
'  employed  in  a  cnmmnn  corn-mill.     'ITie  expense  is  small,  and  the 

*  aiivani.(c;e  in  savinp  labour  ftrcat.     The  hotter,  in  eonseqiu'nec  of 

*  the  equable  and  conttani  mition,  is  supposed  lo  be  el  a  better 

*  (jualityi  and  in  grcjier  quantity,  than  what  ti  produced  by  the 

*  cotamoa  mode.     When  water  cannot  be  obtained,  a  horse  might 

*  be  employed. '    p.  89. 

Thi»  cotiiity  is,  in  general,  vrcU  cncloncd  j  nnd  it  is  computed 
tliat,  in  many  aua,  rents  have  been  mlvancwl  30  per  cent,  from 
that  cau«e  alone,  (ipon  th«  inquiry,  >Vhotber  enclosures  have 
increuscd   or  diminished  popalatioii  I    the  author  obserres — 

*  'nirrearc  the '<tronjD;i>»t  reasons  lo  believe,  that  the  numbers 

*  of  the  country  part  of  the  countj-  have  decreased  i '  bitt  ihia 
he  justly  ascribes  to  the  introjiiclion  iind  progress  of  muiiulitc- 
tures,  which  have  otcasioftcil  the  resort  of  the  cottars  or  farm 
lalHwn:rs  lo  lotviis  aiid  villujjes,  rather  tlinn  to  enclosing.  A% 
Oii!  number  of  tanners  has  Wen  alw  diminishod,  he  thinks  tllat 
eccluisurcs  niay  havo  contributed  to  this,  by  rendering  larfro 
tiuii]»  mure  easily  tiiau.ii{cd.     Uul,  as  he  iiropurly  mids,.— '  XUx* 

*  juncUun  of  fariuh,  in  me  decree  iu  Mhlch  it  has  lakco  place  in 

*  jM^ufrewtiiire,  muu.  be  considered  rather  adrautaj^gu^lhaii 
'  pr^udicial  to  die  intcrcsu  of  the  county. '  It  is  certainly 
tniCi  tliut  noQc  of  llic  had  conMti|iiencv«  which  have  been  aaiil 
to  rcKuit  fnun  tu  uiiiafj^-iiieiit  ai  liu-ms,  have  extended  to  this 
couiuy. 

Ttiis  question  may  perhaps  bo  ho!^  aiiiciverwl  by  pittling  att- 
other,  id  so  fiir  at  least  a«  ri^pL-ct*  the  enckaing  fJnrable  wod. 
—  What  \*  the  management  atlojited  before  and  after  ciieto'hig?' 
Jf,  bctbre  enclosing,  uic  land  is  maoM^  under  h  cuiirse  of  two 
crops  lutd  a  fallow,  and  is  aSlorsturS*  b»d  down  to  pcfmnnenc 
jKwturc,  tlirrc  nlii»l  certainly  Ix;  adlaiinutionoflhc  rural  popti-! 
Ulion.  Bill  ifeiuduftcd  lan3»are  kept  undcrarotuliun  of  white 
,  ftud  giceo  ircpi  ocd  paslurw,  as  U  the  gem-rs!  iiractlL-j;^  i^ 
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Scotland,  tlierc  must  result  rather  an  increase  than  a  diminu- 
tion, even  when  compared  with  open  lands  constantly  in  tillage; 
for  the  cuhivation  of  green  crops,  which  cannot  so  well  be  con- 
ducted upon  open  fields,  employs  a  number  of  hands  that  wt)uld 
not  be  wanteil  under  the  system  of  two  com  crops  and  a  fallow. 

*  The  first  or  more  elevated  distiict  of  this  county  is  chiefly 
'  adapted  to  pasture ;    and    only   a  small  proportion  of  the 

*  grounds  is  in  tillaffc.     In  the  middle  and  low  divisions,  the 

*  proportion  in  tillage  is  probably  about  one- fourth. ' — Fallow^ 
ing  is  practised  but  in  a  few  cases ;  and  the  most  common  ro- 
tation in  all  the  three  divisions,  is  two  successive  crops  of  oats, 
and  one  of  barley,  followed  by  pasture,  for  a  shorter  or  longer 
period,  according  to  the  capability  of  the  soil  to  undergo  a 
re])ctition  of  cropping.  In  the  first  district,  grass-seeds  are 
often  withheld,  and  the  land  must  find  a  cover  of  weeds  and 
hsrhagi?  as  it  may.  There  are,  however,  instances  of  better 
management ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  will  soon  be- 
come so  numonuis  as  to  form  the  mo>t  common  rotation;  and 
that  the  n^.ost  g(*iicr:il  })ractice  at  present,  Avili,  in  a  few  years,  be 
reported  as  excejuion*  only.  The  tillage  lands  are  chiefly  under 
croj)-;  of  oats  and  bear,  :ind  ]")otatnes  and  hay. — As  plucking 
the  bloj-.soms  from  the  potatoe  crop  has  been  recommended,  we 
fchall  extract  our  author's  observations  on  that  point. 

*  There  have  been  many  trials  of  the  effect  of  pulling  the  flowers 

*  or  bloss'-.ms  from  the  potatoe,  so  as  to  prevent  tlie  seed  from  form- 

*  inp; ;  and  the  result  has  been  an  increase  of  produce.    One  gentleman 

*  prosecuted  this  experiment  \\ith  great  care  and  attention,  during  the 

*  years  18():i  and  1801-,  in  fields  of  two  acres  each  year,  cultivated 

*  according  to  the  usual  mode,  in  drills,  and  planted  in  manure.     By 

*  taking  alternate  portions  of  equal  area  in  the  same  field;  pulling  tlie 

*  blossoms  fn^m  some  of  these  divisions,  and  leaving  others  to  ripen 

*  the  see  J ;  attending  in  the  autumn  when  potatoes  were  taken  up,  and 

*  measuring  the  produce  witli  great  care,  he  uniformly  found,  both 

*  years,  the  quantity  increased  10  or  15  per  cent,  where  the  blossoms 

*  were  taken  off;  there  being  very  few  small  potatoes  in  these  portions 

*  of  the  field.     He  also  found  the  quality  much  improved  in  conse- 

*  quence  of  the  crop  ripening  sooner  than  u^tial  where  the  blossoms 

*  had  been  pulled,  and  therefore  not  affected  by  the  frosts,  which  often 

*  set  in  so  early  that  the  growth  of  the  potatoe  is  completely  check- 

*  ed  before  it  arrives  at  maturity.     Having  thus  ascertained  that  the 

*  quantity  and  quality  of  the  potatoe  crop  is  much  improved  by 
'  pulling  the  flowers,  he  has  continued  tlie  same  practice  for  the  last 

*  fi\e  or  six  years,  on  fields  of  from  four  to  nine  acres ;  and  he  con- 
'  siders  this  experiment  well  worth  prosecution  to  any  extent.     The 

*  blossoms  are  pulled  by  children  from  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age, 
'  their  wages  sixpence  per  day,  and  the  expense  is  about  three  shil- 
■  lings  per  acre.     About  four  acres  of  potatoes,  from  which  he  took 

*  the  blossoms,  in  1808,  produced  Q5  bolls  per  acre,  Renfrewshire 
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*  measure.     The  same  practice  :ias  obtained  for  many  years  among 

*  hrritors  in  the  Glen  of  Lochwinnoch ;  as  stated  by  tlie  late  Mr 

*  M*Dowall,  in  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture; 

*  in  which  he  remarks,  that  if  it  shall  be  ascertained  by  repeated 

*  experiments  fairly  made,  that  potatoes  ripen  sooner  x^hen  the  jiowers 

*  are  taken  off^  this  consequence  of  die  practice  must  be  more  valu- 

*  able  than  the  increase  of  weight. '     p.  103,  I  Ok 

Among  the  crops  not  coininonly  cultivated  are  turnips  and 
Iluta  baga.     The  soil  of  the  middle  and  low  districts  is  said  to 

*  be  too  stiff  for  that  kind  of  crop  j  and  in  the  higher  district, 

*  the  fanners  are  prejudiced  a*;ainst  turnips,  it  being  a  general 
'  opinion  among  them,  that  Ine  crop  following  turnips,  is  far  in- 

*  ferior  in  bulk  and  quantity  to  a  crop  succeeding  potatoes. ' 
We  believe  they  are  right,  as  these  crops  are  managed  by  them ; 
and  it  would  be  very  idle  to  contend  against  an  o])inion  which 
can  be  so  easily  brought  to  the  test  of  experience.  Every  farmer 
may  know  with  certainty  whetlier  he  has  a  better  crop  after  tur- 
nips or  potatoes ;  yet  it  would  be  very  stnmge,  if,  uj)on  suit- 
able soils,  there  is  so  remarkable  a  difference  in  the  ellects  of 
turnips  and  potatoes  in  the  western  and  eastern  connties.  In 
the  Ibrmer,  the  management  of  a  potatoe  crop  is  generally  ex- 
cellent, and  that  of  a  turnip  one  slovenly  in  the  extreme.  The 
best  dung,  and  the  best  land,  are  universally  allotted  to  pota- 
.toes  ;  anr  it  is  only  the  worst  of  botli  that  falls  to  the  turnip- 
crop,  which  is  considered  as  merely  a  little  better  than  no  crop 
at  all.  The  ssubsecjucnt  management  is  of  the  same  description; 
and  if  they  should  happcii,  notwithstanding  this,  to  form  large 
roots,  it  is  so  much  the  worse  for  tlie  land  and  tlie  ensuing  crop: 
the  holes,  from  whence  the  roots  were  taken,  form  stagnant  pools 
for  receiving  the  rains  of  winter,  as  the  land  is  not  generally 
ploughed  till  spring.  The  practice  of  the  eastern  counties  is  so 
well  known  as  to  need  no  description.  It  is  very  different,  both 
in  the  preparatiim  of  the  land,  the  manure  applied,  and  tlie 
subsequent  management  of  the  crop — but  particularly  in  the 
roiisumpiion  of  it.  In  all  the  turnip  counties,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  crop  is  consumed  on  the  ground  by  sheep,  and  never 
by  cattle,  as  has  been  done  in  some  instances  in  the  western 
counties.  In  this  way  the  Innd  receives  all  the  benefit  from  their 
manure  that  was  of  such  importance  under  the  old  .sy&tem  of 
folding  them  on  outfield  pastures,  while  at  the  same  tiine  a  port 
of  the  crop  is  conveyed  to  the  feeding  byres  and  slraw-yardS| 
where  it  enlarges  and  enriches  the  stock  of  manure,  if  the 
Renfrewshire  farmers  will  try  this  method,  and  if  they  do  not 
reap  a  luxuriant  crop  upon  their  turnip  fields,  it  may  then,  and 
not  till  then,  be  concludal,  tiiat  there  is  something  in  the  soil 
or  climate  of  the  dry  land  of  the  western  counties,  that  ren- 
ders turnips  an  unprofitable  crop.  If  fallowing  is  so  little  prac- 
tised upon  the  clays,  and  turnijis  so  little  cultivated  on  the  dry 
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lands  of  this  county,  a  volume  conlJ  not  have  better  elucidated 
tli(  very  imperfect  state  of  its  husbandry  in  all  the  various  de- 
partments of  crops  and  live  stock. 

About  1 2,000/.  worth  of  lime  is  applied  as  manure  through- 
out the  county,  exclusive  of  tlie  expense  of  carriage.  The  price 
is  ()s.  per  chalder  of  16  bolLs,  the  boll  containing  from  fourto 
five  Winchester  bushels  of  slacked  lime ;  and  the  quantity  per 
acre  is  commonly  six,  seven,  or  eight  chalders.  It  is  spread  for 
the  most  part  on  pasture  gi'ounds,  from  six  to  twelve  months 
before  breaking  up.  Dung  is  sometimes  applied,  and,  it  is  said, 
with  success,  to  grass-grounds,  iat  the  rate  of  40  carts  per  acre; 
the  price  of  which  at  Glasgow  and  Paisley  is  from  4s.  to  6s.  per 
cart. 

*  WooUen  rags,  soapcrs*  waste,  soot,  and  shavings  of  horn,  are 

*  applied  as  manure,  but  not  extensively.  The  first  of  these  articles 
'  is  purchased  in  Glasgow  and  Paisley,  in  small  quantities,  at  about 

*  four  guineas  per  ton ;  and  about  15  cwt.  is  considered  as  perfectly 

*  suOicient  for  manuring  a  Scots  acre.  Soapers'  waste,  consisting 
'  of  a  mixture  of  kelp  and  lime,  at  present  sold  at  8s.  per  ton,  is 

*  very  successfully  used  in  forming  composts,  by  mixing  it  widi 

*  earth  from  ditches,  sides  of  highways,  and  spots  of  vacant  land. ' 
— *  Mr  M*Dowall,  in  a  communication  to  the  President  of  the  Board 

*  of  Agriculture,  observes,  that  *'  the  heritors  in  the  Glen  of  Loch« 
**  winnoch  have,  for  a  hundred  years,  mixed  peat-mdss  with  dung, 

one-lialf  of  each ;  and  have  found  that  the  same  quantity  of  this 
mixture  produced  an  equally  good  effect  with  a  similar  quantity 
«  of  dung."     p.  134,  135.    • 

In  the  Chapter   on   Live  Stock,    we  arc  informed,    that, 

*  throughout  all  this  count}',  the  dairy  is  of  great  importance. 

*  In  the  Upper  District,  it  is  the  chief  object  of  the  farmer's 

*  attention. ' — *  The  produce  is  sent  chiefly  to  Glasgow,  Pais- 

*  lev  and  Greenock,  in  butter  and  butter-milk. ' — There  are  at 

*  present  but  few  c/ircse  dairies  in  the  county. '  p.  143. — *  A 

*  practice  prevails,  in  some  parts  of  this  county,  of  letting  cows  for 

*  the  whole  season.     The  owners  of  the  cows  provide  them  with 

*  gnnd  pasture,  and  tlie  persons  who  hire  them  pay  a  sum  of  mo- 

*  ncy  for  each  cow  during  the  year.     In  the  year  1 795,  the  rate 

*  was  G/.  or  7/.  for  each  cow;  the  present  rate  is  13/.  or  14/.    A 

*  good  cow  produces  from  10  to  12  Scots  pints  per  day ;  that  is, 

*  from  4i  to  5\  gallons,  wine  measure,  during  the  prime  of  the 

*  season.     But  the  average  quantity  may  be  stated  at  7  Scots  pints, 

*  or  .0  1-Sth  gallons,  wine  measure,  per  day,  for  six  months  in  tlie 

*  year.      The  average  quantity  of  butter  may  be  stated  at  3  lib. 

*  trone  weight  (of  2'2J  oz.)  or  4i  English  pounds  per  week,  for  six 

*  months.  *     p.  144. 

According  to  this  statement,  the  average  produce,  per  cow, 
besides  the  calf,  worth  about  i  Os.,  and  taking  the  highest  price 
of  butter  at  7/.  19s.  per  cwt.  (p.  171.),  and  of  butter^  milk 
nt  Id.  per  Scots  pint,  will  be  about  13/.  yearly.     Even  this 
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sum,  thoii;;h  much  below  what  has  often  been  stated,  affords  a 
clear  proof  of  tlie  importance  of  the  dairy  in  this  county,  and 
the  value  oi'  its  bceed  of  cows ;  for  there  cannot  bc^much  said 
for  the  management  and  feeding  of  them. 

*  The  cows  are  fed  in  the  house  through  winter,  but  are  gene- 
'  rallf  allowed  to  go  out  for  a  few  hours  in  the  forenoon.  The 
'  practice  of  keeping  the  catde  constandy  in  the  house  through 
'  winter  is  gaining  ground«  for  the  sake  of  the  manure,  and  to  pre- 

*  vent  poaching.      jDuring  the  winter  months  their  food  is  oat- 

*  straw,  with  a  small  allowance  of  potatoes,  boiled  with  chaBF  or 
'  chopped  straw.      As  the  calvin?  season  approaches,   their  food 

*  is  improved ;  hay  is  substituted  tor  straw;  the  quantity  of  pota- 
'  toes  is  increased ;  weak  grain,  meal  seeds  and  dust,  and  on  some 

*  farms  beans  broken  in  the  mill,  are  added  to  the  boiled  meat, — 

*  the  farmers  now  generally  finding  it  to  be  much  for  their  interest 
'  to  keep  their  catde  in  good  condition.     In  summer  they  are  pas- 

*  tured  on  fields  sown  down  with  perennial  ryegrass  and  white  do- 

*  ver. '     p.  14*,  145. 

*  A  two-year  old  quey,  or  young  cow,  generally  produces  a 

*  calf  in  the  month  of  June  or  July,  though  at  the  age  of  only 

*  24  or  25  months.*  p.  146.  We  should  ratheir  think  the  au- 
thor may  have  been  misinformed  on  this  point.  The  earlier  ma- 
turity 01  some  breeds  of  live  stock,  and  particularly  very  high 
feeding,  enable  the  dam  to  produce  its  young  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod ot  life,  without  injury  to  itself  or  its  progeny ;  but  this  we 
should  not  suppose  to  be  the  case  with  these  dairy  cows ;  and, 
in  general,  it  may  be  considered  as  an  unprofitable  practice  to 
permit  animals  to  copidate  until  they  have  nearly  attained  to 
their  full  growth. 

But  a  tew  cattle  are  fattened  in  the  county ;  and  at  least  four- 
fifths  of  the  calves  arc  sold  to  butchers  us  soon  as  they  are 
dropped,  though  a  few  of  tliem  also  are  fattened  in  places  re- 
mote from  towns. — ^No  great  attention  is  paid  to  slieep ;  and 
their  number  is  inconsiderable. — It  is  here  natural  to  ask,  how 
the  population  of  this  county,  stated  at  near  100,000,  obtains 
a  supply  of  butcher  meat  i  We  shall  soon  find,  that,  both  for 
this  and  for  grain,  this  county  depends  upon  distant  supplies* 
It  must  be  fed  by  that  very  class  of  men  which  is  here  placed 
so  far  in  the  back  ground ;  and  when  food  is  high,  and.  the 
produce  of  its  labour  in  little  demand — when  its  manufactures 
cannot  be  exchanged  for  the  produce  of  the  soil  of  this  country 
or  of  foreign  parts,  a  great  portion  of  this  population  is  unem- 
ployed, ana  must  endure  the  severest  privations. 

As  Merino  sheep  are  but  little  known  in  Scotland,  we  shall  give 
a  long  extract  respecting  those  imported  by  Colonel  Downie. 
'  The  only  new  breed  introduced  into  Renfrewshire  has  been  re- 
cent.    Colonel  Downie  of  Paisley,  then  in  Spain,  sent  into  this 

*  kingdom,  at  midsummer  I8IQ|  1000  or  1200  pure  Merino  sheef, 
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*  about  one  half  of  which  were  landed  in  this  county.     They  were 

*  kept  on  dry,  sound  pasture;  on  the  farm  of  Brownside  near  Pais- 

*  ley,  and  at  Millbank  or  Park  of  Erskine,  und(ir  the  care  of  four 

*  Spanish  shepherds,  wlio  brought  along  with  them  the  large  sheep 

*  dogs,  necessary  in  Spain  to  protect  the  flocks  from  the  attacks  of 

*  wolves.     These  sheep  were  dertified  to  be  of  the  true  Paular  breed, 

*  from  the  flock  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace.  The  rams  are  all  hom- 
'  ed,  the  ewes  polled,  and  their  feet  and  head  are  as  clean  and  free 
*•  of  wool,  as  the  Highland  and  the  Cheviot  sheep,  to  which  breed 

*  the  ewes  have  a  resemblance ;  only  they  have  on  the  forehead  a 

*  small  circular  tuft  of  wool. 

*  On  the  15th  of  August  ISIO,  Sir  John  Sinclair  inspected  Mr 

*  Downie's  flock  of  Merino  sheep,  kept  at  Brownside  near  Paisley, 

*  and  afterwards  drew  up  a  communication  regarding  them,  to  the 

*  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  the  following  words. 

'<  The  sheep  in  question  left  Lisbon  on  the  10th  of  July  1810, 
*^  and  they  were  landed  at  Port-Glasgow  on  the  6th  of  August  fol- 
lowing. During  the  voyage  fourteen  rams  and  four  ewes  died  : 
*'  But  on  board  of  another  ship,  having  also  a  cargo  of  sheep,  which 
**•  sailed  from  Lisbon  at  the  same  time,  and  reached  Port-Glasgow 
^'  six  days  sooner,  only  eight  rams  and  four  ewes  died, — the  vessel 
**  being  larger,  and  the  sheep  having  more  air.  Since  they  landed, 
**  up  to  the  21st  August,  twelve  rams  and  five  ewes,  ofbothcar- 
**  goes,  have  died ;  and  about  seven  more  of  both  flocks  are  likely 
to  follow  tliem.  During  the  voyage,  they  were  fed  on  barley 
and  hay ;  and  care  was  taken  to  keep  the  water  put  on  board 
•*  for  them  at  Lisbon  as  fresh  as  possible.  The  best  time  to  import 
Merino  sheep  into  this  country  is,  when  the  weather  is  the  most 
likely  to  be  dry  and  warm  on  tlicir  arrival  here ;  and  they  ought 
to  be  brought  over  in  large  sliips,  affording  them' room  and  air. 
**  The  ram,  in  a  good  season,  will  produce  about  twelve  pounds 
"  of  wool ;  the  ewe,  having  had  a  lamb,  about  five  pounds ;  hav- 
'^  ing  had  no  lamb,  about  seven  pounds  ;  the  wedder  about  nine 
"  or  ten  pounds.  The  wool  was  formerly  worth  only  about  two 
shillings  per  pound ;  but  of  late  years  the  price  has  doubled. 
The  sheep  are  fed  on  the  mountains  of  Estremadura  in  winter^ 
and  on  those  of  Leon  in  summer.  Those  imported  by  Mr  Dow- 
nie  are  of  the  Paular  breed,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Prince 
of  the  Peace,  or  Godoy.  The  reason  of  their  change  of  pasture 
*'  is,  to  avoid  the  excessive  heat  of  the  soutli  of  Spain  in  summery 
and  the  cold  of  the  northern  mountains  in  winter.  This  change 
of  climate  preserves,  it  is  believed,  the  health  of  the  sheep,  and, 
':onsequently,  tlie  fiiieness  of  the  wool. 

"'  In  Spain,  there  are  many  rams  without  horns,  and  they  could 
as  reaaily  be  got  over  as  the  horned.  The  Spanish  shepherds, 
who  attend  Mr  Downic's  sheep,  have  seen  flocks  of  rams  without 
'lorns ;  and  tliink  that  tlicy  arc  in  every  respect  equal  to  those 
Jiaving  horns. 

'Hie  diseases  to  which  the  Merino  fhccp  are  chiefly  subject 
I    w-li?it  in  ^Ipanish   h  called  La   Rona ;  a  disease  on  tlie 
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"  Fkin ;  and,  2.  what  the  Spaniards  call  Convalencin ;  \^  hich  ap- 
pears in  a  tumour  or  swelling  under  the  chin.  This  is  caused 
by  bad  ^ass,  or  bjld  water,  or  by  feeding  at  night,  wliich  is  reck- 
oned a  very  bad  practice.  This  disease  is  incurable.  The  spcci- 
**  fic  cure  for  the  Rona  is  the  hlack  oilj  a  substitute  for  which,  is  wa* 
*•  ter  in  which  tobacco  has  been  boiled.  The  Merino  hheep  are  al- 
*'  so  liable  to  til e  /^>o^  ro/.  It  is  caused  by  the  sheep  feeding  or 
*'  sleeping  on  wet  or  damp  ground.  The  remedy  is  the  same,  black 
**  oil,  which  is  called  in  Spanish  Miera,  It  is  extracted,  the  shep- 
**  herds  know  not  how,  from  a  tree  called  anevroj  which,  from  their 
'*  account  of  it,  seems  to  be  a  species  of  fir.  The  oil  may  probably 
'*  be  procured  fro.nn  Cadiz,  although  at  some  distance  from  the  sheep 
*'  country.  Tlie  slicpherds  do  not  know  whether  it  be  used  for  any 
other  purpose,  but  for  the  diseases  of  sheep. 

The  Spanish  shepherds,  as  far  as  they  can  judge,  are  of  opi- 
"  nion,  that  the  Merino  phecp,  under  a  careful  and  intelligent  shep- 
'<  herd,  would  thrive  in  Scotland.  By  an  intflligeut  shepherd,  they 
"  mean  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  various  diseases  to  which 
the  Merinos  are  subject,  and  with  the  cure  of  those  diseases ;  and 
who  also  knows  the  proper  pasture,  which  should  be  dry,  consist- 
ing of  natural,  rather  than  of  sown  grasses,  and  iree  from  no- 
xious herbd.  By  a  carr/i// shepherd,  they  mean  one,  who  not  on- 
'*  ly  leads  the  sheep  to  a  proper  pasture,  bv.i  who  every  daij  examines 
**  them  one  hy  one^  and  is  thereby  enabled  to  arrest,  in  its  beginning, 
**  any  of  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  subject :  He  must  also  pay 
'*  the  roost  assiduous  attention  to  his  flock,  both  night  and  day, 
••  during  the  time  the  ewes  are  lambing.  With  no  more  rare  than 
"  what  is  bestowed  on  sheep  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  they  appre- 
"  hcnd  that  manv  of  the  Merinos  would  die  before  Christmas. 

ft 

*'  In  iky  hot  weather,  salt  is  given  to  the  Spanish  sheep.  It  is 
*'  given  well  pounded,  and  sprinkled  on  the  plain  surface  of  some 
"  stones,  which  th.e  sheep  lick  with  their  tonguer.  It  serves  to 
"  strengthen  and  fatten  them.  In  Spain,  the  rams  are  put  to  the 
"  ewes  in  the  month  of  July, — ten  or  twelve  ewes  to  a  ram.  If  a 
**  shepherd  h.'is  under  his  care  oue  hundred  rnins,  and  as  many 
*'  ewes,  he  selects  about  ten  of  the  best  of  tiie  former,  and  allows 
*'  them  to  be  with  the  latter  for  a  month  or  so. 

**  The  shepherds  spoke  highly  of  the  Spanish  mutton,  and  said, 
"  though  not  so  fat,  it  was  higher  flavoured  than  any  they  had  seen 
•*  in  Scotland. " 

'  In  the  autumn,  Mr  Downie  sold  bv  auction  about  200  ewes  and 
'  about  50  rams,  at  two  sales,  and  obtained,  at  an  average,  about 
^  10/.  for  each  ewe,  and  about  15/.  for  each  ram.  Some  of  the  best 
*•  rams  of  the  flock  were  sold  at  twenty-six  guineas,  and  some  of  the 
'  iinest  ewes  brought  18/.  As  this  flock  was  sold  in  small  lots,  they 
'  are  spread  over  the  countr}-,  and  it  is  hoped  will  thrive  in  Scot- 
'  land,  either  in  their  original  state,  or  by  being  judicious]}'  crossed 

*  with  other  breeds. 

'  Mr  Downie  has  still  a  part  of  his  flock  on  the  lands  of  Millbank, 

•  or  Park  of  Err kinc,  under  the  care  of  one  of  the  Spanish  shep- 
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*  bcrdK,  rcmsiBlinfc  of  5  tmbs,  43  evcc,  and  S4  lanbt.     Tlw  Alt' 

*  cdK>  msntioncd  in  tho  Foregoing  communication,  by  Iho  frett- 

*  dent  of  ibc  Board  of  .\gric\i)turc,  particularly  thc^Mf  nif.  •rtiidi 

*  iscuicdby  British  oil,  an  article  Hhich  seeing  to  be  ■»  extraci 

*  Irofu  tar,  or  froni  some  rpuQi>u3  trttr,  continued  to  [>T0vail  durio* 

*  the  winter,  which  was  iLnconftiDonly  «ei  iwiil  stormy,  and  f«v«Ta1 

*  rams  and  a  very  few  evits  died :    But  tlie  flock  seonu  tn 

*  and  aiiioD^'  the  lambH,  whicli  are  btsdthy,  there  have  ti 

*  fuir  desEha.     The  theer  u-ere  kept  in  Ihe  niuM  tn  a  fttod  ctneted 

*  tSu^A  Auiiag  winter,  onu  their  foctil  wut  uniall  cjusetitivs  nf  bay  and 
''  barley,  ^e  SpnniKh  shcpbitrd  was  pjuticulsrly  carvfiil  uf  the 
'  ewM  and  InmlM :    The  lamlM   wcrv  druppc'd  t-vry  cnHy  in  th<r  aea- 

*  aon,  and  consequenUy  rcquiiwt'.  mudi  attcnttnn. '     p.  1 4ft-    IASl 

The  second  stclioii  of  tiie  p'oorteeDtii  Clia|>ter  cootains  aeif 
ral  vorr  n«cful  tabica,  whicli  exhibit  ihc  prtcm  of  butcher  meat 
nntl  grain,  aixt  n!»o  of  hny  aad  butter,  at  tlif^^ent  neriodi. 
Oattnrol  is  said  to  be,  in  ffcaira),  about  3s.  Cd.  per  boll  liigber 
in  ttii»  rmtnty  tlinn  in  Berwickshire.  Duttcr  i$  lower  tbui  In 
XiTerpool  rnifi  Chcsliirc.     *  The  ndvnnce  of  price*  hna  token 

*  plac^  chiefly  since  the  year  ITUS.     TliiS  will  appear  from  iJie 

*  following  Table,  specifying  ihc  vate  per  cent,  of  advance  oq 

*  grail),  &o  and  the  proportion  of  riie  on  each  article  during 

*  separate  periods  of  titloeii  years. ' 

TrtBLE  of  the  Rate'  Per  Cent  of  Advance  on  Farm  PfoduEC^ 


iriw  Pram 
1781  lo  1T9J. 

Ri-r  fmm 

Tnul  Bi-t^a 
ThirtrTfMB. 

Oatmeal 

31  [wrci. 
42      — 
.57       — 
68       — 
59       — 
50       — 
37       — 
4+       — 

61  per  ct. 

is     _ 

45      — 
511      — 
93       — 
95      _ 
lOO      — 
iOft      — 

92  fn  <t. 

gs    — 

lOS      _ 

n«     — 

152      — 
145      — 
137       — 
144      — 

Wheat    

Barley    

Beam  and  Peas  .  . 

H"T 

BoiifT    

B«*r  and  Mutton  . 

There  is  anotlior  table  which  ji^tre?  an  i<lea  of  the  oonsttn[^ 
tion  of  bntclicr-mcBt  in  the  town  of  Paisley. — '  Tho  nuuket  H 
'  mpplirc!  wilh  uittlc  from  the  counties  m  An^St  PiSe,  Ln^ 
*  nark,  tmA  Ayr." 

Tliougli  we  have  -yet  gone  over  less  than  a  half  nf  thb  Re- 
port, ihercis,  in  whatremnins,  but  very  little  of  agricultore.  The 
16lh  rhiipItT,  which  occtifiic-s  nearly  as  many  piigi'%  aa  nil  (he 
precHltnjj,  h  divided  into  nine  M^cilonn,  under  tlie  following  ti- 
tle*.— Roads  Uiidges,  and  I-'crrics;  Oimids;  Fairs  j  Markets  i 
"W'vichtflsnd  Mrarurchi  CummcrcCi  Manufacture*!  PixM- nhd 
FupuiuliuiL — The  author  seems  to  bo  well  acijuainted  mdi  al| 
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ihcse  subjects,  and  has  collected  a  great  mass  of  very  viilnable 
intbrniaiion,  concerning  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  nianu- 
factures  of  the  county,  which  renders  this  part  of  thf  work  ex- 
cec'dingly  interesting.  It  is  |ierhaj^  not  the  less  so  to  tiie  greater 
number  of  i-eaders,  that  it  is  more  distinguislicd  by  minuteness 
of  research,  than  by  general  reflexions ;  some  of  which,  how- 
ever, cannot  fail  to  present  themselves  upon  a  careful  perusiil, 
and  a  few  of  them  to  excite  feelings  of  regret.  It  exhibits  a 
huge  and  splendid  superstructure,  reared  on  a  foundation  so 
insecure,  as  to  expose  it  alike  to  destruction  fn;m  the  hostile  po- 
licy of  foreign  nations,  and  the  ever-varying  caprice  of  fashion 
in  our  own.  It  has  experienced  severe  shocks  from  both  these 
quarters  at  diflferent  periods,  and  never  more  than  from  the 
former  cif  them  at  present.  It  will  Ik?  fortunate  for  ihis  countVf 
and  for  the  nation  at  large,  if,  taught  by  alllicting  experience, 
a  greater  part  of  the  population  shall  in  future  employ  their  capi- 
tal and  labour  in  tiie  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  produce  of 
which  is  of  indis)iensable  necessity  at  all  times,  and  for  which 
there  must,  for  many  years  to  come,  be  an  ample  demand,  al- 
together independent  of  the  hostile  combinations  of  foreign  na- 
tions. It  is  certainly  a  dangerous  policy,  (and  it  is  cariying  the 
subdivision  of  labour  to  a  degree  far  beyond  the  limits  of  pru- 
dence), which  would  form  Britain  into  one  large  manufacturing 
and  commercial  establishment,  and  leave  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence to  be  supplied  by  the  industry,  and  to  depend  upon  the  ar- 
tificial wants,  of  other  countries. 

After  a  ver}-  distinct  view  of  the  different  maimnictures  of  the 
county,  and  of  the  fluctuations  and  dtcline  of  some  branches, 
and  rise  and  progress  of  others,  the  author  gives  a  summary, 
in  a  very  candid  manner,  in  the  following  terms. 

*  Effect  a  of  Commerce ,  Ss'C — Some  of  the  elFocts  of  the  extensive 

•  co:i»nercc  and  manufactures  of  this  county  have  been  already  notic- 

•  cd ;  hut  it  would  be  improper  to  dismiss  this  subject  without  cxaroin- 

•  ing  its  difTerent  bearings,  and  the  advant?.;;is  and  disadvantage? 

•  wliich  hiivc  arisen,  or  nuiy  arise,  from  trade  of  such  magnitude  and 

•  so  much  varied,  as  that  wliich  has  been  here  detailed. 

*  The  effects  on  the  maritime  and  financial  interests  of  the  nation 

•  are  obvious.     The  number  of  registered  ves«;eLs  lielonging  to  Purt- 

•  Cilasgow  aitd  Greenock  is  53S,  the  tcnna^'e  ()7,859,  and  number  of 

•  seamen  i5>83  ; — seamen  who  are  accustomed  to  voyages  to  remote 

•  countries  and  on  danjjerous  sJiores.     Those  sea-ports  must  therefore 

•  be  aiiov;cd  to  hold  a  very  considerable  rank  amonj;  tlie  maritimD 
''  towns  which  nurse  that  h;!rdy  race  of  men  who  maintain  our  nation- 

•  al  naval  supcrioritv.     The  eifoct  on  the  finances  is  no  less  obvious. 


•  nifrrce  and  mannt'actures  do  \\v>X  exi>t,  alFords  a  eomjilete  illustration. 

*  The  revenues  from  excise  and  custom.^,  when  broM»!il  into  one  view. 
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'  thaw  Ihr  nntiun.il  unponancecifllip  uammirrCc  And  manatAClurttrf 
'  ttiJK  >mull  district-,  Dod.  tfaoitgd  tituy  arv  not  dorivMl  «xcltun«elr 
'iVwn  iJic  ii)liabilm)ta  of  (lii*  cihdiIt,  yet,  »s  they  arectil1ri-{vdiriib'> 
*-  in  Its  bounds,  they  may  vilb  proprii^y  be  .-iiidird  to  the  mure  ^rdci 
'  1hxc«,  ko  nit  to  cxiiibit  in  one  turn  the  smutmt  rmaai  ia  tUii  vnvmyii 
'  UiTifruw,  tor  llic  puUiu  swricc. 


'  The  texmtcsjtina 

L.        *. 

d. 

'  CiiBtoras,     -     -     - 

7fl6,*62    9 

a 

•   Excise, 

306^-6  11 

» 

*  Post-office,  •      -      - 

9,3SO  i» 

» 

'  Property -las,    -      - 

33.3S1     ♦ 

a 

*  ABcessc^-iaxvs, 

15,31S  IR 

a 

■  T-and-Ux,    -      •      - 

7i2     2 

s 

'  Militta  astcffiinest, 

«J     0 

« 

1,162.301     0    a 
•  With  yegird  to  the  influence  of  commerce  «nd  nmmil«(!|ar»  vi 
'  aprlculiure,  it  h  terlBxnly  favoarable.     ManiiJlicmrmj  not)  coinmfr- 

*  da\  tiiwt>9.  by  i-rcatini;  capiul,.  lumiahing  ninniirc.  Ac.  PimtriliattMir 

*  tlif  imprmcmciit  of  the  nUjaceni  country  ;  nnd  the  Ijnitl  imnor  rwt 

*  only  ilctivc*  uicomu  from  ever^  priKluctiun  of  the  sail,  but  aUn  nritli 
'  vnse  rcalurB  a  verj'  cunsMerabte  revenue  from  Ihe  minu',  Iska, 
'  shores  And  rnm.  Triulc  aud  tunitufuctures  luive  intrnducvd  a  gna 
'  de^rm  of  weaWi  i  Btid,  by  JuiTcaKing  th«  nuitibcr  of  inbubitJuitt, 
'have  cEurufed  la  llic  farmer  a  ic&dy  anleiaad  nbctt«r  price,  forttudk 

*  wticUs  of  fnim  produce  as  cannot  be  importL-d  fromadistumi;  cu* 

*  riiin*tiince«  dearly  proved  by  the  tables  of  price*  of  provUiomaJ- 
'  re^idy  given.  They  hitve  nliia  considerably  advanccu  the  rent*  of 
'  landed  property,  lu  may  be  easily  infttreO  from  Hliat  lius  been  ttut* 
'cd  relatinj:  to  the  great  towns  of  Puisley,  CJreeDuck,  &c.     Anif 

*  tncrchBnt*  and  manufucturcnt  Uuvc  giveti  uii  example  of  iiidiutry 
'  und  ottcoti'in  tv  b»nnt*t,  which  miiy  iitn-r  ojieruied  on  flic  cIass  of 
'  farmers,  and  roused  them  to  n«!w  (!Xf  rtions. 

'  But  commcrco  and  mnnufoctitrcx  h&vc,  no  doitbl,  l>ecn  attended 

*  with  some  disiidvaiita^s  to  the  farmer  and  the  land  owner.    They 

*  have  advaiK-ed  the  price  of  labotir  -,  may  have  occasioned  n  greater 

*  degree  of  divBipation  among  the  lower  cIasmx  ;  iiKiTL-nKcd  the  tiiUii- 
'  bers  of  the  poor :  and,  what  is  of  chief  Iniportance,  they  hove  dl* 
*verled  the  aitent'On  and  the  capital  of  tlic  county  from  the  import- 
"-nnt  operaiionsi  of  agriculture.     Men  of  ability  and  c^itpilal  isufiicicnt 

*  for  cxtcnnvc  improvcnientu,  su-Idoni  devote  tl:cniselves  lo  the  cul- 
'  tivNiion  of  iho  ground  ;  and  ilie  important  business  of  iho  fatnicr 

*  haabeen  left,  in  mnnycaeex,  la  tlie  Iowcrcla«es  of  ihceammanity* 

*  —to  persons  deficient  both  in  mean):  and  in  skill.  '    p.  28,3 — 2S7. 

We  «hall  rnnclude  tliia  article  with  odC  nr  two  itrmarlu  on. 
iJie  aDl^cct  of  llie  pr«<>dinf{  stotcinent. 

In  tlir  firKt  plnce,  it  i*  nntiirul  tu  inquire  tvlmt  U  the  condition 
rf  ihr  crent  Imily  tif  this  pnpulelion,  which  i»  wiid  to  Imcc  qua- 
(Iniiilvu  uilliin  the  Ibki  57  yean.  It  has  l)een  nlready  nuticetl, 
jlm.  t^  glial  jttyolttUgin  biti  diiiiinah«l  t  ijuf  Jaernts  amb* 
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hercforc,  be  wholly  attributed  to  maiiurnctiires  and  commerce. 


(p.3H.) 

he  labouring  class  of  manufacturers  (who  must  form  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  population)  is  given  in  the  following  words. 
The  weaver  is  often  laid  idle  for  want  of  employment :  there  is 
always  a  loss  of  time  when  he  is  preparing  his  wel>,  or  putting  it 
into  the  lonm  ;  and,  when  those  deductions  are  taken  into  view, 
and  the  ordinary  rates  computed,  he  cannot  count  on  a  steady  ave- 
rage income,  so  high  as  that  of  a  mason  or  carpenter ;  probably 
not  above  3s.  per  day.  In  bad  times,  as  of  late,  his  wages  do  not 
exceed  9s.  or  10s.  per  week  ;  a  painful  circumstance  to  him  and* 
his  employer.  The  regulating  of  wages  between  master  and  ser- 
vant, adjusting  their  respective  interests,  and  deciding  on  their  dif- 
ferent claims,  are  nice  and  delicate  matters.  The  late  and  present 
low  prices  of  goods,  with  limited  sales,  and  the  consequent  reduc- 
tion of  the  rates  of  labour,  are  circumstances  most  deeply  felt  and 
lamented  by  all  classes. '  p.  258, 259. 

With  this  income  they  have  to  purchase  provisions  of  all 
liindsiy  nt  a  much  higher  price  than  that  of  other  counties.  Of  t- 
neal  at  3s.  6d.  a  boll  more  than  the  Berwickshire  price ;  and 
kiv'heat  and  other  kinds  of  grain,  and  also  dairy  produce,  at  a 
itill  greater  advance.  The  conteqaencc  of  this  diminishetl  in- 
come, and  augmented  expenditure,  must  ho  obvious,  and  may 
be  easily  perceived,  not  only  from  the  numbers  of  the  poor,  and 
the  large  sum  that  is  distilDutcd  for  their  relief,  but  also  from 
the  extreme  indigence  of  liie  lower  classes  generally,  of  which 
this  Report  exhibits  a  very  striking  instance.  In  one  parish  we 
are  told,  that  *  of  at  least  1500  persons  among  the  working 

*  classes  assessed  in  3s.  each,  not  above  one-third  of  their  num- 

*  ber  make  payment ;  and  many  of  these  not  till  compelled  by 
legal  means.'  (p.  303.)     ^  If  the  demand  is  enforced,  they  are 

*  reduced  to  the  state  of  paupers. '  p.  307. 

2r/,  It  may  be  true,  that  as  Renfrewshire  contains  more  than 
three  times  the  population  of  Berwickshire,  the  direct  taxes  are 
somewhat  greater;  though  the  table  presented  does  not  exhibit 
a  verj*  convincing  proof  of  this. — But  what  does  this  fact  esta- 
blish, or  to  what  rej«ult  dm^s  it  lead  ? — Merelv  that  tiic  state  dt- 
rives  a  greater  revenue  from  manufactures  and  commerce  con- 
centrated in  a  single  county,  than  from  the  ngricultnre  of  an- 
other and  larger  county  which  has  neitlier.  But  then,  does  not 
this  and  other  agricultural  counties  contribute  indirectly  to  these 
taxes,  by  the  consumption  of  the  manufactures  from  which  they 
are  immediately  levied  ? — not  to  the  revenue  of  the  customs  and 
excise  onlV)  but  also  to  the  liinrt  taxes  of  the  countv — to  th« 
j'iropcrty-tax  of  the  merclruitsand  ir-a!uifacturcrs  for  ijistuncc  -^ 
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ami  also  to  thdl  of  t\v  owners  of  tenomMits.  Even  lh«e  dirwt 
taxct,  so  Isr  lu  itx^y  nrc  noC  gmid  Irotn  lliv  Innd,  vnd  the  imnu- 
fiictiifv*  consumed  witliin  ih  e  county,  inu&t  bf.  cujlocled  nnl  otllt 
&oiti  die  other  cmtiiliK  of  Britain,  bnt,  in  part*  JVcun  ilidaiK 
eonntric'E.  Bmtde)^  u>abti>in  the  nvcniic  ftiini  niitDUfiutum 
wid  t.'oinmcrce,  nlinnat  fivemilHons  of  property  must  bfonnv^ 
triniRfcrreii  tu  foreign,  and  perhaps  hoettio  ttntions,  for  taoi 
tn  those  who  iirc  eroplovi-d  i(t  rcalianc  it,  over  and  obovc  tfcii 
b  paid  for  ihc  rnw  matoi'ials  of  niajiimcturcj  And  this  expense 
miMt  he  incurred)  even  thoii;{h  tbe'^o  msiiu&cturcs  «Lonld  IM  be 
icceiTtid  ia  payntcut,  but  !^Jiou)d  ri-mnin  at  honw  htcbct)  nji  ia 
varcboiiscs  '"■  be  hurnftl  upon  ih«  »horKt  of  our  <-ncmr.  Sa 
^  ^^  w  juanufnctufc^  hnvc  increased  population  beyoml  tliemoix 
df  subsistence,  and  when  tlicy  cunnot  be  cxfhuiigvd  for  £ad 
with  other  rouiilricN,  it  is  quiiu  pn»pcr,  u!»cit  llKUr  imjKinuc^ 
in  n  fititiidal  view  in  ur^^,  to  jtlaee  against  {)m  anioantflf  d» 
revenue  derived  from  ihcni  the  sum  tJ>at  niiiet  be  uaid  lottfbr 
naliuDs  from  other  tourcrR  of  rovnuiVt.  or  troni  the  capiiaLor 
tlicctiiintry  for  the  support  of  tliat  poptibiion.  :r-     , 

Srf,  Mnnufartorcs  antl  commerce  have  certairiy  beenflmm;- 
ct^c  to  Eijiriculttirtf  fi:eiierall]r,  and  thnt  in  u  very  ftrcat  diytte. 
It  J3  sIho  true,  that  ibcy  \n\ve  liiid  tlie  ftt\xt  of  criieoarafiiiifi llw  I 
jgricuiture  of  ii  tntnll  arclc  nroimd  Uirir  i-xlabliiiJMtenit,  bv  >t 
fiirdiog  n  ivady  lunrbct  for  [Truduce,  and  by  contnbulinff  no- 
nan.  But,  beyond  this,  we  do  not  sec,  in  Una  and  other  nuno- 
&cturing  ooitntiv«.  any  ovtdencc  liint  tlieir  local  Infiuenoe  has 
bcvn  brncficial  lu  njTiicnlLtirc,  but  tbu  rcverte.  If  ws  shall  tmn- 
j^nc  a  Runtcrous  iuaiiuiiicturin((  ajid  commercial  populotion,  ut 
down  in  An  uncuitivatcd  di^lrioc,  tntt  poswRKiiij^  every  fiuilfty  til 
water- en rriB/rp,  a  niirrow  Lroci.  in  tlic  inimediaie  viciuity  will  in- 
(h!cd  be  employed,  in  raising  aach  ariicioii  dm  unnot  be  brooght 
from  ft  distance,  chiefly  nou  and  artificial  f!7aa>e&,  for  ippplytn;; 
milk,  VFjiotablM,  ondhny;  but  butchcr-nicnt  will  be  Urou(tbr 
from  u  eonxiilciMbIc-  dt^tnnce  t  and  ^rain,  in>tosd  of  bcina  nucd 
at  home,  will  be  iinported  from  all  llie  plucw  Kith  which  thty 
trade,  eiibcr  in  tlicir  own  or  in  foreign  countries,  'niiu,  iHtli- 
in  s  very  few  miles  of  a  lnrc«  (own,  the  monopoly  of  th«  bofne 
ftrmcr  euth-^y  ceastw ;  ami  at  n  litti<>  furtlicr  diKtanco,  he  has 
not  even  llie  sliglitest  preteiiiaiee  in  the  market,  to  which  gnun 
n  broii^t  from  a  great  di&tnncc,  at  a  vcr>-  trrlUn^i;-  cxpenae,  by 
vnUcr-cnrnnp-.  Aeoordin[ily,  ihc  liighL-r  pr;«-*  of  eniin  in  tlw; 
tnunufaciurine  cmintioN  of  tlic  wai  of  Scoilmu!,  uian  In  (lie 
astern  agnciiitur.-i)  ones,  are  not  perccivtHl  lo  have  encofinced 
ruItiTBtion  in  the  former,  men  ihoufrb  ii  nrjimnt,  from  diis  Ite- 
port.  llutt  ihc  aiinuul  iui])artatt()n.«  iotu  luc  Cly^te,  and  by  ttio 
vWtb  and  Clyde  Canal,  miKt  confvierablyexi'cvd  half  a  miUitm 
's  £tej4i 
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thy  On  the  other  hand,  the  disadvantages  which  the  agricul- 
'  of  tliis  county  experiences  from  the  direction  of  its  capital 
labour,  almost  exclusively  into  the  channels  of  nianufac- 
fs  and  commerce,  are  real  and  apparent.  *  Men  of  ability 
d  capital  seldom  devote  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
ound. '  How  far  this  direction  is  encourafjcd  bv  superior 
5ts,  it  may  not  be  ea«y  to  determine,  as  the  experiment 
ns  never  to  have  been  made  in  this  county.  That  it  has 
1  promoted  by  injudicious  and  illiberal  restrictions  upon  the 
ivators  of  the  soil,  imposed  not  only  by  many  propriotors, 
by  the  laws  of  the  country,  cannot  well  be  doubted.  A  man 
)  iuis  an  opportunity  of  employing  a  moderate  capital  in 
mfactures  and  commerce,  can  never  be  expected  to  invest  il 
he  improvement  of  another  man's  property,  from  which  he 
not  withdraw  it  at  pleasure  5 — in  improvements,  the  value  of 
ch  he  cannot  obtain  in  one  sum  by  a  transference  of  his 
D,  nor  even  in  vearlv  instalments  bv  substitution ; — and  which, 
r  his  death,  is  entailed  upon  his  heir  at  law,  without  permit- 
;  him  the  power  of  destination  or  distribution.  To  shackli; 
cultural  enterprizo  to  the  utmost,  ouly  one  fetter  more  wa.s 
iting — to  prohibit  agriculture  from  obtaining  the  assibtnnce 
*apital  from  other  profesisions ;  and  that  has  been  supplied 
he  conditions  of  several  late  leases,  by  which  the  property 
'reditors,  as  well  as  of  the  farmer,  is  declared  to  be  fbrfeit- 
o  the  proprietor,  if  from  any  cause  the  farmer  is  himself  in- 
ib!e  of  continuing  the  management  of  his  farm.  Would 
branch  of  our  manufactures  have  prospered  under  similar 
rid  ions  ? 

Msfljf,  It  may  be  truly  affirmed,  that  the  foundation  of  tliP 
?pendence  and  })rosperitj*  of  a  nation,  possessing  an  extcn- 
territorv,  should  be  laid  in  the  production  of  food,  and  the 
erials  ot  such  manufactures  as  are  of  indi'^iiensrablc  necessity 
:hc  comfort  of  its  inhabitants.  The  edifice  may  then  be 
-ed  to  any  height  whicii  the  foundation  will  support,  by  the 
i:ible  industry  of  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  chtsscs. 
ten  the  labours  of  the  agricuhurist  and  manufacturer  are  ap- 
d  in  iust  proportions,  they  must  not  only  benefit  each  other, 
all  the  other  classes  of  society  which  spring  up  in  the  pro- 
;s  of  civilization  and  wealth ;  and  their  united  exertions 
feed  and  employ  a  gradually  augmentin<v  population,  that 
,'  laugh  to  scorn  both  the  open  assaults  ot  hostile  powers  a- 
ist  our  territory,  and  the  sliil  more  dangerous  combinations 
Inst  our  manufactures  and  commerce,  which  are  unfortu- 
?ly  considered  at  present  to  l>e  the  chief  sources  of  ouv 
eV,  and  even  the  only  means  of  ensuring  to  us  the  very  nc- 
arics  of  subsist:'?. ce» 
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Art,  II.  TJie  Su6s}ance  of  a  Lecture  delivered  ai  tie  ^te-Mt- 
toni  Tavern,  in  (he  prftrnce  of  ike  Jt<»/al  Dnkes  <tf  Kent  aid 
Staiu:T,  the  Du/ie  tif  BtelfifrJ,  and  mum/  <Aker  dittin&iishtd 
Friends  of  Agriculture  atid  ilieir  CdmUti/,  oa  the  ^naof  6fA 
wonlfi  {Junt)  tSJli,     By  Joseph  Lancwitcr. 

The  name  of  Mr  I.nncsxlcr,  llie  lu{{Ii  rank  of  \\h  an(TicDC»| 
and  the  mif^ltl  v  {mituiac  fic-lil  out  in  ibo  advertucnieiil  wf)I(;h  n- 
nounced  this  Lecture,  were  calcuJjitwJ  to  to,w  our  curuwityion 
very  grt^t  pitch  I  but  M-Iclom  hnit  tilxappulnt incut  buen  ^rcatti, 
—never  wiu  tlic  giutiGcuttou  ot'curioKityattfniJed  witJi  IcMpIm- 
(ture,  than  on  the  presnil  occasion.  As  our  readers  may  wi«b  [o 
know  whnt  kiich  a  inuti  tu  Mr  LnncMt^lcr  lins  reccmmeadcd  fof 
the  puvpDse  of  tiicrcosinjc  food  &nct  empluyiti^  tlie  poor,  and 
what  sort  of  Lecture  roym  and  noble  personages  have  livtonnl 
to,  w«  fihnll  give  a  very  >horl  account  of  ihix  extraordinary'  jwr- 
fortnana-. 

Concerning  llic  motives  whicli  led  Mr  Lancaster  to  apply  hi* 
mind  to  agricultural  subjects,  iind  (o  pvn  )iis  Ideas  on  Uitsa  \u 
ihe  public,  there  tmnnol  be  any  difference  of  ojiinioti.  HU  ar- 
duous and  >ucce«»rul  exertions  in  another  department*  uflbrdin- 
dispiitahlc  proof  of  his  benevolence-  In  this,  too,  the  merit  i^ 
orijrinaUty  certainly  cannot  be  denied  him,  even  by  those  vrlio 
dispute  his  claim  to  it  in  tlie  other.  The  only  (juesUon  then 
must  be  iiboul  the  utility  'ajid  the  practicability  of  a  theory 
which  he  ihinksi  *  of  tlic  utmoit  national  importance, '  and 
which  win  '  Iarm;Iy  coiilribntr  to  employ  our  poor,  to  alleviate 

*  th«  mlif  ry  atid  want  ol'  our  miumfucturers,  and  to  support  our  - 

*  papulation.  * 

Mr  Liuicaktcr  having  observed,  tliat  tlie  superfidal  eonlctilA 
of  a  mountain  much  oxce«I  those  of  the  area  on  which  it 
stands-'aiid  that  some  luountuins  ure  cultivnled  or  clothed  whli 
xnerdure  up  to  their  very  summits, — recommends,  that  we  bhoitld 
imitate  Nutiue,  and  add  to  tfi is  extension  of  superficies,  by  nus- 
ing  hilU,  though  at  first  upot)  n  unudter  K-ale,  by  human  uboar. 

*  In  reducing  this  plan  to  practice,  the  fanner  n-.ay  choo»e  an 

*  elevation  of  ihrcc  feet  in  fifteen, '  .ind  thus  there  will  be  '  one- 
''  Jif>hg<ih\f'  for  a  ridge  containing  fibrwdlli  of  (ifteen  feet  deval- 
<^1  ihrco  feet  in  the  middle,  aliovc  iIk-  Icvil,  may  veiy  eiuily  stand 
upon  a  breadth  of  only  twdvc  feet.  MTicnlanU  has  been  fornivd 
IdIu  iIuk,  ur  any  similiir  undulating  »>uifnce,  '  the  c-tcvstion  inay 
1>c  *  kei>t  up  by  pluughiufj. '  *  Tlie  bluues,  which  arc  often  clcar- 
'  *d  away  at  a  great  cxncnsc,  may  be  binied  on  tlio  spot,  10  j^- 
'  crcit^e  the  elevation  \    aud  titiis,  in  a  few  eenturie;^  l'*^4HH 
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we  may  have  artificial  hills,  as  hiirh,  and  as  vahiablc  too,  as  the 
loftiest  that  have  been  formed  hy  Nature. 

There  mav  be  some  doubt  about  what  sr otns  to  be  taken  for 
prraiUed — that  every  such  extension  of  surface  will  give  a  corre- 
spoiulinpr  increase  of  produce ; — but  Mr  Lancaster  has  esta- 
blished the  point,  of  increased  vegetation  at  least,  in  regard  to 
potatoes^  peas,  and  beans, — as  *  ten  j)otiitnos  actually  grow  on 

*  the  elevation  of  two  feet,  on  a  base  of  eight,  while  only  eight 

•  grow  on  the  length  of  the  base.  *  If  it  should  also  be  object-: 
ed,  that  the  hollow  places  from  which  the  soil  must  be  carried 
to  increase  the  elevation,  might  be  somewhat  sterile,  and  rather 
too  little  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  the  answer  is  obvious  j — 
it  is  well  known  that  some  of  our  nio.it  valuable  plants  re(juire 
neither  light  nor  soil.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  extension 
of  the  surface  will  be  promoted  in  an  ecjual  degree,  by  sinking 
valleys  far  below  the  present  level,  and  by  raising  hills  aliove  it. 

Tlie  most  serious  difficulty  seems  to  be,  that  a  good  deal  of 
time  and  lalx>ur  must  be  re()uired  to  form  the  pkiiis  of  England 
into  hills  of  any  decent  size.  But  this  may  be  obviated,  when 
it  Ls  considered,  that  we  have  enough  and  to  spare  of  them  in 
Scotland,  which  we  should  think  may  be  purchased  upon  very 
reasonable  terms,  provided  delivery  takes  place  on  the  s}iot ;  the 
buyer  incurring  the  expense  of  carriage,  and  bringing  with  him 
as  nuich  good  soil  as  will  cover  the  area  a  few  inches  deep.  It 
is  well  known,  that  the  people  of  Lond<m  have  to  send  to  the 
north  of  Scotland  for  rocks,  and  to  purchase  them  im  the  ground 
at  50/.  per  acre  and  upwards.  This  expense  would  be  greatly 
diminislied,  by  transporting  them  in  their  natural  position,  in 
the  heart  of  a  good  sizeable  mountain,  which  might  be  set  down 
in  the  suburbs,  the  stones  taken  out  as  wonted,  and  the  re- 
mainder applied  with  great  advantage  to  extend  the  surface  of 
Kngland.  Every  schoolboy  knows,  that  mountains  have  not 
only  been  removed,  but  even  heaped  one  above  another,  by 
artificial  means — ^  fratrts — I\lion  impossuissc  Olyjfipo;' — and 
what  /las  been  done,  may  certainly  be  done  a£rain.  \Vhat  a  di- 
miimlivc  figure  will  the  elevation  of  the  Cireen  Park,  or  of 
Hyde  Park,  make,  when  our  noble  Beuevis  shall  be  set  down 
lx*bidc  them  !  A  mountain  fiOOO  feet  high,  gliding  along  the 
German  Ocean,  looking  down  with  contempt  on  the  coasts  and 
petty  hills  on  its  voyage,  and  arriving  in  safety  at  the  British 
metropolis,  would  exhibit  a  very  interesting  spectacle. — We  shall 
be  gl:\d  to  know,  that  these  humble  and  re<:pectful  hints  meet 
with  the  approbation  of  Mr  Lancaster,  and  the  royal,  noble, 

*  a!ul  other  distinmii^hed  friends  of  a?j:riculture  and  their  coua- 

•  trv,  *  to  whom  thib  Lecture  was  addressed. 

• '  _^ 
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The  weather,  during  the  last  quarter*  was  exceedingly  favour- 
able until  within*  these  few  days ;  and  vegetation  is  much  earlier 
than  at  the  same  period  last  year.  Markets,  which  were  steadily 
high,  have  declined  of  late  for  grain,  and  advanced  for  fat  stociw ; 
so  much  so,  that  Butcher  meat  is  fully  as  high  as  it  has  ever  been 
known.  The  deficiency  of  the  Turnip  crop  in  some  districts  hH» 
been  well  supplied  by  the  forwardness  of  young  grasses.  Potatoes 
are  still  in  abundance  ;  and  there  has  been  no  scarcity  of  fodder. 

The  Wheat  sown  in  autumn  has'  a  very  promising  appearance, 
and,  until  the  check  which  it  experienced  from  the  withering  east 
winds,  towards  the  end  of  last  month,  was  in  some  instances  even 
too  luxuriant.  The  spring  crops  have  had  all  the  benefit  which 
could  be  expected  from  a  favourable  seed-time  and  rapid  vegetation. 
Potatoes  have  been  planted  to  a  great  extent ;  and  the  land  intend- 
ed for  Turnip  and  summer-fallows  could  never  be  wrought  to  bet- 
ter advantage. 

The  late  depression  of  prices,  or  rather  perhaps  stagnation  in  the 
corn  trade,  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  occasioned  by  immense  im- 
portations from  Ireland,  and  the  expectation  of  supplies  from  the 
Baltic.  The  quantity  of  Irish  grain  brought  into  the  Clyde  and  the 
west  of  England,  has  been  greatly  above  what  is  imported  in  ordi- 
nary years ;  and  the  consequence  has  been,  a  reduction  of  price 
even  below  that  of  several  of  the  Eastern  agricultural  counties,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  a  considerable  accumulation  of  stock  in  the  hands 
of  the  com  merchants  of  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  other  places  on 
the  west  coast.  In  the  Eastern  counties,  there  is  supposed  to  be 
little  grain  in  the  stores  of  the  corn-dealer ;  but  then  the  stack-yards 
are  not  more  exhausted  than  they  usually  are  at  this  period,  and  not 
nearly  so  much  as  they  were  at  this  time  last  year.  These  consi- 
derations both  serve  to  account  for  the  late  decline  of  prices,  and  to 
banish  every  apprehension  of  scarcity.  But  still  it  must  depend  up- 
on the  continuance  of  importations  from  Ireland,  or  the  importa- 
tions  expected  from  the  Baltic, — and  also  on  the  progress  of  the  en- 
suing cropi — ^whether  prices  shall  continue  to  sink  or  advance  daring 
the  summer  months.  If  there  shall  be  no  considerable  importations 
Tom  foreign  parts,  it  will  be  evident  that  an  average  crop  is  not  so 
^adequate  to  the  consumption  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  has  been 
generally  imagined, — when  economy  has  been  enforced  by  high 
prices ;  for  of  the  fonlier  crop  there  was  certainly  very  little  on 
^'^nd,  when  the  last  began  to  come  to  market. 

v'-xt^ithsta'^'i-T^fi^  that  oactle  and  sheep  for  grazing  are  uncom* 
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hionly  high,  the  rent  of  grass  parks  has  not  given  way,  but  rather 
advanced.  Perhaps*  owing  to  the  prices  of  last  crop,  arable  farms 
may  have  also  been  let  at  rents  that  could  not  have  been  obtained 
at  any  time  within  the  last  three  or  four  years.  It  is  certainly  im- 
prudent, however,  to  expect  a  continuance  of  such  prices,  either  for 
corn  or  live  stock. 

It  is  said  to  be  in  contemplation  to  alter  the  rates  at  which  fo- 
reign com  id  allowed  to  be  imported ;  and,  unless  they  are  raised 
considerably,  tliere  is  reasoa  to  believe  that  the  present  rents  could 
not  be  paid  in  the  event  of  peace.  The  prices  of  the  last  crop  seem 
to  prove,  that  importations  have  a  much  greater  influence  upon  the 
price  of  British  grain  than  has  been  admitted  by  some  late  writers  ; 
and  the  effect  orsuch  prices  must  be,  to  extend  correct  cultivation 
and  convertible  husbandry,  and,  by  these  means,  to  produce  a  sup- 
ply fully  adequate  to  our  consumption,  notwithstanding  all  the  ob- 
structions of  modem  policy,  fiut  this  natural  effect,  the  progress 
of  which  is  already  perceived,  must  not  be  interrupted  by  giving 
an  undue  preference  to  the  foreign  cultivator,  or  by  admitting  him 
to  compete  with  the  British  farmer  upon  such  terms  as  must  compel 
the  latter  to  return  his  lands  to  pasture ;  and  to  leave  the  necessary 
supply  of  grain  to  be  furnished  by  those  who  have  not  such  high 
rents,  taxes,  and  expenses  of  labour  to  discharge.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  wealth  of  the  nation  must  continue  to  be  employed  in  the 
cultivation  and  improvement  of  every  country  in  the  world,  Britain 
itself  alone  excepted ;  and  its  inhabitants,  the  number  of  ^hom  is 
rapidly  increasing,  will  be  still  tnore-and  more  exposed  to  thesever- 
Q'K  privations,  whenever  the  seasons  are  unfavourable,  and  foreigd 
markets  rendered  inaccessible  by  hostile  combinations. 

The  following  communication  has  been  sent  by  a  correspondent ; 
and  as  the  subject  of  it  is  interesting,  it  is  inserted  without  alter- 
ation. 

•  Turnpike  Jcrie«». 
*  Court  nf  Se^.^ion,  Second  Division y  Jannari/ 2'7thf  1813. 

*  TI'C  Court  gave  judgment  in  the  following  matter. — Certaia 

*  tcnunts  in  the  county  of  Banff  having  claimed  damages  from  the 

*  Turnpike  Trustees,  for  the  loss  of  ground  and  other  injuries  occa- 
'  sioned  by  the  construction  of  a  new  turnpike  road,  the  Sheriff  re- 
'  milted  in  common  form  to  a  jury  ;  and  this  jury  returned  a  ver- 

*  diet,  finding,  that  any  damage  sustained  by  the  tenants  was  com- 
'  pensated,  by  the  benetit  arising  to  their  farms  from  the  turnpike 

*  road  ;  and  therefore  finding  only  nominal  damages  of  one  pound 

*  in  one  case,  one  shilling  in  another,  (and  so  on),  due  to  the  indi- 

*  viduals  respectively.  Of  this  verdict  the  tenants  complained  by 
<  bill  of  advocation,  when  appearance  was  made  for  the  Trustees,  in 

*  name  of  dieir  Clerk  and  Treasurer,  who  pleaded,  first.  That  the 
'  verdict  was  substantially  right  and  legal;  2dly,  That  at  all  events, 

*  ic  could  not  be  competeiitly  challenged  by  process  of  advocation, 
'  th.it  foin;  o:'  j.i^ci'ii  being  expressly  excluded  bv  the  statute. 
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'  The  Court  were  unanimously  of  opinion,  1st,  Tliat  the  verdict 
was  mobC  unjust  and  illegal  y  and,  2dly,  That  it  was  brought  un- 
der their  revision  in  a  competent  form. 

•  As  to  the  former  of  these  points,  their  Lordships  held  it  to  be 
clear,  ihat  those  juries  are  only  empowered  to  appreciate  the  tiue 

*  vuliic  and  amount  "  of  the  property  of  which  the  landlord  or  his 
tenant  has  been  deprived^  and  not  to  try  questions  of  right,  or  of 
hypothetical  and  contingent  benefit ;  in  otlier  words*  that  the  Jury 
are  mere  valu;itors  for  ascertaining  the  extent  of  the  loss  sustained* 
wiiiiout  any  regard  to  possible  future  benefits  arising  from  the  in- 
troducticn  of  a  turnpike  road.  Thcrr  Lordships  considered  the 
power  of  the  Legislature  to  take  the  property  of  any  man  and 
convert  it  to  another  use,  as  the  most  delicate  and  serious  that  can 
be  cxcrcisL'd,  and  a  power  which  cannot  be  exerted  without  assur- 
ance to  the  sufferer  that  his  loss  shall  be  fully  compensated  ;  and 
they  further  held,  that,  in  tliis  particular  case,  tliere  was  the  clear- 
est evidence,  on  the  face  of  the  verdict  itself^  to  show  that  the 
Jury  had  exceeded  its  lawful  powers. 

•  In  regard,  again,  to  the  form  of  review — Their  Lordships  were 
of  opinion,  that  whenever  the  Sheriff  or  the  Jury  travels  beyond 
the  statute,  the  common  law  remedies  are  then  open  to  the  parties 
aggrieved,  by  application  to  the  Court  of  Sessiqn,  as  supreme  in 
all  civil  matters  in  this  country.  Their  Lordships,  at  the  same 
time,  expressed  their  particular  dissent  from  a  proceeding,  where- 
by the  objection  stated  by  the  Trustees  to  the  receiving  of  evidence 
in  presence  of  the  Jury,  as  offered  by  the  complainers,  had  been 
sustained.  ITie  Court  were  decidedly  clear,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
tlie  Sheriff  to  admit,  and  the  indispensable  duty  of  the  Jury  to 
listen  to,  whatever  evidence  regarding  the  question  of  "  Value  " 
before  them,  the  parties  are  disposed  to  adduce ;  and  that  a  refusal 
frcm  either  quarter  to  receive  such  evidence,  affords  a  sufficient 
ground  for  challenging  the  verdict. 

*  The  Court  therefore,  on  the  whole,  passed  the  bill  of  advoca- 
tion, in  Qrder  that  the  com  plainer s  might  obtain  from  a  Lord  Or- 
dinary their  redress  against  tlie  Trustees,  in  such  shape  as  to  his 
Lordship  should  seem  proper. 

*  Counsel  for  the  Tenants — David  Catiicart  and  James  Gor- 
don, Esquires ;  agent  Mr  Jami-:s  Peat.  Counsel  for  the  Trus- 
tees— John  Clerk,  Geo.  Cranstoun,  and  T.  H.  Miller,  Esquires; 
agents  Messrs  Ikolis  &-  Robkrtson.  ' 

Mrrt/fcnshire  Quarterly  Report. 
<  Since  the  middle  of  February,  when  the  frost  went  off,  the 
spring  has  been  imcommonly  favourable  for  agricultural  purposes. 
The  Oat  seed  is  all  in  the  ground,  and  was  so  in  many  places  some 
lime  ago ;  and  most  of  the  Bear  is  also  sown  over  all  the  county. 
Except  the  first  day  of  April,  when  it  blew  a  perfect  hurricane  of 
jrifting  snow,  the  weather  has  been  uniformly  dry,  with  frequent 
-ligh  gales  of  wind  \  so  that  the  springs  and  rivulets  have  fallen  be* 
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low  their  usual  size  even  in  the  summer  months.     It  must  be  ac- 
counted a  very  fortunate  circumstance,  that  the  weather  has  been 
«o  favourable,  in  a  year  when  so  much  of  the  seed  deposited  in  the 
ground  was  light,  and  of  inferior  quality,  besides  the  injury  it  had 
received  from  the  frost.     But  April  has  been  cold  and  backward 
to  vegetation  ;  so  that  neither  the  Oats  nor  the  Grass  fields  are  now 
in  a  more  forward  state  than  they  usually  are  at  this  date.     Pro- 
vender has  been  very  abundant,  and  rather  more  than  the  usual 
quantity  remains  in  the  stack-yards ;  which  is  not  entirely  owing  to 
the  original  quantity  having  been  great,  but  partly  from  the  want 
of  time  to  thrash,  owing  to  the  hurry  of  the  season  (much  having 
remained  to  plough),  partly  from  the  scarcity  of  water  for  many 
thrashing  mills,  and  partly  from  the  abundance  of  last  year's  hay 
crop.     The  grain  crop  turned  out  as  stated  in  last  Report ;  the  de- 
ficiency having  been  found  very  great  in  the  interior,  while  tlie  lands 
on  the  cnast  hare  given  nearly  an  average  return.     The  county  will 
not  export  nearly  one  half  as  much  as  it  did  last  year,  and  this  too 
of  greatly  inferior  quality.     Very  little  remains  in  the  merchant's 
hands ;  and  although  the  stack-yards  are  bulky  for  the  season  on 
all  the  large  farms,  it  is  probable  we  shall  not  spare  much,  after  the 
home  sup^y  is  taken  out.     Prices,  which  had  been  steady  through 
the  winter,  have  of  late  given  way  ;  or  ratlicr,  nothing  is  doing 
since  the  appearance  of  a  supply  from  the  Baltic.     Merchants  have 
not  been  inclined  to  speculate,  unless  at  reduced  prices;  and  the 
farmers  having  little  ready  for  the  market,  have  not  been  inclined 
to  submit. 

Grass  parks  (as  far  as  yet  let)  have  been  taken  as  high  as  in 
any  former  year ;  and  the  cattle  sold  for  grazing,  or  driving  to 
tlie  Southern  maikets,  have  also  been  purchased  as  dear  fully  as  last, 
or  any  former  year.  Cattle  in  their  growing  or  fattening  state  are 
now  the  chief  object  of  attention  in  this  county.  Sheep  are  only  to 
be  found  here  and  there ;  few  are  raised ;  and,  except  by  the  Aber- 
deen fleshers,  very  few  fattened.  Those  raised  are  principally  of 
the  Cheviot  breed,  sometimes  crossed  with  the  small  ifative  ewes, 
and  sometimes  unmixed.  The  sheep  markets,  where  formerly  thou- 
sands of  that  animal  were  to  be  seen,  have  almost  dwindled  away  to 
nothing. — 30.  jipril. 

Upper  jinnandale.  Quarterlif  Report. 
A  SNOW  storm,  about  the  i^Oth  April  1807,  drifted  up  some 
rwes  and  a  few  early  lambs,  in  the  sheep  farms  about  the  north  side 
of  Queensberry.  This  day  it  has  blown  a  tempest  from  the  N.  £.» 
with  sleet  and  rain,  which  must  have  been  extremely  severe  on  the 
Cheviot  lambs  on  unsheltered  farms :  and  this  has  followed  a  tract 
of  cold  and  rather  frosty  weather,  which  was  dry  indeed,  and  favour- 
ed the  culture  of  land.  Severe  weather  is  common  about  the  fir^ 
part  of  April ;  but  it  is  not  common  to  meet  with  such  inclement 
weather  at  the  close  of  the  month.  The  farmer  expects  it  with  an 
adder's  head,  and  peacock's  tail :  and  in  this  viewi  he  adjusts  the 
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(nwn  of  pnttijift  the  Tarns  into  hii  flock,  that  fine  weatber  it«7  (K> 
cut  ID  tbe  ymma  nf  lambing,  ft  is  reiHr  incalculable  what  1MB 
ftrc  fUEliiiiicd  for  want  of  shelter,  partkitlirly  among  the  CheriK 
Iambi,  which  arc  naked  when  they  appcnr. 

Tho  appearance  of  Wheat  has  been  rathor  obEtnicted  ;  and  lk 
Inxuriancc  of  sown  GrasMs  has  met  with  a  check-  But  fine  ibow- 
era,  and  warmth  to  follow,  would  soon  restore  thctn,  and  corer  to 
pastures  and  mcadowt  with  verdure. 

Field  labour  has  been  greatly  promoted  ;  the  seed  b  nonlir  d» 
po^itifd  I  and  the  Oat  braird  lias  l>een  up  some  days  ;  vr)iHc  llut  rf 
the  Barley  is  juti  appearing.     Sown  Grata  seeds  arc  putiiRK  in,  orcty     i 
saitablc  moriiine.  among  the  tieed  corn,  or  on  the  rising  btuinL  I 

Prices  of  gratn  have  begun  to  declitie  -,  but  tliose  of  cattle  an  Hj/ih 
and  likely  to  continue.  Slieep  alio  appear  to  be  in  demaiuf  t  Sfld 
fat  never  sold  at  a  higher  price.  Rents  of  land  can  hardly  he  uU 
to  decline ;  though  farmers  are  now  really  alarmed  by  the  taie«  It 
the  commencement  of  new  leases.  Labour  continues  at  fnll  pr&s, 
but  not  on  the  advance. — 3&.  Aprii. 

Ayrshire  (>  uartci-li/  Rrport. 

TiiE  winter  and  spring  quaj-ters  have  been  amotic  the  bcn  I 
have  ever  seen  for  ihe  More  Parmer  ;  their  sheep  arc  to  nne  order,  and 
llie  grass  abundant.  The  month  of  M.irch,  though  damp,  did  not 
retard  tlie  labour,  so  that  tiie  ploughing  was  got  forward  [  bm  the 
sowing  of  Oals  did  not  commence  till  the  last  week  of  March.  The 
Wheat  looks  remarkably  well,  indeed  it  r«vcr  looked  better  :  it  is  true 
there  is  a  pnriial  failure,  in  consequence  of  the  Inng  wet  weather,  on 
»ome  low  lying  strong  clay  lands,  but  not  to  a  great  extent ;  but  nercr 
in  our  memory  has  so  much  been  sonTi  in  this  county.  What  was 
nown  after  Martinmas,  and  early  in  the  spring,  is  planttni^  moct 
beautifully.  'ITlC  artificial  Grasses  arc  in  great  forwardneta,  and  tbc 
Clovers  well  planted  t  but  the  farmers  complain  much  of  ih*  crftw. 
Agriculture,  in  every  stage,  te  advancing  ;  and  tt  is  pleasant  to  tee 
the  industry  of  the  farmer  attacking  the  steepest  banks,  that  were 
formerly  neglected.  Numbers  have  tliis  winter  and  spring  been  em- 
ployed in  digging  up  mosses  in  various  parts  of  the  county,  (which 
lias  given  employment  to  many,  whose  folly  had  kept  Uicm  fnaa 
work  much  more  agreeable  to  tliemselves)  i — greatly,  I  think,  ttlmn- 
latcd  to  it  by  the  writings  of  Mr  Aiton,  which,  from  his  being  well 
known  in  the  connly,  are  almost  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer  in- 
terested. The  pastures  never  were  better  at  this  season  of  the  year  ; 
and  from  the  great  plenty  of  fodder,  cattle  of  all  kinds  are  in  6nc 
condition,  and  the  dairy  cow  will  be  turned  out  to  a  full  bite.  The 
great  and  heavy  cwci  have  sold  at  good  prices  i  the  lambing  time, 
till  wiihin  these  four  days,  has  been  excellent ;  so  that  the  store  faro>- 
Vt  has  the  prospect  of  being  rewarded  for  his  risk  and  ironbl«,  and 
the  market  of  a  supply,  upon  reasonable  terms.  The  store  fatmrr 
toSm  more  iiom  a  cold  sleel,  than  a  dry  mow.  The  motlm 
-  in  good  habit,  and  haw  plenty  of  millt-     Grain  of  all  tiad&  t> 
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fall  in  price;  and  from  the  present  appearances  of  the  bam-yard, 
and  what  is  known  to  be  in  the  granaries  of  the  farmers,  I  think 
there  is  enough  to  serve  tliis  county  till  another  crop»  and  some  to 
spare  for  our  neighbours.  It  was  fortunate  that  the  price  of  grain 
kept  up  during  the  winter,  as  that,  and  the  dread  of  scarcity,  made 
it  be  better  husbanded  both  by  the  grower  and  consumer.  Retail 
prices  of  Oatmeal  from  2s.  2d.  to  2$.  4d.  per  peck ;  Potatoes  from 
Is.  to  Is.  3d.  per  peck  of  about  38  lib.  English;  skim  milk  cheese 
8d.  and7d.;  Sweet  Milk  lid.;  Salt  Butter  Is.  8d.  and  Is.  9d. ; 
Fresh  Butter  Is.  6d. ;  Beef  8d.  to  Is.  2d. ;  Mutton  8d.  to  U. ;  Veal 
from  4d«  to  lOd. ;  Cheese,  Butter,  and  Meat,  are  all  sold  by  the 
county  Tron  weight  of  24  ounces  to  the  pound.  It  should  not  be 
overlooked^  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  county,  ever  attentive  to  the 
wants  of  the  poor,  and  the  members  of  the  Mauchline  Farmer  Society, 
have  diis  year,  at  a  considerable  trouble  and  expense,  introduced  a 
more  early  kind  of  Potatoe  than  was  formerly  in  the  county.— 
^9.  Jpnl. 

Banffkhire  Q,uartcrly  Report. 
The  past  spring  has  been  one  of  the  most  favourable  for  farming 
operations  that  is  remembered  for  many  years.  The  weather,  which 
was  mild  and  agreeable  throughout  the  greater  part  of  winter,  be- 
came dry  and  windy  in  the  beginning  ot  February  ;  and,  with  tlie 
exception  of  some  partial  showers  of  snow,  and  sometimes  rain,  has 
continued  to  be  so  ever  since.  In  that  month,  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  Oats  was  sown  ;  and  as  there  has  been  scarcely  any  interrup- 
tion to  the  labours  of  the  field,  the  seed  has  been  laid  into  the  ground 
at  an  earlier  period^  and  far  more  seasonably,  than  usuaL  In  the 
upper  districu  of  die  county,  a  great  proportion  of  the  Oats  were 
so  materially  injured  by  the  fxost  and  rain  in  autumn,  as  to  be 
rendered  unfit  for  seed  ;  this  occasioned  a  very  great  demand  in  the 
lower  districts,  where  they  were  safe.  A  few  farmers*  not  sufficient- 
ly cautious,  who  ventured  to  saw  the  produce  of  their  own  lands 
without  trial,  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  resowing ;  but  this  is 
an  evil  which  happily  is  by  no  means  generaL  The  wetness  of  the 
autumn  prevented  the  usual  quantity  of  Wheat  from  being  sown  at 
chat  period ;  but  the  favourable  spring  has  afforded  an  opportunity 
of  making  up,  in  part,  for  that  deficiency ;  and  those  who  occupy 
early  soil,  have  availed  themselves  accordingly*  The  small  extent 
laid  down  early  in  autumn  is  making  a  fine  appearance ;  and  what 
was  sown  at  a  later  period,  and  in  the  spring,  although  not  so  far 
advanced,  looks  generally  healthy,  and  promises  to  make  a  full  crop. 
Peas  and  Beans  were  so  much  damaged  in  harvest,  that  upon  an 
average  the  quantity  saved  would  scarcely  amount  to  the  seed.  This 
has  tended  to  discourage  sowing  the  usual  quantity  of  these  kinds 
of  grain.  Potatoes  have  been  greatly  in  demand  for  seed  ;  but  as 
this  was  foreseen  to  be  the  case,  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  saved  ; 
;ind,  upon  the  whole,  there  appears  to  be  fully  the  usual  breadth 
'planted  this  year.    Although  die  weather  has  been  uncommonly 
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<lry  and  favourable,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  to  agriculturar  opera- 
tions, yet  it  Las  bneen  {generally  cold,  and  vegetation  has  made  bnt 
little  progress,  except  in  the  Turnip  fields,  vhich  have  run  into- full 
bloom.  In  order  to  prevent  tliis,  some  have  drawn  and  covered 
them  up  from  the  air  in  heaps ;  others  have  cut  off  the  tops  very 
close,  and  drawn  them  only  as  required.  Hay  and  Straw  are  in 
great  abundance,  and  a  considerable  quantity  will  remain  in  the 
stack-yard  throughout  the  summer.  The  favourable  winter  and 
spring,  accompanied  with  plenty  of  all  kinds  of  provender,  has  put 
the  feeding,  stock  in  better  than  ordinary  condition  ;  a  few  of  the 
fattest  lots  have  been  sold  already  at  good  prices.  Draft  horses, 
and  pairs  of  work  oxen,  have  been  remarkably  high  priced,  and  in 
considerable  demand.  Fine  samples  of  Potatoe  Oats  for  seed  have 
sold  at  45^.  and  common  at  40s.  per  boll.  Best  Barley,  for  malting, 
at  50s. ;  inferior  Oats  from  20s.  to  SOs. ;  and  Barley  from  S5s.  to 
45s. — Meal,  of  S  stone  Dutch  per  stone,  has  sold  at  above  35st  The 
quality  of  what  was  brought  to  market  in  the  early  part  of  the  sea* 
son  was  very  inferior ;  but  as  the  worst  was  consumed  first,  it  is  now 
greatly  better ;  and  from  the  quantity  of  grain  in  the  country,  no 
apprehension  need  be  entertained  of  scarcity,  unless  the  demand  be- 
come much  greater,  to  supply  other  markets.  The  prospect  of  a 
'  supply  from  the  Continent  during  the  ensuing  summer,  has  had  a 
considerable  effect  in  depressing  the  prices,  and  limiting  the  sales.— 
29.  A^ril. 

DumfricS'shire  Quarterly  Report, 

The  weather,  since  the  date  of  last  Report,  has  been  variable. 
It  continued  wet  till  after  the  20th  of  March,  when  it  set  in  mild 
and  dry,  and  the  oat- seed  was  committed  to  land  'generally  in  good 
order.  Barley  land  also  harrowed  well,  when  sown  before  it  be- 
came too  dry. 

We  had  a  tempestuous  night  of  wind  and  snow  on  the  2d  of  A- 
pril,  and  then  again  enjoyed  some  very  fine  warm  days,  which  pro- 
duced a  very  considerable  growth  of  grass,  and  brought  the  early 
sown  oats  above  ground.  All  this  growth  and  vegetation,  however, 
has  been  completely  stopped  by  the  cold  and  stormy  eist  wind  of 
the  last  fortnight.  The  frost  has  also  been  pretty  keen  in  some  of 
these  nights  ;  and,  on  that  of  Tuesday  last,  a  fall,  and  violent  drift- 
ing of  f.now,  made  considerable  havoc  among  the  newly  dropt 
lambs  of  the  mountainous  district. 

The  O.ils  now  brairded  look  well.  Wheat  sown  early  in  last 
lutumn  has  tlie  best  and  most  luxuriant  appearance.  But  in  many 
nstances  where  that  grain  was  sown  after  Potatoes,  much  of  the 
iced  perished,  in  consequence  of  the  cxtieme  rigour  of  the  frost 
early  in  the  winter  j  of  course,  the  fields  thus  injured  look  by  no 
Tieans  promising.  This  misfortune  is  not,  however,  very  general ; 
ind  most  of  the  Potato  Wheats  are  healthy. 

Farmers  are  now  busily  employed  in  planting  Potatoes,  and  in 
♦'rring  the  rest  nf  their  fallows. 
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A  larg;e  proportion  of  crop  1812  is  still  on  hand — certainly  a  good 
deal  more  than  will  be  sufHcient  ibr  our  own  consamption.  Tht 
Lancashire  markets  will  doubtless  take  all  our  superabundance. 
Com  has  fallen  in  value  for  some  time  past,  and  the  demand  at  pre- 
sent is  not  great* 

Cattle  are  yery  high  priced  indeed  ;  probably  more  so,  by  5  per 
cent.,  than  they  have  ever  been  ;  and  the  English  markets,  to  which 
they  have  been  driven,  fully  pay  the  dealer  for  his  trouble  and  risks. 
Fattened  cattle  and  sheep  are  both  exceedingly  scarce,  and  in  many 
places  not  to  be  had.  The  prices  given  in  our  flesh* markets  do  not 
induce  the  farmer  to  feed  extensively  ;  and  to  drive  stock  to  Edin- 
burgh or  Glasgow,  is  both  an  expensive  and  precarious  business. 

The  system  of  feeding  horses  with  steamed  potatoes,  is  much  ap« 
proved  of,  but  is  not  as  yet  generally  practised.  It  would  certainly 
prove  a  beneficial  mode  of  consuming  them  in  tliis  county,  where 
they  are  sold  for  the  Lancashire  markets,  commonly  at  from  Is.  4d« 
to  Is.  8d.  per  cwt.  These  low  prices  certainly  render  them  peculi- 
arly  appropriate  for  feeding  horses,  as  they  never  can  be  any  object 
for  sale,  except  in  the  very  near  neighbourhood  of  Dumfries  and  o- 
ther  places  where  they  are  consumed  or  shipped.  Any  length  of 
carriage  would  nm  away  with  the  whole  value. 

By  the  present  system,  the  principal  consumption  of  this  crop  is 
in  feeding  pork,  when  they,  are  always  boiled,  and  meal  of  some 
kind  mixed  with  tliem.  A  few  are  given  raw  to  horses  in  the  even- 
ings tlirough  the  winter,  and  the  remainder  goes  to  young  cattle  and 
milch  cows  in  the  spring. 

The  writer  of  this  has  for  some  years  been  in  the  practice  of  feed- 
ing horses  with  potatoes  steamed.  The  quantity  allowed  was  42  lib. 
per  diem  to  each  horse  ;  probably  they  may  get  a  few  pnunds  more. 
It  is  only  practised  for  four  months  in  the  winter  ;  and  the  horses 
get  then  into  the  best  condition,  though  always  closely  kept  at  work. 
When  fed  in  this  way,  they  get  straw  as  fodder  ;  and  tliey  uniform- 
ly lose  flesh  and  spirits  when  put  on  hay  and  oats,  though  the  latter 
are  not  sparingly  given — say  from  12  to  15  lib.  daily.  If  it  could 
be  managed  to  continue  the  steamed  potatoes  to  the  horses  through 
the  spring,  much  hay  would  be  saved,  aj  they  eat  very  little  of  it 
when  fed  in  tliis  way. 

Pork  has  rated  very  high  in  our  markets  through  the  winter.  In 
the  latter  part  of  tlie  season,  it  rose  as  liigh  as  from  8s.  to  8s.  6d. 
per  stone  of  J4<  lib.  It  is  understood  to  be  paying  the  curer  very 
well,  bacon  being  in  great  demand. 

Nothing  more  has  yet  been  done  respecting  the  Annandalc  canal. 
Mr  .lurdine,  who  is  appointed  to  survey  it,  has  not  done  so  at  this 
time.  Till  he  reports  something  decisive,  nothing  one  way  or  other 
can  be  said.  In  the  mean  time,  every  friend  to  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try must  cordially  wish  for  its  accomplishment. 

Prices  of  farm-produce  may  be  stated  as  follows.*^ Wheat  14s. ; 
Barle  y  7s.  to  7s.  4d.  \   Potato  Oats  from  5s.  to  6s. ;   Common  ditto 
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4s.  to  4s.  8d.»  all  per  Winchester  busheL    Beef  and  Mnttoa  from 
7d.  to  9d.  per  lib. 

F^e  Qnarterltf  Report. 

The  spring  quarter  has  been  peculiarly  faTOurable*  and  allowed 
the  seed  Barley^  as  well  as  Oats»  to  be  harrowed  in,  and  finished, 
in  a  complete  manner :  There  is»  no  doubt,  still  some  Barley  not 
S0¥im ;  but  much  less  than  usual  at  tliis  date.  And  if  the  old  ad- 
age— Such  seed-time^  such  harvest — ^may  be  depended  on»  the  pro^ 
pect  for  the  country,  on  the  whole,  is  extremely  favourable. 

Wheat,  all  over  this  county,  has  come  up  diick  and  equal*  and 
ha«  at  present  a  most  favourable  appearance.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Beans  and  Peas. 

The  young  Clovers  are  well  advancedi  and  promise  to  famiih  a 
good  crop  of  Hay.— Turnip,  from  the  favourable  weather,  held  out 
to  the  last  fresh  and  good ;  at  least,  fewer  have  been  rotten  by  the 
frost  than  usual. 

I^otatoes — ^The  ground  is  preparing  for  plandne  these  in  &voDr- 
able  circumstances.  A  large  quantity  will  probably  be  planted,  as 
there  ts  abundance  of  Potatoes  in  the  finest  condition  for  seed ;  and 
the  price  of  that  most  useful  root,  instead  of  rising  higher  at  seed- 
time, has  fallen  no  less  than  4s.  per  boll;  the  current  price  being  now 
8s.  instead  of  1 2s.  some  months  ago. 

On  the  26th,  it  rained  all  day,  with  cold  wind— almost  the  only 
rain  for  five  weeks  past ;  and  if  warm  weather  succeed,  it  will  be 
of  infinite  service  to  the  pastures,  and  do  no  injury  to  any  thing. 

The  farmers,  in  general,  have  been  most  active  in  embracing  the 
favourable  opportunity  :  their  labours  have  been  incessant,  and  the 
ap;riculture  of  this  connty  continues  to  be  carried  on  with  great  sjm- 
rtt.*^The  rents  of  Pasture  Grass  seeni  to  be  stationary  ;  rather  un« 
der,  as  over,  last  year's  rates. 

Cattle  continue  at  advanced  prices. 

There  is  at  this  period  not  the  least  reason  to  apprehend  any 
scarcity  of  victual,  or  other  provision  ;  and  the  presumption  is,  that 
prices  will  be  stationary,  or  perhaps  look  downwards. — 27*  jipiL 

Forfarshire  Qiiarterly  Report, 

The  winter,  in  this  county,  was  uncommonly  mild  and  propi- 
tious. The  frost  never  was  very  intense,  nor  the  snow  in  excess* 
From  about  the  middle  of  February,  we  enjoyed  a  tract  of  un- 
commonly mild  weather,  and  much  was  done  in  spring  labour. 
But  on  the  1st  of  April  we  had  a  very  boisterous  wind  from  N.  £• 
accompanied  with  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  and  succeeded  by  intense 
frost,  which|  interrupted  the  labours  of  the  field  more  than  a  week. 
Since  that  time,  we  have  enjoyed  uncommonly  mild  weather,  often 
\s  genial  as  it  has  been  known  here  at  midsummer.  The  seeding 
process  is  nearly  finished,  and  great  progress  is  made  in  planting 
Potatoes.  The  seed  has  been  committed  to  the  ground  while  it  was 
'A  the  best  order  that  has  been  remembered  for  many  years. — The 
vr-'nt'^r -^Vl^'»irc  qqV  r^maricahly  '"ell,  and  the  spwn  Qrasse^ ;  whUfi 
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the  stock  of  Turnips  is  not  yet  consnmedy  and  the  Pastures  are 
coining  into  use. 

Horses  and  Cattle  support  high  prices^  while  Grain  is  rather 
looking  down ;  which  is  ascribed  to  the  prospect  of  trade  opening 
with  the  Baltic.  The  Fiar  prices  of  this  countyt  as  struck  at  Can- 
dlemas last,  here  follow. 


Wheat        -       L.2  16  10 

Common  Oats    L.  1     9 

0 

Barley     -        -      1  17     1 

Oatmeal     -     -      1  13 

0 

Chester,  or  Bear     1  12    9 

Beans     -        -        1   14? 

0 

Potato  Oats      -      113    6 

Peas       -        -         1   16 

0 

With  regard  to  the  retail  prices,  Oatmeal  was  at  one  time  as 
high  as  2s.  6d.  But  at  Dundee,  on  the  15th  April,  tJiey  were  as 
fouow — Oatmeal,  2s.  3d.  per  peck ;  Barley,  Ik.  7d. ;  Peas,  Is.  7d. ; 
Potatoes,  Is.  3d. — Beef,  8d.  and  9d.  per  lib. ;  Mutton,  7d.  and  8d. ; 
Veal,  7d.  and  8d ;  Pork,  7d.  \  Butter  Is.  4d.  Eggs,  8d.  per  do- 
zen.    Quartern  loaf,  fine,  1  s.  4d. 

Two  deficient  crops  coming  in  succession,  have  borne  ycrj  hard 
on  the  labouring  class  of  the  community.  The  crop  of  the  former 
year  was  entirely  exhausted,  before  the  last  crop  came  into  its  place. 
This  has  been  the  more  severely  felt,  that  trader  has  been  duU» 
wages  low,  and  work  difficult  to  be  procured.  The  countries  also, 
from  which  deficiencies  used  to  be  supplied,  were  exhausted  by  war. 
This  shows  the  expediency,  or  rather  absolute  necessity,  of  a  more 
vigorous  cultivation  of  our  own  soil,  and  of  tearing  up  those  tracts 
of^  waste  land  which  still  continue  to  be  barren  and  useless.  Near 
our  towns,  the  people  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  Potatoes ; 
and  a  great  part  of  that  crop  was  consumed  last  harvest  before  they 
were  fully  ripe.  Great  exertions  are  made  to  increase  the  quantity 
planted  this  season. 

A  gentleman  near  Forfar  has  employed  Mr  Johnson  to  plan  and 
mark  out  drains  to  an  extensive  tract  of  wet,  spouty,  and  boggy 
land  ;  which  is  not  only  useless  in  itself»  but  spreads  blight  and 
mildew  among  the  cultivated  lands  contiguous.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
this  patriotic  example  will  be  followed,  until  all  the  land  fit  for  cul- 
ture be  rendered  productive. 

AVlien  the  last  crop  came  into  market,  a  tendency  to  riot  was 
manifested  in  some  of  our  sea-port  towns ;  tlie  object  of  which  was 
to  prevent  grain  from  being  exported  to  other  districts.  But  the 
active  exertions  of  some  of  our  Magistrates  succeeded  in  convincing 
the  people  that  such  proceedings  would  only  aggravate  tliC  evil 
they  were  intended  to  rcihcdy  :  That  the  only  way  by  which  it  was 
possible  to  procure  cheapness^  Vf2%  by  plmti/ ;  and  that  where  plenty 
actually  existed,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  any  individuals,  or  com- 
bination of  individuals,  to  enhance  the  prices.  These  proceedings 
were  exaggerated  by  iiimour  ;  and  faimers  were  afraid  of  their  per- 
sons and  property  in  bringing  their  produce  to  market,  which  oc- 
casioned temporary  distress.  But  being  assured  the  danger  was 
r.hrlly  imaginarr,  things  went  on  as  usual ;  and  the  pricjcs  have 
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continued  to  decline  ever  since.  The  people  have  borne  their  hard- 
ships with  exemplary  patience  and  resignation  ;  and  liberal  contri- 
btitions  have  been  raised  in  the  towns,  and  r^rtst  of  the  country  pa* 
rishesy  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  destitute. — 19.  ApriL 

Letter  from  Glasf^oxjCj  \st  May. 

*  Since  our  last  Report,  the  weather  has  not»  upon  the  whole,  ben 
unfavourable  for  agricultural  labour.  It  rained,  indeed,  during  the 
\vh'>le  of  the  month  of  February,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  month 
of  March,  but  not  so  violently  as  to  put  a  stop  to  the  operations  of 
the  plough  ;  and  before  tho  weather  became  favourable  for  sowing, 
which  it  did  about  the  beginning  of  April,  the  ground  was  in  gene« 
ral  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  seed.  Our  spring  Corn  was  sown 
in  the  best  possible  order  ;  and  what  of  it  has  begun  to  braird,  has 
a  very  fine  appearance.  From  the  beginning  of  March  till  about 
the  20th  of  April,  vegetation  was  uncommpnly  strong  and  rapid. 
The  winter  sown  Wheats  were  then  as  far  advanced  as  they  usually 
are  about  the  middle  of  May  ;  and  the  Grasses  had  a  more  luxu- 
riant appearance  than  they  have  had  at  that  time  of  the  season  for 
many  years  past.  A  considerable  check,  however,  has  been  put  to 
the  progress  of  vegetation  by  the  cold  easterly  winds ;  which  have 
blown  violently,  and  without  intermission,  for  more  than  eight  days. 
Should  these  winds  continue  for  two  or  three  weeks,  as  is  some- 
times the  case  at  this  period  of  the  year,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they 
will  prove  very  injurious  to  the  growing  crops.  The  worm  has  also 
made  its  appearance  ;  but  die  extent  of  the  evil  that  may  be  occa- 
sioned by  this  destructive  insect,  is  not  yet  known.  Though  the 
weather  is  cold,  it  is  likewise  dry,  and  therefore  very  favourable  for 
the  planting  of  Potatoes ;  in  wliich  department  of  husbandry,  the 
farmers  in  this  neighbourhood  are  very  busily  engaged. 

*  The  market  has  for  some  time  been  abundantly  supplied  with 
Oats  from  Ireland  and  tlie  west  of  Scotland.     Not  less  dian  70,000 
bolls  have  been  brought  to  it  during  the  last  three  months.     So 
great  a  quantity  of  this  grain  was  perhaps  never  before  brought  to 
the  Glasgow  market  in  so  short  a  time.     We  have  also  had  not  less 
than  6,000  quarters  of  Barley,  the  gre;iter  part  of  which  has  been 
imported  from  Ireland ;    and,  in  general,  has  proved  very  good 
malting  grain.     Our  importations  of  Wheat  and  Flour  have  not 
been  very  extensive ;  not  more  than  6,000  quarters  of  the  former, 
and  3,000  bags  of  the  latter :    But  as  we  have  had  a  few  cargoes 
from  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  considerable  quantities  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  onr  supplies  have  been  abundant.    There 
is  a  considerable  stock  on  hand  at  present,  and  prices  on  the  de- 
fine.    Indeed,  grain  of  all  kinds,  as  will  appear  trom  the  annexed 
*^tate  of  our  Market,  has  fallen  considerably  since  our  last  Report : 
md,  provided  the  weath<?r  prove  good,  and  supplies  are  obtained 
rom  the  Baltic,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  tliat  our  markets 
viU  continue  moderate  iliroughout  the  summer.     We  are, '  &c. 
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Wheat.      Bntish.      -        -        f^*" »» fSs."!        ^^  ,1^ 

Insh,         -         -         48s,  —  54s.  3   «^ 
Oats.  Irish  Mealing,     -      34«.  —  36s.  1 

Inferior,      -        -      S2s.—  Sl-s.  [-  p.  264  lib. 
Scotch  rotate,     -      34s.  — 36s.  J 
Small,        -  •       S2s.  —  33s.      p.  240  lib. 

Barley-       Scotch,      -  -      4*2s.  —  44s.      p.  Stirlingshire  boll. 

Irish,         -         -         38s.  —  40s.      p.  Renfrewshire  do. 
Beans  and  Peas,        -         -        3Ss.  —  42s.      p.  Stirlingshire  do. 
Oatmeal,         -  -  -        SOs.  — SIrs.      p.  140  lib. 

Tine  Flour,       -        -  -        90s.  —  95s.      p.  280  lib. 

Hay,        -         -         -        -         12d. —  13d.     p.  stone. 

Kincardinexliire  Qiimterly  BepnH, 

Beans,  Peas,  Oats,  Potatoes,  and  what  Barley  is  already  sown» 
have  all  been  got  into  the  ground  under  tlie  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances ;  which  is  a  matter  of  much  importance  to  the  afcer 
growth  of  these  articles.  But  for  these  eight  or  ten  days,  tlie  wea- 
ther has  been  somewhat  hard  and  stormy;  so  tliat  vegetation  is 
making  but  small  progress.  Wheats  still  present  a  diversified  ap« 
pearance :  In  f^w  situations  are  they  luxuriant,  though  hcaldiy ; 
and,  in  several  cases,  not  a  little  is  dirown  up  on  wet  sous. 

Markets,  both  for  Grain  and  Cattle,  have  continued  remarkably 
steady  through  the  season.  The  latter  of  which  has  every  prospect 
of  being  in  demand  ;  although  die  former  is  not  now  so  eagerly 
called  for,  and  Is  beginning  to  show  a  tendency  to  drop  in  price. 
Not  a  litde  grain  yet  remains  in  the  farmers'  hands :  hence  it  is 
probable  no  scarcity  will  be  felt  during  the  summer  months.  It  is 
an  old  adage  in  this  part  of  the  country,  that  '<  x\:hcn  corn  Jails  in 
seed-lime^  it  is  a  sure  higti  of  plenty.  " 

Grass  let  for  the  season  is  renting  pretty  high.  Therefore,  con- 
sideryig  the  rate  at  which  Cattle  have  been,  and  are  still  buying  in, 
ore  would  be  apt  to  think,  that  unless  a  still  farther  advance  in  the 
price  of  diis  article  takes  place,  die  grazier  will  be  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  contenting  himself  with  a  smajl  remuneration. 

The  Justices  of  the  Peace  have  resolved  to  take  such  steps  as  will 
be  the  means  of  utterly  suppressing  the  travelling  vagrants  willi 
which  the  county  has  for  some  time  been  grievously  infested. 

To-day,  it  snows  heavily.     A  very  uncouth  visitant  indeed. ■ 
27.  jfpriL 

Stevoartrij  of  Kit  leu db right  Qiiartcrly  Heport, 

The  weadier,  throughout  the  greatest  part  of  this  quarter,  has 
been  propitious  to  live  stock,  and  not  unfavourable  to  the  difleunic 
operations  of  agriculture.  Till  near  its  close,  westerly  winds  have 
almost  uniformly  prevailed,  accompanied  witli  a  milder  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere*  and  more  luxuriant  vegetation,  than  is  usual  so 
early  in  the  season,  even  in  this  southern  district.  In  the  months  of 
February  and  March,  rains  wore  much  more  frequent  and  copious 
tiian  (as  wc  are  informed)  they  have  been  along  the  eastern  coast : 
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but  as  no  falls  of  snow  or  stormy  weather  occurred*  these  did  not 
much  interrupt  the  operations  of  the  plough.  Early  la  Febraary, 
considerable  quantities  both  of  winter  and  spring  Wheat  were  sown 
on  dry  and  warm  soils*  which  appear  to  have  answered  well ;  but, 
till  about  the  end  of  March*  very  little  was  done  in  the  sowing  of 
other  kinds  of  grain  ;  nor  was  the  ground  before  this  time  in  a  pro- 
per condition  for  the  reception  of  the  seed. 

On  the  2d  of  April*  after  a  tract  of  the  mildest  weather,  a  tre- 
inendous  hurricane,  with  an  enormous  fall  of  snow,  most  unexpect- 
edly took  place.  Nothing  similar  had  occurred  for  a  long  series  of 
years.  The  aspect  of  the  heavens  was  so  lowering,— the  masses  of 
snow  so  prodigious, — the  season  already  so  far  advanced^— and  so 
little  grain  put  into  the  ground*  that  there  was  good  reason  to  be 
apprehensive  of  a  late,  and  very  bad  seedtime*  with  a  repetition  of 
all  those  baneful  consequences  which  happened  at  the  close  of  last 
century ;  when,  at  the  same  advanced  season*  a  storm  precisely  of 
the  same  kind  was  general  over  the  whole  country.  These  gloomy 
forebodin,;;s  were,  however  soon  dissipated.  The  storm*  so  sudden 
in  its  approach,  no  less  suddenly  took  its  departure.  In  two  or 
tliree  days,  sowing  was  resumed  ;  the  greatest  possible  exertions  have 
since  been  made  ;  and,  till  near  the  end  of  the  month*  the  weather  has 
been  all  that  the  farmer  could  wish*  for  forwarding  and  bringing  to 
a  happy  termination  tlic  labours  of  the  spring.  As  this  month  began, 
it  has  ended  with  a  storm. 

Here,  perhaps,  it  may  not  seem  out  of  place  to  advert  to  the  inv 
portant  advanfages  which  result  from  late  improvements  in  the  im- 
plements of  husbandry,  and  from  proper  attention  to  the  feeding  of 
horses ;  by  which  means,  I  venture  to  say,  that,  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency, more  work,  and  to  better  purpose,  can  now  be  done  in  a 
fortnight,  than  at  no  distant  period  could  have  been  performed  in  a 
month*  by  the  same  number  of  animals. — Iron  ploughs  are  now 
common*  and  uniformly  give  satisfaction.  The  only  objection  to 
them'is  their  weight ;  which,  we  apprehend,  might  be  considerably 
climinished,  were  they  to  be  made  of  good  Swedish  iron.  Iron  har- 
rows* besides  possessing  other  advantages*  seem  peculiarly  adapted 
for  lands  not  completely  dry,  as  the  wet  mould  does  not  adhere  to 
tlicm  nearly  so  much  as  to  wooden  ones.  A  material  improvement, 
I  apprehend,  might  be  made  on  tliese,  by  using,  for  the  bulls*  cast 
metal  in  place  of  malleable  iron,  and  forming  them  into  hoUow 
Tubes,  like  gun  barrels,  of  sufGcient  diameter  to  aiTord  the  means  of 
■iiing  tlie  teeth,  with  wooden  wedges,  or  folds  of  leather  wrapped 
iround  them*  instead  of  the  nuts  and  screws  now  used,  which  are 
iable  to  objections  too  obvious  to  require  notice.  The  expense  would 
hus  be  greatly  diminibhed  ;  and  on  other  accounts,  I  am  of  opinion, 
they  would  be  also  preferable ;  but  having  never  seen  or  heard  of 
any  snch*  I  meiely  throw  out  the  idea,  with  a  view  of  drawing  the 
iiunrioa  of  ivnic  of  your  mechar.ical  correspondents  tc  the  suhje.r. 
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Hie  model  of  the  diamond  harrow,  a  drawing  of  which  is  given  ia 
me  of  yoar  former  Numbers,  is  superior  to  any  I  have  seen. 

Though  seedtime  was  late  in  its  commencement,  owing  to  the  rapid 
>rogTes5  of  vegetation,  much  is  already  in  braird.  Bodi  spring  and 
winter  Wheat  haye  in  general  a  very  promising  appearance ;  though, 
ne  are  aware,  it  would  still  be  premature  to  calculate  on  the  returns 
)f  these,  or  any  other  crop ;  particularly  as  it  is  proverbial,  '  that 

an  early  spring  seldom  fails  to  receive  a  check  ; '  which  at  present 
ippears  to  be  the  case.~-A  pretty  accurate  estimate  can  now,  how- 
i^ver,  be  formed  of  last  year's  produce ;  and  it  evidently  appears, 
Jiat,  notwithstanding  the  badness  of  the  harvest,  it  has,  in  this  dis- 
:rict,  considerably  exceeded  an  average  crop.  The  exports  have 
been  large ;  and  part  still  remains  for  exportation.  Prices  have  been 
liigli,  and  unusually  steady  through  the  season.  A  small  depres- 
sion has  lately  taken  place ;  and  grain-dealers  are  at  present  shy  of 
purchasing,  from  the  idea  that  a  still  greater  reduction  of  price  may 
be  expected.  Be  this  as  it  may,  all  who  have  brought  their  grain 
regularly  to  market  cannot  now  have  reason  to  complain.  If  indi- 
viduals whu,  in  such  tiroes,  have  stored  up  grain  with  a  view  to  a 
rising  market,  should  suffer,  they  can  only  complain  of  tlieir  own 
fully,  and  well  deserve  to  smart  for  their  unfeeling  avarice.  In  years 
of  plenty,  when  the  markets  are  glutted,  and  prices  low,  it  is  cer- 
taliily  nut  unpatriotic  to  store  up  grain,  as  this  may  ultimately  be 
beneficial  to  the  community,  by  preventing  much  waste  and  unne- 
cessaiy  expenditure,  which  always  happen  when  the  price  falls  much 
below  the  proper  level ;  and  tlius  affording  a  resource  against  a  fail- 
ure in  subsequent  crops. 

Cattle  markets  have  lately  been  upon  die  advance,  and  will  pro- 
bably continue  high,  as  there  is  rather  a  scarcity  both  of  fat  and  lean 
cattle  ;  and  the  breed  of  hogs  has  not  been  ibr  many  years  so  much 
reduced.  From  the  mildness  of  the  season,  and  the  plentiful  stock 
rtf  fodder,  both  Sheep  and  Black  Catde  are  in  good  condition  ;  but 
from  the  present  storm,  it  is  feared  that  many  of  the  lambs,  and 
perhaps  some  of  their  dams,  will  suffer,  as  it  is  just  now  the'  season 
of  lambing  in  the  mountainous  districts. 

Prices. — Oatmeal,  3s.  9d. ;  Barley  from  78.  to  7s.  6d. ;  Wheat 
from  12s.  to  I4s.  per  bushel ;  Beef  and  Mutton  8d.  per  pound.— 

Letter  from  a  Correspondent  near  Langholm^  SOih  Apih 
*  Since  the  publication  of  your  last  Number,  the  weather  has  in 
general  been  mild  and  temperate,  with  the  exception  of  a  heavy  fall 
of  snow,  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  month ;  which,  how- 
ever, passed  gendy  away.  On  Monday  last,  we  had  a  high  wind 
from  the  eastward  ;  and  the  following  day  it  blew  a  perfect  hurri- 
cane, accompanied  with  a  considerable  fall  of  snow ;  since  which 
we  have  had  cold,  dry,  and  chilling  weather,  which  has  given  a 
check  to  vegetation,  which  had  appeared  unusually  forward  at  tfai« 
period  of  the  season.    The  mildness  of  the  spring  4uaner  was  strik- 
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iOf^fduplaT^  fa  tbebiij^ht  Tcr^uie  of  itie£cUi(  (liniojt  tbejftaai  ■ 
and  pieceJiag  ii)onih.  Niit  only  the  low  lyim  pMtuti;ii  bin  evni 
llic  Itilli)  bewail  to  Uiunie  ihe  vetdaai  hue  of  the  !>uiiinier  mnntlii, 
St  a  pMiod  when  tb«y  generally  preieot  luitliiLij^  Ui  the  c)e  tiut  the 
f  ppeuunce  uf  kieiiliiy.  This  cnU  withering  wmda  wbidi  prrrjil  il 
pmwnti  have  Kimewhat  bitted  Uicte  [iroipt-et*.  On  «U  dry,  l-W- 
Ijrio];  grouods,  where  the  teed  wiu  got  in  it)  Ouc  tttne>  a  fine  bm'id 
<iuickly  BUccccJvt  the  time  nf  sowiuj?  s  hut  in  ilic  wet,  or  moonih 
soils,  field  op«rationi  have  hccn  miKh  retarded,  from  the  Git»i£  'i 
jnoittutr  wjiicli  has  ci^Dcrall/  picv^iled ;  and  da:  sccdtlmci  of  coqk- 
quencev  rather  lace.  For  the  Im  tea  dayt,  however,  the  kmI  #a* 
quite  dr;.  and  ia  a  fine  wotking  tLtte  fat  tlie  itutuiag  gnta  ctafSj 
in  which  oiieiations  w«  are  now  busily  eagAsed. 

'  The  average  state  of  the  m;«rkcU,  lliouKn  tlieu  have  been  inbjixt 
to  coosidcrable  Hucluationi,  liaji  nut  varied  much  during  these  two 
innntltt  patt.  Tlie  price  o(  K'ii'iir  particularly  uf  iuch  lu  wai  £l 
for  teed,  has  got  up  to  a  higxi  rate.  Of  tair,  it  has  had  »  raj 
Mitall  drop  ;  ibut  there  it  little  firotpect  oi  any  very  raairiiAl  r»doc> 
tion  of  price,  unijl  ihe  new  crnp  come  into  the  markntt  unlcst  wame 
unfoiciccn  supply  from  foreign  parts  should  produce  tudi  at  dt- 
pre$«ion- 

*  TIi«  Inckt.  in  the  upper  part  of  thit  di^Uici,  are  generally  m  a 
gfiod  healthy  condition.  The  lambiag-nciton  conioieiiced  under  thit 
inotC  favourable  auspicei.  1'he  lait  four  cold  and  atortny  days  tu 
somewhat  altered  the  protpect »  but,  though  liie  ptetcnt  iaueitXDt 
weather  ^uld  continue  fur  ume  time  to  cmnc,  the  ttoclcB.  are  in 
much  better  condiuon  to  bear  it  than  uA:al ;  and  there  b  abunditncc 
of  food  in  (he  pa«tur«Si  although  some  los^  may  be  expected  !&  iKe 
mean  timc^  Tlicre  teeai»  at  prui.eni  to  Im  a  conudcrable  demaQd 
for  Sheep,  and  an  advance  in  price:,  particularly  for  ludi  ai  atv  for- 
ward in  condition,  ax  tliere  npp«arji  to  be  a  want  of  sappi;  of  fat 
stock  for  the  butcher  market  in  the  wiutli.  TKu  xame  otay  be  «dd 
of  Black  Cattle ;  and  if  the  prcicnl  abundant  pruipcct  of  grasi 
cimtinuci,  tlic  demand  for  tl^«m  is  likely  to  inctcatc.  Tlx:  price  of 
good  Horses  was  never  hiphcr,  Hi)g»,  both  live  and  dead,  have 
told  well  last  leawn.  bncchar  meat  is  scarce,  and  cooieiiueDtl} 
dearer  tJian  usual.  The  Woul  trade  has  been  brisker  of  late  i  and  a 
pretty  considerable  advance  in  the  piice  of  that  article  has  la^y 
taken  place.  The  Cotton  tnanufactuie,  which  is  carried  on  to  a  coa- 
lidecoble  eztem  at  Lanj^bolm,  is  likcwi^  be^uuinj[  to  quickea. '  - 
Wea  Lothian  iiiiaih-r/if  li^oit. 

Tub  weather  here  during  winter  liui  bccii  uprju  the  wlinle  Tciovfc- 
aily  open, — the  frotc  gcntje  and  never  of  long  continuance,— the  faUf 
of  MOW  in  the  norlli  ranj;«  of  llic  county  (.eldom  lliree  indies  deet), 
r— the  wiadf,  ficquently  Irom  the  wcfct,,  oceaiionally  very  high  for 
ihnc  two  days  from  the  N.  E-. — and  wcatJier  cold,  wel,  and  sleety. 
The  worst  trial  fur  cattle  in  the  ticUlg  chnt  has  occurred  this  te 
tad  laihoi  unlortunaic  for  liic  uplanJ  dttnicu,  wliich  area! 
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tniddle  of  their  lambtnjr  thne.  The  open  winter  and  dry  seed-tixne, 
has  rendered  vegetation  by  more  than  two  weeks  earlier  than  last 
year.  The  clover  and  ryegrass  Relds  seldom  exhibited  a  more  early 
and  favourable  appearance,  and  even  the  old  pastures  have  retained 
their  verdure^  and  are  in  a  forward  state.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  wheat  fields^  which  have  sufFeied  no  mjury  from  spring  frosts. 
Seldom  has  the  bean  and  oat  seed  got  a  more  favourable  season. 
The  land  has  also  been  got  properly  wrought  for  the  potatoe  crop, 
which  is  nearly  all  planted.  The  lands  have  ploughed  well  for  the 
Barley  seed  ;  but  a  considerable  quantity  still  remains  to  be  sown. 
It  was  perhaps  very  fortunate  that  no  distillation  was  allowed  from 
barley,  as  the  high  price  it  lately  gave  in  the  market,  evinces,  that 
had  it  been  allowed  to  be  consumed  by  distillauon»  it  would  have 
been  by  this  time  a  scarce  article. 

There  has  been  no  want  of  fodder  tliis  season.  Turnips  are  now 
almost  totally  done,  some  few  Swedish  excepted ;  a  valuable  plant 
\^here  dung  enough  can  be  got.  It  is  most  useful  spring  food;  cat- 
tle, horses,  and  swine  eat  it  readily,  and  all  thrive  with  it. 

Markets  for  grain  have  been  steady  all  winter  and  spring ;  and 
since  the  seed  has  mostly  been  sown,  prices  have  rather  declined  a 
little.  Although,  weighing  every  probable  circumstance,  there  is 
little  prospect  of  any  decline  in  prices  during  the  summer  quarter ; 
at  the  same  time  tliere  are  no  fears  of  any  deficiency  to  answer  ordi- 
nary demands. 

The  present  prices  of  Grain  here  may  be  stated  nearly  as  follows. 
—Wheat  60s. ;  Barley  4^s. ;  Peas  and  Beans  +0s.  ;  Oats  from  f$Os. 
to  40s.,  all  the  Linlithgow  £oll ;  Oatmeal  2s.  I'd.  the  peck  of  8  lib. 
Dutch  weight. 

Both  Lean  and  Fat  Cattle  bring  high  prices  ;  good  Fat  rather  a 
scarce  article.  The  forward  state  of  the  Turnip  crop,  occasioned  by 
the  open  winter»  and  the  want  of  distillery  food,  mzy  have  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  this  cause.  In  most  places  grass- rents  have  ra- 
ther been  on  the  rise  this  season. jipril  27///. 

Mid-Lothian  Qitarterlj  Report, 

The  seed-time  of  the  year  1813  may  be  recorded  as  one  of  tKe 
driest  and  best  within  the  recollection  of  any  person.  It  commenced 
pretty  early  in  March,  and  met  with  no  stoppage,  unless  from  high 
winds,  until  the  first  of  April,  when  snow  from  the  cast  took  place  ; 
But  this  was  neither  excessive,  nor  of  long  continuance.  But  on 
the  2<>th  and  27th  oi  that  month,  it  snowed  without  intermission, 
and  with  great  violence :  it  lay  upon  the  high  lands,  and  was  se- 
vere upon  the  young  lambs,  of  whom  a  partial  loss  has  been  sus- 
tained. The  snow  melted  in  the  lower  part  of  the  county  as  it  fell ; 
and  the  ground,  upon  retentive  subsoils,  became  very  wet.  Some 
Barley  is  slill  to  sow  x  and  a  great  extent  of  Potato  land  remains 
unplanted. 

Since  tlie  25th  ult.  the  wind  has  blown  regularly  from  the  east. 
With  more  than  an  usual  degree  of  cold  ;  which  has  had  the  efiect 
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of  rendenng  the  appearance  of  the  fields  less  verdant  than  they  were 
xn  the  month  of  March.  Both  Grass  and  Wheat  have  lost  the 
green  hue,  and  assumedr  a  brown  aspect ;  and  even  the  foliage 
of  the  Hawthorn  is  frost-bit.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
stock  upon  pasture  should  make  little  pr .egress  under  such  circnin- 
stances :  and  should  there  be  a  continuance  of  similar  weather, 
the  supply  for  tlie  butcher  market  in  all  probability  will  become 
scarce. 

Since  the  commencement  of  seed-time,  a  great  diminution  has 
taken  place  in  the  si/.o  of  the  stack-yards,  under  the  impression  that 
there  will  be  large  importations  rf  Grain  from  the  Baltic  ;  and  the 
Quartern  Loaf  has  fallen  three  halfpence.  But  whether  these  ex- 
pectations will  be  re'^Hzed,  seems  rather  problemaiticaL 

•  Pasture  Land,  of  good  quality,  has  set  fully  as  high  tliis  season 
as  at  any  former  period. — 3.  Alay. 

East  Ljithian  Qtinrtcrli/  Reports 

The  whole  of  th.e  Turnip  stock  may  now  be  said  to  be  disposed 
of;  and  seldom  ha-,  the  feeder,  of  both  cattle  and  sheep,  been  bet- 
ter piiid  for  his  labour  and  outlay. 

Grass  Parks  have  let  higher  this  season  than  they  did  last 
year,  pcrhapv  to  the  rate  of  from  15  to  'JO  per  cent.  At  tlie  same 
time,  tlie  extent  of  ground  annually  let  in  that  manner,  in  this 
district,  is  far  from  being  considerable  ;  and  is  generally  taken  hj 
tiiose  who  may  have  wintered  a  greater  number  of  cattle  than  thcf 
have  grass  for  upon  their  farms ;  or  for  the  purpose  of  grazing 
young  horses,  for  which  these  fields  are  well  calculated,  from  being 
sufficiently  enclosed.  'I'here  are  not  many  cattle  as  yet  put  out  to 
grass,  as  the  very  cold  easterly  wind,  wliich  has  prevailed  for  the 
Ijist  ten  dayj:,  has  given  a  very  severe  check  to  vegetation  of  every 
desciiptioa;  so  that  even  the  winter  Wheats,  in  many  instances^ 
althou;i|h  close  upon  the  ground,  are  looking  very  backward. 

Nearly  the  whole  cattle  bought  or  sold  about  this  periods  are  on- 
ly tliose  whicli  have  been  wintered  in  the  county.  But  a  very  con- 
sidtrable  number  of  ewes,  in  lamb,  are  every  spring  brought  into 
th«»  district  from  other  counties.  The  prices  for  such,  this  season, 
have  Ix'en  from  18s.  to  21:S.  a  head  ;  and  although  the  weather  has 
been  very  cold  lately,  yet  the  h)ss  of  lambs  has  not  been  great. 

One  of  the  new  Fairs,  which  the  farmers  of  the  district  have  re- 
solved to  establish  at  Haddington,  takes  place  on  the  second  Friday 
of  the  present  month  ;  and  as  handsome  premiums  are  offered  to 
dealers,  in  other  districts,  who  may  bring  to,  and  sell  in  the  said 
niarket,  tlie  two  best  hts  of  Cattle  for  grazing,  as  well  as  the  two 
)Ost  lots  of  Draught  Hordes,  it  is  to  he  expected  that  the  fair  will  be 
well  attended. 

Althougli  the  Grain  markets  have  Ructuated  a  little,  yet  the  prices 
•-e  not  materially  dilFerent  from  what  they  were  at  the  beginning 
.J  the  quarter:  At  the  same  time,  when  the  superior  condition  of 
^^^  srruin  is  taken  into  consideration,  they  certainly  may  be  Gonsi« 
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dered  as  having  declined  more  than  at  first  view  might  be  sup- 
posed. At  Haddington^  on  Friday  last,  best  prices  were— for 
Wheaty  64s. ;  B^irley,  47s. ;  Oats,  41s. ;  and  Deans,  38s.  6d.  per 
boU.  Potatoes  for  seed  have  been  from  14s.  to  20s.  per  boll  of 
4  cwt.  Beef  and  Mutton  from  9d.  to  lOd. ;  Veal,  lOd.  to  Is.  per 
lib. ;  and  Lamb  from  6s.  to  8s.  per  quarter. 

Although  the  stack-yards  show  clearly  that  there  is  nothing  like 
scarcity  in  this  district;  nevertheless,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  form 
any  thing  like  an  accurate  idea  of  the  future  prices  o(  grain.  How« 
ever,  as  it  is  a  very  common  opinion  that  this  country,  in  ordinary 
seasons,  is  unable  to  produce  as  much  grain  as  is  sufficient  for  the> 
supply  of  the  inhabitants,  it  may  be  observed,  that  this  remark  has 
every  appearance  of  being  put  to  the  test  before  harvest;  it  being 
well  known,  that  the  country  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  more  com« 
pletely  exhausted  of  grain,  than  it  was  when  the  present  crop 
(by  no  means  above  an  average  one)  was  gathered  into  the  stack- 
yard. It  is  also  pretty  certain,  that  very  little  foreign  grain  has  as 
yet  been  brought  into  the  kingdom ;  therefore,  should  the  supplies 
from  abroad  be  equally  trifling  dirough  the  summer,  as  the  present 
prospect  warrants  us  to  expect,  prices  must  either  advance  very  con- 
siderably, or  the  commonly  received  opinion  be  proved  totally  er- 
roneous.—3.  3/ay. 

Lanarkshire  Quarterly  Report, 

The  weather  has  seldom  varied  more  than  during  the  last  quar«. 
ter.  The  Moor  Sheep  have  suftercd,  in  part,  from  the  frequent  rains 
and  heavy  winds  during  the  spring.  But  from  the  uncommon  mild- 
ness and  dryness  of  the  winter  quarter,  no  heavy  snows  havine  fallen* 
and  die  early  growth  in  the  spring,  they  have  seldom  set  their  feet 
upon  the  gowans  in  better  plight.  The  lambing-time  commenced 
about  the  1.5th,  and  was  nearly  over  before  the  storm  on  the  24th.. 
A  few  of  the  latest  of  the  lambs,  however,  have  been  Idst  by  that 
storm. 

From  the  superabundance  of  Fodder  and  Potatoes,  Catde  of  all 
descriptions  have  fared  remarkably  well,  and  will  come  to  pasture 
in  excellent  habit :  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  every  species 
of  stock,  but  especially  to  the  dairy  stock,  which  never  give  much, 
n)llky  or  that  of  a  good  quality,  except  wl^en  they  are  in  good  habit 
of  body. 

As  the  growth  on  early  Fruit  Trees,  Gooseberries,  &c,  had,  in 
low  situations,  made  some  progress  prior  to  the  blast  on  the  24rh 
April,  diere  is  reason  to  fear  they  may  have  been  injured  by  the 
frost. 

The  price  of  Oatmeal  has  fallen  from  2s.  5d.  to  2s.  Id.  during 
the  last  two  weeks ;  and  from  the  uncommon  number  of  stacks  still 
in  die  barn-yard  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  some  ol;*  the  ports  on 
the  Baltic  being  now  open  to  us,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  the 
markets  may  yet  fall  still  farther.  Fortunately,  tlie  diiTorence  be- 
tween the  ordinary  earnings  of  mechanics  and  the  prices  of  provi" 

Q  2 
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sions,  »re  not  so  great  as  tlicy  were  last  summer.  Stilly  howeveri 
the  markets  are  too  hig!i  for  the  reduced  state  of  wages  ;  and  ever^ 
person  nuist  roJMce  to  sec  tliexn  approach  somewhat  nearer  than  they 
are  at  present.  It  is  not  so  much  by  advance  in  the  prices  of  grain, 
as  by  r:iising  more  with  less  consuropt»  that  the  rents  of  land,  and 
the  condition  of  the  farmers  have  been  bettered.  And  it  is  not  by  an 
increase  in  die  price,  but  by  improvements  on  the  soil,  especioUy 
waste  land,  and  in  the  modes  of  husbandry,  that  everj  one  would 
wish  to  SCO  tlie  farmers  still  more  enriched. 

Potatoes  were  sold,  in  some  parts  of  the  county,  at  17d.  in  harvest, 
when  the  Oatmeal  was  at  2s.  6d.  per  peck.  They  stood  several 
wcpks  at  from  I(/d.  to  Is.;  but  started  in  March  last  to  Is.  6d. : 
and  now  they  are  again  sold  at  from  lOd.  to  Is.  per  peck. — Butter, 
Cheese,  and  Butcher  Meat  have  remained  steady  during  the  winter 
and  sprin^r*  Veal,  which  is  fed  to  a  greater  extent  in  this  county  and 
r.e'ighbourhood  than  in  any  otlicr  quarter  of  Scotland,  has  been  more 
in  demand,  and  sold  higher  this  spring,  than  for  some  years  past— 
1.  Ma^. 

Moraijshire  Quarterly  Report, 

The  Oats  and  what  Barley  is  sown,  have  got  a  very  dry  bed;  indeed 
what  Grain  was  sown  lately  in  the  dry  sandy  fields,  will  scarcely  have 
as  much  moisture  as  make  it  vegetate ;  the  first  sown  Oats  are  put« 
ting  up  a  fine  healthy  strong  braird.  All  the  autumn  sown  Wheats 
look  well ;  but  what  was  laid  down  in  winter,  although'  there  is 
plenty  of  plants,  makes  but  a  poor  appearance,  and  evidently  stands 
much  in  want  of  rain. 

The  quantity  of  Grain  remaining  in  the  stackyard  is  greater  than 
it  generally  is  at  tliis  season  of  the  year.  Prices  have  kept  pretty 
hteady  throughout  the  season,  until  lately,  that  the  expectation  of  a 
supply  from  the  Baltic  has  caused  a  stagnation.  What  Wheat  re- 
mains in  the  country,  there  is  now  no  appearance  of  any  merchants 
for.  Oats,  Barley,  and  Oatmeal  continue  much  the  same  as  noted  in 
last  Report. 

There  scarcely  remains  a  lot  of  Stots,  of  size  and  condition  for  go- 
in[\  south,  in  the  county;  all  are  bought  up  and  away,  fully  7\  p.  cent. 
liii^her  than  last  year, 

Elgin  market  continues  to  be  well  supplied  with  Butcher  Meat.-* 
Beef  and  Mutton  sell  by  retail  at  7d. ;  Lamb,  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  i  Pork, 

'^d.  to  6d,  per  lib.  of  174  ^'^'- 29.  jfpril. 

Pcrthsire  Qtiarierlij  Report. 

Tin:  preceding  quarter  has  been  more  favourable  to  the  fanner, 

.J nan  tlic  spring  quarter  generally  is,  or  perhaps  is  expected  to  be  in 

liis  climate.     The  number  of  rainy  days  in  February  was  indeed  very 

onsiderabl'*;  but  the  quantity  of  rain  was  neither  so  great  nor  so 

)rejudicial  as  might  be  supposed,  while  the  month  of  March  was 

-ingularly  warm,  dry,  and  favourable  to  every  kind  of  spring  work — 

onning  a  striking  contrast  to  tlie  same  month  of  lost  3'ear.    The 

ii^rmonicter  was  "nly  twice  below  32^  during  the  whole  month,  and 
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sometimes  as  high  as  5S**.  April  set  in  with  a  hcavjf  fall  of  snow  ; 
wh icily  however,  soon  disappeared,  and  was  succeeded  by  excellent 
seed  weatlier.  The  wind  was  almost  constantly  from  tlvj  west,  till 
the  '2Sd  of  -April,  when  it  shifted  to  the  cast.  The  chancre  was  ac- 
companied with  a  little  rain  and  snow  ;  but  ultimately  it  cleared  up, 
vi'ith  a  cold  dry  wind,  at  times  pretty  violent. 
The  following  is  the  ab^ract  for  the  quarter. 

N umhor  of      Nnmbcr  of      Quantity     Mean  Temp,  of  IMmn  Temp,  of 
Fair  Days.      Iloiny  Davs.     of  Rain.     Max.andMin.     TennmlT^n. 

February         6  2*2  8.1 '23  89.S66  ^9  517 

M.irrh  22  9  1.014.  43.22.1  42.JH7 

April  2!5  7  0.522  41.819  48.S2.1 

Of  the  rain  that  fell  during  the  month  of  INIarch,  Jl  belong  to  A* 
pril,  March  being  supposed  to  terminate,  according  to  the  Journal 
from  which  the  above  is  extracted,  at  10  o'clock  of  the  morning  oi* 
the  1st  of  April.  It  m.iy  be  proper  too,  to  observe,  tliat  every  diiy 
U  ranked  among  tlie  rainy  days,  when  the  quantity  of  rain  amounts 
to  one  huiidredtli  of  an  inch. 

Perhaps  the  weather  during  the  month  of  March,  was  somewhat 
too  mild  for  {^rticular  paiis  of  the  country.  In  the  Coarse  of  Crowrie, 
for  example,  where  the  seed-time  was  ten  days  earlier  than  in  the  up- 
per district  of  the  county,  the  want  of  frot^t  was  much  felt  for  pul« 
verizing  the  stift'clay  that  had  been  run  together  by  the  rains  of  Fe- 
1)ruary.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  seed  furrow  was  made,  ;;nd 
4 he  seed  laid  down  in  excellent  condition.  The  Grains  and  young 
Wheats  look  well  ;  and,  compared  with  last  season,  every  thiiig  may 
be  considered  as  in  a  state  oii  great  forwardness.  The  latter  end  of 
April,  indeed,  has  been  rather  unfriend!}'  to  vegetation,  and  dctriru 
mental,  it  is  to  be  feared,  to  the  bIo.^om  of  the  early  i'ruit. 

The  Grain  market  liiis  been  ou  the  decline  for  the  last  hix  weeks, 
but  seems  to  be  uow  stationary.  Various  causes  are  of  course  assi;;n- 
od  for  this  fail«  and  various  spemilations  are  on  foot,  with  regard  to 
the  consequences.  The  true  cau>es  of  die  decline,  are,  pcriiaps,  the 
large  importation  from  Ireland  into  the  west  country :  the  cjrpcctcd 
supply  from  the  Baltic ;  and  tlie  favourable  nature  of  the  early  part 
of  spring.  The  last,  indeed,  has  of  late  ce;i2»ed  to  operate,  and  the 
second  h:is  not  yet  been  realized.  It  is  consoling  however  for  the 
poor,  to  find  that  the  quantity  of  Potatoes  in  the  country  is  immcn^r^ 
:ind  of  late  greatly  reduced  in  price.  Ti\e  prices  of  (i  rain  in  yester- 
ilay's  market,  were  rather  higher  tlian  the  preceding  week;  but  they 
:irc  now  nearly  as  follows. — Wheat,  4Ss.  to  5  ts.;  Barley,  Ms.  to  8S.s.; 
best  Potatoe  Oats,  8  rs. ;  Common  Oats,  80s. ;  Peas  and  Beans,  80s. 
to  38s.;  Oatmeal,  2s.  3d.  per  peck;  Cattle  keep  up  in  price.  The 
winter  supply  of  food  was  large  ;  and  it  is  hoped  the  summer  wiU 

not  be  scanty.     Grass  parks  are  letting  very  high. ATai^  1. 

Ross-shire  Qitarterlj/  Report. 

TuF.  seed  season  has  been  roost  favourable »  ^nd  tlie  foundation  of 
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a  good  crop,  it  is  hoped,  laid,  under  the  peculiar  advantages  of  a 
dry  and  ^iirly  hod.  1  he  Peas,  Beans,  and  Oats  were  mostly  sown  in  | 
Miirch  ;  and  the  B:irley- seed  will  be  neatly  accomplished  in  April: 
so  th:it,  m  ^his  impo:  tant  branch  of  husbandry,  we  are  about  a  month 
earlier  than  in  common  years.  The  weather,  during  April,  has  been 
general] y  cold  and  r.nfriendly  to  vegetation  ;  but  so  free  of  rain  as- 
to  make  those  o:»  drv  soils  wish  for  a  shower  to  help  to  vegetate  the 
last  sown  Barle*  W'-ieais  have  stood  the  winter  well;  and  the  fields 
are  stocked  with  a  Fufficicncy  of  healthy  plants,  as  are  also  the  fields 
of  youni^  grass.  Pastures  begin  to  assume  a  verdant  aspect,  bot  do 
not  rsiiike  progress,  owing  to  the  cold  frosty  winds.  '  All  kinds  of 
stc^ck  fed  on  turnips,  whether  for  the  butcher  or  drover,  have  paid 
-well  ;  and  the  prices  obtained  for  them,  such,  as  make  us  suppose  that 
the  buyers  will  be  losers  when  they  resell,  if  they  do  not  get  fnnn 
11  St  to  I'is.  per  stone,  sinking  the  ofFal.  ' 

The  Easter  Ross  Farmers'  Club,  which  comprises  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  gentlemen  and  farmers  in  that  district,  enga^d  with  farms  of 
extent,  and  managed  according  to  the  mode  practised  in  the  south, 
be'mg  impressed,  from  various  reasons,  with  the  importance  of  en- 
deavouring to  effect  an  improvement  in  their  breed  of  horses,— par- 
ticv.larly  seeing  how  often  they  have  to  incur  the  heavy  expense  of 
going  or  sending  to  the  sonth  for  a  supply  ;  that  the  rent  of  lands 
in  RosS'Sliire  should  enable  them  to  breed  on  terms  fully  as  advan- 
tageous as  in  the  south  ;  that  hitherto  the  stallions  which  travelled 
the  county,  appeared  in  general  to  be  only  the  cast-ofFs  of  the  south: 
—These  considerations  induced  the  Club  to  advertise  k  premium,  of- 
fering 100  guineas  to  have  GO  mares  belonging  to  the  members  co- 
vered by  the  best  draught  stallion  tliey  could  find ;  and  in  addition 
to  which,  Lieutenant- General  Sir  Charles  Ross  of  Balnagowan,  the 
presesof  theClub,  generously  gave  ten  guineas. — The  Morayshire  Far- 
mer Club,  actuated  bysimilar  motives,  had  also  advertised,  and  offered 
a  premium  exceeding  that  of  Easter  Uoss.—  It  was  therefore  thought 
best,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  for  the  competition  to 
take  place  at  Elgin  in  Morayshire,  allowing  that  Club  the  first  choice. 
The  result  did  not  disappoint  the  parties  interested.     Twelve  stallions 
were  shown ;  and  linrscs  from  the  south-west  of  Scotland  were  se- 
lected by  the  judges,  one  each,  for  their  respective  Clubs,  very  supe- 
rior to  what  have  hitherto  appeared  in  tlie  north.     The  most  plea- 
sant understanding  existed  'twixt  tJie  parties  concerned  ;  and  the  ur- 
banity of  the  Morayshire  gentlemen  to  their  friends  from  the  north, 
rent  them  home  much  pleased  with  their  journey,  and  with  the  coni 
viction  that,  in  matters  of  this  kind,  the  general  good  is  greatly  pro- 
moted by  mutual  cooperation,  regulated  as  this  was,  on  principles  of 
honour  and  justice,  the  never  failing  attributes  of  truly  improved 
and  enlightened  society. — Mention  was  made,  in  the  last  Report,  of  its 
being  in  contemplation  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  Parliament  to  dou- 
ble the  present  assessments  in  lieu  of  statute  labour  on  farmers  who 
pay  J  Ou/.  a  year  and  upwards,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the 
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:ing  of  roads ;  and  a  persuasion  was  added*  on  the  part  of  the 
»r,  that  the  tenantry  would  not  gmdge  to  bear  their  share  of  bur- 
;  of  this  description  proportional  to  their  landlord s,  as  in  the  other 
e  improved  counties.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Easter  Ross  Farmers* 
bt  since  the  period  alluded  to,  this  matter  was  brought  forward,  for 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  acquiescence  of  the  Club  in  the  measure 
x>sed,  when  it  was  thought  proper  to  appoint  a  Committee  of 
r  number  to  take  the  Road  acts,  and  the  proposition  made,  under 
r  consideration,  and  report  thereon.  Tn  doing  so,  the  Conunittee 
lied  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  compare  how  the  tenants  of 
s*sliire  stood  in  that  respect,  with  those  of  Inverness* shire  and 
in  shire ;  and,  strange  as  it  ftiay  appear,  there  is  a  diflFerence,  and 

materially,  against  the  tenants  in  Ross*shire.  By  the  Invemess- 
3  act  it  appears,  that  the  proprietors  pay  the  whole  of  the  assess- 
it  under  the  Commutation  act,  and  recover  one-half  thereof  from 

tenants;  and,  by  die  Elginshire  act,  the  proprietors  pay  the 
)le,  and  recover  three-fourths  from  the  tenants.  Thus,  in  Inver- 
-shire  one-half,  and  in  Elginshire  one-fourth,  of  the  assessment 
^frayed  by  the  proprietors;  whereas,  in  Ross- shire  the  whole  is 
I  by  the  tenants,  excepting  only  in  so  far  as  the  proprietors  pay, 
n  equal  degree,  for  the  part  of  their  property  in  their  own  occii- 
on.  The  Club  seeing  the  illiberal  footin]g  on  which  the  tenants 
koss-shire  were  intended  to  be  placed,  compared  with  those  in  In- 
less-shire  and  Elginshire^  resolved,  and  did  present  a  petition  to  the 
tors  of  the  shire,  when  convened  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the 
to  be  brought  into  Parliament ;  in  which  petition  they  expressed 
r  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  increasing  the  rate  of  assessment* 
I  to  the  extent  proposed,  and  also  the  willingness  of  the  tenan- 
to  bear  their  proportion :  at  the  ^me  time,  praying  that  the 
)rietor8  would  take  a  share  of  the  burden  on  themselves,  as  in  In- 
less-shire  and  Elginshire.  This  petition,  it  seems,  had  no  effect 
banging  tJie  sentiments  of  the  heritors ;  and  the  Club,  at  their 

meeting,  (when  it  was  suggested  that  a  subscription  sliould  be 
red  into,  to  fee  counsel  to  oppose  it  in  Pariiament),  had  the  morti- 
ion  to  learn  that  the  bill  was  already  passed.  A  statement  of 
s,  as  condescended  upon,  will  at  once  show  in  what  manner  the 
nts  of  this  county  have  been  used  in  this  measure.  Advertise- 
ts  may  placard  liberal  encouragement;  but  it  must  render  many* 
tical  on  that  head,  when  they  see  such  narrow-minded  policy 
pted  in  a  preliminary  step  of  such  importance  to  agricultural  im- 
cement,  and  in  a  county  as  yet  in  a  state  of  infancy  in  that  respect. 

not  the  wish  of  the  writer  to  invdigh  more  severely  against  such 
luct;  but,  as  one  deeply  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  agricul- 

of  !?oss-shire,  his  interest  prompts  him  (and,  as  an  independent 
impartial  reporter  of  the  state  of  its  rural  affairs,  he  considers 
s  duty)  not  to  pass,  unnoticed,  matters  which  are  so-higl^y  in* 
His  to  its  welfare. 29lh  /IpriL 
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liox^iitr'^hshirr  Qnarierli/  Report, 
The  weatljcr,  during  the  last  quarter,  has  been  generally  favour- 
£.bJe.     The  sowing  h  i\n\v  coiiipletfd  in  the  most  satisfactory  man* 
ner ;  the  braird  looks  uniformly  well ;  and  affords  a  pleasing  prospect 
of  an  abundant'  ensuing  crop. 

The  Winter  Wheat  lookb  well  in  general,  and  has  been  much  im- 
proved by  the  dry  weather.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  the  Spring 
Wheat,  for  which  the  season  has  been  peculiarly  favourable ;  but, 
from  the  failure  of  that  part  of  the  crop  lust  year,  the  quantity  sown 
this  season  is  very  limited. — The  Potatoe  crop  has  likewise  been  put 
into  the  ground  under  the  sanu^  favourable  circumstances  :  they  are 
now  nearly  all  planted,  and  we  believe  i'ully  to  their  usual  extent. 

The  Grain  markets  have  experienced  a  considerable  depression 
during  tlie  last  month  ;  but  we  conceive  that  this  cannot  take  place 
tjo  any  considerable  extent,  until  wc  are  relieved  by  another  crop. 
It  is  gratitying  to  observe,  that  there  is  still  a  full  proportion  of  grain 
k*f^  in  the  barnyards,  in  this  district ;  but  we  believe  it  is  chiefly  in 
that  state,  and  thnl  there  is  very  little  in  the  hands  of  the  corn-mcr- 
rhant.  However,  if  other  districts  are  in  similar  fortunate  circum- 
st-mces,  there  cannot  be  any  scarcity  apprehended  before  harvest. 

The  Turnip  crop,  which  was  originally  very  scanty,  has  turned 
out  fully  equ:il  to  tht'  demand.  This  has  arisen  from  the  favourable 
("talc  of  the  weather,  which  has  produced  a  full  supply  of  grass  three 
weeks  earlier  than  last  year  ;  and  a  \ery  considerable  rise  that  took 
place  in  the  Fat  market  about  the  beginning  of  March,  which  enab- 
led tlie  feeder  to  dispose  of  his  stock  to  the  best  advantage,  when 
lie  found  it  necessary. — Beef  is  telling  from  8s.  to  9s.  6d. ;  and  Mut- 
ton from  lOs.  6l\.  to  12s.  per  English  stone,  sinking  the  olfal, — Tlie 
demand  from  the  South  for  Wintering  Cattle  has  been  very  consider- 
able ;  and  consequently  they  have  been  sold  at  high  prices. — April  26. 

Tweeddah  Qjtiarterlif  Report, 

The  lambing  sea^cm  generally  commenced  about  the  17lh  current; 

and  the  ewes  being  in  exi-elicnt  condition,  and  vegetation  forward, 

a  large  crop  of  Lambs  was  anticipated,  to  make  up  lor  the  dcstnic- 

tion  of  last  season ;  when  these  hopes  were  considtTubly  and  sudden* 

ly  hlasttil  on  Monday  last,  by  a  tremendous  liidi  wind   from   the 

north-east,  with  a  gre;it  tall  of  rain,  sleet,  and  snow  in  succession; 

Mhich  continued  with  little  interniibsion  Cor  that  and  the  succeciling 

^<\yy  and  must  have  killed  a  great  many  newly  dropped  lambs.     Tlio 

"viud  has  since  continued  very  high,  from  north-east  and  cast ;  but 

' 0-day  is  a  litrle  softer.     Heavy  cast  Kwes  have  brouglit  good  prices; 

iJlark- faced  from  ti'is.  to  2 Is.,'  and  Cheviot  irom  2Gs.  to  *i28s.     Most 

>f  the  turnip  fed  Sheep  in  this  county  were  disposed  of  before  the 

ate  high  prices,  owing  to  the  failure  of  turnips ;  and  Cattlc.likcwise, 

rom  the  sun»e  cause,  exocpt  a  few  kcjit  on  Swedi>h  turnips,  which 

»ave  paid  •/ell,  from  the  rise  in  markets.     Lean  (-attle  for  grass  are 

■Vewi.se  in  demand,  and  bring  good  prices.     Fodder  continues  plen« 

'"'      The  stackyards  .ire  pretty  bulky  for  the  season,  so  as  to  prc- 

„v  nifumi  M»-iut  scarcity ;  though  it  is  apprehended  that  there 
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is  very  little  prrain  laid  up^  or  in  the  hands  ot*  dealers.  Prices  have 
continued  pretty  steady  throu^^h  tlie  s^enson,  (^atmoal,  at  Peebles, 
irom  3 is. ^o '>5j<.  per  boll.  The  }oung  Wlio^t  looks  but  middling, 
notwithst.'inding  the  ^od  spring.  Oats  seem  in  general  to  braird 
well :  mid  it  i^  Jioped  that  not  much  bad  ueed  has  been  sown :  the 
sowinc:  indeed  of  either  Peas  or  Barley  bns  been  very  trifling.  A  great 
extent  oi*  Potatoes  have  been,  or  are  About  to  be  planted  ;  whieh  is 
certninly  very  prudent,  as  they  arc  a  usei'ul  and  profitable  root  both 
for  man  and  beast,  and  a  great  and  eurly  relief  for  the  poor.  A 
coiiailderoble  quantity  of  Hay  is  yet  on  hand  ;  and  the  young  Clovers 

uever  hiid  a  more  promising  appearance. 30/ A  Aprii* 

H^i^tonxhirc  Qjutrtcritf  Report, 

TiiF.  month  of  February  was  coarse  and  tempestuous  ;  bfjt  March 
and  April  have  aftbrdcd  the  finest  seedtime  that  could  possibly  be 
wished ;  so  tliat  the  spring  labour  has  seldom  been  brought  near  a 
conclusion  under  more  favourable  circumstmccs.  For  some  days 
past  the  weatlier  has  become  frosty  and  cold  ;  otherwise  vegetation 
would  have  been  brisk,  as  it  was  in  a  more  forward  state  than  usual. 

All  kinds  of  Live  Stock  have  been  selling  extremely  well :  end 
young  Cattle  find  room  and  keeping,  in  place  of  the  aged,  which 
are  already  driven  off  in  great  numbers. — The  prices  of.  corn,  bow* 
ever,  have  undergone  a  material  decline,  and  are  not  expected  to  ad* 
vance  again.^ — 'fhe  North  of  Eiu*opc  being  once  more  opened  to  our 
commerce,  large  importations  of  Grain  are  expected. — This  at  least 
checks  speculation  at  home ;  but  after  the  consumpt  and  devastation 
these  countries  so  recently  experienced,  it  will  be  rather  surprising 
if  they  still  contahi  a  very  superabundant  produce. 

11ie  Dairy  continues  to  flourish  ;  but  it  is  alleged  by  some,  that, 
should  we  again  renew  our  intercourse  with  Holland,  dairy  produce 
will  experience  a  decline.  How  far  this  is  correct,  time  will  deter* 
mine. April  26. 

1\  S.  A  strong  g?\le,  of  three  days  continuance,  was  last  evening, 
accompanied  l>y  a  copious  fall  of  sleet  and  iwow  ;  but  soon,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  this  unwelcome  reap]>eamnce  of  whiter  will  vanish  befoni 
the  early  summcr*s  sun. April  <J8. 

E  N  G  LAND. 
Cumberland  Quarterly  Report* 
Farm  operation*:,  since  last  Report,  have  not  experienced  more 
tlian  usual  interrupt itins.  Wheat  looks  very  well ;  and  sliould  no 
disease,  or  a  lo^i^g  continuance  of  severe  weatlier,  interrupt  its  pro- 
gress, we  Jiav«i  every  reason  to  expect  an  excellent  crop.  Crmzing 
■Stock  is  very  l"V'h.  Fat  Cattle  bring  good  prices.  The  great  ad* 
vantaec  nt'  lluta  Bana  is  now  felt  bv  every  farmer  who  has  secured  a 
sufficient  quantity  for  tliis  season.  It  is  makintr  a  rapid  )  r  >;;ress  m 
this  coimty ;  and  some  even  of  our  mott  steady  opponents  to  every 
kind  of  iimovation,  are  resolved  to  sow  no  other  variety  of  turnip. 
>Ve  are  indebted  f.^r  this  in  a  u^reat  measure  to  Mr  Curwcii,  v  hose 
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crop  of  Swedes  this  year  was  admirable.  He  finds  the  milch  cows 
do  not  afford  so  much  milk,  at  thu  season,  when  fed  with  Swedish 
turnips,  as  they  did  with  the  common.  His  common  turnips,  stack- 
(Kly  received  much  less  injury  than  those  which  were  suffered  to  con- 
linu(^  in  the  field,  exposed  to  the  fiicleniency  of  the  winter  months. 
He  has  sown  a  very  considoral>Ie  (juantity  of  wheat  upon  the  turnip 
ground,  which  is  looking  very  well.  His  Mangel -worzel,  or  Root 
of  Scarcity,  has  [;ivc-^*  h^'m  much  satisfaction.  He  had  50  tons  per 
acre,  and  find.*;  it  ansvver  better  than  tuniips  for  his  dairy.  He  pur- 
p)ses  extending':  tlie  culture  of  tliis  root  very  considerably  this  year. 
He  has  prepared  15  or  ^0  acres  for  Fiurin  grass;  and  has  planted 
it  nearly  a  niontli  ago.  When  l)r  Richardson  praised  this  grass  so 
much,  Mr  Curwen  considered  it  could  not  be  superior  to  turnips.  The 
Doctor's  observations  have  convinced  him  to  the  contrary  ;  and  eveiy 
Cumbrian  farmer  waito  with  impatience  tlie  result  of  his  experiments. 
May  it  not  justly  be  questioned,  whether  he  has  chosen  the  best  pe- 
riod for  pKanting  it  ^  Mr  Curwen's  attention  to  his  farm  is  unremit- 
ted ;  and  we  have  every  cause  to  expect  he  will  neglect  no  opportu- 
nity of  introducing  every  valuable  improvement  into  this  county. 
Tie  sella  his  wheat  Hour  to  the  poor  inhabitants  of  Harrington  and 
Workington,  for  -Is.  per  (Carlisle  bushel  less  than  the  market  price. 

Wheat,  4-5s.  p.  Carlislebushel,  or  3  Winchesters; — Barley,  25s.^6d. 
ditto  ditto  ; — Oats,  15s. ; — Potatoes,  4id.  per  stone. — —  A/ny  1. 
Letter  from  a  Correspondent  in  the  South  of  Devonshire^  Ajjnril  21. 

We  have  had  one  of  the  finest  seedtimes  ever  remembered ;  the 
seed  has  been  generally  sown  when  the  land  was  in  a  good  state  to 
receive  it.  Many  fields  of  Barley  are  now  green.  I  never  remem- 
ber Corn  to  have  come  up  so  soon  after  sowing,  as  at  the  present 
time.  We  have  also  a  good  appearance  of  blossom  on  the  Apple 
trees.  A  full  bearing  of  apples  is  much  wanted,  they  having  been  a 
fijiling  crop  some  years.  The  quantity  ,of  land  in  tillage  is  more 
than  some  years  past, — occasioned  by  the  high  price  of  corn.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  our  crop  of  Wlieat  lu«t  year  was  an  average 
crop  ;  but  the  Barley  is  both  short  of  an  average  crop,  and  the  sam- 
ple a  rough  one.  Oats  are  a  tolerable  crop.  We  have  pretty  much 
<'orn  (m  hand  ;  and  the  markets  are  rather  on  the  decline.  The  pre- 
fccnt  prices  arc — Wheat,  l(}s. ;  l^rley,  8s.;  Oats,  5s.  per  bushel. 
We  have  had  an  advance  lately  on  Butcher  meat.  Glutton  SJd.  to 
f)\d. ;  Beef,  7d.  to  lOd. ;  Veal,  lid.  to  Is.  per  lib.  Tlie  contract 
for  Beef,  for  the  Victualling-Office  for  the  Navy  at  Plymouth,  was 
^aken  this  winter  at  3/.  5s.  per  ViO  lib. ;  but  from  the  continued  ad- 
^*ance  of  fat  cattle,  the  contractors  found  their  price  too  low,  and 
nereforc  forfeited  the  bond  they  had  entered  into  of  1000/. ;  imd  it 
IS  supposed  they  have  at  least  lost  1000/.  more  in  buying  in  cattle. 
Lean  iStock  of  all  kinds  have  been  uncommonly  dear  this  spring,  and 
have  kept  continually  advancing, — until  the  present  time,  when  there 
seems  a  lit  lie  stop. — Land  keeps  still  upon  the  advance.  Farms  in 
this  county  are  generally  let  by  public  auction  to  the  best  bidder ; 
-hich  *••'*  -^^'''n  subjected  the  landlord  to  an  indiifcreut  ten^L     O- 
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ther  gentlemen,  to  avoid  that  evil,  have  let  their  estates  bj  tender; 
and  by  tliat  means  they  have  had  an  opportunity  of  choosing  their 
tenants. 

Zjettcrjrom  a  Correspondent  near  Ltoncader^  April  29. 
There  feemed»  till  lately,  every  appearance  of  an  earlier  fpnn^ 
than  had  been  known  for  many  years.  But  on  the  2oth,  the  wind 
turned  to  the  N.  £• ;  and  we  have  had  extremely  cold  dry  winds  ever 
fince.  The  long  continuance  of  dry  weather,  with  the  late  cold,  has 
chan^d  the  colour  of  Wheat  from  a  luxuriant  p^reen  to  pale  yrilow. 
The  ufual  quantity  of  Wheat  has  been  fown  this  year,  and  looked  well 
till  about  lo  days  ago.  The  awned  fummcr  Wheat  is  more  cultitated 
than  it  wai  a  year  or  two  ago.  It  is  fown  in  April  and  May  ;  and» 
when  on  good  land,  and  the  feafon  favourable,  produces  from  30  to  34 
Winchefters  per  acre.  It  fells  from  is.  6d.  to  is.  9d.  per  buflid  leb 
than  winter  Wheat. 

The  growth  of  Barley  has  declined,  becaufe  it  has  been  dilcovered 
that  a  good  crop  of  Oats  or  Spring  Wlieat  is  more  valuable ;  and  the 
latter  is  preferable  for  laying  down  to  Grafs.  The  early  winter  varies 
ties  of  Wheat  have  been  fown,  with  fucc?fs,  fo  late  as  the  beginning  a£ 
March.  There  is  no  complaint  of  want  of  fodder,  either  Hay  or  Straw* 
SwcdiAi  Turnips  have  not  kept  quite  so  well  as  ufual,  where  they  have 
been  got  up  ii^  tlie  autumn  or  winter,  and  ftorcd ;  perhaps  owing  to  the 
mildnefs  of  the  feafon  :  Where  tliey  have  ftood  out,  they  are  good,  but 
they  are  not  commonly  grown  here.  The  continued  wet  in  the  winter 
has  deftroyed  great  quantities  of  fheep ;  fome  have  loft  half  their  flocks* 
It  is  fuppofed  Wool  will  be  ready  fale,  at  higher  prices  this  year;  but 
there  is  nothing  yet  fixed. 

Horfes  continue  very  high,  particularly  thofe  for  farming  purpolesy 
with  plenty  of  bone  and  adion.  The  breed  is  changing  in  this  part 
of  the  country  :  the  farmers  fee  their  pall  folly,  in  putting  their  maxesy 
already  too  weak,  to  blood  (lallions  of  light  make.  Now  they  endea- 
vour to  choofe  horfes  with  as  much  llrength  as  pofllble,  joined  to  fym- 
mPtry  and  good  adion.  This  feems  the  more  neceifary,  lince  the  cuf- 
tum  of  ploughing  with  two  horfes  abreaft  is  more  approved.  A  &w 
years  a^o,  a  man  who  attempted  it  would  have  been  conHdered  as  in 
the  laft  llage  of  folly  and  madnofs.  The  Scottifh  ploughs,  principally 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Dalkeith,  cr  made  from  them,  are  ufed  by 
many  who  plough  doniile. 

Pigs  have  experienced  a  fudden  alteration  in  price ;  thofe  about  fix 
weeks  old,  fuch  as  fold  two  months  ago  at  4.1.  each,  are  now  felling  at 
aoe.,  and  fo  in  proportion.  In  thefe  fliiduating  articles,  it  very  oiftea 
happens,  that  one  extreme  produces  another.  This  has  been  the  cafe 
with  Potatoes  ;  indeed  they  are  hardly  to  be  fold  at  any  price.  They 
are  feUing  now  at  is.  8d.  to  28.  per  Winchciler  buihei^  or  5s.  to  6a. 
per  224  lib. 

If  we  may  judge  from  appearances,  there  is  as  much  grain  to  thnfli 
a3  is  ufual  at  this  time  of  the  year  :  Tlii),  together  with  the  large  im- 
portations which  are  talked  of,  (whether  with  truth  or  not  is  uncertain) 
Tvil),  it  is  hopcdi  nlicve  us  from  a  fcarcity  which  was  once  dreadad- 
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Prices  ss  follow: — ^Wheat  T58. ;  Potatoe  Oats  58.  €d. ;  Beans '83.  6d.; 
Barley  78. ;'  all  per  Winchefter  buflieL  Bfeefy  prime  pieces,  lod. ;  Mut« 
ton  lod. ;  Pork  9d. ;  Veal  8d.  per  lib.  Butter  is.  7d.  per  18  oz. ; 
Cheefe,  70s.  per  cwt. 

A  fhort  homed  buH,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Darlington,  oF  the 
improved  breed,  has  lately  been  introduced  into  this  country.  He  is 
thought  the  bed  that  was  ever  (een  here.  The  farmers  aH  approve  of 
him,  but  are  Tcry  cautious  of  paying  their  three  guineas.  Many  hri« 
fers  of  the  above  breed  have  lately  come  into  the  county. 

Letter fnnn  Liverpool^  28</*  yJjjfiL 

*  From  the  beginning  of  December  until  about  the  second  week 
in  March,  we  had  a  very  great  demand  for  Oats  into  the  interior  of 
the  country,  as  far  as  the  middle  of  Yorkshire ;  and  greater  quanti- 
ties  were  purcliascd  at  this  market  for  those  distant  parts,  than  ever 
we  remember  to  have  seen  so  very  early  in  the  season.  This  unu- 
sually great  demand  gave  great  encouragement  to  the  dealers  here 
to  purchase  very  freely  in  the  Irish  markets,  and  also  caosed  those 
dealers  in  Ireland,  w^ho  are  in  the  habit  of  consigning,  to  make  very 
large  consignments  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  great  demand,  the  sDp« 
plies  became  more  than  equal  to  it ;  for  it  soon  became  evident  that 
the  stocks  on  hand  were  fast  accumulating ;  and  although  prices  for 
some  time  kept  pretty  stationary,  there  was  an  appearance  of  a  de- 
cline a  short  time  before  it  actually  took  place.  The  idea  of  hold- 
ing back  fromf  the  markets  by  the  farmers,  seems  to  have  been  yery 
prevalent  throughout  England  and  Scotland  ;  (but  in  Ireland  they 
have  acted  more  wisely)  ;  and  the  great  demand  that  we  have  had 
into  the  interior  of  the  country,  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  more 
from  the  unwillingness  of  the  farmers  to  bring  to  market,  than  firom 
any  real  want  or  deficiency  in  the  crops.  No  doubt  they  expected  « 
similar  advance  to  what  took  place  during  last  summer  ;  but,  from 
present  appearances,  they  are  very  likely  to  be  disappointed.  Since 
the  prospect  has  been  held  out  of  having  supplies  from  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  the  farmers  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  we  believe 
generally,  have  brought  their  com  to  market  in  great  abundance* 
fully  equal  to  the  present  demand,  which  has  caused  a  complete 
stagnation  in  the  trade  here;  and  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  and  indeed 
most  other  articles,  have  declined  fully  2s.  to  3s.  per  bushel ;  and  as 
^.he  stocks  on  hand  are  very  great,  and  diiily  increasing,  it  is  but 
Fair  to  presume,  with  the  present  limited  demand,  that  prices  will  be 
still  lower;  but  certainly  much  will  depend  on  those  expected  sup^ 
plies  from  the  Continent;  bur,  even  allowing  the  quantity  to  be  very 
inconsiderable,  the  very  idea  is  suflficient  of  itself  to  keep  down  prices, 
■t  is  our  opinion,  unless  the  distillers  are  allowed  to  work,  no  other 
':4use  will  materially  affect  our  market  during  the  summer;  because 
ne  stocks  in  Ireland  are  still  represented  to  be  very  great,  and  prices 
ieclining  very  much.  They  have  no  view  of  any  export  demand  to 
'e  Peninsula.  With  reference  to  our  annexed  currency  and  impoit* 
^on  list   we  P'^^^^in,  &c. 
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Liyerpt)ol  Current  Prices  of  last  Tuesday's  Market,  27th  instant. 

IVheat,  per  70  1I1>.  Oats,  per  45  lib.  continuccL 

Engliiiti  and  Wt'lth  15^1.  9d.to  lf)S.  o(L         Scotdi  Common     .     .4s.  —  4s.  3d. 

Scotch 13s.  —  I.-'is.  t)(L         Irish  Totato     .    .    4fi.9d.  — 5<.Sd. 

Irish      ....    los.  5d.  —  ljs.8d.        Common     •    4s.  4d. — 5^ 

Barley,  per  60  lib.  Bcans«  per  Quarter. 

EngiifJi  Mailing    .     .     Ps.  —  9r.  6'd.  Knglisli      ....    68s.  —  75s. 

Scotch 5h. — 7  s.  <;d.  Scotch 56s.  —  64fc 

Iriiih •Is.Gd.  —  7s.  Oatmeal,  per  1240  lib. 

Nalt,  per  36  Quarts.  English 48s.-i-52lk 

English Ms.  — 15s.9d.         Scotch 44<.  —  46s. 

Oals,  per  45  lib.  Irish 40s.  —  42:1. 

£nglihh  Potato    .    5s.  3d.  —  5s.  9d.       Flour,  per  240  lib. 

■  Common  .   4s.  fid.  —  5k.  English  Fine      .     .     72k.  —  76s. 

Welch  Potato       •    4s.  9d.  —  5s.  Second    .     .     66s.  —  70s. 

Common    .    4s.  i^il.  —  4s.  Gd.  Irish  Fine  .     .     .     .     66s. — 68&  * 

Scutdi  Potato   .    .  4s.  Gd.  —  4s.  9d.  Second   .     .    .     63s.  —  659^ 

Northumberland  Quarterlj^  Report » 

The  frofty  which  had  continued  through  the  greateft  part  of  Decem- 
ber and  January,  terminated  on  the  5th  of  February.  The  remainder 
of  the  month  was  mollly  fredi,  and  towards  the  latter  part  there  were 
feme  heavy  falls  of  rain  ;  but  being  fucceeded  by  very  high  winds,  the 
wet  was  rjradily  dried  up  again,  and  caufed  little  or  no  interruption  to 
ploughing,  and  to  fowing  Wheat  and  Beans.  The  whole  of  March* 
and  to  the  25th  of  April,  (with  the  exception  of  the  ist,  2d,  and  3d,) 
was  remarkably  frefh,  dry,  mild,  and  warm,  which  caufed  a  much  earlier 
vegetation  than  is  ufual  in  this  diftridt.  The  black  thorn  was  in  full 
blow  on  the  J4th  of  April,  and  the  leaves  of  the  white  thorn  nearly 
fully  expanded,  which  is  three  weeks  earlier  than  in  fome  years  ;— fure 
criterions  of  the  mildness  of  the  preceding  feafon.  This  uncommon 
fine  weather  ceafcd  on  the  25th,  and  has  been  fucceeded  by  much  raia 
and  fnow,  with  extreme  cold,  which  it  is  to  be  feared  will  greatly  injure 
the  fruit  trees  that  were  too  early  in  bloom. 

Tlve  autumn  fown  Wheat  upon  wet-bottomed  foils. and  poor  clays, 
has  fufFered  much,  by  a  number  uf  plants  being  drawn  out  of  the  ground 
by  the  frod,  in  December  and  January :  This  injury  has  not  been  fo 
much  ft'lt  upon  dry  and  ilrong  loams,  where  the  plants  are  looking  re- 
frarkably  healthy  ;  as  well  as  tiiofc  fown  after  Turnips  in  February  and 
March.  Oats  have  alfo  a  promifm^  appearance,  having  been  fown  in  a 
moll  favourable  feafun,  and  not  fuffered  any  thing  yet  from  froft,  or  too 
much  wet. 

Clovers  are  in  general  good  ;  and  fo  early,  that  in  mod  places  they 
have  been  depailuring  with  (beep  for  two  or  three  weeks  pad,  which  has 
caufed  Turnips  not  to  be  a  fcarce  article,  as  was  once  expedled. 

The  early  feed  time  has  given  an  opportunity  of  getting  the  fallows 
'  fecond  time  ploughed,  during  the  favourable  dry  weather  in  Aprils 
which  will  be  very  advantageous  to  the  Turnip  fallow^,  the  greatefl  part 
of  which  are  already  in  a  forward  liute. 

Fat  (lock  has  been  fold  at  hi^^h  prices  during  the  lad  quarter.     For 
wo  or  three  weeks,    at   Mcrpeth   market,  the  best   fat  cattle  were 

'f'  nt  •'>«    ^jer  Itoiie  (of  14  lib.)  link;  and  Sheep  at  loid.  per  libi^ 
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(inky  which  is  probably  the  highest  price  that  (heep  were  ever  fold  for 
in  this  didrict.  The  pretent  prices  are  ;^-Cattle  from  8s.  6d.  to  98.  6d. 
per  ftone  fink  ;  and  Sheep  from  9d.  to  lod.  per  lib.  fink. 

The  Com  markets  have  been  lowering  for  a  few  weeks  pad.     The  pre- 
fent  prices  are  ; — ^Wheat  from  los.  to  138.  per  Winchcfter  bufhel;  Oatt 

from  58.  to  58.  6d.  ;  Barley  from  68.  to  78. April  29. 

East  Riding  of  Torkshire  Quarterli/  Report, 

Since  our  last  Report,  the  weather  on  the  whole  has  been  remark- 
ably favourable  to  the  agriculturist.  Though  a  considerable  quantity 
of  rain  fell  in  the  month  of  February,  the  pretty  constant  high  wincb 
kept  the  land  from  being  injured  by  a  surcharge  of  water ;  and  au- 
tumnal Wheat  was  sown  through  the  whole  of  the  month.  By  this 
new  mode  of  management,  most  of  the  fallows  intended  for  Wheat 
are  covered  with  that  crop.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  expected  that 
the  harvest,  from  sowing  at  this  period,  can  either  be  so  early,  or 
so  productive  as  it  might  have  been,  liad  it  been  put  into  the  ground 
in  October. — About  the  1 7th  of  March,  the  Bean  seedtime  com- 
menced pretty  generally,  the  land  being  then  in  fine  order.  Had 
not  considerable  importations  from  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  as  well 
as  from  the  London  markets,  taken  place,  there  would  have  been 
much  difficulty  in  obtaining  such  beans  as  were  fit  for  seed ;  those  of 
our  own  county  having  been  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  very 
wet  and  frosty  harvest.  As  it  was,  seed  was  plentiful,  though  the 
price  high, — ^not  less  than  from  5/.  to  6/.  per  quarter.  The  sowing 
of  Oats  succeeded  the  Beans  without  intermission ;  and  both  thc6e 
crops  have  got  well  out  of  the  ground. 

Spring  Wheat  seems  to  be  on  the  decline,  in  the  general  estima- 
tion here  ;  the  produce  being  small  in  quantity,  very  inferior  in  qua- 
lity, and  particularly  liable  to  be  injured  by  smut.  The  autum- 
nal sown  Wheats  are  daily  improving ;  and  though,  in  many  instances, 
still  thin  on  the  ground,  the  colour  is  good  ou  most  land  of  fiiir  qua- 
lity. The  Clovers  and  artificial  Grasses  look  uncommonly  luxiuriunt» 
and  are,  even  at  this  early  period,  a  full  pasture,  indeed,  the  fine 
mild  weather  ten  days  ago  induced  many  farmers  to  stock  them  with 
cattle  from  the  homesteads ;  a  circumstance,  at  that  season  of  the 
year,  without  precedent,  unless  at  a  period  when  fodder  was  particu- 
larly scarce,  which  i«  not  now  the  case. 

Turnips  ran  early  into  top,  and  had  held  out  so  well,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  favourable  state  of  the  weather,  that  it  seined  difficult 
to  get  them  eaten  in  due  time ;  and  those  wlio  had  them  to  dispose 
off  found  it  almost  impossible,  afler  the  first  or  second  week  in  Fe- 
bruar}',  to  sell  at  any  price  whatever,  to  be  consum.ed  by  sheep ;  of 
course  they  wtfe  principally  consigned  to  the  horned  cattle.  These 
circumstances  may  be  expected  in  some  degree  to  injure  the  Barley 
crop. 

The  rot  in  sheep  has  been  found  more  severe  than  was  perhaps  ex- 
pected. Few  flock  masters  have  been  entirely  free  from  its  bane- 
fid  effects ;  many  have  suffered  iuost  severely. '  fc>Lvcp  ure  now  ex- 
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ceeclingly  scarce,  and  pricns  higher  than  have  been  ever  known  before. 
Good  one-year  ohl  Sheep  ( provincial! y  Hogs),  are  nonr  selling  from 
40  to  GO  shillings  per  head.  Store  cattle  of  every  description  high, 
thoui;h  the  cold  north  winds  the  last  week  have  had  some  effect  in 
rendering  sales  more  dull.  Should  the  present  inclement  weather 
continue,  it  may  so  far  check  the  early  vegetatioi>,  as  to  reduce  the 
prices. 

The  fine  weather  we  had  through  March,  and  the  first  three 
weeks  in  this  month,  has  been  extremely  favourable  for  the  fallow 
lands,  which  are  now  in  a  good  state.  Tliis  may  be  the  means  of 
encouraging  an  increased  cultivation  of  Potatoes ;  a  circumstance 
always  desircable  when  the  land  can  be  made  sufficiently  clean  to 
render  that  an  effectual  fallow  crop.  Indeed,  an  extended  cultiva- 
tion of  this  valuable  root  must  be  considered  highly  advantageous, 
whether  we  view  it  in  a  private  or  a  national  light.  Mr  Curwen's 
excellent  practice  of  steaming  tliis  root  seems  gradually,  thougli 
fslowly,  gaining  ground  here.  Many  boilers  on  his  construction  have 
been  set  up,  though  the  scarcity  of  the  crop,  and  consequent  high 
price  the  last  two  years,  have  occnsioncd  a  less  consumption  in  this 
way  than  otherwise  might  have  taken  place.  The  public  are  oblig- 
ed, by  the  plan  and  description  of  a  simple  steam  apparatus^  given 
in  your  last  Number,  though  its  only  advantage  over  Mr  Curwen's 
appears  to  be  in  its  first  erection,  which  is  less  expensive.  On  a 
comparative  experiment,  however,  it  appears  that  smaller  casks,  in  an 
increased  number,  do  the  most  work. 

Our  Corn  Markets  remain  much  in  the  same  state  as  when  the 
last  Report  was  given  in:  the  supplies  are  plentiful,  the  sales  dull. 
— Present  prices  for  prime  samples.  Wheat  ISl-s. ;  Beans  from  30s. 
to  l(X)s. ;  Barley  TOs. ;  Oats  .-lOs.  per  quarter,  Winchester. — Fat 
Cattle  very  high  and  scarce.  Beef  1  Is. ;  Mutton  and  Veal  lis.  6d. 
ner  stone,  sinking  the  oilal.     Pigs  much  advanced  in  all  stages,  and 

bnt  little  Pork  brought  to  market. 30/A  April. 

JVcxt  Hiding  nf  7'nrkshirc  Quart crlj/  Report, 

As  might  rensor.ably  have  been  predicted  at  tlie  conclusion  of 
last  AiTtunin,  the  present  appearance  of  the  crops  of  Wheat  is  gene- 
rally Vltv  unfavourable.  The  wctnefs  of  the  usual  time  of  sowing 
was  so  extreme,  thnt  very  ^ew  crops  could  be  put  in  at  all,  except 
in  the  driest  lands  follow injr  clcner :  As  for  the  Beans,  thev  were  so 
!atc  out  that  it  was  impossible  to  sow  many  of  those  lands  at  all. 
The  result  now  is,  that  the  fallow  Wheats,  sown  very  early,  are  pro- 
nisirg;  tho?c  on  seeds  remarkably  thin  and  scanty  of  plants;  a  very 
'[ir^Q  proportion  aller  Beans,  sown  at  all  possible  tiines  through  the 
vir.ter  and  spring;  some  of  them  just  comini;  up,  am*,  on  the  whole, 
-'u'h*as  no  man  of  judgment  would  hazard  an  opinion  about. 

Ti;o  pn*s<  nt  spring  seed-time  has  been  very  favourable  on  all  sorts 
>L  soils :  Beans  were  sown  early,  and  afler  a  degree  of  proper  pre- 
paration by  tilloi^e  and  manure.  The  Oats  wtTO  thoroughly  well- 
■»i-o  v..  1 .   .ir-v    v.h;it  i<  rcmarktible,  many  of  tlic  Oat  lands  were 
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[tjbrnt  Mnd  >i{ituuU:-i1,  niy  Iflitknie  hh  welt,  ami  [hn  iiluit.  eoiMtuj;  m 
r^?giiUrlr,  lit  nil  tliUECioT'i  wb'i  lh*-'K'«t  ^rsiti.  Tlit.- ultiuidiv  rctutt 
rf^uttins  it  be  *cvn.  HarlLJr  ha*  1>euu  not  in  Ititur  tliurt  ni>f;l>t  luivu 
I  been  du'  t:a«u,  bod  t<iti  lunilo  b«-n  cariitr  i-arcn  oK'i  (!u'  ^I'^uulncv^ 
,  of  llial  rool  was  such,  ituf  tlur  .i.nn.3  fwl  pciliu-^il  inorf  ilrm  Urn 
iock  coolO  be  lotuid  fwt!  Jtt  llic  work  »>ie  tf*.!!  pMrfoun-*!,  nml 
](ol  «  Juul^l  a|j|>uars  at  pie-eni  of  a  ^ood  cTiip.  Konitf  !(>**  of  Cattlu 
HBil  titu-ep  I'tiauul  imtin  iheli  t'cfdmu  on  iLpririg-f^ruwii  tunii|i«  i.i 
o«i(,T.  Ilula  Ii^^fll  caiiin  j^ruOiiil  fur  luLilir>iI>lk>  ipniij^  foict,  rhj 
!l<>vcri  luiil  ulliLT  hui-ils  »''>-'  uii<.'uiuiudnl_f  I'liii-  unil  iiratiiuing  ;  inudi 
of  llic  lv<t  crwp  i>f'  )i^i}'  runiitiiu  ui\  tlanil ;  aiitl,  but  Tur  tlii--  [ii\  u.'i)t  cu!<l 
anil  6lurni('  nunlhcr,  ihi;:  ait-ndnw  hdiI  pmiuiri.-  liuiiU  •tii-.ilLl  nliiirJ  4 
ftiioil  HUppIj  of  yoiiiij;  ^u»^  l!ul  tli<;  Imi'  wcatliiT  iit  Uic  iKpnniiij{ 
oflliia  niiintlii  liiia  bcLii,  far  iSip  luc  l^n  wcvka,  sucUfLnW  by  iitich  a 
!  i^visrtv,  tliat  wliiil  in  aiteuAy  grown,  it  ii>  In  be  d^atviU  ui'f  be'  ili», 

^(roj-rtt  liy  lli«  euIO  aiul  frwi. 
,      ijoiDP  ul"  Uit  Turuiii  Eillo«s  arc  «  Uftlu  broktn  iliiwa  nml  cteatwil, 
I  ifut  inudi  nuire  rcuiatn*  Uiulur  ime  pluu^liin^,  luiit  tlwt  lltc  IjIl-  wiit- 
(.■1   ..rii--     Till'  smumer  Mlinii',  for  the  tiwuC  p«rt,  mx:  lUHoucbiSl, 
'J  up  tf,  uDlOTiuuatctj',  unhTi^NJII^*  sown  iva  Ititc  iu. 

!  is 'iiou- jcllinp:   at  aliout  I(>i.rKL:  Oatsfl!^  (i(l.t 
!  IK:  anJ  Bi-aun  I'i".  pet  Uw-M  <>t  U'lm;ltuiilar. 

Ho  \i:!j  U.-^i.-  lUic!^  Hi'  gruiii  iif  uny  UikI  uppean  Iu  be  at  pn-Mut  tii 
the  linmti  of  tliv  grnwur. — Polaloca,  nliich  vctv  •luiliooilj  ki.-]>t  aat 
|,«r  niiirk^-t  shout  two  inontli*  tlacv,  ivItUuul  a  ttiailuv  uf  rcaixMl,  lisip 
,  |ifOfL-<l;ibJul  tjwLiilutign;  ouil  tui'n  oUt  ni  plentifiilly  fruti)  nil  tiiur- 
I  u-m,  Ihm  ilic  pricu  of  diCiu  u  rviliivctl  frvlii  4f.  (a  Ss.  pur  buklu.-! 
unliuiu^      ,     . 


jiUiiu  ili^  i.it;-iin  vt  l.-t  «iik.     Hv-i  I'vA'',  >Ki'ii.ij,  tt»i  Veil.  ». 

I  ',  '  t^lUrfrwi  H'ultn,  •Mi.jfprll. 

Tiir  B;CAt!it-r  fo(  (ltd  Ta>t  qiurief  ti«*  Iwcii  vcr^  fAVirariiiilii  fur 
I  ill  kiiitli  iiC  fmni  buiinufn  t  of  ctiunif  aiir  nurk  U  ut  a  fuin  anl  hlnU*, 
'  uiJ   lliir  llntb^  Kisd  nearly  liii!i>liul,  c^cqit  on  lliu  days   whrti- 

iiV  Llo  it    lu^   r.iThi-f  (ifru  Inn  ilfT  :    And 'vbiTt^  ihi'v  iuti-uil  Bitrl<<y 

.1      '      '     '       '        ■  I      '  '       ■    '  '    t'l'-'  (iwourablu  neitthec 

I  r.   :ii  bu  iklrexil)'  dflnv. 

■\  !iu«tit  LioLtnK  bMtrr 

!        Ill :  Bui  Uie  Ory  «M- 

tlur,  lor  till' U>t  Ujr!,:.i*-i  L.,lii-  t.t   n  rullnr  ui;uJIUt  tlui  loii);  of  dto 

i^01k'f  gc^inf  SDif  tbc' bra1^^i«  itot M  rfi^tiir  :  Aljillt  n-nrni  (kui  uriU,  j( 
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M  to  bo  hopeil,  n-cowtr  U ;  and  to«3aj  ire  hav«  had  «0Rie  dioirm, 
and  war  expect  more :  It  hnx  been  cnldrr  Tur  tbt  Imt  three  dhy*,  alhf 
vcj^&biiiiin  Mucmcd  rather  at  a  arand.  I  do  nnt  rocollect  ■  more  fa* 
votiiabic  spring ;  maitj  luvi-  al(»ily  lumwl  their  C-4t:tff  and  Honei 
to  gTiUff,  tkoA  they  Iia*-c  a  lull  bitr.  Frttlder  bas  bc«n  ia  pinitf 
througli  t))D  winter.  CultJe  o(  ail  dc«cTiFttetu  bu  cuntinued  In  p 
olt  at  rery  bigh  prices,  und  the  drinoiMl  etrti  continue*  i  of  ooiint. 
that  kind  of  otoclc  is  inucb  r«ilure<L  .Shrap  arv  nlM  drsr  asd 
tcarce:  It  wiu  suimowJ,  Lwt  nulutnn,  tb»t  ibcy  wore  more  bcal- 
tby  ibon  tbe  year  Lcfurv,  and  uot  to  muck  xllt'Cted  by  ibe.  iMi 
Bui  the  loss  during  chv  winter  bus  been  very  Rreal|  Md  mra 
■nd  lambs  never  ^rcre  m>  dear.  Bnflwr  !tfMt  of  all  iiud*  veiji 
high.  Bo«f  «nd  MuitoA  fiom  9d.  to  l]d,  per  po-jnd:  Lawb  K; 
Veal  lOd.  Cbcesc  and  Butler  have  bwi>  at  n  hieh  price  tliTpiu'^ 
tbe  winter,  but  hiive  lowered  con»iderab?y  within  uiwc  throe  wccci. 
Com  has  been  nearly  aiationary  for  the  ImI  three  nioiitl»i  hll 
Wheat  juBi  now  doe*  not  stfll  »o  reidtly,  Bltl>'>ugb  I  do  not  find 
it  has  lowered  in  price. — ^\^*heat  from  lOi.  to  43s.  for  1611  pwmdi-, 
Barley  from  23*.  tf>  26f.  for  21  gallons  ;  Oals  from  *0*.  to  46*.  p^- 
ijuarler :  Pot&toe<:  arc  dear,  and  likely  to  contbuo  ta.  fn  ibtt  ncii^- 
bourhood,  there  do  not  appear  to  be  eo  many  planted  o*  during  M, 
vear.  There  is  a  (jreat  bloom  ia  our  orchards;  but  it  is  frnnwl  they 
nave  come  too  iorward.  The  Gonieberric:  are  a  ipctM  plenlinil  crop, 
and  arc  already  comlrrg  to  ntark«t  for  tarle. 

fPittihirt  Qwartfrfg  Report. 
Thk  unfavourable  spprel)enii«iu  expfec»ed  in  llie  last  report  re- 
spcctine  the  lambing  teiuon,  ire  are  tarry  lo  Sny,  have  been  loo  imicli 
realized.  Muny  jjentlemcn  who  keep  brm  fleet*,  huVe  losi  a  con- 
siderable number  of  their  lambK  by  '  rmrptng, '  and  nlw>  by  ■  kout- 
;"'. '  In  addition  to  which  circumMnnce.  wliole  flockx  in  thia  and 
neighbouring  ccnintie;!  have  been  '  tolhed. '  Of  ronrjw  it  will  nrtt 
excite  surprixe,  that  stock  bhecp  and  lambs,  at  our  fairi^  and  tnarkiii, 
should  haTf  commandoil  hiRh  prites.  Butcbcr't  meat  of  all  wn*  b 
uxceerfjnfjly  dear ;  and  fa!  jlieep  have  been  sold  at  one  ihlUbiK  per 
{Hiuud.  Ho^  have  advanced  very  ronnidcrably  in  prjctu  Cotxl 
Kacou  Pip  meet  a  britk  sale,  at  from  1 7».  to  1 H*.  per  sertre.  Ddl^ 
Cow*,  at  our  late  fairj,  hrtw  fctciied  unusual  price* ;  but  Iho  jtn- 
dttcr  of  tlie  dair;  fi-w  fully  kept  part?  with  tfirir  jncrensed  vahifi. 
Of  Horew  wi  nred  scarcely  rcninrfe  tlint  they  coatlniie  Lo  advance 
in  price.  All  sorts  of  Caille  have  been  purtieularly  dear,  but  moro 
e»p(.-ciall]'  workiut;  oxen,  owing  to  the  increased  demand  for  tliete 
uaeful  niiimnlit,  tind  thu  re.ircitv  of  cattle  in  gcncrnl ;  And  here  ll 
may  (»e  well  to  renia"!:.  that  wo  find  tlioni  by  cKpericnre  miirli  tnoro 
tinctabU-,  and  their  power  greatly  increaicd  by  drawing  in  Iiamea* 
witli  ceilara.  Svme  of  nur  agr^culturistR  drJire  a  pair  nf  i>xen  iji  a 
oiAjfi  rriH  phughf  Ihongh  we  ura  of  oplniofi  that  on  tmr  Ml  tbEK.pn 
tiec  wilt  never  become  general.  On  our  heavv  soilt  wheat  g«ii^^ 
laoix  wt'Il,  hut  un  tlie  lighter  oo,C3  tlie  plant  it  bu:  indiScrcnt,,  i 
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^Umo  liiul  a  retmHiabl;  Gtnmrable  ceaUD  Rir  tMrI«y  sowing, 
IflBntinp,  and  ■[»[«([  gnuft  in  gtnival.  CInvera  and  otlitr  ^oMn  ~ 
tt«  foTWAnl  and  luxurbnL  An  unfavnurablo  Bentimciii  in  gnininj; 
'grouivd  rc<p«cting  the  culture  of  tpring  whM(,  oi-iiig  to  ilir  ppnerill 
.niluro  of  crop*  for  the  two  Ujt  ccasonx.  We  sup  mrlini^J  to  IwIU-vi' 
ft  will  b«  more  usefully  applied  W  ■  stlbnilnii?  for  winter  wheat,  Dun 
9»  «  rtitattay  crop,  Oor  tnarkeia  for  the  fr»-  last  weeks  have  bcni 
AuU,  sTid  raltici- nokiDg.     Beit  WheaU  t3U«.p«r(]uamr. — Mcyl. 


POSTSCRIPT.  -^ 

^  LJnptum  Oa,     thn  tm  vu  M  by  Mr  RaouK.  at  Llnplum,  in  East 
^LfliUian.    i\v  wv  of  ilie  Arcj'lcntiin-  brvml,  lis  year*  old,  »nA  wm 
'AU  iipon  gmw,  turnip,   and  liny,  till  iritJiin  18  month*  of  l>r- — 
■aught^rcd,  when  lie  wxt  allowed    oats  and  brolien  beans.     M 
'^INOLE.  Ficsher,  F^dinliurch.  wlio  kjltcd  Ulm  a  few  weeks  aro, 
Certilied  that  the  wei^t  of  the  fuur  quunert  was  fO  stone  Am 
l4sni,  of  tlie  tAilow  10  Bldoe,  aad  of  titc  bide  4  clone  S  Ub. 

/7o«ii.  Mr  Baird.  of  Shotts  Tnmworka,  who  obliged  m  irilli  tlie 
CoinniUDifatton  nn  Fiorin,  iim'rtL-d  in  our  Fimt  Qranch,  tins  nince  u- 
. grilled  us,  that  it  hia  not  bvcn  in  hif  power  ti>  make  tlw  <-ompnrAl 
i^periiueikls  Euggcsted  nl  tf'c  roTKiliision  of  niir  Inst  Nutnbcri  but. 
iWiiuiisia  to  di)  so  next  Kvnson,  and  to  favour  U9  with  a  fuQ  accoi 
i&  tlicm  for  a  future  Number.  In  the  mean  time,  our  reader* 
irtcasfd  10  know,  dial  his  cowa,  for  a  monili  Oiat  tbej-  w^re  fed  on 
[lorin  har.  gave  *  one  third  more  buticr  from  the  same  quantity  of 
inilk, '  tlian  iJicv  did  either  before  qt  aAcraaiile  upon  Uipir  usual 

.  By  adric*!  froni  LonJnn  of  the  Si  May,  the  quantity  of  Whc.li 
|||iportcd  by  the  BattiL-  Beet  ii  stated'  to  be  about  12,000  (luutert. 
Bad  the  whole  been  aenc  to  London,  it  would  not  Itave  been  r(}ual 
•it  MX  dayt'  cnniuirpliaa  of  that  cnenopniii.  which  rc;)uirci  frntn 
,^,000  to  lG,n0O  quarri-ti  weekly.  \Vc  hare  not  Ipatned  diMincily 
Wutt  is  the  quautitr  of  Oa.It  oi  uihrr  kind*  of  gntia  impoitcdia  ' 
ij^ett  lut  wbat  fanhtr  importations  are  expected. 


N0TICP.3  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
'  Cdtm^wii't  comtntinjcation  nn  the  dlviiinn  of  a  TriajiEularFii 
Aill  be  prcKoted  In  next  Number,  ulonj:  ti-ith  xereml  nuier  papi 
jM^  WW*  wcetred  a/ier  the  Firii  Branch  had  been  fully  nccHpw-d. 
*    Wo  owe  M  apology  m  our  Reporters  for  havin;;  curtailed  lOftml 
1^  dirir  CaMWHtMiMtiaBi.  In  onlw  ihat  nt  aiigbi  not  MHd>  exatd 


] 
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oar  tupal  limit*.  Sot  Uiiv  liberty  has  b«vn  nscd  (vU^  ui  ■»  fi 
gudedtfae  account  of  tliesMie  of  the  wcii^thpti  which,  tbuugfatt^  _ 
(juiieptoper  fcirestcliofiJi«ratr.iu«ic(;,'«.i\foiinJioJiav«bpea»o»v«ti 
itUke  itir  the  lut  quaner  in  crcTv  iliitcicti  a.i  to  reivitcr  tlie  narratitv 
incTCiyRepunbuiliuleintrfestinE  i<  .n^f  rLMJirs.    A t  dte  Hcne  timr, 

WCJUCglJtiitftoljNrrv'r,  ihaiWVtr.i.  :'l'racc  a  ^uittj 

ef  intnwttins  pArticulftrB,  of  a  Ic"-  '  mrc,  ovrraad 

ubwe  an  acconni  of  Agricultur&l  ^  n  Vets, 

A  ■  Constant  Reader  *  widits  "  i    u-count  of  the 

.  npplicatioa  of  titu  Refiueof  Mi  Cuii^.^':i  CcjI-woikt.  tumaaiuc, 
vrhkh  was  alluded  t»  in  a  pupf  r  concerning  that  gentl«nun'«  no- 
TisgmnenE,  inscnecl  in  Ust  Mumher. 

Another  Cnnptpondmi  comider*  it  if  miich  impnrianee,  to  know 
wfaM  each  kind  of  Crop  acniAliy  cosu  tli«  firmer :  and,  in  ordet  to 
aiccrtain  thit.  snf.gcBis,  that  1t  wootd  b«  hi  jfal]'  dvklTabte  lo  we  a. 
correct  ttawment  of  the  eipentes,  ootforooe  year  only,  but  for  a  roM- 
Ucn,  whetlievof  four,  sit,  or  Any  tHhemumlifTof  jeart,  Winn  dir 
prime  eo%t  of  eacli  kind  of  Ctcp  bml  bei^  ihui  ;iii:crtainc<i,  Hit  ei* 
pwisenf  an  acre  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Beans,  Tnn:ipi,  Sc  inij;htt)viiccU- 
rawly  known,  and  I'ven  tJai  of  every  btishcl  of  Grain,  and  of  «ny  ftiren 
■weight  of  Hsy  and  Koot*.  Wh^lt^cr  mif-ht  be  tlie  fiitctnarinru  of 
the  market,  farmers  irould,  by  comparing  lb!i  prioje  com  wiili  the 
wiling  prices,  see  at  onte,  at  wril  as  the  mcrehunt  do«  Iif  hfa  deal- 
ings, how  far  ihey  were  jjaincrx  or  Inwr!  by  pvery  different  article  of 
produce.  We  heg  leave  to  recommend  ihii  (^uetTion  to  tlie  notriee  of 
our  Ccrrwpondenu,  who  will  ste  the  neemity,  however,  nf  tpcdff- 
inff  both  the  nntural,  lucal  .tnd  accidental  circnm stance*  of  the  loud, 
with  which  any  calculatjom  tnay  be  m.tdc.  'Ihoogh  tbcwcincnm* 
«tanc«»  will,  no  dniibt,  necawoH  a  preat  difference,  and  proltilnt  lh« 
nniversjl  application  of  any  calculation,  howcvee  accaraw  t  yet,  to 
deny  t)L3t  luch  an  iofiuiry  tnayhc  intcrcttinft  iind  uwrful,  U  to  aticrt, 
indirectly,  thait  ihete  ii  no  criterion  by  which  we  may  dcttrrmint  the 
rent  tliat  thonlil  ht  paid  for  )>tDd,  ni)r  i)ie  rate  at  which  imjiofluiMKU 
thould  he  permitted  or  prohitiited,  with  a  view  t'~  the  inietnt  rf  the 
con*umer.  on  the  one  hanti,  Bn«i  tliai  cf  the  ^ror'rietin  and  famifTt 
on  the  other.  To  kimw,  for  tiW^ince,  wh>?th«  Kn.  foe  a  bnthel  tvf 
^Vhcat  will  r«nunrrair  the  Britiih  fartriL-r,  '<t  »hiiuld  he  fenoWn  at 
what  expenie  he  can  raise  it  andcr  tlie  i^iitiinjt  ctieut»tuuiyes(|f  U* 
hour,  rent  and  l»n.  ' ^^ — 

A'o.  L!'.  viU  be piAUtfird  an  Slon&iy  the  !WA  i^A 


EKRATL'M  IN  L.\>iT  XptUEU. 
P.5I,  10th  line  frain  ifa«  buttom,  ^jm'  'SaOjiariKi  * 
link*  of  Ctwjtr'i  kAiiM. '  ^ 


U.  WlUlKm    IthiUff,  t.Jii.(*r|'i 
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TO  THB  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FAftlfER*S  MAGAZINE. 

Viex  of  the  Opet-atton  and  Canse^tenecs  of  the  Property  Tax^  as 
it  is  Uoiedfrom  the  Occupiers  of  Lmid  in  Scotland. 

Sir, 

nnuE  Property  Tak,  as  it  is  levied  from  the  occupiers  of  land 
^  in  Scotland,  has  been  Ao  often  and  so  ably  discussed  in  your 
Journal,  that  it  must  be  difficult  to  write  upon  the  ifiibjcct,  with- 
out repeating  in  substance  what  has  been  already  said  by  others. 
Yet,  as  the  just  complaints  of  landlords  and  tenimts  ha^e  never 
been  redressed,  and  as  many  of  the  latter  class  seem  now  erro- 
neously to  consider  tliis  tax  as  likely  very  soon  to  affect  land- 
lords only,  it  may  riot  be  improper  again  to  coll  the  attention  of 
your  readers  to  the  subject,  aud  to  urge  the  tenantry  to  coope- 
rate with  proprietors,  in  the  measures  which  tbey  have  at  hst 
seen  it  their  interest  to  take,  to  obtain  that  relief,  to  which  both 
dre  undoubtedly  entitlal. 

The  principle  of  the  Property  Tax  is  to  h^y  a  tenth  of  Actual 
Income^  when  it  exceeds  a  certain  sum,  from  all  the  different 
classes  of  society.  The  provisions  of  the  law  secure  to  every 
one,  the  farmer  excepted,  the  means  of  redress,  should  his  in- 
come be  overrated  i  arid  though  in  many  instances  the  manu- 
facturing aii;]  commercial  claisses  may  escape  their  just  propor- 
tion of  the  contribution,  ond  can  never  be  unjustly  charged* 
but  by  their  own  fault,  the  farmer's  income  is  at  first  assnmod 
at  a  very  high  rate,  and  aflecwards  levied  without  abatement, 
even  though  he  should  prove'tfaat  he  has  no  income  whatever; 

By  the  act  46.  Geo.  ill.  c.  63.  (13.  June  1806)  the  farmer's 
incdme  is  to  be  taken  at  one-half  of  die  rackrcnt  at  which  his 
farm  is  worth  to  be  let  by  the  year.  If  it  has  been  let  within 
seven  years  previous  to  the  assessment,  the  rent  specified  in  the 
^ase  shall  be  taken  as  the  rackrent ;  and  if  it  has  not,  the  rack« 
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rent  is  to  be  ascertained  by  a  valuation  made  by  the  asscssurs, 
wkh  the  assistance  of  persons  of  skill  named  by  thej.Commis' 
sionors.  In  both  cases  the  tenant  pays  three  shillings  in  the 
pound  u{)on  rackrent;  and  retains,  at  payment  of  his  rent, 
two  shillings  a  pound  upon  tlie  sum  which  the  landlord  receives. 
Whatever  more  rent  the  lands  may  be  valued  at,  the  occupier 
rnust  pay  the  tax  for,  on  his  own  account,  without  any  allq|vance 
or  deduction.  lie  therefore  pays,  in  all  cases,  10  per  ce/U.  on  his 
income,  assiuned  to  be  equal  to  half  the  rent  paid  to  his  land- 
lord ;  and  if  the  farm  shall  be  valued  at  a  higher  rent,  to  what« 
ever  cause  the  advanced  value  may  be  owing,,  upon  this  surplus 
rent  he  pays,  as  both  landlord  and  tenant,  15  per  cetiL 

Every  assumed  criterion  of  income  must  be  unequal  and  op- 
pressive in  its  operation,  even  though  it  should  not  be  too  high 
generally.  It  is  therefore  nothing  to  the  purpose  to  inquire  whe- 
ther farmei's,  as  a  particular  class,  derive  an  income  equal  to 
the  half  of  rackrent  from  their  occupations.  They  do  not  con- 
tribute to  the  tax  as  a  joint-stock  company,  nor  as  a  corporation, 
but  as  individuals.  The  general  rdle  must  therefore  be  unequal,  ' 
perhaps  too  low  for  a  few,  but  certainly  much  too  high  for  the 
greater  part;  and  it  must  also  be  unjust,  and  most  oppressive, 
when  applied  to  a  great  many  individuals,  who,  for  several  years 
of  their  leases,  have  no  income  at  alL  Those  again,  who  think 
they  can  escape  the  tax  altogether,  by  deducting  the  amount 
from  the  rent  agreed  to  be  paid  to  tlie  landlord,  should  recol- 
lect that  they  luive  no  right  to  evade  the  tax,  were  it  possible; 
that  if  they  couki  throw  the  burden  upon  the  landlord,  or  the 
consumer,  the  law  would  no  longer  apply  to  their  case,  and  it» 
intention  would  be  so  far  quite  defeated;  and  that,  at  all  events, 
this  would  afford  no  security  against  injustice,  when  their  farms 
became  of  greater  value,  by  the  expenditure  of  their  own  capi- 
tid  in  improvements.  There  is  then  nothing  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  this  mode  of  assessment,  but  that  it  is  convenient  and  ciicc- 
tive.  That  it  is  most  unjust  and  oppressive,  whether  it  is  consi- 
dered in  its  application  to  iiinncrs  themselves,  or  compared  witli 
the  application  of  the  law  to  all  other  classes,  will  not  he  dis- 
puted by  any  but  those  who  have  an  interest  in  supporting  it. 

It  is  evident,  at  first  sight,  thai  the  tax  must  operate  unequal- 
ly among  iarniers.  Let  it  be  aiiniilted  that  the  profits  of  farm- 
ing arc  exactly  eijual  to  one  half  ol'  rackrent  over  Scotland,  in 
the  same  manner  as  llu?  prufits  of  trade  may  be  su]>poscd  to  be 
i'Cjual  to  a  rcrtain  iHTcenlage  on  capital,  the  income  in  either 
case  i»  not  that  of  every  individual.  Like  the  average  price  o£ 
aiiv  ct^mmodity  in  the  market,  this  average  income  must  becal- 
'jiualc'il  froiu  a  gioai  uu::<b'ji  of  v^ry  uiK*(iiuil  incomes;  and  yet^ 
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by  this  law,  the  highest  and  the  lowest  are  taxed  the  same. 
There  is  probably  no  other  instance  of  any  attempt  to  realize 
the  fable  of  the  Giant's  B<k1  in  an  enlightened  nation. 

Every  one  at  all  acquainted  with  husbandry  must  know,  that 
there  is  not,  and  never  can  be,  any  universal,  determinate,  and 
invariable  proportion  between  rent  and  the  tenant's  yearly  in- 
come, esp^ially  when  lands  are  held  by  leases  for  a  number  of 
years*  Supposing  two  farms  of  the  same  rent,  and  equally  well 
managed  by  the  same  man,  a  dry  or  wet  season  shall  give  twice 
|is  much  income  from  the  one  as  from  the  other :  the  assessment 
would  thus  be  unequal  in  any  one  year,  though  it  might  not  be 
so  for  the  whole  period  of  the  lease.  But  farms  oi  the  same 
rent  are  not  all  equally  well  managed,  because  farmers  are  not 
9II  equal  in  capital  and  skill,  What  relation  does  rent  bear  to 
the  judgment  with  which  the  articles  of  agreement  are  formed; 
: — to  the  skill  Hith  which  the  farmer's  home  operations  are  con- 
ducted ; — to  the  sa<i;acity  displayed  in  carrying  his  produce  to 
market,  or  withholding  it  at  certain  seasons ; — and  to  his  pru- 
dence or  good  fortune  in  escaping  bad  debts,  diseases  among 
iiis  live  stock,  and  blight  and  mildew  among  his  crops  ?  Yet 
upon  all  these  does  his  income  depend,  .and  not  upon  his  rent. 
All  that  can  be  said,  is,  that  a  high  rent  must  stimulate  to  ex- 
ertions ;  but  it  certainly  can  never  insure  from  misfortune,  nor 
afford  any  proof  of  superior  abilities. 

Were  it  possible  to  ascertain  the  capital  emplo}'ed  by  each 
farmer,  it  would  afford  a  more  probable  criterion  than  the  a- 
mount  of  rent,  as  U  is  necessarily  one  of  tlie  sources  of  his  in- 
come. Is  there  then  any  fixed  proportion  l)etween  the  amount 
of  rent,  and  of  tlie  farmer's  capital  ?  Does  a  farm  of  800/.  a 
year  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  reouire  the  very  same  capital  as  a 
farm  of  that  rent  in  the  Hicrhlands,  stocked  with  sheep  and  cat- 
tle ?  Yet  both  must  pay  tor  an  income  of  400/.  whatever  may 
be  their  capital  and  their  actual  income. 

Upon  the  supposition  that  the  average  profits  of  farming  were 
really  equ^d  to  the  half  of  rackrent,  these  objections  would  not 
be  in  the  least  removed.  But  the  criterion  of  rent  is  not  only 
unequal  biit  unjust;  because  it  is  too  high  to  rate  the  profits  of 
farming  at  tlie  half  of  rackrent,  from  the  very  first  year  of  a 
lease,  even  though  it  should  be  a  fair  rate  for  the  whole  years  of 
it.  It  is  with  a  view  to  the  average  of  all  the  years  of  his  lease^ 
that  a  farmer  makes  an  offer  of  rent,  aiid  not  to  that  of  the  first 
seven  years.  Even  for  all  the  years  of  a  lease, .  this  rate  of  in- 
come would  be  too  high,  un!ess  rents  were  considerably  reduccil, 
or  the  land  ameliorated  in  the  cpurse  of  it,  by  the  tenant's  caj>i* 
tal — as  is  almost  uiiiver::;ally  the  case  in  Scotland. 
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It  has  been  said  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  a  tenant  whe- 
tlicr  he  pays  the  full  rent  of  his  farm  to  the  landlord  alone,  or 
a  part  of  it  to  the  public  in  the  shape  of  the  property- tax.  The 
annual  value  of  a  farm,  he  esti males  at  Sd'O/. ;  and  knowing  be- 
fore hand  that  this  tax  will  cost  him  40/.,  he  deducts  it  accord- 
ingly, and  offers  800/,  only  to  the  landlord  as  rent.  This,  though 
very  ])lausible,  is  }.robabIy  not  exactly  true  in  practice.  That 
tenants  will  have  this  tax  in  view,  and  reduce  their  offers  on 
that  account,  cannot  be  doubted,  and  is  perfectly  justifiable;  but 
it  is  not  so  clear  to  what,  extent  their  offers  ought  to  be,  or  can  be 
reduced,  with  any  chance  of  their  becoming  successful.  The  of- 
ferer milst  have  a  certain  capital!,  of  which  even  the  common  in- 
terest is  taxable;  and  if  he  employs  it  in  any  business,  he  must 
naturally  expect  the  profits  of  it  to  be  taxed,  though  no  doubt 
in  proportion  to  these  profits.  It  is  therefore  the  difference  on- 
ly between  the  tax  to  be  imposed  when  his  capital  is  employed 
ill  larmiiig,  and  when  lent  at  interest,  or  employed  in  some  o- 
iher  trade,  which  he  ought  to  deduct  fi'om  liis  offer,  and  not 
the  whole  amount  vX  llio  lax.  If  he  estimates  this  difference  at 
one  lull!',  or  2(»/.  upon  a  liirjn  worth  81 0/.,  it  is  probably  as 
much  as  cither  justice  or  })iudciice  requires,  and  certainly  as 
nmch,  or  more  than  the  landlord  ought  to  sabmit  to,  as  it  is 
the  same  thing  as  if  he  was  charged  12^^  per  cent,  on  the  full 
rent  of  SIC/.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  such  calculations 
are  not  likely  to  be  overlooked  in  a  keen  competition,  and  whe- 
ther even  a  very  cautious  man  would  lose  a  desirable  farm  for 
little  more  than  2J  per  cent.  What  is  true  in  theorj',  may  not 
be  always  so  in  practice ;  and  we  rather  suspect  that  the  degree 
of  cc)mpetition  for  farms,  will  settle  the  burden  either  upon  the 
landlord  or  the  tenant,  with  little  regard  to  such  calculations, 
ibr  several  years  to  cx^me.  However  that  may  be,  the  tax  is  un- 
just to  one  or  the  other. 

In  another  view,  this  law  is  even  still  more  reprehensible,  as  it 
allows  no  deductions  in  the  event  of  losses,  to  which  fiimiers,. 
like  all  other  men  in  business,  are  liable.  The  Lmdlord  indeed, 
it  may  be  said,  makes  no  such  deductions  from  the  rent — ami 
this  tax  is  just  to  be  considered  as  part  of  the  rent.  But  the 
principle  is  es'scntially  diflerent  in  tlic  tvro  cases.  The  rent  re- 
ceived by  the  iajjdlord  is  the  fair  value,  in  the  market,  of  a  sub- 
ject temporarily  entrusted  to  ant)ther,  who  therefore  can  have  no 
recourse  against  liim  for  bad  debts  or  other  losses.  The  te- 
nant's tax  is  a  contribution  on  income  from  the  occupation  of 
that  subject.  If  he  has  no  income,  he  ou|iht  t6  pay  no  tax;  and 
no  ether  person,  in  such  a  case,  does  pay  anj\  It  is  strange  rea- 
soning to  say,  that  because  a  farmer  must,  in  the  event  of  losses, 
pay  his  rent  from  his  capital,  tliat  i»,  fulfil  his  just  engagements 
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and  pay  his  just  debts,  he  should  pay  this  tax  on  income  also. 
Besides,  the  tax  will  generally  be  twice  charged,  iu  case  the  loss 
has  been  occasioned  by  bad  debts;  first,  upon  the  income  of  the 
debtor,  or  tliat  of  tliose  witli  whom  he  has  had  dealings;  and  a 
bccoMd  time  upon  the  ca|)ital  of  the  tenant. 

But  if  the  tenant  would  sufier  by  this  criterion  applied  to  tlie 
rent  actually  paid  to  the  landlord  tlu*oughout  the  whole  lease,  it 
is  clear  that  his  situation  is  rendered  stiLt  a  great  deal  worse  by  a 
valuation  after  the  first  seren  years,  and  by  subjecting  him  to  pay** 
meats  according  to  a  rent  for  which  he  ne\'er  contracted.  \\  heu 
a  revaluation  must  take  place,  one  would  naturally  expect  that 
the  first  inquiries  would  be,  whether  the  farm  has  ah^eady  dis- 
charged any  arrears  that  might  be  due  to  the  occupier  in  lurmer 
years — whether  the  advanced  value  is  owing  to  a  depreciatiou 
of  money  or  to  improvement,  and  in  what  prc^rtion  to  each; 
and  if  in  any  degree  to  the  latter,  whether  there  are  so  many 
years  of  the  lease  to  run  as  will  return  the  capital  that  may  have 
been  vested  in  improvement,  witli  such  a  profit  as  the  amount 
of  the  tax  to  be  charged  supposes  die  occuiilcr  to  realize.  Be- 
sides, it  might  well  Ui  thought,  that  tlie  landlord  who  is  most  in- 
terested iu  obtaining  'the  highest  rent  the  farmer  can  ailbrd  to 
pay,  would  not  have  parted  with  his  property  for  19  years  for 
less  than  the  fair  average  value;  and  surely  it  will  not  readily  be 
believed  Uiat  a  auin  is  fess  regardless  of  his  own  private  interest, 
and  less  fit  to  juilge  by  what  means  to  promote  it,  tlian  he  is  of 
that  of  the  public 

Yet,  obvious  as  tlicse  considerations  are,  the  law  totally  disre- 
gards them.  An  occupier  of  land  must  pay  for  an  income  said 
to  be  equal  to  half  his  rent  for  the  first  seven  years  of  his  lease, 
though  he  slioukl  be  every  year  borrowing  money  to  psiy  his 
rent,  and  improve  his  farm ;  and  when  he  has  rendered  it  of 
greater  value,  and  expects  to  have  his  losses  made  up,  and  his 
<ropit:d  returned  witii  profit  by  yearly  instalments,  a  new  rent  is 
imposed  by  a  third  party,  and  more  than  a  seventh  part  of  the 
returns  of  his  capital  is  interested  by  the  commissioners,  with- 
out ever  inquiring  if  any  profit  comes  along  witli  it,  though 
profit  is  the  only  legitimate  subject  of  tliL^  tax. 

But  companionsiiip  in  suffering  has  been  said  to  alleviate  it 
in  some  degree ;  and  if  the  other  classes  of  society  were  sub- 
jected to  similar  provisions,  farmers  should  submit  to  their  iatc 
HI  silence.  They  have  not  even  this  melancholy  consolation  ; 
for  diey  alone  of  all  others  from  whom  tlie  tax  is  levied,  are 
subjected  to  an  assessment  according  to  an  arbitrary  assumption ; 
and  they  alone  arc  precluded  from  I'clief,  even  though  they 
should  disprove  its  justness;  nay,  though  it  should  be  notorious 
lo  ihc  commissioners  thtm^tiJvc^  lliat  they  have  not  a  ahiiling  v'^ 
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income. — A  farmer  pays  1000/.  a  year  to  his  landlord ;  andf 
instead  of  realizing  an  income  of  500/.,  for  which  he  is  charged 
to  the  property-tax,  finds,  from  the  bad  condition  of  his  land^ 
that  he  must  lose  considerably  for  some  years,  though  he  is 
making  every  |1ossible  exertion,  and  lives  with  the  greatest  eco- 
nomy. His  neighbour,  an  opulent  merchant,  who  is  well  known 
to  have  realized  1 0,000/.  in  a  few  years,  and  lives  at  double  the 
expense  of  the  farmer,  gives  in  a  statement  of  his  profits,  de^ 
ducts  his  losses,  and  pays  for  a  net  income  of  200/.  If  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  were  required  to  change  places  with 
farmers,  this  law  would  not  continue  unrepealed  for  six  months. 
But  let  us  suppose  that  the  farmer  has  at  last  got  to  the  end 
of  his  difficulties,  and  that,  when  the  first  seven  years  of  his  lease 
are  cxpii*ed,  he  finds  he  is  just  2000/.  deficient  of  the  sum  he 
had  at  his  entry ;  it'  is  evident  that  this  debt  should  be  repaid 
from  his  farm,  before  he  can  be  said  to  have  any  income  from 
It.  But  this  is  not  all.  He  had  6000/.  when  he  entered,  which, 
without  any  personal  attention,  would  have  produced  him  an 
income  of  300/.  a  year,  diminished  by  the  property-tax  to  270/., 
and  his  family  expenses  have  never  equalled  the  last  sum.  The 
difference  between  30/.,  the  Xsltl  that  would  have  been  charge- 
fable  upon  the  interest  of  his  money,  and  50/.  which  he  has  ac- 
tually paid  for  these  seven  years  from  the  interest  of  his  moneyi 
by  living  below  it  to  that  amount,  is  also  due  by  the  farm. 
Again,  tor  these  seven  years  he  has  received  no  remuneration 
for  devoting  his  titne  and  talents  to  this  employment;  no  other 
charge  is  made  against  the  farm  than  the  bare  interest  of  his 
inoney  allowed  to  stand  against  his  household  and  personal  ex* 
penscs,  and  extra  tax. '  But  the  profits  of  his  capital,  if  judi- 
ciously employed  in  any  other  trade,  may  certainly  be  taken  at 
10  per  cent.  Hence  there  is  300/.  a  year,  or  5  per  cent,  more 
on  6000/.  due  to  him  for  the  last  seven  years,  reduced  again 
to  270/.  by  the  property-tax.  His  farm  now  owes  him  tlie  fol- 
lowing sums. 

Deficiency  of  capital  -  -  -  L.  2000     0    0 

An  annuity  of  20/.  for  seven  years,  with  interest         162  16  10 
An  annuity  of  270/.  for  seven  years,  with  interest    2198     6    9 

Total     L.4.361     3     7 
— due  by  the  farm  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  besides  the  stocky 
crop,   and  implements  convertible  into  mohey,   valued  at 
4000/.  more. 

This  is  the  lowest  sum  with  which  the  farm  can  be  charged 
in  the  circumstances  supposed;  and,  until  he  receives  back 
rvery  shilling  of  this,  he  can  have  no  taxable  income  front 
his  farm.     Had  the  profits  of  farming,  as  lias  been  sometime;^ 
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stated,  been  taken  at  15  per  cent  instead  of  10,  the  amount 
would  have  been  much  greater. — If  the  circumstances  shall  hn 
disputed,  there  is  abundance  of  proof  to  be  obtained  in  every 
cultivated  county  of  Scotland  ;  and  we  believe  half  a  dozen  of 
instances  may  in  some  counties  be  found  within  as  many  miles. 

There  are  now  twelve  years  of  the  Jease  Uy  run ;  and  we  shall 
suppose  tliat  this  debt  is  to  be  repaid  by  as  many  equal  instal- 
ments.    What  must  the  farm  return  yearly,  oyer  and  above 
rent  and  expenses  of  management  i 
The  amount  of  4361/.,  at  the  end  of  twelve  years, 

with  interest,  is  -  -  -  L.  7831   U  10 

And  the  annuity  for  twelve  years,  accumulating 

.  with  interest,  which  is  of  equal  value,  is  nearly  490  0  0 
— This  490/^  it  musit  be  observed,  is  not  profit  or  income,  but 
the  sum  which  the  farm  must  return  yearly,  merely  to  replace 
his  capital  and  former  losses. 

The  annual  net  returns  from  the  farm  for  the  rcniaining 
twelve  years,  rent  and  expenses  of >management  deducted,  ought 
tiierefore  to  be  equal,: — 

J  St,  To  t\m  sum  of  -  -  -         L.  490     0     0 

And,  2d,  To  pi'oTitfi,  say  10  per  cent,  on  capital       600    0    0 

L.  1090  0  0 
This  6007.  of  supposed  profits  is  the  only  taxable  income  for 
twelve  voars,  unless  he  actuallv  receives  more  than  1090/.  year- 
ly  ;  and  it  is  only  for  the  surplus  returns  beyond  1090/.  that  he 
ciiight  to  be  charged  16  per  cent,  as  both  lamllord  and  occu- 
pier. If  the  returns  do  not  exceed  1090/.  yearly,  it  is  evident 
that,  to  place  him  upon  an  equal  footing  with  other  classes,  and 
in  consistency  with  the  general  principle  of  the  law,  he  can  ne- 
ver be  charged  more  than  60/.  yearly. 

Now,  How  does  this  <»rrespond  with  the  fact  i  The  tenant's 
income  is  assumed  to  lie  the  half  of  the  rent,  and  the  tenant  is 
drawing  frqm  !iis  improved  larm  1090/. ;  therefore,  the  rent 
maybe  -  -  -  -  L.  *2180     0     O 


For  which  he  would  pay  3s.  a  pound,  or        -  S27     0     0 

But  he  retains  2s.  a  pound  on  tlie  r>ent  of  1000/. 
paid  to  the  landlord         -  -  -  -         100     0     0 

Amount  of  property-tax  payaWe  hy  tlie  tennnt  L.  227  0  0 
— which  is  nearly  2i  per  cent,  of  capital  and  profit  combined; 
tM^  per  cent,  upon  his  supposed  moderate  profit  of  10  per  cent. 
oQ  capital ;  and  46y  per  cent,  on  the  return  of  the  capital  vested 
in  improvements,  and  lost  during  the  first  seven  yeaira  of  hh 


irasf". 
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But  though  this  vdluation.  seeing  warranted  by  the  terms  of 
the  act,  it  is  not  likely  ever  to  be  carried  so  high ;  and  indeedi 
if  it  were,  the  tenant  who  should  pay  that  rent  must  be  ruined 
in  a  few  years ;  for  the  farm  produces,  ailer  defraying  expenses 
of  management,  to  the  landlord  -  -  L.  1000  0  0 
And  to  the  tenant,  profit  and  capital  combined,       10i>0     0    0 

L.2090  0  0 
— which  is  90/.  less  than  the  supposed  valuation,  without  at 
lowing  a  shilling  for  taxes,  or  even  the  new  tenant's  subsistence. 
If  the  commissioners  or  their  valuators  should  now  fix  the 
rent  at  only  1500/.,  which  is  m>t  an  improbable  estimate,  as  the 
farm  is  much  better  worth  that  now  than  1000/.  seven  years  a? 
go,  the  tenant  pays  on  1.500/.,  3s.  a  pound,  or  L.  225  6  0 
And  retains  2s.  a  pound  on  1000/.         -  »  100    0    0 

Tax  payable  by  the  tenant  L.  125  0  0 
— which  is  nearly  1 1\  per  cent,  of  the  j-early  returns  of  capital 
and  profit  combiued,  21  p.  cent,  on  profit,  and  25i  p.  cent,  on 
tlie  return  of  capitnJ. 

But  it  has  been  already  observed,  that  he  has  no  other  tax- 
able income  than  the  supposed  profits  of  10  per  cent,  on  capital, 
or  600/.  J  and  therefore  ou«;ht  only  to  pay  GO/,  yearly,  instead 
of  125/.  The  remaining  65/.  is  therefore  clearly  a  diminution  of 
his  instalments  of  returning  capital,  to  the  extent  of  13^  per 
cent. ;  a  charge  to  which  no  other  class  can  be  subjected.  The 
yearly  instalments  must  then  be  either  much  greater  than  we 
liave  stated,  or  a  seventh  part  of  the  money  he  has  sunk  up- 
on his  land  will  never  be  returned. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  it  has  for  several  years  been  ha- 
zardous for  a  tenant  to  sink  capital  upon  a  farm  taken  atr  rack* 
rent,  upon  a  lease  of  ordinary  duration — though  it  miglit  be 
very  profitable  for  the  proprietor  to  do  it :  and  if  there  is  any 
trut!)  in  these  calculations,  it  is  now  extremely  so  indeed.  Even 
where  there  arc  rwclve  years  to  run,  it  has  been  seen  that  the 
return  pf  capital  alone  recjuircs  an  yearly  instalment  of  1 1 J  per 
cent.,  to  which  add  10  per  cent,  for  profit,  21 J — and  15  per 
cent,  of  this  for  tax,  in  all  nearly  25  per  cent. — and  you  have 
the  yearly  returns  which  every  100/.  invested  in  improvements 
should  make  for  that  period;  that  a  farmer  may  receive  a 
clear  profit  of  10  per  cent,  for  his  ribk  and  superintendance ; 
and  if  he  has  not  good  reason  to  expect  this,  he  had  certainly 
better  employ  his  money  in  any  other  business.  It  is  needless 
to  add,  that  as  the  lease  draws  nearer  a  close,  his  instalments 
inust  be  proportionally  augmented. 
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To  nake  the  lnju^itlcc  of  this  proceeding  more  apparent,  let 
IS  suppose,  that  anolhor  niuii  nsul,  at  tne  conimencenicnt  of 
iis  Jeas^,  t!:c  same  sum  of  COOO/.,  which  he  lent  at  interest  for 
even  years,  and  then  took  up  bj-  yearly  histolments,  in  order  to 
icttlc  ills  faniilv  in  business.  At  tlie  end  of  the  eighth  year,  he 
I  raws  his  usual  income  of  300/.  and  500L  of  the  capital — togc- 
lier  HOOi.  Upon  the  j^rinciple  applied  to  the  farmer,  of  cou- 
idering  the  return  ot  capital  as  income,  this  man  would  be 
rhargeablc  with  80/.  at  least,  perhaps  105/.,  instead  of  30/. 
.Vext  year,  his  interest  is  only  275/. ;  and  he  pays  accordingly 
?7/.  10s.,  though  he  draws  out  500/.  more.  The  principle  of 
:he  law  is  preserved  in  the  one  case — it  is  utterly  abandoned  ia 
ihc  other. 

The  only  objection,  worth  notice,  that  has  been  made  to  th« 
conclusions  which  result  from  these  statements,  is  the  great  ad- 
ranee  in  the  price  of  land  which  has  taken  place  in  Scotland, 
ind  which  is  very  erroneously  attributed  chiefly  to  a  deprecia- 
:ion  of  money,  or  an  advance  in  the  price  of  land  produce.  If 
t  is  owing  to  this,  a  corresponding,  or  even  a  greater  advance* 
must  have  taken  place  in  the  rent  of  land  in  ICngland  also.  To 
place  the  question  upon  tliis  footing,  seems  perfectly  fair ;  and  if 
the  answer  is  in  the  negative,  it  is  quite  decisive,  that  the  prin- 
cipal cause  must  be  sought  for  in  the  augmented  quantity  of 
[lisposeable  produce,  and  only  in  a  much  inferior  degree  in  the 
advance  of  the  price  of  that  produce.  It  is  to  leases  which  en- 
courage improvement^  by  securing  the  benefit  of  it  to  the  farmer 
for  a  course  of  years ; — it  is  to  more  scientific  and  economical 
management — to  alternate  husbandry,  thrashing  machines,  and 
two-horse  ploughs,  for  instance,  tlial  the  ability  of  the  Scotish 
farmer  to  pay  the  advance  of  rent  must  be  chiefly,  though  not 
solely,  ascribed.  The  advanced  price  of  his  produce  cer- 
tainly contribiites  its  share.  But  in  so  far  as  it  is  supposed  to 
authorize  the  septennial  revaluation,  it  has  been  very  greatly 
overrated.  Itfippears  to  have  produced  so  little  effect  in  aicf- 
vancing  English  rents,  that  revaluation  has  been  very  seldom 
resorted  to;  and  this  is  just  what  might  have  been  expected, 
where  the  want  of  leases  prevents  those  expensive  improvements 
by  which  the  Scotish  tenant  is  enabled  to  meet  an  advance  of 
rent,  lliis  consideration  will  better  account  for  the  diilbrent 
operation  of  the  law  in  England  and  IScotland,  than  any  invi- 
dious inuendocs  agaiust  the  Scotish  commissioners. 

But  of  the  great  improvements  already  efllcted,  and  always 
extending,  there  is  abundance  of  prooi*,  without  laying  any 
weight  on  general  reasoning.  Almost  every  county  in  Scotland 
vJm Mf?  there  is  any  considerable  portion  of  arable  land,  exhibiLs 
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a  busy  scene  of  improvement,  made  at  so  great  an  expense  to 
both  the  landlord  and  tenant,  as  can  only  be  replaced  in  a  lopj 
course  of  years.  On  one  estate  in  a  remote  county,  the  pro- 
jprietor  has  expended,  in  a  few  years,  not  less,  it  is  believed, 
than  ^0,000/.  on  buildinnrs  and  fences ;  and  probably  twice  as 
much  lias'  been  sunk  by  tne  tenantry  upon  the  soil,  or  lost  by 
deficiency  of  producxj  in  the  first  years  of  their  leases.  Eveiy 
one  who  compares  the  farm*houses  and  offices — the  fences — and 
tlic  appearance  of  the  fields,  at  present,  with  what  they  were 
only  20  years  ago,  must  be  convinced,  that  a  vCTy  great  sum 
lias  been  sunk,  either  by  the  proprietor  or  occupier,  or  by  both. 
It  is  on]}'  in  such  districts  that  rents  have  advanced  so  mudi  \ 
for  wliere\Tr  there  has  been  no  such  change — wherever  th« 
farm-houses  are  miserable  hovels,  the  offices  and  fences  incoii' 
venient  and  nearly  ruinous,  and  the  old  system  of  management 
still  practised,  there  ip  comparatively  very  little  advance  of  rept, 
not\i'ithstaiuling  the  advanced  price  of  land  produce. 

The  property  act  takes  it  for  granted,  either  that  the  farmer 
expends  no  capital  in  improvement,  or  that  it  is  always  return- 
ed in  the  coiiric  of  seven  years.     Both  alternatives  are  notoriously 
opposite  to  the  actual  state  of  things. — But  if  improvements  are 
made  by  the  tenant,  why  not  specify  them  in  the  lease,  and 
he  will   obtain  relief  under  the  act  pOth  Goo.  IIL  cap.  106, 
(20th  June  1810)?— The  improvements  are  generally  of  such 
a  description,   that  thev  cannot  be  matter  of  express  stipu- 
lation, any  mure  than  ploughing,  sowinjr,  and  reaping ;  and  yet 
they  are  just  as  indispensable  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  te- 
nant ;  and  if  they  were,  the  expense  of  them  could  not  be  a- 
scertained  by  refrrence  to  the  lease.     They  are  of  such  a  na- 
ture, too,  that  no  Kti;ruiation,  however  enforced,  could  insure 
effectual  execution.     What  stipulations  shall  compel  a  man  to 
raise  30  bus]»els  nf  whoat,  wliere  as  many  bushels  of  oats  would 
not  cT'-ow  a  few  years  hclbre  ?     To  fallow  his  land  completely — 
to  (Prich  it  with  manure — to  underdrain  and  l?vci  his  lipids  ? — 
Aiid  yet  a  <rreat  outlay  must  be  incurred  in  bringing  his  furra 
into  this  stjitcj  and  during  all  this  time,  his  produce  is  often 
little  more  than  equivalent  to  the  home  C()nsun)ption.     This  ex- 
penditure, duriniT  the  first  seven  years,  is  in  many  cases  double, 
and  hi*=  receipts  not  one-half  of  the  fair  avei'iigo  of  all  the  ytars 
of  the  lease.     Without  bringing  even  a  single  acre  of  waste 
land  into  cultivation,  most  farmers  consider  themselves  fortu- 
nate, if  they  are  able  to  bring  their  lands  into  a  good  ^tate  in 
seven  years,  though  at  a  deficiency  and  outlay  t'igether  e(|ual  to  two 
years  rent.     If  any  considerable  proportion  of  waste  is  improved, 
as  it  will  be  always  a  farmer's  wish  to  have  it  accomplished  as 
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in  his  lease  as  possible,  he  wiJl  very  oflcn  find  that  the 
3  seven  years  rent  is  due  to  him.  That  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
id  from  10/.  to  20/.  per  acre  on  such  land,  is  a  fact  of 
li  a  thousand  instances  can  be  adduced. 
It  what  is  the  amount  of  the  tenant's  profits,  arising  from 
depreciation  of  money  ?  Does  his  whole  produce  go  to 
:et  ?  Is  not  the  money  witli  which  he  must  purchase  la- 
t  implements,  clothes,  fuel,  &c.  as  mucli  depreciated  as  the 
isman's  ?  The  only  advantage  he  can  obtain  by  receiving 
for  a  bushel  of  wheat,  instead  of  63.,  is  evidently  upon  hii 
!y  rent,  upon  the  value  of  that  portion  of  his  produce 
1  goes  to  the  landlord,  and  upon  the  meat  and  bread  which 
insumes  himself,  if  it  is  the  produce  of  his  own  land.  It 
not  be  far  from  the  truth  to  state,  that  the  produce  of  half 
I  arable  farm  is  required  for  home  consumption,  by  seed, 
ir,  and  working  stock.  One  moiety  of  the  remainder  may 
lotted  to  the  landlord  as  rent ;  and  the  other,  which  comet 
:he  pocket  of  tlie  tenant,  has  to  discharge  tradesmen's  ac- 
ts for  implements  and  materials,  the  wages  of  labourers  in 
»st,  and  otlier  occasional  labourers  throughout  the  year, 
n  general  all  money  payments  for  the  farm.  It  must  next 
taxes  of  all  kinds,  whether  public  or  local.  After  all  these 
ctions,  the  balance  only  is  the  fimd  for  the  farmer's  inte- 
of  money,  remuneration  for  tsupcrintendance,  and  profits 
pitaL  SuppoMng,  then,  that  wheat  and  all  other  farm  pro- 
was  advanced  in  the  proportion  stated,  it  would  he  a  gain 
B  tenant  of  25  per  cent,  upon  a  fourth  part  of  his  produce ; 
nstead  of  500/.,  he  would  be  able  to  pay  a  reT>t  of  625L 
wheat  had  advanced  from  Gl-s.  to  80s.  a  quarter.  But  no 
advance  has  ever  taken  place  within  any  period  of  seven  years, 
>t  from  remarkable  Ihilurcs  of  crops ;  from  which  the  greater 
of  farmers  have  suffered  much  more  than  from  the  lower 
s  of  average  crops  ;  and  this  temporary  advance  has  never 
supported,  but  usually  succeeded  by  prices  proportionally 
i  the  common  average.  The  corn-laws  of  1804  allow  wheat 
imjwrted  at  a  duty  of  Cd.  a  quarter,  whenever  the  price 
5. ;  which  may  therefore  be  taken  as  a  fair  price,  according 
e  rents  at  the  time ;  the  avci-age  price,  for  the  12  years 
?ding  1804,  having  been  68s.  5d.  From  J  804  to  1812, 
incuisivc,  the  average  price  was  88s.  1  Id.,  or  30  per  cent.^ 
16  last  9  years,  above  the  average  of  the  12  years  from 
to  1803,  both  inclusive.  But  tnis  advance  is  chiefly  oc- 
ncd  by  the  prices  of  the  last  4  years,  the  average  of  which 
!05s.  5d. ;  whereas  the  average  of  the  last  2i  years  was 
77s.  3d.     Compare  this  last  average  with  that  of  the  21 
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years  preceding  1792,  M-liich  was  nearly  458.  a  quarter,  and  tin 
advance  in  the  price  of  wheat  is  71  j^n-  cent. ,-  whereas  the  reataf 
over  all  the  cultivated  districts  of  Scotland,  have  advajaced  9^ 
least  t^OO  per  cent,  in  the  course  of  the  last  21  years;  an4  innii- 
merous  instances  rents  have  been  auachrupkd.  It  must  tberefiuf 
follow,  that  it  is  not  in  any  considerable  d^ree  to  the  advanced 
price  of  produce  that  the  great  rise  of  rents  can  be  ascribed^ 
but  to  augmented  disposeable  produce,  from  extended  and  eir 
pensive  improvement.  If  the  prices  of  the  last  4>  years  are 
withdrawn,  as  they  were  entirely  owing  to  unusually  deficKOt 
crops,  of  whidi  the  immense  importation  of  1810  is  a  sufficient 
proof,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  avei'age  price  tor  the  last  21 
years  has  not  been  above  70s.,  or  4s.  more  than  the  price  agg'twifj 
by  the  corn-laws  of  1804  as  an  eciual  one :  and,  even  includiig 
these  years,  77s.  3d.  is  no  more  than  16fds  per  cent,  above  that 
price,  and  only  V^^  per  cefU.  above  68s.  5d.,  the  average  price 
.between  1792  and  1804.  This  advance!^  it  is  quite  certaiAf 
bciirs  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  rise  of  rents  in  Scotland* 

There  cannot  be  a  more  decisive  proof  of  tlie  impolicy  and 
injustice  of  this  law,  than  that  it  supersedes  private  contractSy 
and  pretends  to  judge  of  the  value  of  an  article  better  than  the 
parties  immediately  interested.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  any 
proprietor  in  Scotland  would  give  a  lease  for  19  ycarsy  unless  he 
was  convinced  it  was  for  his  interest  to  do  so*  If  he  were  to  let 
his  lands  from  year  to  year,  his  income  for  19  years  would  b^ 
reduced  one-third  at  least,  and  his  estate  returned  to  him  with- 
out improvement,  probably  much  deteriorated.  The  Scottidi 
landlord  knows  well  that  he  obtains  the  highest  rent  that  can  be 
paid,  on  an  average  of  all  the  yeai*s  of  the  lease ;  and  certainly 
if  he  is  satisfied,  the  public  sliould  not  complain,  nor  pretemt 
to  correct  his  imaginary  mistake,  as  if  he  were  not  a  competent 
judge  of  his  own  mtercst. 

The  efTects  of  this  law  must  be  highly  pernicious  to  the  bus* 
bandry  of  Scotland,  to  the  landlord,  the  tenant,  and  the  pub- 
lic. Its  effects  upon  the  tenantry,  and,  by  discouraging  the  in- 
vestment of  capital  in  improvement,  ujK)n  the  supply  of  food 
for  a  rapidly  augmenting  population,  may  be  easily  perceived 
from  the  preceding  observations.  A  part  of  tlie  tenant's  capi- 
tal may  be  every  year  wrested  from  him,  by  the  principle  of  as- 
sessment for  the  tii'st  seven  years,  and  every  year  afterwards  by 
the  clause  of  revaluation.  The  capital  employed  in  culti\'atioUy 
at  present  by  no  means  adequate,  and  having  little  addition  to 
expect  from  that  iS  odier  trades  mucli  more  favoured  by  our 
present  laws,  v*ill  be  diminit^hed,  or  gradually  withdrawn,  until 
rents  have  fallen  to  the  standard  that  may  suit  tenants  at  will  i 
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uid  then  the  management  must  be  conductctl  with  a  view  to  c- 
Bcape  revahiation,  as  in  England  to  diminish  the  amount  of 
tithes.  To  avoid  any  increased  demand  from  the  landlord  on 
ihe  one  hand,  and  the  commissioners  on  the  other,  as  he  can- 
liot  conceal  rich  crops  in  the  same  manner  a^  the  peasantry  of 
the  Tforth  are  said  to  conceal  their  wealth,  the  farmer  may  think 
it  not  far  his  interest  to  have  anv. 

"  The  c\ident  tendencj'  of  this  hw  is  to  put  an  end  to  the  lease- 
hold system  of  Scotland,  and  to  discourage  evoiy  lease  for  more 
dian  seven  years.  If  it  is  the  interest  of  the  public  to  value  lands 
cVcry  seven  years,  with  a  view  to  increase  the  revenue,  surely 
pVoprietors  may  be  excused  for  availing  themselves  of  this  hither- 
t5  successRil  discovery.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  should 
see  with  indiflerence  the  rent  of  their  estates  doubled  peVliaps  in 
seven  years,  and  j-et  no  part  of  this  advance  reach  them.  ITicy 
must  soon  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  they  have  been  o& 
ten  told,  that  they  mnke  but  ven*  indifferent  men  of  busine^^s  ; 
send  cannot  but  admit  that  his  5f:ijcsty's  Ministers  know  tlieir 
interest  better  than  the}*  do  themselves.  So  the  resolution  is 
taken — a  lease  for  seven  years  or  none : — the  husbandrj*  of  Scot- 
land must  proceed  no  farther;  and  will  with  difficulty  linger  till 
the  land  can  be  laid  down  to  grass,  unless  in  one  or  two  counties 
already  much  improved,  where  the  expenses  of  cultivation  may 
be  returned  with  a  small  balance  as  rent  within  the  year. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  any  difference  between  tnc  principle 
of  this  law  and  the  tithe  system  of  England,  unless  that  the  tithe 
owner  receives  a  tax  upon  capital  and  industry,  in  the  one  case, 
and  the  Public  Treasury  in  the  other.  They  are  both  alike  a 
tax  upon  capital  and  indiistrv.  If  there  is  any  difference  in  their 
operation,  it  is  certainly  in  favour  of  tithes,  which  are  often 

Sreatly  diminished  by  custom  and  mutual  agreement,  which  can 
ave  no  effect  under  this  Jaw.     If  tithes  ai-e  taken  in  kind,  they 
must  still  bear  a  certain  proportion  to  produce  ;  and  that  pix)- 

Sortion,  as  far  as  it  cculd  be  previously  ascertained,  was  de- 
uctcd  from  the  landlord's  share  when  the  rent  was  settled. 
But  the  property-tax  on  the  occupiers  of  land  bears  no  pro- 
jiortion  to  produce,  to  income,  to  capital,  to  the  original  rent, 
nor  to  anv  thing  but  to  the  opinion  of  one  or  two  valuators 
acting  under  the  autliority  of  commissioners,  and  nominated  by 
thcni  for  the  purpose  of  superseding  a  private  agreement,  found- 
ed upon  mutual  interest,  the  terms  of  which  had  been  settled  dc- 
fiberatcly,  with  the  advice  of  the  most  intcliigent  land  agents, 
surveyors,  and  practical  farmers  that  could  be  procured. 

t  am  led  to  offer  these  remarks,  by  having  observed  that  the 
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landed  interest  arc  now  aware  of  the  consequences,  and  seemit^ 
solved  to  take  evory  constitutional  measure  to  procure  relief.  It 
would  therefore  be  ungracious  to  advert  to  their  former  apathj. 
Tbey  ought  never  to  have  seen  with  indifference  a  measure  so 
evidently  calculated  to  diminish  the  capital  of  tlieir  tenants,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  discourage  its  investment  in  the  improve- 
ment of  their  property.  When  the  farmer  is  injured  in  his  pro- 
fession, the  landlord  must  soon  feel  it  in  tlie  diminution  ot  fail 
rent-roll, — a  truth  which  is  no  longer  supported  by  theory,  but 
by  recent  experience. — You  will  perceive  that  I  allude  to  the  re- 
solutions of  a  meeting  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  held  at  Edin- 
burgh in  Januar}'  last ;  and  having  made  inquiry  about  the  pro- 
ceedings of  their  committee,  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  think,  that 
in  the  course  of  next  Session  the  subject  will  be  brought  before 
Parliament,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success.  With  tliis  view, 
the  committee  have  recommended  that  petitions  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  should  be  prepared  by  the  landlords  and  tenants 
of  every  county  in  Scotland,  and  have  transmitted  a  form  to  the 
conveners  for  that  purpose.  Should  their  recommendation  be 
universally  adopted,  and  evidence  received  by  Parliament  of  the 
unequal  and  uiijui»t  operation  of  the  law,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
tliat  the  occupiei*s  of  land  will  soon  lie  placed  on  the  same  foot- 
ing with  all  other  classes  of  their  ifellow  subjects. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  there  is  now  no  hope  of  relief  by  any 
other  means.  The  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  like 
his  predecessor,  seems  to  know  of  no  difference  in  the  conne- 
xion [between  landlords  and  tenants  in  Scotland  and  in  England, 
— considers  tliat  farmers  should  contribute  to  the  property- tax 
in  much  the  same  way  with  the  Bank  of  England  or  East  India 
Company,  not  according  to  their  separate  incomes,  but  to  the 
supposecl  income  of  the  whole  class  to  which  they  belong — and 
regrets  that  a  similar  criterion  cannot  be  found  for  taxing  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  j — so  easy  and  tiltctive  is  this  new  me- 
thod of  taxing  individuals  according  to  tlie  presumed  income  of 
the  whole  trade. 

It  is  supposed  by  the  Minister  that  there  may  be  a  million 
of  farmers  in  Great  Britain,  so  that  the  Commissioners  could 
not  possibly  investigate  each  case ;  and  then,  if  diey  are  empow- 
ered to  allow  deductions  for  losses,  they  must  also  have  power 
to  assess  for  greiUcr  profits  when  tliey  find  thcru.  The  latter 
part  of  their  duly  would  be  a  very  easy  one,  and  require  little 
iif  their  time.  The  answer  to  all  this  is  very  obvious — Whether 
should  the  labour  of  investigati(m  be  dispensed  with,  or  the 
claims  of  justice  be  disregarded  ? — There  is  no  saying  to  what 
length  such  a  plea  as  tliis  might  be  caimd.    But  the  tenant,  it 
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is  added,  is  aware  of  all  this,  and  of  the  septennial  revaluation 
—calculates  upon  both,  and  makes  his  bargain  accordingly. 
Now,  what  does  this  mean,  but  that  a  tenant  must  pay  a  less 
rent  to  insure  him  against  the  injustice  of  this  tax;  whicn  is  the 
same  tiling  as  to  say,  that  more  than  10  per  cent,  on  income  must 
be  paid  by  landed  proprietors.  It  is  thus  admitted,  that  either 
landlords  or  tenants,  or  both,  must  contribute  in  a  higher  pro» 
portion  to  this  tax  than  any  other  class  of  the  community. 

I  am,  &c. 
July  1813..  C.  G. 


FOR  THE  farmer's  MAGAZINE. 


Lines  suggested  hy  the  death  of  the  late  George  Culley,  Esq,y 
who  died  at  Faixberry  Ti/mer   (the  seat  of' his  son)^  after  a 
few  days  illness^  on  the  1th  of  May  1813,  in  his  Idth  year  s 
with  a  Memoir  of  that  eminent  Agriculturist. 

If  for  his  tomb,  who  wrote  in  blood  his  name, 
Surrounding  laurels  claim  a  deathless  fame, 
And  Sculpture's  arts,  with  martial  grace,  record 
The  fatal  trophies  of  the  Warrior's  sword  ; 
Say,  should  not  more  ynfadiog  wreaths  attend 
His  memory f  not  of  man  the  Foe^  but  Friend  ? 
"Whose  blameless  triumphs  undefiled  appear, 
Unstained  by  blood,  unsullied  by  a  tear  ; 
Who  gave  his  useful  time,  and  active  mind. 
Still  to  promote  the  good  of  human  kind ; 
To  improve,  with  scientific  skill,  the  soil, 
"Rj  Agriculture's  honourable  toil. 
And,  (worthier  far,  than  deeds  of  splendid  strife  !) 
Increase  the  comforts,  and  tlie  means  of  life. — 
Yes !  o'er  the  Rural  Patriot's  peaceful  grave. 
Still  shall  the  immortal  wreaths  of  Virtue  wave  } 
While  public  praise  and  private  grief  combine. 
To  grace,  with  pure  regret,  his  sacred  shrine ; 
And,  for  his  honoured  memory,  jusdy  claim 
No  undeserved,  but  high  and  honeit  Fame  ! 

The  subject  of  the  above  lines  was  the  fourth  son  of  Matthew 
Culley,  Esq.  of  Denton,  in  the  coi^nty  of  Durham,  who  wa^ 
eminent  for  the  superior  cultivation  of  an  estate  of  his  own,  of 
considerable  extent.  At  his  decease,  it  came  into  the  pos<cs3iun 
of  his  eldest  son  Robert,  who  being  bred  to  the  law,  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  estate  devolved  upon  the  third  and  fouith  soi  b, 
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^.tltbcn-  atiil  George.  T)i«?  furmcr  ^H-iofi  ^micwhsl  ildioUa,  at- 
tcndfi)  uiarWti',  and  can*  Ui«  prindpa|  dirtKlioiw  for  atnyit^n 
on  liip  op^nilion^  of  uie  r»nii ;  the  Inttcr  Wng  of  a  hanljr,  ru- 
haat  conslitiUioa,  nnJ  ithlrtic  rumi,  v/h»  n('«ii»tgntc<d  lo  MSfl 
ia  ntmixA  ewry  Itiud  of  wm-k  (IhH  was  goi!!(;  forwjil'iji  in  lb 
\«rkHi«  la-anriicfl  of  nliieli.  He  wa*  unCouiinonly  cxwrt.  He 
tbus,  eady  in  life.  uj:qi'iit'il  itii  Aocurale  jii'l^ohl  wlinl  oifih 
to  lir  rUkHff  hy  ii«rvanfs  in  tboivactJcalopcrntioDi  oTAKntrvillurri 
which  enabled  him  to  icach  tt)o«  .lliat  iviro  nut  «o  Jicrfixt  m 
lh<*r  9«^(it  lo  1""  in  thiir  resjifclive  di^wrinitnts;. 

'Flu?  fniher  wai  not  only  a  aood  cultivator,  but  was  aho  na}- 
wan  for  his  lirp  stock,  boTh  of  Cfilltf  nr<i  shetp,  and  riqt^ 
amongitt  ilio  fh-Mi  of  the  (lii'trict  iU  A  ba-cik'^  siud,ghl^r^«i;Hi 
thcsoitfi,  Wing  eimstantK  ir,  tlic  Iia'j'l  of  receiving '*^*^—'- 
inatnictioDx  on  those  «al)ja-J*,  wort,  wirly  iu  |:Fc»  -^ 
riicju(!p'«  in  iInxc  dcjiortiunit^.  TlaviDg  heal^  „ 
vrdl's  impnwed  lirccd  of  ^herp,  M«itli^  «;ctit  to  __  ,,, 
thcTcnr  nf>2,  smd  George  the  jW  WV*'"^';  wn!  Wiug  Talfy 
coiivincod  of  ihtii'  f;ri.'«t  siijK'Vidn'rj',  tliej'  Iiiijil  u  r^ni,  tiikd  ciii»- 
tmiinl  to  do  so  for  a  j>ival  number  ol'  years  jifu-n-yds. — Wben 
tbey  hiivd  the  Rrsi  Tarn,  their  own  ilitiji  vnrc  ^il  ilic  Tvismnicr 
brcid,  which  weighed  ^mii  Jy  to  50  lilt,  ii  niiarlLT  :  I'lit-c,  in 
a  few  year?,  w*re  reduced  tw  sboiU  hull"  llie  weight,  whiiJi  (at- 
tend M  n  mnih  cni'Uct  •i:;e,  ttod  (if  com-se  a  tuueh  gtcKUJ 
number  were  lu^it  ott  the  same  qoimliw  of  li!:d  j  jol,  niUwilh- 
rtundio^  80  tTtaitiffst  an  itoprovtrnicnl/to  sjpnt  ts  the  power  of 
prejudice,  ihilt  few  of  thtir  lipii^hhoiiM  titni'-filed  by  their  ex- 
mnplc,  nmil  wmo  ywrn  (iHtrrtsril*. 

Atthi9■firrt^-Isit,  Mt  B)i1tPti-(*!I  tdok  svuli  n  pnniodar  Jiku^ 
to  George,  nnd  t-iitrrtsiiicd  fo  lii^h  an  opii)ion  of  his  Judgiiient 
and  sericnitwral  acqiiinjmer.t^,  thni  tie  fi'Idiini  mude  a  tiiur  In 
examinif  tNc  dtWrrtrt  bribed*  of  live  stock  id  vai  icii»  parts  ht  the 
fcinpdotn,  wiihont  confrivin^  to  Iinvt  him  as  ii  flUw.f  iritTeJIct] 
by  which  monne  he  not  only  became  acqitaintcJ  wjtli  Mr  Rak*- 
wcH's  privnn*  sentiment*  rcspcctitif;  llie  dlfTcmil  bried»  uT  atu> 
iiials,  but  also 'pained  n  knowlulgu  of  thp  agrigulcunj  pmctlcc 
of  almoKt  n'cry  part  of  tlie  Hii/iSoiii :  in  stigit,  he  bDcanit  Jlr 
llukcweir^  ronmlciitial  Ijiviitj,  nnd  nan  itlw^ys  voosideicd  hli 
fsTODrite  disctpTc. 

In  17S6,  hcpubhrficd  his  ObservaiioDS  on  Live  Stock  j  whidi 
vas  the  (im  ircalisc  on  tUft  Kubjcct  thfvt  atlviRpted  to  describe 
the  diOerent  breeds  uf  domestic  nnitnalf  fouijd  to  thii  idaotlr 
and  rontainiiig  hint?  fur  choosing  ami  itiTprovinK  llie  nitwt  B.e- 
ful  kiiKJE.  A  sL-cond  cililif>n,  mudi  eliered  nuu  cntirgct),  \ 
pablkbwl  in  1794,  nlich  hM  been  k>  ^uU  rn'oivcd  l>y  tlic  9 
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lict'thiat  more  editions  have  beefi  since  called  for.  In  1793,  he 
WAS  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  coiyunction  with 
Mr  Bailey  of  Cbiilingham,  to  draw  up  the  Reports  ibr  the  coun- 
ties of  Cumberland  and  Northuoiiberland.  He  was  also  it  fre- 
quent contributor  to  periodical  works  on  Agriculture,  particu- 
larly Young's  Annals. 

With  such  acquiremerits,  his  brother  Matthew  and  he  had 
for  some  time  b«3en  anxious  to  take  a.  favfn  of  greater  ex- 
ieatf  and  for  a  terih  of  longer  endurance,  .than  could  be  had 
in  their  own  connty.  This  they  acc6mplibhed  in  1767,  by 
taking  Fentom  farm,  near  Wooler  in  Nortliumberland,  con- 
taining upwards  of  1 100  lucres.  At  this  period,  the  sheep  flocKs 
that  were  kept  (m  the  arable  and  gracing  districts  of  Nortlium- 
berland wn«  a  large,  slow-ieediiig,  long-wooled  kind ;  and  a 
mixed  breed,  betwc*jn  tliose  long-woolcd  sheep  and  the  Cheviot^ 
These  breeds  were  rarely  got  &ttened  before  three  years  old ;  but 
the  improved  Leicesters  (which  were  first  introduced  by  Mess. 
CuIIey)  are  sold  fat  at  little  more  than  a  year  old ;  and  though 
they  met  with  much  opposition  at  their  first  introduction,  there 
is  now  scarcely  a  flock  to  be  ibund  tliat  has  not  been  improved 
by  them. 

Before  Messts  CuIIey  left  the  county  of  Durham,  they  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  letting  rams;  and,  upon  their  removing 
into  Northumberland,  they  attempted  a  similar  practice,  which 
at  first  met  with  little,  encoiiragement,  except  from  a  few  dis- 
cerning individuals:  But,  in  a  few  year^,  the  superiority  of 
this  breed  having  decidedly  shown  itself,  the  demand  for  rams 
became  so  great,  that  they  Jet  great  numbers  every  year,  some- 
times to  the  value  of  1500/. 

Their  breed  of  short-horned,  or  Teeswater  cattle,  Were  also 
a  great  acquisition  to  the  district ;  and  the  breed  of  drauglit 
horses  were  considerably  improved  by  their  introducing  a  stal- 
lion of  Mr  Bakeweli's. — ^Tbey  were  always  anioi^t  the  first  to 
adopt  and  make  experiments  of  any  new  mode  of  culture,  new 
implements  of  hustiandry,  or  new  varieties  of  grain4  Their 
great  attention  to  minutiae,  unremitting  industry,  and  superior 
Guhivation,  not  only  raised  a  spirit  of  exertion  and  emiUatioa 
in  the  surrounding  neighbourhood,  but  gained  them  such  cele- 
brity .as  first-rate  breeders  and  agriculturists,  that  they  had  pu- 
pils from  various  parts  of  the  i:^itind,  with  whom  they  received 
considerable  premiums,  besides  being  amply  paid  for  their  board 
and  iubtruction. — To  all  those  acc|uiremcnts,  tliey  added  strict 
economy  ;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  a  great  accumulation 
of  wealth,  which  they  applied  (as  occasions  oHcred)  to  increas* 
ing  their  fanning  concerns ;  and  this  to  such  an  extent,  tli^t, 
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far  scTpml  years,  they  ocriipic(I  fiinrM  to  the  itmount  a 
(S0OOA  n  y«»r.  'Hk*  lar^e  €n|Tiia)  wltkh  such  extensive  c 
T^quiretl,  appUi-d  with  «o  much  aUeniioB  and  jiidiBncnt,  «(nU 
not  lait  of  prodiwing  l.lii>  mwrt  liicMti»c  cITwU.  I'ttcncalt th 
that,  troirfa  Miiitill  (irir;inaPcuf>ital,  tlicrr  n-wcctirc  faniliei  wr 
now  eiyoymg  bndcd  prt^Jtrlj  to  die  amttuiit  of  nearly  40001 
a  ycnr  c«ch  (VsicW  k  very  targe  ttuiil  iiivi'atwl  in  fiurmin^),— die 
>tolU market!  ivward  of  uBremittmg  Ln&ititiy  uwl  eHteiiMve  ogri- 
euTiural  ^howWjtp^ 

'Vhv-  ili^o»ttii>iiii  »f  &IV  two  brolhcnt  were  peculiariy  luIi^Utt 
tb  ihe  respective  dmi*i tnienm,  uf  which  llicy  eacli.  more  pari- 
ticularly,  look  ihc  cnari;r. — Mnttticw,  tvitl)  a  most  uclivc  miod, 
M^n*  of  It  grnvi;,  ThtH^zhtfiEt  clisuottitio:!,  uiid  rcniarkiihly  ii^{^ 
fiiotu  in  plaiinin^  aiid  conLriving  the  best  and  most  adran- 
togeouM  mo^s  tiVsrrnngtnff  aiul  pcrlitrniin^  the  dHTcrcnt  tp«^ 
tncn  of  li^ur,  ontl  of  "lyinff  out  tenceN,  drftinn,  kmuI:*,  und 
maEing  cvi^ry  kind  of  hiipromiicnt,  in  whit^  he  hud  a jwrticu- 
lar  enjoyiticnt :  He  wn«  also  reninrfcnhly  fertile  in  cxpedrmlf,  to 
remedy  any  accident  or  mioxpcetc-d  niisfortuHc*,  tliat  occaalai)- 
nlly  lMp]tcTi«d,  and  was  ever  ready  to  try  new  itnprovcmeDtK. 
or  to  introehire  ntw  practices  i^Ainoni^t  many  oil icrs,  that  of 
watered  meadows  was  his  great  favourite-,  whictr  h«  fint  intro* 
duced  into  Northumberlatid.  and  the  county  of  Durham.  Wilb 
such  a  dl^xMition,  it  wa.^  most  cotigcninl  to  hinir  Ut  )o<^  after 
the  maiiBgemcTit  of  the  farms,  aiwl  arrange  their  particular 
details;  of  course,  the  disposal  of  the  protluec  fdl  dii<-flv  l'» 
ihc  lot  of  CcoFge,  who  frcqticntfy  bpent  four  doya  a-wcct  iu 
attcndiitg  Sitrs  and  niurltt'ts  f  and  few  pci'sons  wciT  better  qua- 
lified for  ilie  purpose, — since,  to  ar»  accurate  jiKfenent  of  the 
vtthie  of  stoclr,  W3»  jonicit  the  most  pleasing  ana  conciKaiing 
manner,  and  that  equatiTy  *^  temper  ntlcd  to  siwtnin  with  adtu 
indificrencc,  die  ill-natured  rcmarkK,  to  which^  in  the  trnntar- 
tion  of  business,  he  vian  inevitably  exposed :  these  were  gen^ 
loliy  answered  by  n  fucetions  oliaervnlioii,  or  ^ood  btimnurcd 
jest,  which  disappointed  the  asperity  or  ninlevolfnce  of  hin^op- 
poncntf,  and  not  itofrequently  tnade  tliem  his  customcTB  aarf 
friends.     To  that  gay  good   temper,  vuiruffted  spirit*,  and  n- 

Cible  manhers,  which  never  tail  to  please,  were  added  » 
■lity  of  sontimant,  wliicti  made  his  conversation  as  ino^ftin- 
aive  u  daitghtful.  His  integrity  and  judgment  were  so  univvr- 
olly  acknowledged,  that  he  was  generally  resorted  tu  u  an 
arintnitoT  in  settling  disputes,  and  in  valuing  hve  stock  ojii 
con  crops  betivecn  uff-^toing  and  in*coming  tenants,  and  in  the 
t0vi»iaa  of  estates  amon^t  diScrent  proprietors.  He  futUkvl 
■Qtbsn^Btireduties  of  existence  witli  conscientious  proprleiyt 
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nor,  while  his  cbarity  cheered  many  a  countenance,  and  bru^t* 
med  many  a  gloomy  ptospect,  was  he  ever  forgetful  of  tboae 
gentle  courtesies  which  dispose  the  generous  spirit  *  to  shun 
the  guilt  of  giving  needless  pain. ' 

As  his  life  gained  him  universal  respect,  his  loss  is  generally 
felt  and  lament^ ;  and  has  occasioned  a  blank  in  the  society  of 
this  district  that  will  not  be  easily  supplied. 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINEiF 

On  the  Dvbinon  of  a  Triangle  into  arty  Number  of  Equal  or 

Unequal  Parts. 

Sir,  East  Lothian f  March  1813. 

In  the  38di  No.  ofyour  Magazine,  vol.  X.  p.  197,  at  the 
ponchision,  I  said,  *  The  figures  (alluding  to  the  form  of  (arms 
'  there  spoken  of),  are .  protracted  from  a  scale  of  20  chains  to 
'  the  halt  inch.    The  divisions  of  the  triangle  are  projected  by 

<  a  very  simple  (q)eration  of  loffarithms,  in  a  manner  I  con- 

<  ceive  to  te  new.  tJpon  trial  they  will  be  found  correct. ' 
But  Mr  R.  G.  of  P^itht  having  read  the  above,  conceiving 
that  my  plan  for  dividing  a  triangle  was  founded  upon  this  prin- 
ciple of  mathematics,  that  similar  right-lined  figures  are  to  one 
another  as  the  squares  of  their  like  sides,  mve  a  specimen  of 
such  a  division  as  fully  anticipated  all  I  couul  say  on  the  sub- 

llie  division  of  land  into  certain  portions  for  ascertaining 
the  results  of  experiments,  especially  of  produce  per  acre,  and 
a  variety  of  other  things  daily  occurring  to  the  fiirmer,  is  now 
become  a  matter  of  importance  to  apiculture.  With  regard 
to  ascertaining  any  jportion  on  the  side  or  end  of  a  field,  he 
has  tables  proposed  for  him,  by  which,  widiout  the  knowledge 
of  mensuration,  he  may  know  exactly  what  breadth  it  requires 
on  an}'  given  length  of  a  field  to  make  an  acre,  or  any  other 

auantit}'.  But  as  to  triangles,  no  tables  can  be  formed  for 
lem.  It  therefore  is  a  matter  of  some  importance,  that  ^eiy 
one  should  be  able  to  cut  Qfi*a  part,  or  parts,  firom  that  figure^ 
or  divide  one  into  equal  or  unequal  parts,  upon  occasions. 

The  scheme  proposed  by  Mr  R.  6.  (voL  XL  p.  37.)  is  ex- 
tremely correct  as  well  as  concise,  but  like  my  own,  is  set  forth 
in  its  algebraic  dress,  and  also  a  little  ornamented  with  logar- 
ithms, what  I  may  fiuther  say  qn  tl^at  subject,  shall  be  di- 
vested of  ^uch  apparel.  * 

What  chiefly  induced  nife  to  write  at  present,  was  the  review 
of  Mr  J.  M's  table  for  dividing  a  trjangj^i  wfa^  I  observe  Mr 
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Leslie  thinks  rather  limited.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  when  any 
of  }*oiir  correspondents  gives  a  table,  he  should  explain  chi  what 
principles  it  i^  constructed  f  because,  in  this  case,  the  table 
could  be  carried  to  any  extent.  I  shall'  here  take  the  liberty  of 
doing  this  for  him.  The  numbers  in  his  table  are  the  square 
roots  of  the  number  of  divisions)  doubled,  trebled,  &c.  to  the 
extent  desired.  Mr  J.  M.  piitsr  19  equal  parts  in  the  left  hand 
column.  Take  9  as  an  example.  This  first  column  has  three, 
the  square  root  of  9,  the  second  is  4.242,  the  root  of  18,  &c 
A  pevson  who  understands  any  thing  of  logarithms,  may  take 
half  the  logarithm  of  11,  half  that  of  22,  33,  44,  &c.;  and  the 
numbers  agreeing  to  them  in  the  table  of  logarithm,  wouJd  con- 
stitute the  eleventh  division :  The  same  with  12,  viz.  sq.  root  of 
12,  24,  36,  &c.  to  the  extent  of  the  table. 

J.  M.  takes  the  base  line  of  the  triangle,  and  applies  it-  trans- 
versely on  tlie  i>ector.  At  tliis  opening  being  cut,  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  square  root,  that  instrmnent  gives  aU  the  divisions 
of  the  triangle  as  exhibited  in  his  table. 

Ari  a  figure  may  be  of  still  farther  use,  I  send  one  annexed^ 
from  whidi  it  will  appear  that  his  calculationa  are  upon  sound 
principles. 


Chains 

AB=10 
liC=  4 
Aar=  5 
Ab=  7.07 
Ac=  8.66 
BE  =  10 
Ax  =    9.60 


ByJ.^LWTahlc 

Aa  =  2.00 
Ab  =  2.828 
A  c  =  3.464 


Taiancle  a  B  C  =:  2  Acres. 
A  B  G  =  4  Acres. 
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For  if  we  take  his  tnmsvene  distancet  (the  base  of  the  triangle), 
and  form  with  the  base,  the  mnare  A  B  E  D^  comprehendinfi:  the 
triai>^1e  A  B  C  to  be  dividea  into  four  parts,  we  will  find  the 
sqaare  root  A  a  of  the  squaire.  A  g,  cut  the  triangle,  t^s  well  as 
the  sfiuare,  into  one  fourth  part  of  its  area.  A  o,  the-sq.  root 
of  halt  the  square,  is  the  division  for  half  the  triangle ;  and  A  c, 
the  sq.  root  of  the  third  -division  of  both  figures.  Tlic  figures 
on  the  sector  will  ccMrrespond  whh  the  lengths  by  the  scalei  viz. 
first  division  A  a  ss  2  in  the  table,  and  5  by  the  scale. 
-  I  take  the  liberty  of  next  adverting  to  the  plan  proposed  by 
Mr  James  LesUe,  EcKnburgh.  His  method  is  abundantly  con- 
cise, and  he  -has  certainly  formed  a  ^iangle,  similar  to  the  one 
he  pnqxwes  to  divide ;  but  as  the  odicr  divisions  could  not  be 
produced  by  iiis  general  rule,  it  appears  rather  incomplete.  I 
would  propose  to  divide  his  large  by  the  snail  area,  and  then 
make  the  square  root  of  the  quotient  a  divisor  to  the  two  sides 
Separately,  which  contain  the  obtuse  angle. — lliose  sides,  juined- 
togecher,  will  form  fiie  other  divisions,  and  finish  the  work, 
fiuch  a  f^re  may  semelimeB  occur,  and  the  farmer  is  obliged 
to  every  man  for  hie  kleas  of  a  useful  subject. 

It  is  impossible  to  teacli  mathematics  in  a  periodical  paper, 
which  is  intended  to  convey  a  variety  of  instruction ;  and  in* 
deed  to  many  formers  it  will  be  considered  of  minor  impoitance. 
{  shall  therefore  trouble  you,  and  your  readers,  with  little  more 
upon  the  present  subject. 

If  it  is  required  to  cut  off  from  a  small  triangular  field,  con- 
isisting  of  two  acres,  one  half  acre,  and  to  divide  the  whole 
into  lour  parts,  of  half  an  acre  each ; — Measure  off  a  piece  cf 
land,  say  one  rood,  or  any  number  of  square  chains,  as  A  x  y 
in  the  figure,  (2.  5.  sq.  chams},  so  as  the  division  x  y  «*Iuill  run 

Sarollel  with  tlie  ridges  of  tlie  field,  or  tlic  outer  boundary^ 
(  C,  or  B  4,  as  the  case  may  be.  Then  say,  as  A  x  y  )s  to 
A  a  d,  so  the  square  of  A  x  to  the  sq.  of  A  a,  and  the  sqni^ro 
root  of  the  result  will  be  the  side  A  a.  The  sides  A  ii,  ir.  t\ 
A  c,  are  found  in  the  same  way;— or  divide  the  great'jsi  ;;^  :i  ;  y 
the  4east,  and  the  sq.  root  oi  the -fiuotient,  mu!iiplio<(  >•• 
least  side,  gives  the  side  of  the  triangle  souglir.  -.i  . 

have  the  whole  triangle  given,  there  is  no  ocr:- r  i:  ■ :         ■ ;. 
the  area  A  xy; — for  if  naif  an  acre  is  soU'iVii,  i-.-  -v  i  : 
Angle  given  must  be  divided  by  the  oiio  s.-.:';:*  • ,    '-k' 
root  of  the  quotient  made  a  divisor  for  \\:r  v. It-  ..t  -li 
one.     This  will  produce  .the  side  of  \l\c  >■■.'.    !     ?:•:  i-,.- :.-:'  • 
is  evident,  by  tlic  figur^,  that  tli**  •  i-":  ^   --^    •  »'   ■.   •"•.■-.  .'.   ■ 
Abe  aud  A  b  2,  albo  A  c  f,  aua    \  :    ';  tViiJl  A  :j    \ 
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A  B  4,  are  respectively  equal  to  each  other,  beiti|;  tm  ijae  sanii 
base,  and  between  the  tame  paraUel  lines.  It  is  also  evident^ 
-that  every  triangle  which  can  fall  within  the  triangle  A  B  E^ 
as  A  B  F  and  A  B  G,  must  be  divided  in  the  same  propobrtioii 
with  the  square  or  the  triangle  ABC. 

If  an  acre,  or  any  quantity  is  wanted  off  the  square  or  lecfr- 
angular  comer  of  a  ndd,  then  the  square  toot  of  double  dM 
quantity  required  will  be  the  exact  length  of  the  tvro  lidt^ 
which,  when  joined,  constitute  the  quantity  required.  If  airf 
quantity  is  required  to  be  added  to  a  field,  that  qoaatify,  di- 
vided by  the  length  of  the  line  next  which  it  is  to  be  Jaid,  givel 
the  breadth  df  a  parallel  space,  containing  what  is  wanted.  If 
necessary  to  be  added  in  the  form  of  a  triande,  that  braedth 
must  be  doubled  and  applied  to  one  end  oi  the  line  bnlvj— -£v^ 
ly  quantity  must  be  in  square  chains,  and  the  lines  m  chams 
and  links. 

It  would  rather  be  more  ornamental  than  necessary,  to  show 
how  to  add  to^  or  deduce  fi*om  any  circular  area.  Indeed  every 
figure,  and  polygon,  and  even  that  eccentric  one  the  ellipse,  is 
capable  of  being  enlarged  or  diminished  in  any  supposcnble 
ratio. 

I  observed  J.  M.'s  solution  of  Catena's  query,  as  to  finding 
the  area  of  a  triangle,  and  find  it  perfect^  correct,  when  we 
consider  the  S30  to  be  8.S0  chains,  in  place  of  yards,  and  the 
other  side  in  the  same  way.    I  am.  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  Servant, 

Caiculatob. 

P.  S. — I  have  been  particularly  induced  to  pay  attention  to  Ae 
division  of  a  triangle,  from  having,  some  years  ago,  been  de* 
vired,  hy  a  friend,  to  apportion  a  field  under  that  descriptioi| 
into  various  lots,  called  acre  deals,  though  of  various  isontentSi 
Thiff  I  found  could  most  readily  be  done  in  the  way  prescribed, 
and  saves  the  trouble  and  risk  of  some  inaccuracies  in  adding 
to  a  side  of  a  triangle  between  diverging  sides,  or  deducing 
from  it  where  tlie  sides  converge.  C%  • 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Experiments  to  supply  the  partial  Failure  of  Chvers. 

#  *  * 

Sir, 

The  author  of  this  article  having  spent  the  early  part  of  bis 
life  in  pursuits  very  different  from  that  of  h'usbonmy,  entered 
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n  his  affricultural  career  under  many  disadvantages;  bat  he 
essed  we  important  advantage  of  a  mind  unbiassed  by  edu-^ 
ntal  habits,  or  local  practices;  neither  prejudiced  in  favour 
his  or  that  system,  but  eager  to  inquire  after,  and  ready  tcr 
)t,  those  principles  and  practices  that  appeared  most  ra^ 
al,  ana  haid  stood  the  test  of  triaL  lu  pursuing  agricultural 
rmation,  men  and  books  have  been  consulted  ;  l)ut  it  is  priiv- 
lly  io  the  -Farmer's  Magazine,  in  conjunction  Tritli  his  own 
stice,  that  he  i^  indebted  for  die  little  he  has  obtained  ;  and 
efeve  considers  it  his  duty,  occadonaUy  ito  inform  tiie  cor*- 
oiidenta  and  readers  of  that  useful  ;pubIicatioB,  <if  such 
rtioes  and  experiments,  with  dieir  results  weH  authenticated* 
ave  come  within  his  knowledge  or  actual  inspection,  and  ap-- 
*  deserving  more  exten£ive  cir^nilation ;  and,  at  this  time,  to 

practice,  the  application  of  whidi  to  tillage  lands,  is,  he* 
nres,  entirely  his  own. 

1  the  Sd^adition  of  ihe  Complete  Grazier,  p.  390,-391,  an 
act  is  given  firom  Yovng's  Annals  of  Agricuhure,  stating- 
a  *  Mr  JSaker  of  Wiidiergli,  near  Dereham, '  had  disco- 
d,  and  for  ten  years  practised  a  method  of  covering  tlie 
!  patches  of  his  meadow-viands  with  a  valuable  herbage,  by 
ng  them  with  winter  tares  and  white  clover.  Valiialile  hints 
\he  above,  ought  «ioC  to  be  neglected.  Every  ikrnier  should*- 
leriising  them,  adc  'himself,  Ave  there  no  places  on  my  mea- 
B  or  pastures  that  might  be  improved  in  this  manner  ?  or» 

I  devise  an  easier  or  less  expc*nbivc  method  of  eflcciing  a 
lar  improvement?  or.  Is  that  prtictice  applicable  to  any 
r  kind  of  crop  than  what  is  here  named  ?  If  fanners  ge- 
liy  w«re  in  the  habit  of  doing  iSO,  and  of  communicating 
r  ideas  Io  the  public,  improvements  in  agriculture  would  go 
ifith  greater  rapidity  ;  'but  it  is  mucli  to  He  feared — much  to 
egretted — that  £sw  jnne  in  the  habit  of  endeavouring  to  im- 
e  the  hints  tliaC  are  given  them,  and  of  candidly  comparinj^ 
r  own  practices  with  tliose  of  others.  In  pursuing  this  hint, 
ivriter  of  this  article  apprehended  he  saw  a  very  practicable 
lod  of  replenishing  the  partial  failures  *in  clover  crops,  by 
ng  tares  alone ;  but  being  ratlicr  fearful  of  entering  a  new 

of  practice,  several  neip^ibours  =were  consulted,  who  gave 
encouragement  to  proceed.  Meantime  the  removal  of  the 
It  crop  of  1810,  from  one  of  his  fields,  presented  so  many 
»  nearly  destitute  of  clover  plants,  as  stimulated  him  to  try 
experiment  lie  therefore  sowed  all  the  naked  places  witu 
er  tares,  on  the  9th  of  October,  and  was  pleased  to  finil  in 
summer  of  1811,  an  ami)le  compensation  for  his  lab«iur  and 
use,  in  a  fair  average  crop,  which  was  applied  to  the  soil- 
:)f  horses  and  milch  cows  with  peculiar  advantage. 
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Satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  first,  a  second  experiment  was 
thought  of;  and  the  removal  of  the  wheat  crop  of  1811,  pi«< 
iiciiting  a  suitable  (though  lamentable)  opportunity,  the  tam 
were  sown  on  the  1 9th  of  October:  this  field  produced  at^oarf 
crop  in  1812,  which  was  made  into  hay  ;  and  the  whole  of  .-it 
being  now  consumed,  ehaUes.him  to  add)  it  at  all  times  appeal- 
ed very  agreeable  to  his  horseii,  and  also  abundantly  nutri- 
tious, as  they  kept  in  c(ood  condition  on  it  tlirough  the  winter^ 
without  anv  corn,  although  they  very  rarely  feu  short  of  six 
days  work  in  every  week.  The  seed  was  sown  upon  the  hare 
places,  at  the  rate  -of  about  two  Winchester  bushels  per  Eng- 
lish acre ;  and  lipon  tliose  that  were  too  thin  of  clover,  in  sudi 
quantity  as  the  deficiency  appeared  to  acquire,  and  wasbarrow- 
ed  in  by  a  double,  with  a  common  two-horse  harrow :  Where 
many  parts  of  a  ridge  required  tares,  the  whole  of  that  ridge 
was  harrowed  without  any  apparent  injury  to  the  dover  Qpoa 
it.  All  calculations  of  the  expense  of  this  operation  are  avoid- 
ed»  because  it  must  vary  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  tores 
sown,  and  labour  bestowed  in  the  harrowing  process :  at  all 
events,  it  cannot  be  great ;  and  the  improvement  in  the  crops 
must  be  small  indeed,  not  to  reimburse  the  farmer  for  seed  and 
labour;  Both  the  fbrrgoing  experiments  were  made  cm  poorish 
clay  soil,  a  species  of  land  not  well  adapted  to  tlie  growth  of 
tares ;  and  it  success  attended,  on  such  land,  those  who  have 
more  congenial  soil  may  certainly  be  encouraged  to  make  a 
trial.       '  •     .   * 

Possibly  spring  tares,  sown  in  March,  might  answer  ibe  same 
or  a  better  purpose ;  but,  with  the  writer,  this  is.  only  conjee^ 
turc.  If  any  con*espondcnts  of  the  Farmer's  Magaaine  have 
tried  the  experiment  with  cither  winter  or  spring  tares,  or  with 
any  other  article  intended  for  the  same  purposes,  they  will  con- 
fer a  favour  by  communicatincr  the  result  to  the  public;  and  also 
by  informing  the  readers  of  tiiat  work,  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, in  a  particular  manner,  what  are  the  best  methods  of  pre- 
scrvino:  Scots  cabbages  through  the  winter. 

Bishop  WcarmoiUh^  Cimniy  of  Durham^  7  -nr 

June  1813.  3  ^' 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR   OF   THE   FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Diseases  of  Sheep, 

Sill, 

Of  all  the  disorders  to  which  sheep  are  liable,  none  is 
more  ceriainiy  mortal  than  the  Sturdy ;  but  none  is  more  likely 
to  be  reuiovLKi  by  the  shepherd's  ingenuity  and  attention,  if  it 
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be  carefufly  and  prudently  ffme  about  The  diseases  of  this 
animalv  wnctlier  from  inward  depravity  or  external  hurts  and 
contusicmSf  hasten  so  rapidly  to  putridity,  that  all  prescriptions 
whatsoever  are  ccnerally  useless  and  vain.  The.  sturdy  is  also 
invariably  mortal,  if  not  removed  either  by  accident  or  design  ; 
— for  sometimes  I  have  known  the  animal  relieve  itself,  by  sud- 
denly and  violently  dashing  its  head  ogainst  a  rock,  or  any 
harcf  bndy^  In  this  case,  tliie  suddenness  of  the  blow  broke  tho 
hydatid,  and  its  contents  no  doubt  were  dissipated  in  the  brain. 
— As  probing-  up  the  nostril  in  search  of  this  disease  is  by  &r  the 
most  successful  among'shepherds,  of  any  method  as  yet  discovered^ 
I  would  here  recommend  to  let  the  animal  stand  in  the  house  an 
hour  or  so,  still  its  spirits  subside  (for  it  will  tie  terribly  per- 
turbed by  ca(ching)«  Let  it  stand  on  its  feet,  the  operator 
holding  it  fiist  between  his  knees.  As  gently  as  possible  intnn 
ducc  the  wire  along  that  nostril  on  the  side  where  tlie  disease 
is  fixed*  Let. him  be  very  attentive  that  it  descend  not  in  upon 
the  oesophagus;  If  it  do  tkisf  it  i»  immediate  death  ;  and  will 
be  known  bj'bfeeding^'at  the  mouth,  which  it  will  not  do,  if  the 
operation  be  rightly -conducted.  Let  him  bold  Iiis  left  thumb 
steadily  above  die  hydatid^  '.rather  pressing  it  down,  to  keep  it 
from  slipping'' aside,' and. 'thns  eluding  the  prick  of  the  wire. 
When  the  wire  is  Mi  ai^ainst  the  timnib.  It  is  known  to  have 
perforated  the 'bag  which  contains  tlie  sai'um.^).l-Iasliiy  sliake 
its  h(»d  downuara,  and  provoke  it  to  sneeze,  that  the  descent 
and  waste  of  the  sac  may  be  accelerated. 

Afker  the  operation  is  over,  the  animal  %viil  probably  fall 
down,  and  respire  very  furiously :  and  no  wonder,  as  it  is 
wounded  io  so  important  a  part,  viz.  the  very  origin  of  the 
nerves,  the  organs  of  sensation.  Bnt  this  is  the  time  in  which 
I  apprehend  is  the  greatest  danger,  as  the  cold  air  is  now  apt 
to  get  into  the  brain  along  the  track  made  by  the  wire.  And 
to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  admission  oi  this,  the  animal 
should  be  kept  in  a  house  an  honr  or  two  after  the  operation. 

I  scarcely  ever  knew  any  mend,  if  the  operation  was  done 
when  the  weather  was  in  a  Doiiiterous  turbulent  state ;  at  least, 
if  it  is  attempted  then,  they  should  be  kept  in  a  house,  and 
)eamed  to  eat  hay,  &c.  which,  it  is  remarkable,  they  arc  very 
easily  induced  to  when  in  this  state,  far  easier  than  if  in  com- 
plete heakh.  But  the  safest  time  is  about  Whitsunday,  when 
the  weather  is  mild,  and  as  much  grass  on  the  hills  as  to  keen 
ail  sheep  thriving.  Then,  the  mildness  of  the  season,  and  the 
plenty  of  verdure,  helps  to  carry  oif  the  disease. 

For  the  most  pail,  when  tlie  sturdy  Li  to  be  extracted,  it  is 
found  in  that  division  of  the  brain  coiled  the  cereinim ;  but  pro- 
bably ii  begins  much  lower,  about  the  mvikiUa  oblmigata.    My 
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treasons  for  flunking  so»  are  the  foUowmg— When  I  cMU  doC 
discover  it  by  external  fiselingy  upon  dissection  I  have  imft- 
riably  found  it,  though  not  within  the  substance  of  the  medulk 
jMongaia^  yet  ^ose  in  its  iieighbourhood.  Again,  when  the 
animal  is  seen  to  be  aflfected  by  this  disease^  it  mi^  not  be  fek; 
but,  in  two  or  three  weeks,  it  generally  approaches  -the  super- 
ficies of  the  brain ;  and  a  little  time  after  it  has  reached  the 
]>rain-pan,  its  real  situation  and  state  of  ripeness  con  be  deter- 
mined.— And  that  it  begins  in  ^e  neighbourhood  of  the  M0- 
dulla  oblotigata^  is  fardi w  presumable  from  its  being  invariably 
found  in  an  immature  Atatc  when  -here  j  Xhat  is,  the  vesicJe 
is  small,  tlie  humour  it  contains  ^rfcctlyJimpid,  only  .a  little 
toughish,  and  has  none  of  those  oHimal^tda^  4he  existence  of 
which  is  a  certain  indication  of  the  maturity  of  the  diaoidcr  1 
and  very  probably,  from  tlieir  activity  and  mult^Iicationy  pro- 
cecds  the  force  and  stupifying  influence  of  the  .disease  jn  its 
concluding  stages. 

Upon  tliese  considerations,  1  have  alwaj's  diought  die  sturdy 
has  its  origin  a  good  way  distant  from  the  place  it  is  commonly 
ibund  in  when  ready  for  prolong.  But  what  is  its  proximate 
cause,  remains  as  yet  undiscovered!  Iliat  it  proceeds  from  a 
depravity  in  some  of  tlie  divisions  of  tlie  bnai;,  I  think,  cannet 
be  disputed.  But  the  cause  of  this  depravity,  or  how  the  vi- 
tiated humour  is  collected  into  a  cystis, — how  it  is  nourishedf 
or  fi*om  what  it  derives  its  corrosive  influence,  cannot  be  de- 
termined. That  a  cliilliness  in  the  back  disposes  to  it,  I  much 
doubt.  No  doubt,  if  the  spinal  marrow  be  injured,  it  must 
communicate  tlie  affection  to  tlie  medulla  oblongata^  of  which  it 
is  a  continuance.  But  I  have  seen  many  sheep  afflicted  with 
this  disease,  that  never  felt  any  particular  chilliness,  4nd  were 
botli  close  in  the  wool,  and  in  excellent  condition.  Though^ 
indeed,  I  have  always  thought,  that  in  consequence  of  the  £9- 
easc  originating  either  in,  or  so  near  that  medullary  division  of 
tlie  brain,  tlie  depravity  proceeded  hence,  or  from  the  spinal  mar- 
row tliat  passes  down  the  several  vertebrae  of  tlie  neck,  back, 
&c.  and  which  takes  its  rise  within  the  brahu 

Though  the  diseases  of  sheep  are  no  fewer,  nor  their  course 
in  the  least  mitigated,  yet  I  apprehend  fewer  die  annually  of  this 
disease  than  did  formerly,  when  the  antient  heath  breed  was  in 
undisturbed  possession  of  all  our  mountains.  This  proceeds  not 
from  a  less  morbid  affection  in  the  improved  variety,  but  from 
that  age,  and  kind  of  stocking,  to  which  this  disease  is  pecidiar, 
being  gone  to  disuse.  Formerly  you  could  not  enter  a  district 
(entirely  pastoral,  but  you  found  very  numerous  hirseh  of  wea- 
ther hogs,  either  to  be  transported  to  English  pastures  their  first 
year,  or  else  to  stock  extensive  heads  at  home,  to  which  ewes 
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Mid  Iambs  wefe  pot  qpiplieable.  Th«  last  tpetiek  of  atockiiitf  ia. 
y^aitiBlly  discontinued ;  and  Cheviot  weather  bc^  ajre  too  tender 
to  be  raised  purely  for  the  English  markets.  It  is  with  great' 
diffiisilty  a  sufficient  number  of  ewe  hcj^s  can  be  brad  within  the 
ihrm  to  recruU  the  ewe  stodc.  Hence  it  is  not  the  disease  that  ia 
milder  in  its  naturei  nor  is  the  rariety  cf  sheep  we  have  adopted,; 
more  invulnerable  to  its  attack :  It  is  onl^  that  age  of  sheep,  that 
is  its  proper  siibjectf  that  is  gone  to  disuse ;  and  the  pasturea. 
which  they  occupied,  are  now  appropriated  to  the  grazing  oC 
dder  stodn  of  the  Cheviot  variety. 

The  symptoms  M  this  disease,  through  all  its  stages,  are  of 
so  peculiar  a  nature,  and  so  well  known  to  every  store-master 
ana  shephetd  of  any  practice,  that  it  woukl  be  needless  point- 
ing  them  out  here.  I  shall  only  observe,  in  general,  that  from' 
the  Gomnicnoement  of  the  disorder,  the  aninud  is  evidently  in  a 
state  of  agitation ;  not  to  such  a  degree,  however,  in  Uie  be- 
ginning, as  in  its  concluding  stages.  It  is  then  evidently  in  a 
continued  and  exquisite  state  of  irritability  $  and  the  pain  ia 
the  head  of  tlie  poor  afflicted  creature  is  certainly  verv  acute. 
The  intense  and  consuming  nature  of  it  makes  it  hold  its  head 
frequently  to  one  side ;  nay,  it  will  stand  nights  and  days,  the 
pain  continually  drawing  its  head  aside,  in  much  i^parent  su& 
fisring.  But  this  is  a  late  symptom,  and  only  a  little  previous  to 
its  fiuling  down,  vhen  it  never  gets  up  again,  but  destroys  itself 
by  frequently  dashing  its  head  on  the  ground.-*But  the  Sturdy 
is  milidf  in  its  progress,  and  limited  in  its  ravages,  when  com-* 
-pared  with  that  terrible  disorder  called  the  Sickness.  This  at- 
tacks the  same  iead  of  sheep  with  the  Sturdy,  only  about  four 
or  five  months  sooner  in  the  season.  This  is  the  most  terrible 
of  disorders  to  which  sheep  are  liable,  whether  we  consider  it 
in  the  extent  of  its  ravages,  the  force  and  impetuosity  of  its  aU 
tacks,  or  the  rapidity  m  its  course,  as  it  generally  terminates 
the  animal  existence  in  a  few  hours.  But  ii  the  allove  commu- 
tiications  shall  be  so  fortunate  as  to  ^in  an  insertion  in  your 
Magazine,  the  nature  and  progress  ot  this  disease  will  like^  be 
explained  in  another  letter.    I  am.  Sir,  your,  &c. 

May  13.  A.  S.  L. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Utility  of  Smearing  Sheep^  Xiith  an  Account  of  Ejrperimenis 

with  different  Alatcrials. 

Sir, 

In  the  1 1th  volume  of  your  Ma^zine,  I  find  a  very  sen- 
sible essay  on  the  Sheep  Husbandry  m  Dumfriesshire ;  which, 
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M  being  finite  in  my  line,  I  hove  reacl  wiili  Avidky.  Vo  «•-■ 
«oniiltlo  olijiH'tionM  ^can  hv  initdr  U>  Um*  miumiT  In  tsliirb  llw  wri^ 
icT  trt^U  liu  etid^ect.  'litis  ind  me  to  enncb  th«  otbtr 4>iduiuf> 
fer  c6§Hys  on  6he«f) ;  and  1  pttnkiilurfy  notifiil  iIiom?  on  anwr- 
nifj,  wino  of  wlticli  iirc  wriltcD  witti  more  ikTiinony  ihmi  woiimI 
meiiw.  As  lliib  was  a  practice  I  hud  been  etigsj^  in  fruin  ati 
eaWjr  period  ol'  lifts,  cvcit  l)ci<>rv  1  wmiM  luni  n  «b(>op  on  a  maA, 
h  imidi  (HtgiLffed  my  aUciiiion.  1  i^a)l  not  here  My  how  far 
smearing  ib  UiseTu)  to  the  cn-ntio'Ct  or  iiiirttiil  to  the  wool,  bM 
only  faillitiiily  rdniullii^  tlidi-rviit  rxpvnmaiU  I  have  mwlf  on' 
xmeitHnj;  shc^,  aad  the  diSerent  eubfitiuict^  1  haw«  estpln^nl 

It  Uiul  tilwuyM  iiccn  ihe  (n'wtice,  in  mrxinj^  lite  mivo,  to  takv 
Aboui  four  pounds  English  wciglit  ot' mdied  Uitter  tothe  HcMdi 
pint  of  tar.  'Hiie  wu»  Kiifliuiuiit  to  snicar  tVom  Urc  to  «ix  bo|^ 
(ir  dglit  okl  clu>c|).  AJioul  the  tinw  of  tlie  Aiat^ricnu  «nir  Ur 
i>09e  very  bif{h  $  and,  willing  to  s«vc  nmite}-,  ^^liicJi  waa  then 
very  iwsrcc  (ihr  I  have  seen  nboiiL  tli*t  irnn-,  Mtc  Jiiifti*  soJd  for 
■  no  lihilliufis  and  threqiciKG  eadi,  and  iJis^^t^  yrddeHium iii 
my  neighboiulKiod  wlien  driven  to  Oirptftij- nwrkw,  aoid'^ot 
three  mid  ^ixpenc^  each),  J  Jiad  t'uxH)r>«  to  batltir^  n^  ^iwp 
young  uikI  old  with  tobacco  li<}iiiffi  tmxcd  with  urine  aivd  bbcic 
soap,  flit  1  thought  the  oil  of  .it  wttuld  dct'rai)  fmm  «vitt««(,  and 
as  ifis  niotit  eflecliiiti  Smt  killing;  tlit;  cudrn.  'llio  llrst  yi'ar,  J  «m 
highly  pJeiteed  with  tlit-  experiuient  t— the  woul  huiie  im^  bnm* 
tilully  upon  thein,  and  none  in  alt  the  nctelihouiIiMxl  throte 
belter.  But  m  nittie  wiis  w  biecdin^  tiirni,  1  Liid  to  put  ihem  in- 
to tt  dirty  ptiieo,  to  «mke  them  dark  iu  itie  colour^  before  they 
were  sent  to  market.  This  we  coil  Christian  policy,  m  tittj  wii^ 
not  sell  uflleFs-dark  colouriid.  Von  need  not  unubt  thatlroni  tnv 
miCecKs  I  followtiri  tlie  bouit^  p!an  next  year  ;  but,  ala*  t  my  «tocit 
did  not  luok  «o  nellj  the  wool  peclod  oi^'  theoi  early  in  ilte  wK^ton  -, 
it  tviut  nuicli  conr*cr  in  the  pi!o,  and  llicru  wi»'  much  leai  of  it. 
I  va*  not  to  bo  dcterrod  by  the  bad  HuceeMs  of  oiiu  yeAr,  thoiigl> 
my  peighbours  Ix^an  to  §iiecr  at  me  and  my  experitnenta,— tor 
tliey  GHid  I  was  aitsaya  lull  tif  jbolidi  notions.  I  f(4lo<Fed  tlw 
tame  method  the  tiiiru  ycar^  but  I  was  mueli  nurse-;  nwivtit 
the  wool  fell  off  than  bctort,  »nd  what  remained  waa  little  better  - 
fhun  dry  Intlr.  My  k1m<:1c  niut  ntucli  redneed  in  cArcose,  and  my 
^vool  would  not  6cU  at  any  pricey  ttu,  atter  a  cunniderftUlc  luWi 
I. had  to  i-eturn  to  ui^  turuier  pructiLC  After  tionie  yeun  I 
chanced  to  ece  the  Hcttlmg^  of  cod  oil  from  Ncwfo4indlaiM),  and 
Iwiught  OS  inucli  of  it  an  would  ^erve  m«  for  inure  thiuk  a  yctir, 
ihr  (ess  than  one  shilling  per  gallon,  when  tiie  oil  of  butioi:  vouii^. 
faitvc  cost  me  froin  four  to  tive  ^ilLingi^.     Tliis  did  viuUy  tvaJT 
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iheep  kq)t  tlveir  wool,  which  was  softer  to  the  feel,  but 
•r.  In  this  I  perseTered  for  two  or  three  years;  but  my 
I  were  always  le^  in  the  rise,  when  they  eame  to  the  clip» 
those  laid  with  tar  and  butter,  and  so  bctre  clipped,  that 
I  a  cold  wet  day  followed,  they  were  running*  to  every  place 
helter.  They  were  much-  reduced  in  iheir  milk  ;  and  my 
s  throve  little  for  at  least  two  weeks :  So  that  after  consider- 
loss  I  have  again  returned  to  my  first  practice.  I  have  also 
red  sheep  with  a  Scotch  pint  of  butter-milk  to  the  same 
tity  of  tar.  The  sheep  throve  not  amiss — kept  iheir  woot 
--mit,  when  clipped,  it  was  so  matted  toorcther,  that  there 
lo  separating  it.  I  know  a  ^eat  many  that,  of  late  years, 
ive  expense,  have  poured  wliale  oil  into  the  wool  on  the 
>,  instead  ot*  smearing  with  tar  and  butter;  but  their  stocks 
iniversally  infected  witli  the  scab  to  their  great  lose.  On  a 
ling  farm  they  cannot  be  sold  in  the  spring ;  and  even  with 
stone,  and  every  thing  they  can  use,  it  will  take  them  years 
Hin  them.  Both  sheep  and  wool  are  bad. — It  is  to  be  ob- 
d,  that  in  a  storm  of  snow  the  shelling  conies  much  sooner 
fie  sheep  that  are  smeared  with  tar  and  butter,  than  those 
arc  unsmeared  ;  the  wool  of  smeared  sheep  is  mucli  sofler 
warmer  than  that  of  unsmeared ;  and  meaical  men  recom- 
1  flannel  of  smeared  wool  in  preference  to  tlie  other.  Smcar- 
s  no  preventive  of  the  braxy,  or  any  other  disorder,  that  I 
:  of;  and  in  my  experience,  of  fifty  years,  I  have  not  had 
»hcep  killed  by  smearing. — I  have  no  great  opinion  of  sheep« 
es,  such  as  your  correspondent  speaks  oC  When  sheep  Ij'o 
warm  house  through  the  night,  they  can  endure  no  cold 
jgh  the  day,  but  stand  together  in  crowds,  and  can  work 
> ;  while  tliose  who  lye  in  the  open  air,  if  the  day  is  mode- 
are  spreading  over  the  fields,  and  working  up  to  the 
Iders  for  their  ^x)d.  I  have  always  obser\'ed  a  groat  falling 
1  those  fed  in  houses  upon  hiiy,  when  others  were  recover- 
•ast,  and  brought  the  most  healthy  lambs.  Tliey  oflen  got 
h  hurt  by  trampling  upon  one  another,  so  that  the  lambs 
?  untimely.  The  strong  sheep  generally  enter  first ;  awl  if 
should  not,  they  get  over  tlic  backs  of  the  weaker  to  the 
— fill  themselves, — Jye  down — and  the  weak  or  slothful  get 
>•  1  would  prefer  a  few  turnips,  strewed  over  the  ground, 
ry  hay. 

have  read,  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  the  improvements 

I  the  Duke  of  Bucclcuch's  estate.     Were  every  pi-oprietor 

irge  estates  to  pay  half  the  attention  of  that  worthy  Xobk> 

(now  no  more)  what  a  blessing  to  the  poor  sheep,  and  he- 

to  their  tenants  and  the  country  would  tlioy  not  bo  '    Tlio 
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rtells  are  of  ereal  use  and  lOifeiy  in  the  time  of*  utorm  af  niflw] 
but  tliuse  tliat  I  wookl  beg  lenve  la  rccommsodt   arc  round 
BleUfl.  pineal  upon  a  |>h*cc  of  dry  gmuiid,  w  (urge  its  wvvld 
hold  Uifcc  ov  fiKir  times  llie  number  of  ah«Gp  that  m  as  ti>  go  iMtt 
thvm.     Tba  circular  tcnoe  witlioul,  thouM  W  plnated  withiU 
sorts  of  tree*  aiLipUMi  lu  th«  soil ;  the  ouEmoiit  bikI  uituoM  rav 
fnrucc  Gr,  m,  thej-  lonj^rat  rmain  their  branches  at  the  reel  of 
liic  treed.    The  slu-lllng  vo  liurtlul  U>  tlie  p(N>r  Juwp  vovAXam 
fall  olT;  they  would  lye  euJIicitiutly  warm)  and  be  able,  viiien  (tit 
duy  in  teoiperatf,  to  search   for  their  food.     The  proprietor 
bhoiild  be  al  the  cxpcilM;  of  tJio  circiilur  {vvtw  WmI  pJiuiling,  triii), 
ill  tJii-  riid,  would  be  a  gainer:  the  tenaot,  for  liia  own  mtemt, 
shouU  keep  the  fence  in  repair. — Thnc  is  a  prsclioc  in  roniiy 
places  of  watJiing  the  sheep  before  tJiey  are  clifipcd,  which  I 
«]Usider  is  very  hurtful  to  a  creature  naturally  alraiit  of  wiuei  ; 
Urged  to  the  giddy  brink,  much  is  tlie  mil. 
The  clamour  much)  of  roca,  and  bnjrs,  and  dogi, 
Etc  the  soft  fearful  people  to  the  Hood 
Commit  their  woolly  aides.  TirowtOX. 

Sut  were  they,  after  being  cliiiped,  plunjj^ed  over  tlie  Itend  in 
water,  it  would  greatly  clean  the  skius,  ond  «ivc  iheoi  &um  iIpb 
cold ;  for  1  can  tind,  when  my  hair  is  new  cut,  if  I  wult  my 
heftd  iu  cold  water,  1  feel  no  cold  from  it.  I  &m  iuclinod  to  w- 
Uevc,  tliat  from  the  great  improvements  by  enclosing  in  the  tuv 
country,  uid  the  very  beneficial  draining  in  the  hi^  Und»,  ire 
joay  never  see  such  heavy  sturms  as  have  been  formerly,  at  leB§t 
for  a  number  of  years  they  have  not  been  so  severe  as  in  my 
TOUii|i^r  years,  and  far  short  of  what  we  heord  of  from  our 
£:ire&tlicrii. Jujie  1819.  A  Storemasteu. 


iM 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  yA1tMR«*8  MAGAZIHC. 

On  the  Application  of  Schiitvt,  or  Coal  SUt,  as 

Sm, 

In  your  notices  to  corrwpondcfitfi  I  observe  a  wuh  for 
information  respecting  Scltistuit,  or  Cool  i^lt,  used  by  Mr  Cur- 
wen  as  manure.  Probably  the  tbilowine  account  may  be  accept- 
able to  you : — It  will  at  least  show  my  Jcstre  to  contribute  to  the 
usefulness  of  a  work,  from  which  so  mucJi  odvantjige  has  boeo 
derived  to  the  public. 

Scliistus  is  cvervwlier«  an  nttendant  on  coal,  forming  the  root 
of  many  seams.  It  is  cmupoRed  of  arf^illaceoun  earth,  eulphitr- 
«te  of  iroii,  with  »  small  portion  of  ollum.    It  falls,  in  length  vt 
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time,  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  Lime  immediately  de- 
composes it,  and  forms  it  into  gypsum. 

In  the  course  of  working  the  coal  mines  near  to  the  town  of 
Workinprton,  prodigious  banks  of  schistus  had  been  accumu- 
lated. To  remove  ttiese  was  impracticable ;  to  level  them  was 
supposed  to  be  a  further  destruction  of  ground.  Thus  many 
acres  were  lost.  In  order  to  render  them,  if  possible,  of  som^ 
service,  an  experiment  was  made,  to  see  if  tliey  would  vesctate 
grain.  After  repeated  ploughings  and  liming,  one  of  die  oanks 
was  sown  with  wlieat,  and  in  the  spring  with  clover.  Contrary 
to  all  expectations,  both  crc^s  turned  out  abundant.  This  lea 
to  the  mixing  schistus  with  lime,  in  tlie  proporticHi  of  six  to 
one,  as  a  manure  tor  light  soils,  which  was  found  to  answer 
admirably*  The  banks  have  all  been  levelled ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  two  fields  now  under  improvement,  are  as  produc- 
tive as  the  adjoining  ground,  letting  at  the  rate  of  4/.  an  acre  ; 
— previously,  not  only  of  no  value,  out  a  great  delbrniity  to  the 
appearance  of  the  country. 

Sixty  bushds  of  lime  would  mix  S60  of  schistus,  which  may 
weigii  between  11  and  12  tons.  Tlie  expense  of  leading  and 
mixing,  where  lime  is  so  cheap,  operates  to  prevent  the  farmers 
proHtiiig  by  it.  It  has,  however,  been  tried  with  success  by  se- 
veral persons.  There  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  quality 
of  schistus ;  that  which  has  tiie  greatest  proportion  of  argilla- 
ceous earth  is  the  best. 

1  have  understood  that  schistus  has  been  exported  from  Fife- 
shire  as  manure ;  though  I  am  not  informed  to  wliat  part  it  is 
sent. 

There  arc  two  fields  under  wheat  at  the  present  moment, 
which  are  extremely  promismg ;  these  were  almost  entirely  co- 
vered with  schistus.  After  ploughing,  they  were  limed  wim  40 
Winchosters  |3er  acre.  I  am  told  that  one  of  the  crops  has  been 
sold  for  14/.  the  statute  acre. 

Should  your  correspondent  have  time  and  opportunity,  he 
might  satii^iy  himself,  by  attending  the  agricultural  meeting  of 
the  Workington  Society,  which  commences  the  4th  of  August. 

June  22dj  1813.  T.  F. 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Proceedings  of  the  Morayshire  Farmer^s  Club,  in  the  Improve^ 

mait  of  Horses  and  Cattle. 

Sib,  Elgin,  2Sth  Ajml,  181 S. 

Being  a  reader  of  your  useful  publication,  I  observe  in 
it  a  laudable  desire  to  give  publicity  to  local  improvements  in 
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husbandry,  with  the  >iew  of  exciting  nttention,  and  jpilerliiips 
imitation,  in  situations  where  they  have  not  previously  been  iiH 
troduccd.  On  this  principle,  no  apolc^  ^nll  be  neceftsaiy  to 
you,  for  occupying  some  of  your  valuable. room  in  detailing  the 
endeavours  of  the  Moraiifshire  Farmer's  Club  to  improvQ  the 
breeds  of  draught  horses  and  black  cattle  in  this  county.* 
•  This  respectable  Society,  in  their  monthly  intercourse  during 
the  last  15  years,  had  this  iiadical  and  important  object  frequent- 
ly in  discussion  before  thenw  With  sincere  regret  they,  rayr  and 
ndmittcd  the  inferiority  of  their  working  cattle,  as  compared  with 
those  of  their  brethren  in  the  Southern  counties  $'  while,  widi 
equal  regret  they  saw  large  sums  annilally  sent  from  this  eonntjr^ 
for  horses  imported  from  thence,  which  ou^ht  anct  i^irould  dicu- 
late  in  the  hands  of  fcnners  here,  if  such  loiprovemfifts  in  the 
breed  were  effected  as  both  our  climate  and  pastures'  enldrfe  us 
to  accomplish.  To  improve  the  figure,  and  udcrease  th&  weighty 
strength,  and  action  of  our  horses,  was  the  point  to  be  attained. 
To  arrive  ot  it,  the  Society  resolved,  on  purchasing  a  a^affioQt 
having  him  kq)t  in  the  best  manner,  and  employed  within  the 
county.  In  two  purchases  they  were  tinsutcessfiil ;  and,  al- 
thougli  t}]e  loss  by  their  keep,  and  nndersales,  v^as  considotiUe, 
yet,  nrmly  convinced  of  the  great  inmortaticte  of  th^  c^ject, 
the  Club  were  not  to  be  driven  from  it  by  theaii^  disappcHiitments. 
Giving  up,  therefi)re,  the  idea  of  keying  one,  they  .determined 
to  try  the  effect  of  a  competition  of  many.  In  this  measur^' 
they  were  fortunately,  arid  very  liberally,  supported  by  the  Eas(t- 
cr  lloss  Farmer's  Club,  who,  intending  also  to  have  a  competi- 
tion on  the  same  day  at  Tain  as  was  proposed  and  advertised 
here,  thought  it  must  be  for  the  interest  of  both  societieif  to 
join  their  offers,  and  thereby  to  hold  out  a  superior  inducemelit 
to  the  owners  of  capital  stnllions  to  send  them  in  great  numbers 
to  one  phice.  This  candid  and  liberal  proposition  was  readily 
acquiesccil  in ;  and  advertisements  to  that  effect  published  in  au 
the  breeding  districts ;  in  consequence  of  which  tWre  was  a  very 
respectable  show  of  stallions  at  Elgin  on  Friday  tlie  ^d  Aptii, 
from  various  paits  of  Scotland. 

The  Morayshire  Club  offered  thirty  guinea^  of  a  premium  for 
the  best  draught  stallion,  with  eighty  niore^  at  two  guineas  each; 
niul  ten  <Tiiii)cas  for  the  second  best  The  Ross-shire  offered  one 
liundreil  and.  ten  guineas  for  ser\'ing  sixty  mares,  to  the  horse 
that  should  be  selected  by  their  judges,  when  the  Morayshire 
judges  had  withdrawn  the  one  tliey  bhould  adjudge  our  first 
]jrize  to.  These  preliminaries  being  perfectly  uaderstood, — at 
one  o'clock  the  Committee,  who  had  the  management  of  this 
business,  with  three  gentlemen  from  the  counties  of  Banff  and 
Aberdeen,  to  act  as  judges  fv^r  tliis  county,  entered  the  fieid  i 
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and.  iif\ci'  n  tiHM  minute  aAd  ansinnsexiuninAtTmi  (>r  their  se- 
TcmJ  iiu-ribf  fix«(ronR  IfeamiM  Warft  stallion  iVom  CJrd««)»ft^ 
iiAinnJ  UImw,  tltp  piopcrfy  «il'  Gci>r([<-  Scott.  'I'lip  woofid  jirii. 
tnium  wl'  Icti  K»(TicRs  they  ftdjml^rtft  to  »  lihtc^k  «t«ni(Mi  itai^ 
Ktliiilxii^b,  naniocl  Akxiiiidw.  The  Iloss^hin;  jn^es  tJiMI 
cnlomi  ibc  lid«l,  nnd  sdcclnl  n  verr  ptin-crltil  brown  stKllinnlr 
naUHTtJ  (jlanriT,  frotii  lheiiWj»i»l>oiirinin(l  uf  CHiisgiiw.  *    i 

liUye  U  l(>  linitcb  bijih,  9hi  years  old;  tmtl  tiir  stren^,  ^  | 
fpFc.  »hd  action,  as  >  dr^itcht  li<r]-sr,  Ttus  never  liefn  ermaJiedf 
in  this  coMiily-  By  iwi-wtt-niig;  in  this  plan  of  n  comppfition  ft* 
three  or  fmir  vmim,  (he  Swietv  fitpeer,  not  only  t"  brinp  x\w\t 
drau^lit  catLbJ  10  il»»l  jioint  of  improwniFiit,  in  rtreiij:[!ti  and  nc* 
tion,  wWtb  thcjtlesirM  but  I'Kifc  miiIi  cottfiflrntc  to  th«  possi^ 
bilitjF  f^  pcrprtwatihc;  tlt«e  imitortaiit  fjirijtiies,  bj  tire  nocfc  6^  I 
be  heno«»  olidiinw!.     '"  "  ''•  'f    | 

In  ri^rd  t»tb«  imptoiyimiCTif  in  tJic  breeds  ofBt/u-k  Cattle 
ami  Hrond  MarM,  tlif  Siicipty  hnvc  jitirnuy  carried  their  inionJ! 
tiort»r«>  fnr  iiiio  tiTpcl,  't*s  tn  havy  itisiitunif  u  coini)cti[Ton  fw 
pmiiiiiRH,  from  cii?  ttr  fiv-i*  sntticM  for  the  bunt  nnimnH  of  theW 
repoctin- tlnssc,  ithd  Uhich  is  lo  licconiinoed  fur  f!v«  vwiny*  | 
OA  rhp  7|h  of  AtipiW  ISI^;  thftj-  hrJd  iheir  first  cattle  sUa^   ; 
and  mtvtTi»«l  iiteitltnms  to  ihi-  cMcnl  ut"  fifty  guiiims  to  btf  I 
gircn  to  tlie  ownt-nl  H(  tilt'  tltrfe  li-.-si  Bulls  tlie  llirtc  bc«i  Cnvi-si  I 
jind  ino  b*t  (Jiieys,  tht  brut  jmir  of  Workinj:;  Osen,  tbe  three  f 
best  Brond  Miirt>i,  *nd  the  two  bcKt  Fillic!^  ih.il  nhoiild  appear. 
niM'i>xhibiii(n\  *witf(  iniitfb  spiiit  iinO  emo^tTfon  nniong  lln' 
prtft#f|tal  (iirmci-s  and  brwdcrs  of  iho'  best  stock  in  the  county/  I 
and,  (HI  the  appointed  dny,  drpw  together  a  very  largo  a-epnW'  ■ 
blaf^  of  pcopic ;   nnd,  tbr  u  first  nnpciirnncp.an  unexprrfcvl 
nnm4xT  of  very  Itimtlsomd  ttiWte.     The  Pria;  Hull  hax  hixu  t^\ 
wenmL  liy  many  eminent  dtnlers  and  breeders,  n*  tlu-  tatH^  T 
edinplelOi  perhaps,  in  ihe  NiWh  ol  Semlnnd ;  and  it  i^  uilM  J 
MtMiiction  I  menttcrtt,  lh«t  bis  owner.  Sir  William  Cnininli>^  I 
BfirtiMt,  bus  ordorrtl'  that  his.  It^iutiiiis  on  the  Uoitldnsfun  c»<  J 
ute  *hall  have  hi«  scrvicM  ftratrs.  '  -  1 

l*he  Cows,  Qii^yii,  and  Osxn  vorc  al«o  much  fltlnfrcd,  ns  (4'^  J 
tbc  tnic  Switch  biv'wl,  and  *ui.-!rn»  are  best  ndapted  to  tlio  pa*»-  I 
(lire  and  markets  of  llji>  county,  llif  number  nnd  Aunltty  A^l 
ibc  Ilnjod  Mares  yrently  excoetled  expectation,  anil  dililculte' 
the  jndgos  moi-e  ihan  anr  «lhcr  claf^  in  dctwii lining  tftcir  vti^ 
Fpcelitfe  merit*.  The  <'lub  projiow  to  «>>:tend  premiilfft*'  IM 
ottier  dosses,  oa  well  cs  ilinse  nhf-sdy  mentiuoed — to  !{ioi9||; 
Coltay  Pigs,  end  Slieqi  j  and  hop?  ihewby  to  cxeiie  flirllMir 
eitdatidn,  and  greater  vsvrxioc^,  among  nil  the  ruTiiicr>  in  tlq 
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I  cannot  close  this  account  of  improvements  by  the  Moray- 
shire Farmers'  Club,  without  mentioning  that  they  have  intnv 
duced  every  new  implement  of  afrriculture  that  has  acquired  re- 
puiation^by  the  practice  of  experienced  farmers  in  any  district 
of  the  Island  for  the  last  ten  years.  That  manv  of  these  have 
bcttnirnhd  unavailing,  useless,  and  expensive,  u  most  certain; 
but  among  tkem  has  been  found  two  or  three  never  befoit 
known  in  tnis  quarter,  and  now  become  general,  and,  indeed, 
indispensable, — which  have  an  hundred  fold  repaid  all  their  out^ 
lay  on  the  others. 

The  establishment  of  an  Agricultural  Library  for  the  use  of 
their  Society,  and  their  rewards  to  steady  and  faithfiil  servants, 
might  also  be  adduced  as  proofs  of  anxiety  for  tlie  cultivation  oif 
their  own  minds,  and  ibr  the  comfort  oi  those  depending  on 
them. 

A  Member  or  the  Morayshire  Farmer's  Club. 


TO  the  conductor  of  the  farmer's  magazine. 
Letter  Jt'om  a  North-Coimtry  Ploughman  on  Plongkifig^MtUcheH 

*  Peace  to  the  husbandman,  and  a'  his  tribe, 

Wha's  care  fills  a*  our  wants  frae  year  to  year  ! 
Lang  may  his  sock  and  cou'ter  turn  the  glybe, 
And  banks  o'  com  bend  down  wi'  laded  ear. ' 

Fergussok. 
Sir, 

You  will  no  doubt  be  surprised  at  being  addressed  by  such  a 
Tatterdemalion  as  a  North- Country  Ploughman.  Indeed,  were 
it  not  that  I  consider  myself  somewhat  interested  in  the  at- 
tempt, in  all  probability  you  would  not  have  been  fashed  with 
my  nomespun  manufacture  on  this,  nor  perhaps  any  other  sub- 
ject. Self-interest,  therefore,  is,  as  has  been  wisely  observed, 
^  the  most  powerful  stimulus  to  laborious  exertion. '  But  I 
shall  not  intrude  on  your  patience,  by  labouring  through  a  te- 
dious, cmpty-sounciing  apology ;  nor  do  I  c«*iisider  myself  a 
whit  farther  from  the  elucidation  of  my  ideas,  that  necessity 
con  jie  -  me  to  rclip.quish  that  attempt. 

1  am  occasionally  iavourcd,  Mr  Conductor,  with  a  peep  into 
your  valuable  Mafrazine ;  and  I  do  honeiitly  assure  you,  that  I 
have  profited  much  by  now  and  then  devoting  a  leisure  hour  to 
the  perusal  c»f  its  contents.  A  few  nights  ago,  I  was  kindly 
handed  a  sight  of  your  last  Number  ;  and  upon  opening  it,  guess 
The  pleasure  I  felt  (for  I  am  a  true  patriot),  on  seeing  iu  the 
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sequel  an  account  of  the  premiums  to  be  distributed  this  year, 
for  encouraging  improvements  in  agriculture,  by  that  public- 
spirited  institution,  tlie  Highland  Society*  What,  therefore,  I 
mean  to  suggest,  is  in  regard  to  the  awarding  of  premiums  to 
ploughmen,  and  the  utility  of  ploughing- matches^ 

Until  these  few  years,  I  was  a  keen  advocate  for  pknighuig- 
matches ;  but  now  entertain  some  doubts  whether  tnese  com- 
bats are  productive  of  the  good  effects  that  some  peopki  unac- 
quainted with  the  practical  part,  really  contend  j  yet,  in  justice 
to  the  well-inclinea  projectors  of  these  competitions,  I  must  own 
they  have  in  many  respects  proved  useful.  But  let  us  reflect  for 
a  moment,  what  a  variety  of  soils  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
district  of  this  country :  Is  it  then  reasonable  to  suppose,  that 
there  should  be  no  alteration  necessary  in  the  ploughing  of  all 
these  soils  ;  and  that  the  mode  of  ploughing  is  in  every  respect 
invariably  the  same  ?  This  I  apprehend  will  be  negatived  witli- 
out  a  division;  consequently,  a  strong  argument  against  the 
usual  method  of  plou^ing- matches.  I  shall  suppose,  for  in* 
stance,  from  20  to  30  ploughs  to  be  assembled  (nothing  uncom- 
mon) in  a  certain  field,  in  order  to  compete  for  premiums ; — 
Will  a  half  of  this  number  be  formed  on  one  principle  or  con- 
struction, and  in  every  respect  calculated  to  perform  their  work 
in  a  similar  manner,  supp<ising  no  perceptible  difference  in  the 
working  of  the  horses,  or  the  management  of  the  ploughmen  ? 
Or  does  that  valimble  implement,  the  plough,  reqtiirc  any  alter- 
ation in  the  construction  for  working  diilcrent  soils  ?  Or  docs 
she  execute  tlie  work  equally  well  in  one  as  in  another,  provided 
she  is  made  after  any  particular  form ;  and  the  whole  difference, 
if  there  is  any,  does  it  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  she 
is  guided  by  the  person  who  holds  her  ?  Perhaps  ploughmen, 
before  entering  the  competition  lists,  ought  to  be  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  manner  of  ploughing  all  kinds  of  soils  in  the  di^ 
trict  wherein  they  reside,  in  order  that  no  grumbling  or  com- 
plaints may  arise  amongst  the  compctitoi*s,  in  respect  of  their 
ignorance  of  any  particular  soil.  This,  however,  I  believe,  is 
not  generally  the  case.  No  sooner  is  the  day  of  competition 
pubkcly  known,  than  the  ploughmen  of  two  or  three  of  tlie  con* 
tiguous  parishes,  at  least  Uiose  who  are  considered  as  tolerably 
go<xl  hands,  are  ordered,  perhaps,  on  a  very  short  warning,  to 
hold  themselves  in  readiness,  as  they  nmst  attend  witli  their 
teams  to  show  their  dexterity  at  ploughing ;  but  unfortunately, 
on  a  soil,  the  quality  of  which,  in  ail  probability,  many  a  one 
besides  your  humble  servant  never  had  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
ercising his  talents  on,  or  {)loughing  even  a  siiigle  acre  during 
bis  lifetime.    And  this  is  not  all :  ycarcelv  are  we  arrived  at 
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(YAV  (lestinRiion,  when  le^fiom  of  weavers,  shoemakers,  tailors, 
aiul  stich  liko,  with  their  iiisij^nia,  collect  from  all  quarters,  c- 
i:oi;^tIi  to  iVi^iitoii.both  ourscivcs  and  our  horses.  The  superi- 
c?rlly  of  \vr»r!c:niUi>hip  is  licre  often  as  iiiucli  owing  to  the  subri- 
try  and  steadiness  of  tlie  horses,  as  to  any  superior  talent  of  their 
(h'ivers;  as  the  animals  arc  so  much  agitated  at  the  unusual 
r.i;rlii  p.nd  co:. fusion  widi  which  they  are  surrounded,  that  they 
wiii  actually  run  on  in  a  zig-zag  sort  of  nianner,  notwithstand- 
ing our  utmost  endeavours  to  the  contrary. 

The  ii'flroihiction  of  tlic  followinfip  plan,  instead  of  ploughing-' 
n'lntclies,  would,  in  my  hnniblc  opinion,  tend  more  to  excite  a 
spirit  of  emniatton  among  my  brotherhood,  and  at  same  time 
be  more  cojiducivc  to  the  public  interest. 

In  order,  then,  to  eflect  that  purpose,  I  would  propose,  in 
every  district  v»'here  ploughing  is  but  iinperRictly  practised,  or 
where  it  sliall  seem  meet  for  the  I  lighland  S'>ciety,  or  any  o- 
X\\QV  })ntriotic  bod}',  to  oxtend  their  benign  influence,  by  way  of 
grunting  prcmiunis, — that  tv»o  or  three  jiractical  farmers  of  re- 
specttibillty  hhoidd  be  nominated  to  go  over  their  respective  dis- 
trlctj^,  iinmccliiUoly  btlorc  seed-time  for  j^Iain  ploughing,  or  in 
the  turnip  seed-time  for  driiiing,  or  at  both  times, — and  inspect 
riiinutciy  the  state  of  the  ploughing  on  each  farm,  and  to  make 
'<\\\  lie  'isr-itc  rej)ort  of  the  same,  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge, 
i\\  '.ni:.;:';;;  or,  at  least,  of  such  farms  where  the  ploughing  is 
eM<:;:Li  -.1  in  tho  most  mr.stcrlv  stvle, — to  those  who  are  entrusted 
v.'iili  lit  J  (11.  ■.ibuiion  of  premiums  for  the  district. 

I  c:v.i  ^'•?  luii  oi:;";  objection  to  this  method,  which  naturally 
riv\^-  birili  to  \\w  Kiilowing  idea.  If  premiums  are  to  be  distri- 
biittil  i:i  tl:c  :ib.>ve  p.ianner,  how  is  it  possible  to  reward  [ilough- 
nu'ii  fiii.\;i\i:i!g  to  \}iAv  merit,  on  the  snj)position  that  a  num- 
b.T  oi  iiu*n  ::r.'  i:.>iu'.t  rncd  in  ploughing  the  same  field?  To  ob- 
viiite  tills  iiirvin'onioMce  il  wouLl  be  inilis[>ensably  necessary  that 
all  such  fai-:nors  as  li.ive  more  thiMi  one  ploughman,  should  at 
all  tinu.'.  have  i!i>lihct  speciincns  of  each  ploughman's  work 
m.irkcd  out,  ho  tliiit  he  m.iy  l)o  ablo,  on  the  inspectors  or  judges 
fixing  on  any  yixYl  as  tiie  best  work,  to  say  which  of  his  plough- 
nu'U  piM-forjiiod  it.  'Jliis,  instead  of  being  considered  as  too 
mncii  tronhic  to  the  farmer,  nuiy  rather  bo  pre^umed  a  pleasure; 
and  it  v/oiild  be  more  than  compensated  by  the  advantage  that 
would  naturally  accrue  from  encouraging  ploughmen  to  do  their 
v.ork  in  the  l;i>t  style  at  all  limes.  JSnch  a  plan  also  would 
nalJiraliy  stimulate  us  to  keep  our  horses  and  pl(nif>h  always  in 
the  very  best  trim  ;  whereas,  by  tiie  j)Ian  of  ploughing- matches, 
I  have  known  some  of  my  brotherhood,  who,  having  gained  w 
prcmiuni,  prize  ihemsclvc*  <o  much  on  their  capability  being 
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publicly  acknowleclgod  and  rewarded,  that  they  would  scarcely 
take  a  quaiTel  from  their  masters,  urging  their  •raining  a  ])re- 
miuni,  as  a  presumption  tliat  they  were  at  least  as  good  judges 
of  ploughing  as  their  tMnployers,  althougli  the  work  found  fault 
with,  instead  of  being  good,  was  by  no  means  sulHoient.  At 
ploughing-matchefi,  it  may  be  suflicicntly  obvious  to  any  body 
that  capability  only  is  rewarded  in  the  first  instance;  and  that 
inferior  woi'k,  on  the  day  of  competition,  independent  of  the 
variety  of  soils  to  which  the  plough  may  not  be  adapted,  may 
have  been  performed  by  a  ploughman,  who  through  the  rest  of 
the  year,  gives  better  satisfaction  than  he  who  gained  the  pre- 
miMn. 

By  the  above,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that,  at  plougb- 
ing-matchcs,  capability  may  be  rewanled,  when  tliere  is  little 
attention,  constancy,  or  sobriety;  and  that  by  the  plan  of  re- 
warding merit  in  ploughing  which  I  ha.ve  shortly  suggested,  crtjya- 
hilihjy  without  some  bhare  at  least  of  attention  and  constancy, 
would  have  but  little  chance  of  reward ;  at  any  rate,  not  so 
much  as  a  trial-j'oking  at  a  ploughing-match. 

Having  given  yon  my  thoughts  on  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
best  mode  of  stimulating  my  brotherhood  to  a  greater  and  more 
constant  exertion  in  the  improvement  of  their  rural  occupation; 
I  sbnil  next  conclude  tliis  laborious  vokinix  with  as  few  turnings 
and  windings  as  possible,  and  shall  account  it  very  obliging  if 
any  of  your  more  intelligent  correspondents  will  take  up  the 
subject;  for,  as  far  as  I  have  observed  in  your  useful  miscellany, 
it  is  one  that  has  underirone  less  discussion  than  manv  others  6f 
no  greater  imjx)rtance,  with  the  exception  of  a  low  detacn- 
cil  hints  from  a  correspondent  on  the  *  Banks  of  Ayr. '  Anj' 
thing  else  that  has  appcaretl  on  this  head,  has  been  thrown  clF 
in  a  style  almost  unintelligible  to  ploughmen. 

Before  I  conclude  this  homely  epistle,  I  will  be  bold  to  say 
we  are  a  very  useful,  and  a  very  respectable  botly,  and  wortli 
speaking  to  iu  our  own  language. 

Your,  8cc. 
April  \sfy  1813.  A  Nohtii- Country  Ploughman. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FAU.MEK's  MAG.VZINE. 

ObsciTations  on  Lenses^  aiid  the  Clauses  "d/iich  l/.'ci/  ought  to 

contain. 

SlB, 

As  it  is  in  a  veiy  great  measure  owing  to  the  lease  that 
Scotish  agriculture  has  arrived  at  its  present  state  of  almdst 
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unrivalled  perfection,  it  would  be  a  most  desirable  tiling,  to  aO 
lovers  of  tlic  art,  to  have  your  own,  or  some  of  your  intelligent 
correspondents,  to  jirive  their  detailed  opinions  upon  that  sub* 
ject  in  general,  and  upon  the  most  proper  covenants  that  ought 
to  be  iiitrc'duced  into  leases,  in  tho  present  advanced,  and  ad- 
vancing state  of  that  most  important  of  human  emplovnients ; 
with  sugi^cstions  of  such  alterations  of  die  existing  lawf,  as 
the  improved  state  of  agriculture  at  present  ipay  scH^m  to  re- 
quire. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  these  recent  improvements  have 
been  solely  occasioned  by  leases ;  for  we  long  had  the  securi^ 
of  leases  in  Scotland  without  much  improvement ;  but  I  pre- 
sume to  think,  that  without  leases  agriculture  could  never  have 
come  to  such  perfection  as  it  ha^  done  in  this  country. 

As  to  the  existing  laws  regarding  leases — that  they  require  to 
be  revised,  and  new  regulated  on  this  head,  as  well  as  on  al- 
most every  other  agricultural  point,  is  certain.  Indeed,  the  al- 
terations that  arc  daily  taking  place  in  all  human  afiairs,  de- 
mand a  constant  alteration  of  the  laws,  to  suit  them  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times.  This  has  been  the  opinion  of  the 
wisest  and  most  intelligent  of  the  human  species  in  all  ages. 

Plato  remarked,  that  laws  should  be  frequently  inspected  by 
the  supreme  power,  and  altered  from  time  to  time,  according 
to  convenience. 

Lord  Kaimes  says,  that  *  in  Britain,  instances  are  not  want- 
*  ing  of  laws,  not  only  unjust,  but  oppressive. '  While  Vol- 
taire asserts  more  generally,  that  all  C-hristian  states  have  long 
ivante<l,  and  do  still  want,  good  laws ;  and  tliat  their  jurispru- 
dence is  in  several  points  still  Gothic. 

This  gothicism  may  be  recogniseil  in  many  parts  of  our  laws 
relating  to  le  »ses ;  ^uch  as,  the  debarring  assignees  and  subte- 
nants j  preventing  a  tenant  to  regulate  the  succession  to  his 
lease,  which  must  go  to  his  eldest  son,  whatever  his  capacity  or 
profession  ;  cutting  off  the  interest  of  a  tenant's  creditors  in  a 
lease  ;  giving  the  landlord  and  his  incoming  tenant  of  n  farm  a 
right,  without  payment,  to  all  the  dung  lying  on  the  farm  be- 
longing to  his  predecessor,  tlhit  has  l>cen  made  previous  to  the 
bear-seed  time  antecedent  to  his  predecessor's  removal,  &c. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  every  one,  that  without  a  full  commer- 
cial power  by  the  farmer  over  his  farm,  he  never  will  do  the  ut- 
most ho  can  to  improve  it.  All  such  Gothic  restrictions  and 
burthens  shnnld  therefore  be  removed  by  a  wise  legislature;  the 
object  of  whoso  care  is  neither,  in  such  a  case,  the  interest  of 
the  landlord  nor  of  the  tenant,  but  the  improvement  of  the 
lands,  to  make  tlicm  produce  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of 
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food  for  the  community :  For  tlie  lands,  in  this  case,  are  to  -be 
considered  as  the  common  stock  of  the  coinmunitv. 

As  to  the  most  proper  covenants  for  leases,  it  would  also  be 
most  desirable  to  have  the  opinion  of  your  intelligent  corre- 
spondents. I  do  not  at  present  intend  to  say  more  on  that  sub- 
ject, than  to  take  notice  of  some  objectionable  clauses  proposed 
by  Sir  John  Sinclair  for  leases,  in  his  late  important  work  on 
the  systems  of  husbandry  adopted  in  the  most  improved  districts 
of  Scotland — Part  2d — title,  *  Covenants  in  Leases. ' 

1st,  I  object  to  the  propased  covenant,  whereby  a  landlord  is 
to  have  20  per  cent,  on  the  surplus  rent,  in  case  of  a  tenant  as- 
signing his  lease,  as  an  inducement  to  him  to  grant  that  privi- 
lege. This  seems  to  me  as  objectionable  as  the  tytlic  allowed  to 
clcrg}'mcn  in  England  on  agricultural  improvements.  It  is  by 
tlie  tenant'^  money  and  exertions  alone,  and  not  by  diose  of  the 
landlord,  that  any  surplus  rent  is  acquired  $  itheretbre  the  land- 
lord is  in  justice  entitled  to  no  part  of  the  profits. 

2dly,  I  object  to  the  proposed  covenant,  to  allow  the  propric^ 
tor  ot  the  ground  let,  to  make  quaiTies,  coalpits,  and  roads,  the 
tenant  being  allowed  only  for  the  actual  damage  done.  Tliis  is 
by  no  means  sufficient  indemnificatiou  to  the  tenant,  whose  fanu 
may  in  many  sucli  cases  be  cut  into  minute  patches  and  incon- 
venient subJivisions,  obstiHicting  the  despatch  of  his  labour;  and 
his  enclosures  may  thus  be  opened  up,  and  himself  harassed  in 
a  variety  of  ways  by  such  operations.  The  tenant  should  re- 
ceiver great  deal  more  than  the  immediate  actual  damage.  It 
has,  in  some  such  cxises,  been  settled  at  a  peruuiuent  deduction 
of  double  the  rent 

3dly,  For  ground  taken  off  tlie  farm,  by  way  of  exchange, 
or  other  purposes,  1  think  it  unreasonable  that  a  landlord  should 
be  allowed  to  take  so  much  as  a  tenth  part  of  a  farm  for  that  or  any 
reason  whatever,  as  sudi  a  proportion  may  materially  alter  tlic 
nature  of  a  farnfi,  and  render  it  not  wortJi y  to  occupy  the  time, 
and  stock,  and  care  of  the  tenant.  Moreover,  where  any 
ground  is  taken  off  a  farm,  after  it  has  been  improved  by  a 
tenant,  he  should  be  allowed  moi*e  than  the  mere  value  of  it,  as 
he  is  tlicreby  de|>rived  of  the  profit  he  may  in  many  cases  make 
of  it,  without  {)erhaps  augmenting  tlie  nunibei*  of  liis  horses  or 
men  employed  for  labouring  it. 

4ilily,  It  is  much  doubted  whether,  after  granting  a  lease,  it 
is  ex|XKlient  that  a  landlord  should  have  power  to  give  leave  of 
iiunting  on  a  farm  to  whomsoever  he  pleases.  Ihis,  indeed, 
«eems  a  renmant  of  Gothic  vassalage. 

/3tliiy,  It  is  doubted  whether  any  restrictions,  as  to  the  mode 
%jf  cropjiing  by  the  tenant,  arc  jiropcr,  cxccjit  during  the  three 
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or  four  last  years  of  a  lease  j  save  only,  that  there  shall  not  be 
two  successive  white  or  corn  crops  admitted  at  any  period  oil 
the  farm. 

23c/  Julij.  A.  S.    ■ 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMEIl's  MAGAZINE. 

Ansxcpj's  by  William  Aiton,  Writer  Slrathaven^  to  the  Strict 
tnrrs  of  J\L  i*".,  Dwnbariofishirej  an  the  Culture  of  Flow-Mioss* 
(No/LIV.  p.  131.; 

Sir, 

Youu  Correspondent,  wlio  signs  himself  M.  F.,  says  that 
he  wrote  his  paper  on  *  a  stormy  day; '  and  we  all  feel  the  pow- 
erful influence  which  the  weather  has  on  our  bodies  and  minds. 
It  is  no  wonder  then  that  *  a  stormy  day,  and  little  doing  in  the 
fields '  ill  seedtime,  should  have  placed  some  branches  of  agri- 
culture, and  particularly  one  in  wliich  your  correspondent  Jiad 
iormcrly  failed,  in  an  unfavourable  point  of  view.  He  seems  to 
have  brooded  over  his  unsuccessful  attempts  at  moss  culture;  and 
iVom  his  mortified  pride,  and  *  the  scolis  of  his  wiser  neigh- 
bours, '  hei<:i[htened  by  the  state  of  the  weather,  he  gives  up  with 
the  *  improvement  of  flowimoss  as  a  mere  chimera, '  and  views 
dairy  husbandry  through  the  same  dark  medium.  But  as  the 
weather  has  now  taken  a  happier  turn,  and  as  I  have  the  good- 
fortune  to  write  on  a  pleasant  summer  evening — and  as  I  am  nei- 
ther smartiTijC:  under  loss  by  misc<mduct,  nor  unfortunate  opera- 
lions  in  either  of  thcsse  branches,  but  have  the  satisfaction  to  see 
both  prospering  to  my  wish,  wherever  they  are  judiciously  con- 
ducted, and  gradutdly  extending  to  every  part  of  Britain,  you 
may  naturally  expect  from  me  a  more  favourable  detail.  Nei- 
ther shall  I,  like  M.  F.,  rest  these  branches  of  husbandry  on 
my  own  iiuljvidual  experience,  but  refer  you  to  those  of  others 
much  better  deserving  notice. 

As  M.  F.  attempted  his  moss  improvements  many  years  be- 
fore I  laid  my  opinions  on  that  subject  before  the  public,  and 
did  not  proceed  on  the  plan  which  I  rcconmiende<i,  I  am  not 
riccountable  for,  and  shall  not  incjuire  into  the  causcfi  of  his  fail- 
ure. I  do  indeed  aj^prove  of  throwing  earth,  or  any  substance 
that  the  weather  can  melt,  on  moss ;  but  of  all  things  I  know, 
except  clean  sand  from  a  river,  *  freestone  gravel '  which  your 
correspondent  usod,  is  of  the  least  value.  And  if  his  moss  bears 
*  noi/iing  but  a  stunted  kind  of  heather,  and  a  dry  white  fog, ' 
it  must  be  dilierent  from  any  thing  I  ever  yet  saw.     I  am  confi- 
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dent  I  could  point  out  to  him  many  other  plants  than  IwO,  grow- 
ing on  all  his  UiosscF. 

Had  this  gentleman  contented  himself  witli  merely  mention- 
inf;  his  own  want  of  success,  I  should  not  have  troubled  you 
with  tiicsc  answers.  But  when  I  find  his  despondency  carried 
so  far  as  to  aver,  in  page  13S,  ^  that  all  those  who  have  tried 
^  the  reclaiming  of  what  can  be  properly  calied  (low-moss,  have,. 

*  like  me,  after  throwing  away  considerable  sums,  with  a  view 

*  to  make  it  carry  grain,  givai  up  the  bu^sincss  altof^rthcr  j  and 

*  the  mosses  are  Just  gelling  inlo  their  old  staff  y ' — I  conceive  it 
a  duty  I  owe  to  the  public,  as  well  ap  to  myself,  and  otliers  who 
have  recommended  that  ^lecics  of  improvement,  to  state  to  you, 
that,  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  tlie  cultivation  of  flow-moss 
was,  when  he  wrote,  and  is  at  this  moment,  carried  on  by  a 
greater  number  of  people,  than  at  any  former  |)eriod  ;  and  widi 
a  degree  of  success  diat  has  excited,  and  cannot  fail  to  excite, 
many  others  to  follow  their  example. 

It  I  had  leisure  to  state  to  you,  the  instances  that  I  have  oc-f 
tually  seen,  oi*  real  flow-moss  being  improved  with  succrcss,  since 
I  first  published  on  that  subject,  and  where  the  returns  have  been 
so  ample,  as  more  than  to  refund  all  expenses ;  the  details, 
though  concisely  written,  would  occup}'  your  whole  Number. 
Many  of  these  might  not  be  known  to  M.  F.  when  he  wrote; 
but  as  he  owns  he  has  read  my  publication  cm  that  subject,  he 
could  not  fail  to  see  that  I  had  pointed  out  in  them,  n)any  mora 
instances  of  successful  cultivation  of  the  worst  of  flow-moss, 
than  that  on  the  estate  of  (rarnkirk,  in  which  he  pretends  I  am 
incorrect :  And, before  he  took  upon  him  to  aver  that  *  uU  '  thoss 
who  had  tried  the  reclaiming  of  that  species  of  moss,  had,  like 
him,  abandoned  the  attempt,  he  ou^^ht  to  have  made  due  in- 
quiry ;  and  if  he  had,  he  would  not  have  made  such  a  random 
and  unfounded  averment.  Some  of  these  were  in  his  own  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  and  others  so  well  attested  by  ma- 
ny respectable  people,  independent  of  my  publications,  that 
it  shows  a  degree  (if  levity  which  I  am  sorry  to  meet  with, 
to  sUite  that  *  all '  have  given  it  up  as  unprofitable,  and  that 
<  these  mosses  are  again  feeding  dieir  old  inhabitants,  heath  and 

*  wildfowl. 

AI.  F.  writes  his  paper  in  Dumbartonshire.  Now,  tlie  in- 
telligent Surveyors  ot  that  county  mention  some  interesting  and 
successful  attempt!^  at  improving  moss,  by  Sir  James  Colquhoun 
of  Luss;  Mr  Denniston  of  Colgrain,  and  his  tenants ;  Mr  Wil- 
son of  Ealan  of  Dullulur  (which.  I  have  vino  noticed),  aaid  nil 
of  them  with  success.  Can  M.  F.  Ik;  ignorant  of  all  .these  in 
his  imnieilialc  neighbourhood  ?     If  he  had  seen  tiiem,  or  read 
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of  them  in  the  County  Sun'ey,  or  in  my  publications,  how  can 
he  take  upon  him  to  say  they  are  *  all '  abandoned,  and  retunn 
cd  to  their  former  sterility  ? 

He  must  have  seen  in  my  publications,  that  the  most  valuabk 
crops  of  oats,  potatoes,  hay  and  pasture,  had  been  raised  from 
a  flow-moss  of  the  coarsest  quality  near  Paisley,  and  from  others 
at  Hartfield  in  that  neighbourhood.  He  owns  he  has  seen  Mr 
Hill's  moss  culture ;  and  he  has  read  of  that  at  Rednock- House, 
which  has  yielded  some  of  the  most  valuable  crops  of  erain  dut 
ever  were  cut  from  any  soil.  All  of  these  are  within  two  or 
three  hours  ride  of  Dumbartonshire.  If  he  has  not  seen  them, 
he  may  certainly  be  accused  of  rashness,  in  stating  that  '  M ' 
who  ever  attempted  to  reclaim  moss  have,  like  him,  given  it  up. 
If  he  has  said  so  after  having  seen  them,  I  cannot  see  how  be 
can  be  excused  for  having  stated  what  every  other  person  who 
sees  them  must  know  to  be  otherwise. 

If  he  had  come  to  Strathaven,  only  about  20  miles  from  his 
house,  he  would  have  found  200  acres  of  real  flow- moss,  not 
woith  a  penny  per  acre,  in  the  memory  of  many  now  living; 
but  which  is  now  worth  from  2/1.  IDs.  to  ft/,  per  acre.  Will  he 
venture  to  say  that  this  moss  is  abandoned  or  unsuccessful  ?  If 
he  would  take  the  trouble  to  view  the  improvements  I  have 
pointed  out  in  various  parts  of  A  vi>«hire,  and  many  more  in 
that  county  tliat  the  limits  of  my  publication  did  not  admit,  and 
to  which  additions  are  making  every  year,  all  of  them  within  a 
forenoon's  ride  of  the  county  from  which  he  writes^  he  would 
have  found  mmy  instances  of  successful  and  profitable  moss 
culture,  still  persisted  in,  approved  of,  and  the  example  follow- 
ed ;  without  one  instance  of  their  having  been  abandoned,  or 
having  returned  to  their  former  state. 

Among  many  that  might  be  mentioned  in  that  county,  the  im- 
provements made  by  Colonel  Wh3'te  of  Kaims-hill,  tm  a  part 
of  Iliccarton  Moss,  deserve  notice.  It  is  flow-moss,  generally 
from  1 0  to  20  foot  deep.  After  opening  a  drain  to  relieve  it  of 
moisture,  the  Colonel  had  the  moss  delved ;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  planted  part  of  it  with  {X)tatoes  in  drills,  M-hich  yield- 
ed at  the  rate  of  from  fifty,  to  upwards  of  sixty,  and  on  some 
parts  seventy  bolls  of  goixl  potatoes  per  acre.  'Ilie  crop  of 
corn  after  the  potatoes,  was  as  good  as  any  within  many  miles ; 
and  the  second  crop  of  oats  now  growing,  is  not  inferior  at  this 
time  (22d  July)  to  the  best  in  that  county.  When  oats  were 
taken  as  the  first  crop,  they  were  not  equal  to  mediocrity ;  but 
the  second,  and  after  crops,  have  been  equal  to  the  best  on  any 
other  soil  in  that  part  of  Ayrshire.  About  12  acres  are  now 
reclaimed ;  and,  so  far  from  that  improvemcijl  being  abandon* 
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£cU  some  of  the  tcnniits  in  the  noiirhbourhood  arc  soliciiinir  to 
get  their  Icaaes  of  part  of  il.at  moss  reneu-e*!,  so  as  tlicv  may 
follow  the  cxc'cUenl  example  that  Colonel  W'hvte  has  set  Wforc 
their  eyes. 

I  had  mentionod  a  few  in<*tances,  out  of  very  many  I  had 
surveyed,  of  suecessiiil  moss  culiure  in  different  parts  of  Eng- 
land ;  partieularly  those  at  Castlehead,  and  of  TrafTord  and 
Chatt  mosses  in  Lanaister,  which  had  been  carried  on  to  frreat 
extent,  and  with  tlie  most  flatterini^  success.  Docs  M.  F.  in- 
clude these  in  his  account  of  all  those  that  have  been  attempted 
to  be  reclaimed,  and  which  lue  now  abandoned,  and  feeding 
nothing  but  heath  and  wildfowl  ?  If  so,  it  is  proper  to  inform 
liini,  and  if  /te  should  not  be  disposed  to  listen  to  such  iiifor- 
nintion,  to  acquaint  the  public,  that  the  late  John  Wilkinson  of 
Castlehead,  after  thirty  yeare  experience  in  that  improvement, 
lii'wing  reclaimed  700  acres,  and  raised  from  moss,  some  of  it 
fouiiecp  yards  in  depth,  as  good  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  carrots, 
hay,  &c.  as  ever  were  reaped  on  any  other  soil,  appointed  his 
trust- (lisponees,  to  carry  cm  these  improvements,  till  every  acre 
of  the  moss  on  his  estate  shall  be  reclaimed.  And  they  are  im- 
proving it  in  terms  of  his  deed  of  settlement. 

If  M.  F.  should  allege,  that  Mr  llosciK?  of  I^iverpool,  haa 
abandoned  his  moss  im})rovenients«  and  tliat  Trafibrd  and  Chatt 
mosses  have  relapsed  to  their  former  sterility,  he  would  fiiul 
the  assertion  contradicted  by  an  interi'sting  account  of  those 
spirited  improvemeuts,  written  by  Mr  Roscoe  himself,  29th 
March  1812:),  and  since  printed  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
as  part  of  their  communications  to  the  public. 

Mr  Roscoe  mentions  that  he  l>egan  his  improvements  in 
company  with  Mr  V/iikefield,  on  Trailbrd  Moss,  of  »S()0  acres 
in  extent,  about  '20  ycai*s  ago,  and  that  it  '  has  been  iu  culli- 

*  vation  tor  many  years,  and  borne  crops  of  |)otatoes,  clover, 

*  and  wheat  e({ual  to  any  of  the  adjacent  lands. '  He  obtained 
a  lease  of  Chatt  Moss,  of  *2'»00  acres,  in  1805,  and  immediate- 
ly began  to  drain  part  of  the  moss.  lie  had  '20  acres  in  crop 
in  iwy;  more  than  t>0  acres  (of  which  20  were  wheat)  in  J  8 10; 
iipwards  of  1 00  acres,  chiedy  in  wheat,  in  1811. — He  extend- 
ed his  opc!aLiona  in  is  12,  when  his  crops  were  superior  to 
most  crops  on  the  old  farms  m  the  neighbourhood.  In  18  J  3, 
he  has  in  cultivation  KiO  acres,  to  be  cropped  with  wheat,  oats, 
}X)tatoes,  and  beans ; — 1^0  acres  of  clover  appeared  promising 
when  he  wrote.  And,  so  i'ar  from  these  improvements  being 
abandoned,  or  the  imdfrtaking  unsuccessful,  he  is  *  now  regu- 

*  larly  procet'ding,  at  tin*  rate  of  100  acres  per  annum,  which 
i  ^«'J!  Iv  taken  ivAv  rotation  ciop;   and  IVoim  this  year,.  I  ex- 


*  pwt  the  impptncmoit  will  Ue  cnnietl  on  in  nn  Increndng  pw- 
'  }M)rtinn,  without  any  farther  ndvmicc  ot  ni))lul.  * 

Mr  lUiHCoe  days  ha  Imd  on  one  fic-ld,  ^0  bitslieli  nf  red  ned 
eoiic  wlienti  «n  nnottier  IS5  IJunliel*  <d"  wliciit,  boili  wortbs 
fTiiinrn  p<>r  hu!>t>c4{  ami  on  tiDolIier  fitikl  (>r  TiHir  DrrcH«  hr 
liftd  S2  bitsht'ls  of  beans  j>pr  new,  wortli  I3s.  [i*r  bit)bri. 
Tlice  wtre  no  iloubi  liix  iw^  ci-o|is,  btii  lie  c^iimain  ilwa- 
wrwgf  rrtitni  for  vthtttr  M  1.5/,,  end  <«u,  niHl  Htwr,  of  vtnA 
im  mtntton  ronsi-ils,  ot  from  IW.  to  IH.  por  aae  |ier  atinmn. 

tJ'  %f.  l'\  will  tint  l>rir<;vc>  tn  tlicsc,  nn<)  ]lun<jn'd^  (>t*  (Mlivrin- 
AtUKCA  itml  niigtil  Ite  poii>l£<l  cHit,  wli^re  sihuII  pnkltp*  of  flmr- 
mm*  hayt'-  lieen  rendered  liighly  producliv**,  he  niiiilil  not  bp« 
iivre  iltougli  one  were  to  iirisc  t'rom  the  drail  to  pnatdi  iqi  the 
<loctrinp. 

Mitt  M.  F.  "BJ'S,  tlifl  improvcinenUi  nruunptrx)  bj-  Mr  Milfr 
Kwiirie  on  Oftrnkirk  Mos^,  Iiavo  not  succewlnl,  irwl  bin  ir- 
turtle  were  not  worlh  reaping  ^  and  h«  nflrsm,  ]  Itad  nut  wrn 
tbcTn<m  m^fir,  and  hmi  t)»n  too  eivdutous  in  trusting  loin- 
<;orrcct  information. 

I  only  snrvryfrtl  iIk-  hmmv  improveipcnts  on  the  estate  of  Gnni- 
Mrk  once,  in  tliRbcKini'infj  of  spring  1R07,  \v\wn  one  crmi»f 
pca'i  only  Imil  Iwen  taken  ii-om  whiit  I  saw.  I'Voto  llw  Kitiiilib 
of  thntcrftp,  it  was  evident  thnt  Uic  peaK  liiul  |!rown  liixurinnt- 
ly.  The  (jversraan  wiio  conducted  ine  over  that  fiHH,  cotttv 
Imrated  that  account;  bnt  told  m«  nlm,  tlmt  tbc  Iiurvt-itt  befoj; 
oxccwiNxly  wet,  b(H>i  before  and  niter  tliey  were  roopn),  iK- 
peas  did  not  seed  to  cxpeclniion,  nnti  they  \r«rt'  iniirh  injured 
on  the  field  before  they  conid  be  Tiflrvefltod :  But  \\v  oddnt, 
ihnt  tlM>  peas  on  every  species  of  soil  in  that  nei(;ht)oitrl(uuii, 
stiRtrcd  equally  fnxn  tlie  wimc  cniwe,  tliitt  neitvun :  And  ihey 
miD't  lieve  but  little  t-xperientre  in  fartntii;^,  who  do  not  klww 
ihu  tlie  peas  crop  is  often  lost  by  han-esl  mins,  e»p(.'dally  nn 
the  wertern  side  of  Scottmid.  In  my  after  corrcsnoDdeiice  whli 
John  M'KenziL',  Kmj.,  he  intorincd  ibnt  pi.iis  hud  ntinrerod  h\» 
j-inrpose  wdl;   tliat  he  hud  *  broiij^t  into  a  prodiieiin>  ittste  Bi- 

*  bovc  one  hiindml  acres  of  mo»e,  llw  greatest  part  of  vrliich  I 
'  have  let  on  Icom-,  m  fi-om  S5s.  to  40».,  nnd  some  of  it  as  h^ 

*  n%  50s.  per  acre, ' 

Mr  M'Kcnzie  sold  tlint  estnte  soon  nfler  tdat  period  j  and 
what  has  become  of  the  niosa  linec,  I  liave  not  ha<l  ucccm  la 
know.  I  know  nothing;  of  Mr  Millar,  or  of  any  mow  impm*- 
I'd  Ity  liim.  Neither  Imrc  I  known  of,  or  wud  any  thing  itboat 
ihc  improvemenli  on  the  e<tste  of  Sir  fharl«r  Edmonditonc. 

M.  F.  mokes  H>me  Blight  allusions  to  my  wnlinei  oil  Dstr^ 
"produce;  and  a  eoirwpondcnt  who  signs  '  A  Plrtwian, '  and 
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whose  jiaper  follows  that  of  M.  F.,  saj's  he  has  often  rcgrcled 
that  writers  sliould  s}ieculiite  so  much  on  agriculture.     *  A  cow 

*  (he  says)  that  produces  her  full  weight  of  cheese  j'early,  or  to 

*  the  value  of  22/.  in  milk,  is  very  seldom  lo  be  found  j  and  if 

*  there  be  any  such,  tliey  must  be  uncommonly  well  fed.  * 

This  is  only  repeating  a  fact  that  had  been  stated  in  all  the 
accounts  of  the  Ayrshire  Dairy  ever  yet  given.  No  body  ever 
iaid,  or  could  say,  that  every  cow,  however  ill  fed,  yielded  that 
quantity  of  milk.  In  my  Survey  of  Ayrshire,  I  do  not  rate  tlie 
average  returns  of  the  dairy  stock  nearly  so  high  as  this  Gentle- 
man says  his  friend  has  realized  from  a  moiigrel,  or  imperfect 
breed  of  milk  cows,  on  a  high  situated  farm,  without  enclosures 
or  planting  to  shelter  the  cattle.  He  states  that  return  at  some- 
thiog  more  than  13/.  on  an  average  of  eleven  cows,  besides  the 
milk  used  by  fourteen  persons.  If  this,  and  the  value  of  the 
whey  in  feeding  pigs,  are  justly  appretiated,  and  allowance 
made  for  the  deficiency  of  some  cows  in  so  large  a  stock,  the? 
return,  in  this  instance,  will  far  exceed  what  I  stated  the  aver- 
age of  that  of  the  Ayrshire  dairies  ;  yet  he  regrets  that  the  facts 
should  be  stated  to  proprietors,  *  few  of  whom, '  he  says,  *  are 
real  judges  of  land. ' 

As  he  does  not  dispute,  that  such  returns  as  I  had  mentioned 
are  procured  from  .^ome  of  the  best  cows  of  that  breed,  when 
xcdl  fed,  I  cannot  perceive  how  *  such  statements  must  do  harm 
both  to  proprietors  and  tenants,  *  as  he  says.  Can  it  be  blame- 
able  to  state  facts,  on  that,  or  any  other  subject  of  that  nature  ? 
— He  says,  *  Few  great  proprietors  are  real  judges  of  iaml, ' 
If  so,  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  state  i'acts,  for  their  better 
information.  But  then  these  proprietors  *  listen  too  often  to 
these  speculative  writers ;  calculate  upon  their  data, '  &c — Ay, 
there's  the  rub. 

It  was  long  common,  for  some  of  the  hnvest  of  the  tenants, 
in  many  parts  of  Scotlaiul,  to  endeavour  to  conceal  their  wealth, 
and  the  sources  of  their  gain,  from  their  laird.  This,  they 
used  to  call  *  cheating  the  gentry. ' — But  however  much  some 
mi^dit  still  be  disposed  to  do  so,  proprietors  and  their  factor* 
are  not  so  easily  deceived  in  these  matters  as  formerly.  Or  if 
they  were,  the  tenants,  by  offering  upon  each  other,  soon  teach 
them  the  utmost  value  of  the  different  farms. 

Whatever  miglit  be  the  wish  of  tliis,  or  any  other  person, 
it  was  my  duty,  as  a  County  Reporter,  to  state  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  And  this  I  have  done, 
so  far  as  I  know,  or  was  asked  of  nie  by  the  Board. 

W'JLL.  AlTOX. 

Slrathavaij  22dJuhf,  1813. 
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To  T>ir.  cuNHucroit  ok  th*  MnmR^  fHftaAdtiN's. 

Sin,  ^Vrf.;«/y  11*13. 

1  T.1KK  Up  \\w  pen  willi  no  prclenco  to  give  iiiSintuiUwi 
on  llie  &iibjw,l  ot"  'IVcps,  liul  tn  rciinrRl  some  ol'  yoiir  Cont- 
tpondeiu^  would  hnw  tlit-  g{iQji]es.s  to  instruct  inc,  tlirough  tliv 
inoiliiitn  of  vour  Magazine,  on  the  fofliwing  topio* — 1,  \\Tm 
arc  tlie  ^olu  anil  sIciiolionK  itdiipttHl  lor  difTcrGnt  trees  t  'i.  At 
what  diiit^ncc  from  escli  othir  ^liould  yutih^  \r(x%  hv  ttUiitnl  ^ 

I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  any  book  in  »nlcli  ibnw 
subjects  are  treated  Tuily,  tliriu^li  ihcrc  iitny  be  kucIi,  ihatyoo. 
or  some  of  yfiiir  rea<ter«,  can  \mmi  out  lu  me  by  a,  very  few 
Bnes  in  this  work.  As  to  Nurecrymen,  who  ought  prvifnriMt- 
ally  to  study  the$u  niHttcro,  I  caiifeKs  I  htivc  not  ioDBd  any  s5 
tliem  that  huti  j;iven  the  subject  the  coiisKlenitioii  il  de^rris. 

On  the  first  topic,  it  may  be  observeii,  ihat  dii)L<rtnt  ttw» 
requii'c  different  soil,  nir  and  climate,  to  briti^  them  tu  periVc- 
lion.  The  npiilc  tree  will  not  thrive  »h  a  trniyeTty  «»[],  ttrni^, 
oa  Euch,  bct^cnes  j^row  lo  the  pitch  of  perfection,  'tile  air  aiid 
smoke  in  the  vicinity  of  ii  f^eat  etty  are  destructive  ta  all  the 
fir  tribes,  which  (generally  thrive  best  tii  mountainous  diatricu, 
and  ill  pure  fre»h  air.  In  places  exposed  to  iieit-breczea,  abo, 
the  sycamore,  niuple  or  puiiietree,  and  tho  n-rieni,  will  grow 
where  few  others  cau  rxifct.  The  Scotch  fir  will  thrive  iu  a  diy 
sand,  where  the  common  spruce  »rtd  silvir  fir  would  hnijiii*!); 
and  tlic  spruce  and  some  other  piue*,  on  tin  other  liaiid,  ftiB 
prosper  in  wet,  bftgjiy,  or  mossy  grouiid>,  where  few  other  tre» 
am  grow,  cxce[«  ilic  aider,  and  perhaps  the  birth. 

As  to  the  second  tcmic,  thoir  is  snrely  b  great  an^l  corrffnon 
error  comniitted  in  planting  trees  too  clone,  1  do  not  ntean 
heie  to  include  small  clumps  and  belts,  which  th.-  propricftjn 
tioinclimcs  do  not  wish  to  jjrow  in  large  u-cc* :  Yet,  •■vpH  thusi't 
when  too  thickly  planted,  lu-c  at  \\mc&  lotuUy  destroyeiJ  by  mow 
drifts,  one  tree  ^in;;  pressed  on  another,  and  (he  whole  borne 
down  at  once. 

Tlic  common  morbid  symptom  of  trees  planted  luo  c1o«dr 
on  ORG  another  is,  the  plan  ration  grows  thin  at  ihe  groaikli 
tlie  trees  in  it.  and  particularly  the  C\r*,  iK-comini*  naked  irf' 
liranches,  and  tuitcd  »t  their  tops.  Also,  they  all  gro«  t6» 
tall  for  their  grossnois.  'I^i-y  hm^uisli  &r  want  of  uir  nnd  nwu- 
rishmcnt,  grow  stunted,  aiid^die.  The  \ivf»  in  n  pliuiiiiiun  dT 
Scotch  firs  in  this  predicament,  live  from  fifieeu  to  thirty  yi-an 
on y,  flccurdin^  to  circumstaiia')^,  end  then  they  ^incndly  cBlB 
ull  at  once,  or  within  u  few  Ditwths,  or  at  most  ycoi^  ifivA  ' 
other,  leaving  somcliuici  alive  ouly  tho^e  trvcK  At  the  *™ 
of  the  pla)  I  -ion  which  luvc  liad  more  air,  and  of  codi 
broiichea  thrill  the  red. 


incnilly  cBlB 
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This  18  commonly  the  progress  of  almost  all  plantations  of 
Scotch  fin.  The  natural  manner  of  the  growth  of  all  the  pine 
tribe  is  to  have  branches  nearly  to  the  ground.  MiUer,  in  his 
Gardener's  Dictionary,  says,  that  spruce  firs  should  not  be 
planted  nearer  than  twelve  feet  apart ;  nor  should  they  be  so 
near,  where  the  plantation  is  more  than  three  rows  deep :  in 
which  case,  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  asunder  will  be  fully  near 
enough,  especially  where  the  trees  are  designed  to  be  feathered 
near  the  sround,  in  which  the  beauty  of  these,  trees  consist. 
It  miffht  be  added,  that  no  tree  can  preserve  its  symmetry*  if 
placed  close  to  any  other  tree,  or  to  any  building  or  other  thing 
that  prevents  its  firee  access  to  the  air  on  all  sides.  And  a  ce- 
lebrated agricultural  writer  remarks,  that  as  soon  as  a  tree  en- 
counters generally  with  its  roots  the  roots  of  others,  it  becomes 
weak  from  want  of  sufficient  nourishment ;  and  as  soon  as  it 
generally  touches  the  branches  of  other  trees,  it  languishes  fpr 
want  of  air,  and  its  beauty  is  gone  for  ever.  Every  person  of 
observation  perceives  tliat  almost  all  plantations  of  trees  are 
ruined  in  this  way  by  their  closeness  in  the  very  outset.  The 
planter  proposes  to  thm  them  in  due  time,  but  he  is,  in  almost 
all  cases,  too  late. 

In  making  a  large  wood  or  forest,  the  trees  ought  to  be 
planted  far  apart  at  first.  The  trouble  of  thinning  oiit  young 
trees  before  they  are  of  much  or  any  use,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  if 
the  thinning  is  made  in  due  time,  more  than  adequate  to  their 
value;  indeed,  probably  more  than  the  original  expense  of 
planting  the  whole. 

Nurserymen  recommend  planting  from  6000  to  8000  trees  on 
tlie  acre ;  which  makes  the  plants  stand  much  nearer  each  otlier 
than  turnips  ought  to  be  allowed  to  grow.  But  if  turnips  are 
allowed  to  stand  too  thick  on  a  field,  every  one  knows  they  sooa 
run  up  to  spindles ;  and  if  once  they  acquire  that  tendency,  it 
is  in  vain  to  think  that,  by  thinning  them  afterwards,  they  will 
ever  turn  out  a  good  crop. 

.  Those  that  plant  trees  at  an  original  distance  of  six  feet, 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  1200  to  an  English  acre,  think  they  arc 
wide  enough  ;  though  from  30  to  40  ieet  is  allowed  for  a  pear- 
tree  to  spread  on  a  wall.  The  Kings  of  Scotland  made  many 
laws  for  enclosing  and  planting  trees,  and  for  protecting  tliemi 
and  the  Scotch  act  of  Parliament  in  1661,  cap.  4>1,  ordains,  that 
oak,  elm,  ash,  plane,  sauch,  and  other  timber  trees,  be  planted 
at  three  yards  distance  at  least.  Perhaps,  however,  12  feet  of 
original  distance  is  too  close  for  extensive  plantations  of  the  lar^rest 
sorts  of  forest  trees,  when  the  plants  are  good,  and  all  circum- 
stance^ favourable  for  their  growth  ;  except,  indeed,  en  the  mat* 
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gins  of  tlie  pinntaiionsy  which  may  be  tnade  in  die  way  of  s 
hedge,  for  defence  as  well  as  i^lieker ;  especially  if  we  eonsidcr, 
that  trees,  even  if  planted  at  the  distance  of  12  feet,  muiit  be 
£lill  thinned,  if  the  soil  and  situation  is  suit^ible  for  their  a^qiiin- 
ing  tlieir  largest  growl  h  ;  because  large  well-grown  li1?es  wiH 
touch  one  another  at  the  distance  of  20,  or  even  30  feeC.  This, 
indeed,  nuist  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  nature  of  the 
trecis.  The  only  hirge  artificial  plantation  of  Scotch  firs  that  I 
ever  observed,  whicli  had  arrived  at  a  full  size,  is  that  of  the 
Firhill  of  Colinton,  in  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  which  was 
planted  by  the  late  Lord  Colinton,  I  believe,  near  a  century 
ago ;  and  the  original  distance  of  tree  from  tree,  every  way,  is 
precisely  eight  feet.  I  think  it  clear,  that  had  they  been  any 
closer,  they  would  not  have  thriven  well,  or  lived  nearly  30  long; 
and  still  they  obviously  would  have  been  the  better  of  a  little 
more  room  and  air. 

The  subject,  of  how  close  trees  may  be  pltinted  for  giving 
full  scope  tt>  ibcir  roots,  is  a  very  nice  one.  Some  trees  have 
roots  that  ramble  twice  the  length  of  their  trunks.  Of  this  siDrt 
is  the  balsam  poplar  ;  while  others  have  short,  fibrous,  and  mat- 
ted roots,  that  do  not  extend  far  from  the  trunks;  of  whiicit 
kind,  I  believe,  are  most  willows.  Now  I  apprehcnd.it  to  be 
probable,  that  trees  with  rambling  roots  recjuirc  more  ground 
for  thriving  than  those  with  short  roots.  But  <m  these  subjects 
I  profess  my  ignorance,  and  require  information.  A.  S. 

P,  S.  It  is  allcgcnl  by  some,  as  a  reason  for  close  plantings 
that  young  trees  jn-otcct  each  other  from  the  cold  and 
winds;  but  they  certainly  do  not  afford  any  sucli  protec- 
tion for  a  few  of  the  first  years  after  thoy  are  planted.  They 
do  not  protect  each  other,  till  they  ako  begin  to  do  each 
other  ijarm. 


roll  THi:  tarmku's  magazine. 

()/'  Hic  (imviii.'u  of  Xiffn'tive  Matter  a  forded  by  different  Vegc* 
ichh:  Snhs/u?iccs.     From  Davy's  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

"  Tun  foilov.'ing  Table  contains  a  statement  of  the  quantity  of 
sokibie  or  niitriiivo  matters,  cojitained  in  varieties  ofthediffer- 
ejit  substances  that  have  been  mentioned,  and  of  some  otliers 
whicii  arc  usee!  as  articles  of  food  cither  for  man  or  cattle.  Thft 
ajinly<cs  are  my  own  ;  and  were  conducted  wilh  a  view  to  » 
knov.'l^'clgc  of  tlie  general  nature  and  quantity  of  the  products,. 
and  not  of  their  intimate  cheujical  composition.  The  soluble 
matters  ailbrded  by  the  grnsses,  (^xccpt  that  iVom  the  Kiorin  in 
wintci",  were  obtained  by  Mr  Sinckir,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
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brd^  from  given  weights  of  the  gras.<^es,  cat  when  the  seeds 
ripe.  They  were  sent  to  me,  by  his  Grace's  desire,  for 
lipal  examination ;  and  form  part  of  the  results  of  an  irp- 
ifit  and  extensive  series  of  experiments  on  gra>^ses,  made  by 
iion  of  the  Duke,  at  Woburn-Abbcv,  the  fiill  detaiis  of 
hi  hhall  hereafter  have  the  pleasure  oi  stating. 

LE  of  the  Quantities  of  Soluble  or  Nutritive  Matter 
trded  bij  10X)0  Parts  of  different  Vegetable  Substances. 


T 


laHfa^  •r  Vegetable 
Subttdnces. 


ex  Wlieat,  sTeragwcruu 
Wheat     -     -     -     . 
?d  MTioatof  1806  - 
J  Wheat  of  1«Q4    - 
JcJnncd  Sicilian 
It  of  1810      .     - 
nncd  SidUan  Wheat 

lb 

Qrom  Poland  -  - 
imerican  Wheat  - 
Barley  -  -  -  . 
m  Scotland  -  .  - 
na  Yorkshire  -^  • 
a  Bean  -     .    -    . 
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Cake  .... 
et  .  .  .  .  . 
leet   .    .     .    .     . 


n  Turnip     ... 
Turnip  .... 

k      «         •         M         .         _ 

•      ^         ^         ^         ^         ^         ^ 

iaved  Clover  -  . 
oted  Clover  .  - 
/lo%'«r      .... 


FoX'tail  Grass  . 
il  lire  Grass  .  . 
Vleadow  Grass 
h  Meadow  Grass  . 
Dog's-tail  Grass  - 
^Vscuc  GruNs  .  . 
ented  Soft  Grass  . 
ented  Vcriial  GnL«» 

It  411  winter      .     . 
XIV.    NO.  55, 


Tholequari' 

'ill/  of  Mitt- 

'tie  or  nairi- 

toe  matter. 


I 


955 
940 
i?10 
650 

955 

961 

950 
955 
920 
713 
792 
570 
574 
from  260 
to  200 
151 
148 
136 

99 

98 

42 

64 

73 

39 

39 

3^ 

39 

23 

53 

39 

78 

39 

S3 

19 

H'J 

50 

54 

»•  • 


Mucilage,  or 
Utarch, 


SacchO' 
r/Nb*  mat- 
ter, or 
Sugar. 


165 
700 
1^8 
520 

725 

72a 

750 

750 
790 
641 
645 
4iJ6 
501 

J  from  200 
to  155 
123 
14 
13 

9 

3 

7 

9 
41 
31 
30 
29 
28 
18 
24 
26 
65 
29 
28 
13 
72 
43 
46 
C4 

X 


70 
15 
38 

22 

J/rom  90 

tto  15 

11 

121 

119 

90 

95 

34 

51 

i.'4 

3 

4 

1 

1 
3 
4 
6 
5 
3 
2 
4 
4 
5 


Gluten, 

or 
Mbumen, 


i!.Xtruuj   or 
matter  vch" 
iercd  iw««- 
'uiUe  durhig 
:vajH}ratl^H. 


190 

240 

32 

130 

230 

t:39 

200 

'2'25 

60 

87 
109 
103 

53 

ram  40 
50 

17 

13 
4 


1 
V 
8 
2 
3 
5 
3 


J  from 
to  Si 


41 
10* 


\  - 


I 
1 


2 

5 
i£ 
5 
6 
4 
G 
-5 
7 
6 
4 
2 
6 
3 
2 
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All  tlieso  substances  were  submitted  to  experiment  green,  and 
in  tlieir  natural  states.  It  is  probable  that  the  excellence  of  die 
clifierent  ariicles  as  food  wiU  be  found  to  l)e  in  a  great  measore 
pro))ortional  to  the  quiuitities  of  soluble  or  nutritive  matters  thejf 
niford  ;  but  still  these  quantities  cannot  be  regarded  as  absobu^ 
dcnotinc^  their  value.  Albuminous  or  glutinous  matters  have  toe 
cLarncterb  of  animal  substances ;  sugar  is  more  nourishing,  and 
oxt ra'^livc  matter  less  nourishing,  than  any  other  principles  com- 
^>  .st'd  of  carbon  y  hydrogene  and  oxygene.  Certain  coknbiiuh 
:  ;::v  !-ki:-wii>e  of  these  substances  may  be  more  nutritive  than  o» 


i  I 


..'  .•  Ih^cn  informed  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  that  the  Derby- 

.1  ...'.::.  :^,  ill  winter,  prefer  oatcakes  to  wheaten  bread;  find- 

':  .'    .':;  •  iJnd  of  nourishment  enables  them  to  support  their 

■  :  •■  perform  their  labour  l>etter.     In  summer,  they  say 

lis  then),  nnd  they  then  consume  the  finest  wheateH 

can  nrociirc.     K\en  the  skin  of  the  kernel  of  oats 

:'    .  ^.as  a  nourishing  piiwer,  and  is  rendered  partly  soluble 

..tomacii  with  the  st'U'ch  and  gluten.     Inmost  countries  of 

- ...     ,)(\  cxcvpt  Britain,  and  in  Arabia,  horses  are  fed  with  bar- 

!•     •   >v?d  with  chopped  straw  ;  and  the  chopped  straw  seems  to 

..  '.   ii.e  saiiio  part  as  the  husk  of  the  oat.     In  the  mill  14  lib.  of 

■!  ur.out  yield  on  an  average  1'^  lib  of  flour;  the  samequan- 

r  ^irley  12  lib.,  and  of  oats  only  8  lib. 
[)•  il'o  south  of  Europe,  hard  or  thin-skinned  wheat  is  in  high- 
'.    .sii.iation  than  soft  or  thick-skinned  wheat;  the  reason  of 
I  ah  IS  obvious,  from  the  larger  quantity  of  gluten  and  nutri- 
tive V  litter  it  contains.     I  have  made  an  analysis  of  only  one 
•'ri.:ien  of  thin-skinned  wheat,  so  that  other  specimens  mav 
'>.>>iriiv  contain  more  nutritive  matter  than  that  in  tlie  laUe:-^ 

« 

.:.(•  B.-ubary  and  Sicilian  wheats  before  referred  to  were  thick- 
skinned  wheats.  In  England  the  difficulty  of  grinding  tliin- 
''kinned  wheat  is  an  objection  ;  but  this  difficulty  is  easify  over- 
come by  moistening  the  corn.  " 


Of  the  Properties  and  Nature  of  the  Manures  in  Common  Use^ 
aiul  Ihe  best  modes  of  preserving  and  applj^ing  them.    From  the 

Same, 

**  All  gi-een  succulait  plants  contain  saccharine  or  mucilaginous 
mcttlcr^  with  woody  fibre,  and  readily  ferment.    Tliey  cannot, 
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tbercfbre,  if  intoidied  for  mMiure,  be  used  t<k>  soon  after  their 
death. 
,  When  ^^  crops  are  to  be  eidployed  for  enriching  a  soil, 
they  shomd  be  ploughed  in,  if  it  be  possible,  when  in  flower, 
xnt  at  the  time  the  flower  is  beginning  to  appear^  for  it  is  at  thi^ 
period  that  they  contain  the  largest  quantity  of  easily  soluble 
matter,  and  that  their  leaves  iure  most  active  in  forming  nutritive 
matter* 

Bape  cake^  which  is  used  with  great  success  as  a  manure,  con« 
tains  a  laive  quantity  of  mucilage,  some  albuminous  matter, 
and  a  smiJl  quantity  of  oil.  This  manure  should  be  used  re-^ 
cent,  and  kept  as  dry  as  possible  before  it  is  applied.  It  forms 
an  excdlent  dressing  for  turnip  crops ;  and  is  most  economically 
applied  .bv  being  thrown  into  the  soil  at  the  same  time  with  tlie 
leed.  Whoever  wishes  to  see  this  practice  in  its  highest. degree 
of  perfection,  should  attend  Mr  Coke's  annual  sheep-shearing 
«t  Holkham. 

MaU  dust  consists  chiefly  of  the  infant  radicle  separated  from 
the  grain.  I  have  never  inade  any  experiment  upon  this  ma- 
nure ;  but  thei^  is  great  reason  to  suppose  it  must  contain  sac- 
•danne  matter ;  tad  this  will  account  for  its  powerful  effects. 
like  rape  cake  it  should  be  used  as  dry  as  possible,  and  its  fer- 
mentation prevented. 

The  water  in  which  Jla£  and  kerhp  are  steeped,  has  consider- 
able flsrtilizing  powersi  It  appears  to  contain  a  substance  onalo- 
fpus  to  albunien,  and  likewise  much  vegetable  extractive  matter^ 
t  phtrefies  very  readily.  A  certain  d^ree  of  fermentation  is 
Idnolntely  necessary  to  obtain  the  flax  and  hemp  in  a  proper 
state ;  the  water  to  which  tliey  have  been  exposed  should  there- 
fore be  uded  as  a  manure  as  soon  as  the  v^ctable  fibre  is  remov- 
ed from  it* 

Sea  weedSf  consisting  of  difi*erent  species  of  fucij  algae,  and 
oohfervs,  are  much  used  as  a  manure  on  the  sea  coasts  of  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland.  This  manure  is  transient  in  its  efiects,  and 
does  not  last  for  more  than  a  single  crop;  which  is  easily  account- 
ed for  from  the  hrge  quantity  of  water,  or  the  elements  of  wa- 
ter,  it  contains.  Sea  weed  is  sometimes  suffered  to  ferment  be- 
fore it  is  used,  but  this  process  seems  wholly  unnecessary;  for 
there  is  no  fibrous  matter  rendered  soluble  in  the  process,  and 
a  part  of  the  manure  is  lost  The  best  farmers^n  the  West  oi; 
England  use  it  as  fresh  as  it  can  be  procured. 

Dry  strata  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  beans,  and  peas,  and  spoil- 
edliay,  or  any  other  similar  kind  of  dry  vegetable  matter  is,  ia 
all  cases,  useful  manure.  In  general,  such  substances  are  made 
to  ferment  before  they  are  employed,  though  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  practice  should  be  indiscriminatolv  adopted. 
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From  400  grains  ol'  dry  bnrley  strrtw  I  obtained  eight  ffrains 
€)i  matter  s(;]iil)Ie  in  water^  which  hrA  a  brown  colour,  and  tast« 
od  like  njucilfi^c.  From  4(K>  graiff*  of  wheaten  straw  I  obtaiiH 
e<l  .>  i^rains  ot*  a  similar  substance. 

It  is  usual  to  carry  straw  tluit  can  b&  employed  ibr  no  other 
pur)K)Sc,  to  the  dunghill,  to  ierment,  and  decompose;  but  it  is 
worth  expi^riment,  whether  it  may  not  be  more  economically  ap* 
plied  when  chopped  small  by  a  proper  machine,  and  kept  dry 
till  it  is  ploughed  in  for  the  use  of  a  crop.  In  this  case,  tnongn 
it  would  decompose  much  more  slowly,  and  produce  lew  eficct 
:»t  first,  yet  its  influence  would  be  much  more  lasting. 

Mrrt^  xvoodfj  fibre  seenis  to  be  the  only  vegetable  matter  that 
re<juiriN  frnuentntion  to  render  it  nulrilive  to  plants.  Tanner's 
spi'Ht  bai  h  is  a  substance  of  this  kind. 

Inert  pcaijj  matter  is  a  substance  of  llie  same  kind.  Lord 
."Meadowbank  has  judiciously  recommended  a  mixture  of  com- 
inou  farm-yard  ihmg  for  tlie  j)urpose  of  brinj^ing  peats  into  fer^ 
menfiitivin^  any  puirescible  or  lermentable  substance  will  answer 
the  tttd ;  and  the  more  a  substance  heats,  and  the  more  readily 
it  fernicnls,  the  butter  it  will  be  fitted  for  the  pnrposc.  Woody 
fibre  may  be  likewise  prepared  so  as  to  become  a  manure  by  the 
action  ol'  lime. 

]Voo(l  as//rs  imperfectly  formed,  that  is,  wood  ashes  containr 
intr  much  charcoal,  are  said  to  have  been  used  with  success  as  a 
manure. 

Manures  from  animal  substances,  in  genera],  require  no  ckc- 
miad  preparatiim  to  fit  them  ibr  the  soil.  The  great  ol>ject  of 
I  he  lariner  is  to  blend  them  with  the  earthy  constituents  in  a 
proper  state*  ol*  division,  and  to  prevent  their  too  rapid  decom- 
position. 

l^»v  covii  iiifj  dead  animals  with  five  or  six  times  their  bulk  of 
soil,  mixed  witli  one  part  of  lime,  and  suffering  them  to  remain 
for  u  few  months,  their  decomposition  would  impregnate  the 
soil  with  soluble  matters,  so  as  to  render  it  an  excellent  manure; 
and  by  mixing  a  little  fre^h  quicklime  with  it  at  the  time  of  its 
removal,  the  ilisugreeable  efnuvia  would  be  in  a  great  measure 
destroyed  ;  and  it  might  be  applied  in  the  same  way  as  any  o- 
ther  manure  to  crops. 

lush  forms  a  powerful  manure  in  whatever  state  it  is  applied  ; 
but  it  cannot  be  ploughed  in  too  fresh,  though  the  quantity 
should  be  limited.  Air  Young  reconls  an  experiment,  in  which 
herrings  j.j)read  over  a  field,  and  ploughed  in  for  wheat,  pro- 
duced so  rauk  a  crop  that  it  was  entirely  laid,  before  harvesL 


ni 


Among.st  oily  substances,  ii^tares  nnd  blubber  arc  employed  as 
anyiv.     They  are  both  most  useful  when  mixed  with  soil,  so 
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as  to  expose  a  large  surface  to  the  air.  Lord  SomerviHe  used 
blubber  M'ith  great  success,  at  his  farm  in  Surrey.  It  was  made 
into  a  heap  with,  soil,  and  retained  its  fertiUziug  ppwers  for  se- 
veral successive  years. 

Bones  are  much  uned  as  a  manure  in  the  neighbor rliood  of 
London.  After  beiu^  broken  and  bqiled  for  grease,  they  are 
sold  to  the  farmer.  The  more  divided  they  arc,  the  more  pow- 
eriul  are  their  efi'ects.  The  expense  of  grindiilg  them  in  a  mill 
would  probably  be  repaid  by  the  increase  of  their  fertilising 
powers.;. and  in  the  state  of  powder  they  might  be  uaed  in  the 
cirill  hui^bandryi  and  delivered  with  the  seed,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  I'jape  cake.  Bone  dust,  aiid  bone  shavings,  the  refuse  of 
the  turning  manufacture,  may  be  advantageously  emploj-ed  in 
the  same  way.  ^ 

.  Hort^  is  a  still  ^nre  .powerful  manure  tlian  bone,  as  it  con- 
tains a  larger  quantUy  of  .decomposable  animal  matter.  The 
shavings  or  turnings  of  horn  form  an  excellent  manure  ;  thougli 
they  are -not  sufficientlj^  abundant  (o  be  in  common  lisc. 

Hair^  'vcooUen  ragSf  and  fcathe}^^  are  all  analogous  in  com- 
position, and  principally  consibt  of  a  substance  similar  to  albu- 
men united  io  gelatine;. 

The  refuse  of  the  different  manufactures  of  sldn  and  leather 
form  very  useful  manures  ;  such,  as  the  shavings  of  the  currier, 
furriers'  clippings,  and  the  offals  of  the  tau-yard,  aiid  of  the 
glue  maker. 

Blood  contains  certain  quantities  of  ajl  tlie  principles  found 
in  other  animal  substances,  and  is  cojisequently  a  very  rrood 
manure.  .  'ilie  scum  taken  from  thje  boijers  of  the  sugar-bakers^ 
and  which  is  used  as  manure,  principally  consists  of  bullocks' 
blood,  which  has  been  employed  for  the  purpose  of  separating 
the  impurities  of  common  brown  sugar,  by  means  of  the  co- 
•ngulation  of  its  albuminous  matter  by  the  heat  of  the  boiler. 

All  urine  contains  the  essqntial  elements  of  vegetables,  in  a 
f^tate  of  solution.  Duiing  the  putj:eft\ction  of  urine,  the  great- 
est part  of  the  soluble  animal  matter  tlut  it  contains  is  destroy- 
-ed  ;  it  should  consequently  be  used  as  fresh  as  possible ;  but  if 
not  mixed  witli  solid  matter,  it  should  be  diluted  with  water,  as 
when  pure  it  x:on tains  too  large  a  quantity  of  animal  matter  to 
form  a  proper  0Mid  nourisliment  for  absorption  by  the  roots  of 
plants. 

Putrid  urine  almunds  in  ammoniacal  salts ;  and  though  less 
active  than  fresh  urine,  is  a  very  powerful  manure. 
.    Amongst  excrementitious  solid  substances  used  as  manures, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  is  the  dun^  of  birds  that  feed  on  ani" 
^aijood\   particularly  the  dung  of  sea  birds.     The  dung  of 
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iWB  birtla  tiBs,  I  believe,  never  heea  tued  ss  s  niBirare  in  tfafa 
cAontry ;  but  it  ie  probable,  that  even  the  loil  of  tliv  KmaiQ  ii> 
liuttls  o\\  our  coitst,  much  rrequeiired  by  tlicm.  would  ferdSaeL 
Sijpie  ctung  of  sen  birda,  brought  from  a  rock  on  tht  cout  rf 
Merionethsliire,  prottuce*)  ii  pown-fid,  but  tranweiit,  died  aa 
gntes.     It  wab  tried,  at  my  request,  by  Sir  Robert  Vaughan  it 

N^A/  soil,  it  is  woil  known,  in  a  very  powerful  manure,  ux) 
very  liable  to  decompwc;  and  in  whatever  slate  it  iB  uied* 
whether  roconl  or  fermented,  it  supplies  abimdniice  ef  tbod  U 
plants. 

The  disogrenble  Rinell  of  night-soil  niay  be  destroyed  by  mht- 
iiig  it  wiih  quicklime  i  and  if  cxposeil  to  the  Umotpnvrv  ia  U)in 
layers,  strewed  over  m[Ii  quicklime  in  fine  weather,  it  spcedSy 
tlrieii,  is  easily  pulverized,  and  in  this  state  may  be-  used  in  iti 
same  manner  as  rape  cuke,  und  delivered  into  the  rurr6ir  with 
llic  f*ed. 

The  Chinese,  who  have  more  practical  knowledge  of  dit 
use  iind  application  of  manures  than  any  other  pi'Opin  exixtitig, 
mix  their  night  soil  with  one  third  of  its  weight  cd  a  bt  niarl^ 
make  it  into  cakes,  nnd  dry  it  by  exposure  to  the  Gun.  T^UM 
cokes,  we  are  informed  by  the  French  misbionaries,  have  nt)  di*^ 
iigreeable  smcU,  and  form  a  common  article  of  commerce  of  tb« 
tmpire. 

After  night-soil,  pigeon^  dung  comes  next  in  order,  a«  to  fcr- 
tilE/ing  power.  It  is  evident,  that  tliis  manure  should  be  ap* 
plied  as  new  as  ))ossit^  |  und  when  dry,  it  may  be  einpluycd  in 
the  same  manner  us  the  other  manures  capable  of  being  po)- 
vcri^ed. 

Thf  dnng  of  domextie  Jimis  approaches  very  nearly  in  iu  na- 
ture to  pigeons'  dung. 

RalAttt  dnng  is  used  with  great  succe»«  ok  a  monnre  by  Hr 
Fane,  who  finds  it  profitable  to  keep  rabbits  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  preserve  their  dung.  It  is  laid  on  as  fresh  as  puwablc  \ 
and  is  found  belter  the  less  it  has  fermented. 

The  dan^  of  cattle,  oxen  and  caws,  has  liecn  chemically  cxa> 
miaed  by  MM.  Knhof  and  Kaer.  Thcj'  foond  thai  it  con- 
tained matter  soluble  in  water ;  and  that  it  gnve'in  fentKntation 
nearly  the  same  products  as  TCgctnbic  subManci's. 

The  recent  drm"  of  sJieep  iind  of  deet-  afford,  when  long  NmI- 
cd  in  water,  xolublc  matters,  which  equal  from  two  lo  tbrac  per 
cent.'  of  their  weighL 

I  watered  lomc  blades  of  grass,  for  several  Micoetnivc  dayi^ 
with  H  solution  of  tJiestc  extriitts }  they  evidently  became  grott» 
PT  in  consequence,  and  grew  more  vigoiDusly  tlinn  gnes  ii 
(Iter  respects,  under  the  same  circumstances. 
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If  tjbe  pure  dung  of  cattle  is  to  be  used  as  manure,  like  the 
(ythcr  species  of  dung  which  have  been  mentioned,  there  seems 
no  reason  why  it  should  be  made  to  ferment  except  in  the  soil ; 
or  if  8tt0ered  to  ferment,  it  should  be  only  in  a  very  slight  de- 
gree. Tie  grass  in  the  neighbourhood  of  recently  voided  dung 
IS  always  coai*se,  and  dark  green  ;  some  persons  have  attributed 
this  to  a  noxious  quality  in  unfermcnted  dung ;  but  it  seem?  to 
be  rather  the  result  of  an  excess  of  food  furnished  to  tlie  plants* 

The  question  of  the  proper  mode  of  the  application  of  the 
dung  of  horses  and  cattle,  however,  properly  belongs  to  the  . 
subject  o(  composite  manures ,-  for  it  is  usually  mixed  in  thefarm- 
yanl  witl>  straw,  oiFal,  cliafF,  and  various  kinds  of  litter;  and 
itjself  contains  a  large  proportion  of  fibrous  vegetable  matter. 

A  slight  incipient  fermentation  is  undoubtedly  of  use  in  the 
dunghiUi  for,  by  means  of  it,  a  disposition  is  brought  on  in  the 
woody  fibre  to  decay  and  dissolve,  when  it  is  carried,  to  the 
land,  or  ploughed  into  the  soil ;  and  woody  fibre  is  always  in 
great  excess  in  the  refuse  of  the  farm. 

Too  great  a  degree  of  fermentation  is,  however,  very  preju- 
dicial to  the  composite  manure  in  the  dunghill ;  it  is  better  that 
there  should  be  no  fermentation  at  all  before  the  manure  is  used, 
than  that  it  should  be  carried  too  far.  The  excess  of  fernienta- 
tion  tends  to  the  destruction  and  dissipation  of  the  most  useful 
part  of  the  manure ;  and  the  ultimate  results  of  this  process 
are  like  those  of  combustion. 

It  18  a  common  practice  among  farmers  to  suffcT  the  farm- 
yard dung  to  ferment  till  the  fibrous  texture  of  the  vegetable 
matter  is  entirely  broken  down,  and  till  the  manure  becomes 
jierfectly  cold,  and  so  soft,  as  to  be  easily  cut  by  the  spade. 

During  the  violent  fermentation  which  is  necessary  for  r^duc* 
ing  farm-yard  manure  to  the  state  in  which  it  is  called  slioti  muck^ 
not  only  a  large  quantity  of  fluid,  but  likewise  of  gaseous  niat- 
ter,  is  lost ;  so  much  so,  that  the  dung  is  reduced  one  half,  or 
two  thirds,  in'weight ;  and  the  principal  elastic  matter  disen- 
gaged is  carbonic  acid,  with  some  ammonia ;  and  both  these,  if 
retained  by  the  moisture  in  the  soil,  as  has  been  stated  before, 
arc  capable  of  becoming  an  useful  nourishment  of  plants. 

In  October  1808,  I  filled  a  large  retort,  capable  of  contain- 
ing tliree  pints  of  water,  with  some  hot  fermenting  manure, 
consisting  principally  of  the  litter  and  dung  of  cattle.  I  ad- 
apted a  small  receiver  to  the  retort,  and  connected  the  whole 
with  a  mercurial  pneumatic  apparatus,  so  as  to  collect  the  con- 
densible  and  elastic  fluids  which  might  rise  from  the  duuir. 
The  receiver  soon  became  lined  with  dew,  and  drops  began,  in 
a  few  hours  ta  trickle  down  the  sides  of  it.     Elastic  fluid  like- 
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wise  was  generated  ;  in  three  days,  35  cubical  inches  had  been 
ibrmcd,  nhich,  when  analyzed,  were  found  to  contain  21  cih 
bical  inches  of  carbonic  acid,  the  remainder  was  hvdrocarbo- 
Tiute,  mixed  with  some  azote,  probably  no  more  than  exibted 
in  the  common  air  in  the  receiver,  l^he  fluid  matter  coHccted 
in  tlie  receiver  at  the  same  time,  amounted  to  nearly  half  an 
oiince.  It  had  a  saline  taste,  and  a  dit^agreeablc  smell,  and  con- 
tained some  acetate  and  carbonate  of  ammoiiia. 

Finding  such  products  given  off  from  fermenting  litter,  I  in- 
troduced the  be;ik  of  another  retort  filled  witli  siniilar  dung, 
very  hot  at  the  time,  into  the  soil  amongst  the  roots""  of  some 
grass  in  the  border  of  a  garden ;  in  less  than  a  week,  a  very 
distinct  eflect  was  produceil  upon  the  grass.  Upon  tlie  spcit 
rkpo«ed  to  the  influence  of  the  matter  disengaged  in  fermenta- 
tion, it  grew  with  much  more  luxuriance  than  the  grasg  in  any 
other  part  of  the  garden. 

licsides  tl)e  disjrijiation  of  gaseous  matter  when  fermentation 
is  pushed  to  tlie  extreme,  there  is  another  disiid vantage  in  th6 
loss  of  htnt^  wliich,  if  excited  in  the  soil,  is  useful  in  promoting 
the  germination  of  the  seed,  and  in  assisting  the  plant  in  the 
first  stage  of  its  growth,  .when  it  is  most  feeble,  and  most  liable 
to  disease:  and  the  fermentation  of  manure  in  the  soil  must 
be  particularly  favourable  to  the  wheat  crop,  in  preserving  a  gi^ 
1 1  ill!  tempenuure  beneath  the  surface  late  in  autumn,  and  du- 
ring winter. 

Again,  it  is  a  general  princij>le  in  chemistry,  that  in  all  cases 
of  decomposition,  substances  combine  much  more  readily  at 
the  moment  of  their  disengagement,  than  after  they  have  been 
perfectly  formed.  And  in  fermentation  beneath  the  soil,  the 
fluid  nuifler  produced  is  applied  instantly,  even  whilst  it  is  warm, 
to  the  organs  of  the  plant,  and  consccjuently  is  more  likely  to 
be  eflicient,  than  in  manure  that  has  gone  through  the  pro- 
cess, and  of  which  all  the  principles  have  entered  into  new  com- 
binations. 

In  the  writings  of  scientific  agriculturists,  a  great  mass  of 
facts  may  be  found  in  favour  of  the  application  of  farm-yard 
<lung  in  a  recent  state.  Mr  Young,  in  his  Essay  on  Manures, 
r.dduces  a  number  of  excellent  authorities  in  support  of  the  plan. 
Many  wiio  doubted,  have  been  lately  convinced ;  and  perhaps 
there  is  1:0  subject  of  investiijation  in  which  there  is  such  a 
union  of  theoretical  and  prncticid  evidence.  I  have  myself, 
witiiiii  the  last  ten  yenrs,  witnessed  a  number  of  distinct  proofs 
<m  the  subject.  I  s-hall  content  myself  with  quoting  that  which 
ought  to  nave,  and  wliich  1  am  sure  will  have,  the  greatrst 
weight  among  agricnlturi>ts.  \\'ithin  the  last  seven  years,  Mr 
c.'oke  has  cntireiy  given  u[>  the  system  iorinerly  adopted  on  hi* 
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farm,  of  applying  fermcmtecl  dun^ ;  and  he  informs  me,  that  his 
crops  have  been  since  as  g(xxl  as  they  ever  were,  and  tliat  hig 
manure  goes  nearly  twice  as  far. 

A  great  objection  ngainst  siighlly  fermented  dung  is,  that 
weeds  spring  up  more  luxuriantly  where  it  h  applied.  If  there 
fire  seeds  carried  out  in  the  dung,  they  certainly  will  germi- 
nate ;  but  it  is  seldom  that  this  con  be  the  case  to  any  extent ; 
and  if  tlie  land  is  not  cleansed  of  weeds,  any  kind  of  manure, 
<i»rnientcd  or  unfermcntod,  will  occasion  their  rapid  growth. 
If  sUghtly  fermented  farm-yard  dung  is  used  as  a  top- dressing 
for  pastures;  the  long  straws  and  untermented  vegetable  matter, 
remaining  on  the  surface  should  be  removed,  as  soon  as  the 
grass  begins  to  rise  vigorously,  by  raking, — and  carried  back  to. 
riie  dunrrhill.  In  this  case,  no  manure  will  be  lost;  and  tjlie 
liU'ihandiy  will  be  at  once  clean  and  economical 

In  cases  where  Farm-3'ard  dung  cannot  be  immediately  ap* 
plied  to  crops  die  destnictive  fermentation  of  it  should  be  pre* 
vented  as  much  as  possible. 

The  surface  should  be  defended  as  much  as  possible  from  tlie. 
oxygcne  of  the  atmosphere.  A  compact  marl,  or  a  tenacious 
clay,  offers  the  best  protection  against  the  air;  and  before  the 
dung  is  covered  over,  or  as  it  were  scaled  up,  it  should  be  dried 
as  much  as  possible.  If  tlie  dung  is  found  at  any  time  to  heat 
strongly,  it  should  be  turned  over,  and  coolal  by  exposure  to 
air. 

Watering  dunghills  is  sometimes  recommended  for  checking 
the  progrt^s  of  fernK'ntation ;  but  this  practice  is  inconsistent 
with  just  chemical  views.  It  may  cool  the  dung  for  a  short  time; 
but  moisture,  as  I  have  before  stated,  is  a  principal  agent  iq 
all  processes  of  decomposiilon.  Dry  fibrous  matter  will  never 
ferment.  Water  is  as  necessary  as  air  to  the  j^.rocess ;  and  to 
supply  it  to  fermenting  dung,  is  to  supply  an  agent  which  will 
hasten  its  decay. 

In  all  case?,  when  dung  is  fermenting,  there  are  simple  tests 
by  which  the  rapidity  of  the  process,  and,  amscquently,  tlie 
injury  done  may  no  discovered. 

It'  a  thermometer,  plunged  into  the  dung,  does  not  rise  to 
above  100*^  of  Fahrenheit,  there  is  little  danger  of  much  aeri- 
form matter  flying  o&l  If  the  temperature  is  higher,  the  dung 
shoidd  be  immediately  sjiread  abroad. 

When  a  piece  of  paper  moistened  in  muriatic  acid,  and  held 
over  the  stcaujs  arising  from  a  dur.ghiil,  gives  dense  fumes,  it  is 
a  certain  test  that  the  decomposition  is  going  too  far;  for  this  in- 
■dicales  that  volatile  alkali  is  disengaged. 
*■     When  dung  is  to  be  preserved  for  any  tinie,  tlie  situation  in 
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whtdi  it  >s  ke;«t  koF  tmpnrtenco.  It  should,  if  poeaiMer  b?(fe> 
fetulKcl  truin  Uin  mn.  To  ]iraiicrve  K  iinijer  hfiailc*  wjukl  Im  of 
l^reat  use  t  or  to  mukc  (he  site  of  a  dunjibill  on  the  nunh  iKlcnr 
a  wsU.  Tbc  floor  4>it  which  the  chine  is  heaped,  shonk),  it'  pos- 
sible, be  pnvcd  wiili'flsl  ftonn ;  and  iberr'  khmild  be-  q  littlo  tn> 
chniiliim  from  tnch  sido  towards  the  roitrt,  in  whirli  there 
itbuuld  bo  drsins  <-^itni!ou-d  witJi  u  itmstt  n-dt,  fumitihed  with  a 
pump,  \^y  which  nny  fluid  mnlter  ma^  Ix.-  coilncicd  fur  tlic  tiw 
of  the  land.  It  too  oftrn  hnpfieas  that  ft  dens^.  mucilif^imin, 
nod  cxij'Kctive  Hitid  ik  xiiAt<n-(l  to  drein  %w»y  from  ibr  dut>;{hlll* 
so  Its  to  hv  entirely  lost  to  the  ionn. 

&rtii  and  road  dung,  nnd  the  gweepiitgs  t^  hwsfS,  maf  be  iH 
tvj^arded  as  composite  nmnurcn:  lite  oonoUtucion  of  thna  it 
iKccKMirily  various,  as  they  &te  derived  from  a  number  of  tU^ 
ferait  substances.  These  muiturrs  Rr«  usually  applied  ta  a  pn>- 
pcr  manner  without  bein^  fcritieutcd. 

Sorrf,  which  it  principally  formed  (ram  the  combufltJnn  of  pk- 
cord,  or  cual,  j^enerally  conuttnt  likcwiso  siihstnnccs  derived  from 
aaimn)  matters.  This  is  a  very  powerful  mnniirv.  ItnfTofdKnin- 
nniiincal  aalts  by  distillation,  and  yields  a  brown  extract  u»  liM 
nter,  of  a  bitter  tnste.  It  likcwiNc  contains  an  cmpvretimatic 
«iL  Its  ^reat  ba.^)s  i*  charcoal,  in  ft  staiv  in  which  it  is  capable 
of  bein^r  rendered  soluble  hy  the  oetiim  of  oxvf^cuc  and  «niter> 
liiiit  iiinnure  is  well  fitted  to  lie  used  in  the  ary  ntule,  tlirown 
into  the  gi'ound  with  tlie  si^cd,  nod  rujuiroa  no  preparatJon. 

•»•  The  sentiments  of  this  celebrated  Chemist,  ennocmiiU; 
theatatein  which  brm-yord  dung  should  be  applinl  to  land, 
will  meet  witli  lew  .lupporters  amon;;  the  famxT*  of  Uiis  port  v( 
the  inland.  Excessive  fermentation  14  no  doubt  lii^ihty  imtirwiu. 
and  18  carefully  guarded  a^in  st  by  nrtentivc  munnser^ ;  but  that 
is  <]uitcAdifii:rem  thing  from  DO  fermentation  aiuil,  or  'adicht 
*  incipient  fermentntion. '  It  ntighl  have  been  expected,  too,  uuA 
•ome  distinction  would  have  been  made  between  the  diBercot 
sorts  of  fiirnj-yard  dung,  and  more  especially  bctw-ecii  ibe 
dilFercnt  crops  to  which  it  h  applied.  To  recommend  long 
fri-sh  dun^  for  u  turnip  field,  for  iniitancc,  tn  tiko  same  manner 
as  for  n  potaioe  crop— for  a  stroiif^  clay,  equally  ns  for  «  Gnciy 
pulverized  light  loam— to  make  nodiQerence  in  the  u>itKciD  wlntn 
jt  is  applied,  whether  June  or  December— aSbrd  evidence  of  iur 
coii&ioerate  gencraiizfttion,  not  obtained  from  a  cinltipliri^  of 
experiments,  but  hastily  and  ntshiy  adopted  from  n  very  intpcf* 
feet  knowledge  of  nctually  CMtablitihcd  facte.  There  is  scarcdjr « 
larmcr  who  grows  turnips  extensively,  thai  is  not  nnder  n  oc^ 
i-CEsity,  almokl  evefy  year,  to  apply  a  portion  of  long  fr&h  dung 
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sn  to  the  Tery  same  field  in  which  his  <  short  muck'  .is  used ; 
I  the  very  dnll,  or  part  of  a  drilli  where  the  two  kinds  meet, 
V  be  distinctly  pointed  out  throughout  the  whole  season, 
aaterer  may  be  found  '  in  the  writings  of  scientific  agricul- 
iirists'  in  favour  of  fi'esh  farm-yard  dung,  experience  may 
use  a  doubty  wheth^  it  will  often  be  found  in  their  crops,  ana.- 
Lhe  state  of  their  fidds. — We  bog  leave  to  call  the  attention  of 
b  of  our  readers  as  combine  practice  with  science,  to  thU. 
y  interesting  subject ;  and  it  is  with  a  view  to  their  remarket- 
t  we  have  transcribed  these,  as  we  think,  exceptionable  sen- 
ents,  from  a  truly  valuable  and  ingenious  work.         Con. 
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the  Comparative  Produce  <^  Land  when  in  Grass, .  and  unier 

alternate  Rotations. 

It  has  been  the  object  of  tlie  Board  of  Agriculture*  for 
le  time  past,  to  ascertain  the  comparative  produce  of  arable 
d  when  m  grass  and  in  tillage,  or  under  permanent  pasture 
1  convertible  husbandry*  in  r^ard  to  human  food,  and  a)$Q 
other  respects.  By  the  result  of  this  inquiry,  it  was  hoped 
it  die  relative  proportion  of  grass  and  tilbigc  land,  the  best 
culated  for  the  sustenance  and  the  prosperity  of  this  country, 
grht  be  ascertained.  Several  communications  have  been  made 
the  Board  on  this  interesting  subject,  some  of  which  havQ 
^n  printed.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  still  a  want  of  ex<- 
iments  upon  which  any  just  calculation  must  be  founded  ; 
1  the  President  of  the  Bouxl  has  tlicrefore  judged  it  necessary 
circulate,  amongst  a  number  of  his  correspondents,  certain 
:«ric6,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  further  information.  As 
s  quite  evident  that  no  change  can  be  cflected,  or  ought  to  be 
ommended,  that  cannot  be  shown  to  be  consistent  with  the 
erests  of  proprietors  and  farmers,  as  well  as  with  that  of  the 
blic,  it  will  be  necessary  to  prove  that  these  two  interests  are 
nbined  in  the  practices  that  may  be  recommended.  Besides 
»arate  answers  to  the  following  queries,  which  are  somewhat 
ferent  fi-om  those  of  the  President,  any  essays  or  dissertations, 
bracing  a  more  enlarged  view  of  the  subject  of  the  inquiry* 
1  be  very  acceptable.  For  these  reasons,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
d  them  inserted  in  your  first  Number.     And  am,  &c. 
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S6 1         Questions  regarding  Urast  Lands  and  Live  Stdcim     Aug, 

Qftestions  regarding  Grass  Lands  and  Live  Sioci^ 

I.  The  Dairy. 

1.  What  is  the  soil,  and  what  the  age  of  pasture,  best  adapted 
to  a  dairy  stock  ? 

2.  Wliat  is  the  produce  in  milk,  in  butter,  and  in  cheese,  per 
cow,  for  the  summer's  grass  only  ? 

S.  What  extent  of  such  pasture  is  required  for  one  cow  ? 

4.  What  kinds  of  food  are  required  for  winter ;  and  what  the 
'  extent  of  land  for  producing;  it  ? 

5.  What  is  the  additional  produce  per  cow  in  winter  ? 

6.  What  is  the  value  of  the  produce  per  cow  for  a  whole  year, 
including  milk,  bntter  and  cheese,  veal  and  pork  ? 

7.  What  is  the  value  of  ihc  food  consumed  throughout  the  year, 
distinguishing  between  summer's  pasture  and  winter's  food  ? 

8.  Do  cows,  fed  upon  cut  j::^recn  foocf,  yield  as  jpuch  milk,  bntter 
and  cheese,  as  if  they  had  been  kept  on  suitable  pastures, 
and  allowed  abundance  of  food  ? 

9.  How  much  land  will  produce  green  food  in  summer  for  one 
cow,  when  used  in  soiling  ? 

10.  What  extent  of  the  same  land,  and  carrj-ing  the  same  grass- 
es, would  be  required  for  a  cow,  if  pastured  on  it  ? 

11.  If  cows  yield  less  produce  when  soiled,  and  if  tliey  at  the 
same  time  consume  the  produce  of  less  land,  than  when  pas- 
tured ;  whether  is  it  more  adviseable,  upon  a  due  attention 
to  all  circumstance^,  to  keep  a  larger  stock  of  cows  for  soiling, 
or  a  smaller  stxK'k  for  pasturing  ? 

12.  What  soils  and  pastures  are  tlie  best  adapted  for  milk,  for 
butter,  and  for  cheese,  respectively  ? 

13.  At  a  distance  from  a  large  town,  whether  is  it  more  pro- 
fitable to  convert  the  milk  into  butter  and  skim-milk  cheese, 
or  into  sweet- milk  cheese  ? 

TT    r. '  "  r  S  ^'  ^^^'^  ^"^^  fattened  on  the  same  land. 
'  "  1^2,  Purchased  lean,  and  sold  fat. 

As  all  the  preceding  queries,  except  the  two  last,  seem  to  be 
applicable  to  cattle  mutatis  juutandis^  they  are  here  referred  to. 

12.  Whether  is  it  more  profitable,  upon  arable  land,  to  breed 

and  fatten  cattle,  or  to  fatten  only  r 
]  3.  What  are  the  soils  and  pastures  for  which  cattle  should  be 

preferred  to  a  dairy  stock,  and  to  a  sheep  stock  ? 
ll-.  Whether  is  it  more  profitable  for  the  public  and  for  the 

fanner,  to  bring  cattle  to  market  fat  when  rising  4  years  old, 

or  sooner  if  possible,  or  to  work  them  for  3  years,  and  *ell 
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them  fiit  when  rising  7  ?  What  is  the  difference  of  weighty 
and  value  of  beef,  at  these  two  periods  ?  What  the  extent 
and  value, of  the  produce  consumed  in  these  three  years? 
And  wliat  the  value  of  the  ox's  labour  for  the  same  period^ 
estimating  it  by  the  expense  of  labour  performed  by  horses  ?! 

15.  Are  oxen  capable  of  all  sorts  of  work  required  by  the  farm- 
er ?  and  is  there  any  instance  of  horses  having  been  entirely 
laid  aside  in  the  r^ular  management  of  an  arable  fiurm^  at  a 
distance  from  manure  and  markets  ? 

16.  If  oxen  are  only  fit  far  partial  or  occasional  labour,  would 
it  be  profitable  to  do  part  of  the  labour  with  oxen,  and  the 
remainder  with  horses  ?  What  sort  of  labour  are  oxen  best 
fitted  to  execute  ?  Suppose  a  farm  requires  six  ploughs,  has 
a  thrashing  mill  wrought  by  water,  wind,  or  steam,  and  is 
distant  from  5  to  15  miles  from  markets,  manure,  and  fuel; 
Would  it .  be  an  advantage  to  have  two  of  these  ploughs 
worked  by  oxen,  or  to  perform  the  whole  labour  with  horses 

only  ? 

17.  If  a  farm  contains  a  portion  of  land  upon  which  it  is  found 
profitable  to  breed  cattle,  and  if  there  is,  at  the  same  time, 
any  considerable  proportion  of  coarse,  tough  sward,  to  be 
ploughed, -and  also  a  thrashing-mill  worked  by  animal  pow- 
er;  to  what  extent  should  the^e  circumstances  induce  a  pre* 
ference  to  the  labour  of  oxen  ? 

18.  In  the  op{x>site  circumstances,  when  the  whole  farm  is  al- 
ternately under  white  and  green  crops,  and  when  oxen  must 
be  bougiit  and  trained  for  labour;  is  labour  performed  cheaper 
by  oxen  than  by  horses  ? 

III.    Sl£EEP. 

The  first  7  queries  will,  with  obvious  alterations,  apply  to  this 
kind  of  live  stock. 

8.  Whether  is  it  more  profitable,  upon  arable  lands,  to  breed 
and  fatten  sheep,  or  to  fatten  only  ? 

9.  What  are  the  soils  and  pastures  for  which  sheep  should  be 
preferred  to  a  dairy  stock,  and  to  fattening  cattle  r 

10.  Should  sheep  be  grazed  along  with  dairy  stock,  or  with  fat- 
tening cattle  ?     If  so,  in  what  proportion  ? 

1 1.  For  what  reasons  has  a  mixed  grazing  stock  been  considered 
the  most  profitable  ? 

V2.  What  proportion  is  there  between  sheep,  and  fattening  cat- 
tle, and  dairy  cows  in  milk,  in  the  consumption  of  pasture  ? 

13.  Is  tlie  proportion  the  same  between  sheep  and  cattle  when 
(ed  on  turnips  ?         ..  ... 
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*,*  The  queries  inorc  immeilialrlv  appticalife  to  Innds'in  d^ 
U^,  Rlinll  l)e  pi'CM^iited  ui  nvxl  Ntunbvr.  In  lite  mean  tiiac, 
we  shall  be  fdml  to  see  HtaienteiiU  oC  (lie  ciuniitity  or  v<^«uUt 
snd  nntmiit  KhkI  produord  (rrmi  rolMtion^  ol  tour  hihI  of  lix 
yenn,  ((iHtiiifiiiiHtiiaj;;  lite  ainoutit  of  the  hamc  eoiLiuaipliaa, 
Slid  that  of  llie  disptwcabte  produce,  ihai  thity  ninj"  be  utit- 
pitred  with  oLli«r«  wu  huva  ii«^i  itpplicsble  both  lo  land  m  pe^ 
mancnt  pnsture,  and  under  die  ooiumuu  fidd  ccwne  of  tvf 
crop»  nud  a  faiiav^—Qm' 


a  MAGAZINE. 
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Etvorl  from  the  S'Urt  Committee  app'anted  to  intfrnre 
fcbUN  TttAoe  »/■  fAf  Uattcd  Khi^iliim.     Ordcrtd  hff  tJtt', 
^  Comniuui  ia  be  printedi  l\tb  itffly  1813. 

**  The  St'lrct  Committee  np^viiiitcd  to  int^tiin;  Sntn  Uie  cam 
tt&de  of  the  L'nitvd  Kingdom,  and  to  ii^rmt  thtiir  olMrvMitms 
toj^ether  with  their  opinion  tVicK^upon  to  ihe  House,  aoA  who 
were  c3npoHer«d  lu  ivgion,  ifio  iiiimnui  nf  ihc  nvidence  ukdn 
betijre  theiDi  huve  examined  the  nia(ter«  to  them  relvrret^  and 
luLvn  at^reed  up(»i  the  r^)wiitf[  Repoht. 

Tile  rrturni,  \A  the  vxp*>rtf-  and  imports,  add  nvcrsgc  prim 
of  cofn  lor  tJje  laul  tw«nv-<ii»e  yiiw.-',  wbicd  vmVn  t>rcx«iiled  tu 
the  Hou^  on  the  l?tli  Marcli  fii»l,  Bi-st  aitriteted  tiie  aUentioo 
of  your  Committee) ,       ,     . 

Fjroni  Ihoie  it  jippcwrs  th;rt  the  xt\»v  of  riiroif;n  cam  impurt- 
«il  iuto  GrMt  Britain  ditring  Duit  {>eriod,  HL^jurdiitg  to  the  a- 
venigem!)i'|uit'.|}i'ici">,niiKniiard  to  JS,';;l4,13.7i  j  lliat  thesvcr- 
flrac  prico  (ii' llip  iiwru-ler  tif  wlicHt,  iifr  the  wime  pwiod,  hiM 
bill)  77>.  3dj;  ajiii  thatlheiiycrago  prictt  of  it,  for  ate  bac  four 
ycurai  hiisi  licert  ID^k.  j^(1. 

Your  C-ouinijttce  arc  uf  o^Inkm,  that»o  grrtiil  tidcgreoofife* 
pendeiice  on  foreiifii  countnca  fox  n  tiifTicicnt  mpniy  of  food, 
luid  GO  great  un  Kuvitncti  in  tlau  price  of  wlii^at  nn  in  nrreUv  prov- 
«I|  rctjuire  the  interposition  of  PitrUiiiueni  witliuut  furtnn  dc- 
b}')  in  order  ili»t  some  remedy  may  be  applied  to  cvihi  uf  such 
great  nrcjudit^e  lu  tbv  public  wi-lttire. 

Ujidur  this  unpreiiiiiuii,  and  with  a  view  of  uxcertuiiiin^  vbat 
meaMurex  it  would  bcGOine  your  Committee  to  pro|Haie,  aa  bat 
eal'cnliitcd  to  induce  our  own  p<,<(tpt(>  to  ralKc  a  suftictcnt  supply 
lor  tlieniaclveii  Imm  their  owH'  xoil,  ond  at  die  luuue  tinio  lu  i^ 
iltwe  (be  price*  of  corn,  tbty  Imvo  examined  into  the  nicuu 
which  the  United  Kingdom   possesses  of  growing  mors  ^ 
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and  into  Uiosc  Inws  which  from  time  to  time  have  been  made 
ibr  regulatini;  the  corn  trade. 

-  In  order  to  ascertain  the  means  of  growing  more  corn,  cer- 
tain queries  lyere  communicated  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
and  to  the  Fanning  Society  of  Ireland,  which,  together  with  the 
answers  that  have  been  returned  to  them,  are  given  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. Your  Committee  also  judged  it  expeitient  to  examine 
more  particularly  into  the  circumstances  of  Ireland,  in  conse- 

Jiiencc  of  the  new  and  peculiar  character  which  that  part  of  the 
Jnited  Kingdom  has  of  Inte  filled  as  a  tillage  country. 
The  result  of  their  inquiries  is  as  follows. 
In  regard  to  Great  Britain, — ^that  there  has  been  a  great  in- 
crease of  tillage  during  the  last  ten  years  ; — that  the  land  now  in 
tillage  is  capable  of  being  made  much  more  productive,  by  the 
extension  of  the  improved  system  of  cultivation  j — and  that  much 
laud  now  in  grass  is  fit  to  be  converted  into  tillage. 

The  Answers  of  the  Farming  Society  of  Ireland  to  the  Que- 
ries of  the  Committee,  show  tliat  there  has  been  a  very  consi- 
derable increase  of  tillage  in  that  country  in  the  course  of  the 
last  ten  years,  e^imated,  by  many  skilful  persons,  at  nearly  one 
fourth  ;  tliat  the  land  already  in  tillage  is  capable  of  being  ren- 
dered much  more  productive ;  that  the  s;une  land  in  some 
parts,  upon  which  formerly  seven  Ixirrels  of  wheat  the  acre  was 
considered  a  good  return,  now  yields,  by  better  management, 
(without  the  loss  of  two  seasons'  rent  and  labour  under  the  sys-« 
tem  of  open  fallow),  at  least  ten  barrels  the  acre ;  and  tnat 
there  are  very  considerable  tracts  of  land  now  in  grass  fit  to  be 
converted  into  tillage  2  almost  all  tlie  meadows  and  pastures 
which  arc  dry  and  free  from  rock  !)eing  capable  of  pro<lucing 
a  crop  of  lea-oats  with  one  plougliing,  and  of  bein^  made  pro- 
ductive afterwards  by  rotation  crops  in  the  usual  way. 

The  evidence  of  several  pci'sons  well  acquainted  with  Irelanii 
concurs  in  proving^  that  the  tillage  of  Ireland  has  of  late  years 
increased  very  much,  and  is  capable  of  being  still  further  in- 
creased. Of  the  actual  practicable  increase,  it  is  impossible  to 
form  any  correct  opinion ;  but  when  all  tlu»  various  circumstan- 
c^s  are  taken  into  consideration,  which  exist  in  Ireland  favour- 
able to  suoh  an  increase,  the  production  of  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  corn  may  be  expocieil  than  would  be  sufficient  to 
provide  for  the  avcr:igc  deficiency  (calcu^ated  upon  the  import- 
ation for  the  last  ton  years)  of  the  produce  of  this  country  to 
supply  its  own  wants. 

1  he  fertility  of  the  soil;  the  fitness  of  the  clima'o:  the  a- 
fciindancc  of  limestone  and  limestone-grr.vcl ;  th?  cheapness  gf 
Vol.  XIV.  NO.  55.  V 
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kbour  ;  and  the  general  convenience  of  water-carriage ;  toge^ 
ther  with  the  progress  made  in  the- course  of  a  few  years  in  ex- 
tending and  improving  the  cultivation  of  tlie  land ; — ^form  the 
most  complete  proof  of  the  ability  of  Ireland  to. become  emi- 
nently serviceable  to  this  country,  by  affording  to  its  great  ma- 
nufacturing population  abundance  of  all  kinds  of  food  at  mode« 
rate  prices.  For  the  great  supply  of  Irish  corn  will  not  only 
lower  its  price,  but  contribute  to  the  conversion  of  much  land 
in  Enghjui,  now  under  com,  into  cultivation  for  food  for  sheep 
and  caliie,  and  thus  ailow^  of  milk  and  butcher's  meat  being 
sold  "^t  nuich  lov/cr  ]; rices  than  they  can  l>e  sold  for,  while  the 
Cjuanlitv  of  hmd  applicable  to  this  soii;  of  produce  is  limited,  as 
it  i\o^'  is,  by  the  scanty  supply,  and,  consequently,  high  price 
of  corn. 

The  following  comjiarison  of  the  prices  of  corn  in  Ireland, 
conplcd  with  the  value  of  c(n*n  exported  from  thence  in  the  last, 
year,  amounting  to  2,9r^8, 180/.  a flbrd  a  striking  practical  illus- 
tration of  the  foregoing  reasoning. 

April  181i.\     April  181*. 

The  liighcbt  price  of  wheat  p.  barrel  of 

20  stone  was  -  83s.  —  60s. 
of  barley  p.  barrel  of  16  st.  44s,  —  29s. 
of  oats  p.  barrel  of  14  st.      31s.     —     23s. 

It  is  wortliy  of  observation  how  miich  larger  the  proportion 
of  corn  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  Ireland  is  to  the  whole 
of  the  corn  imported  into  Great  Britain  in  the  last  five  years, 
than  it  was  in  die  preceding  sixteen  years. 

In  the  last  five  years  the  value  of  the  whole  imported  was 
18,931', 359/. ;  of  tins  was  Irish  corn,  6,507, S8l/.,  being  some- 
thing more  than  one  thir..  <^f  the  whole. 

In  the  preceding  sixteon  y:.  .•  •';  i  value  of  the  whole  import- 
ed was  54-,  '..'TZ.  ;  of  this  was  Irish  corn,  8,379,027/.,  being 
616,0"5/.  liiore  ir.i;.  •.  ne  seventh  of  the  whole. 

U:*on  the  whole,  it  a]>])ears  to  your  Committee  to  be  a  fair 
prarticnl  inference  to  draw  from  this  inquiry  into  die  means 
which  these  countries  possess  of  growing  an  additional  quantity  of 
com,  that  they  are  able  to  produce  as  much  more  corn,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  which  they  already  ^row,  as  would  relieve  them  from 
the  necessity  of  continuing  in  any  degree  dependent  for  a  sup- 
ply on  foreign  countries. 


Your  Committee  having  thus  disposed  of  the  first  heacf  of  tlie 
inquiry,  which  they  have  conceived  it  to  be  their  duty  to  eiitttr 
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upon,  how  proceed  to  take  a  general  review  of  the  other  pait 
of  it,  viz.  the  laws  for  regulating  the  corn  trade. 

The  act  15  Car.  II.  cap.  7.  (anno  16(53)  gave  freedom  to  the 
inland  corn-trade,  and  perhaps  contributed  more,  both  to  the 
plentiful  supply  of  the  h6me  market,  and  to  the  incfease  of  til- 
lage, than  any  other  law  on  the  statute  book. 

By  the  act  22  Car.  H.  cap.  13.  (anno  IGTO)  the  importa- 
tion of  wheat,  whenever  the  price  in  the  home  market  did  not 
exceed  5ds.  4d.  the  quarter,  was  subjected  to. a  duty  of  1 6s.  the 
quarter,  and  to  a  duty  of  «s.  whenever  the  price  did  not  exceed 
4/.,  and  to  the  duty  of  5s.  4rd.  the  quarter,  whenever  the  prirc 
exceeded  4/.        ' 

The  average  price  of  wheat  for  20  years  preceding  1666,  was 
27.  17s.  54d. ;  for  20  years  subsequent,  'J/.  6s.  3d. 

By  the  act  f2  Car.  II.  cap.  4.  the  exportatiori  of  c<^rn  was 
permitted,  whenever  the  price  of  wheat  aid  not  exceed  40s.  the 

auarter,  and  that  of  other  grain  in  proportion.  By  the  15th  of 
le  same  King,  this  liberty  was  extended  (ill  the  price  of  wheat 
exceeded  48s.  the  quarter ;  and  by  the  22d  to  all  higher  prices^ 
a  poundage,  indeed,  was  to  be  paid  to  the  King  upon  such  ex- 
portation. But  all  grain  was  rated  so  low  in  the  book  of  nites, 
that  this  poinidage  amounted  only  upon  wheat  to  u  shilling, 
upon  oats  to  fourpence,  and  upon  all  other  grain  to  sixpence  the 
quarter.  By  the  act  of  the  1st  of  William  and  Mary,  this  small 
duty  was  virtually  taken  off,  whenever  the  price  of  wheat  did 
not  ekceed  48s.  the  quarter  j  and  by  the  1  Itfi  artd  12th  of  Wil- 
liam the  Third,  c.  20.  it  was  expressly  taken  off  at  all  higher 
prices. 

Tlie  ist  M'ill.  St.  1.  c.  12.  gave  a  bounty  of  5s.  the  quarter 
on  every  quarter  of  wheat  exported,  s6  ioitg  as  the  price  was  at 
or  below  48s.  tlie  quarter. 

These  several  laws  together  formed  a  system  for  regulating  the 
corn-trade,  upon  the  principles  of  restraining  importation,  a\\\ 
encouraging  exportation;  and,  under  this  system,  the  corn- 
trade  continued  till  1765. 

How  far  it  was  succcf^sful,  the  following  tabk  will  prove. 


y  2  A  Tablb 
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A  Tablk  showing  the  Averao*  PnicEs  of  Midbliwo  Wheat 
per  Statute  Quarter ;  the  Average  Excess  of  the  Exports 
of  every  sort  of  Corn,  Flour^  and  Meal^  the  Average 
Imports  of  the  Same,  &om  16^7  incluaivey  to  i764  indur 


sive. 


PERTODS. 


5  years,  ending  1701. 

6  ditto 1707. 

4  ditto  .  f  .  .  .  .  1711. 
4  ditto 1715. 

4  ditto 1719. 

5  ditto 1724. 

5  ditto 1720. 

r>  ditto 1734. 

5  ditto 1739. 

5  ditto .  .  1744. 

5  ditto.  . .  :  .  .  1T*9. 
5  ditto  ......  175'l'. 

,^  ditto  ......  1759. 

5  ditto 1764* 


The  Price 

of  AVhcat 

per  Statute 

Quarter. 


The  Excess 
of  Exports 


Qss. 
139,866 
289,304 
299,367 
453,986 
485,852 
532,732 
216,643 
468,844 
597,462 
44(5,378 
932,593 
1,080,067 
273,805 
696,117 


The  Escev 
of  Impcntk 


Average    . 

lii  1765,  and  each  of  the  seven  following  years,  laws  were 
made  prohibiting  tlie  exportation  of  corn,  and  allowing  the  im- 
portation of  corn,  duty  five;  and,  in  1773,  the  act  13  Geo.  111. 
c.  43.  was  passed,  wliich  established  a  new  system,  with  regard 
to  the  corn  laws. 

By  this  statute,  the  high  diities  imposed  by  22  Car.  11.  cap. 
13.  were  taken  off,  so  soon  as  the  price  of  middling  wheat  rose 
to  48s.  the  (jiiarter ;  and  the  bounty  of  5s.  upon  the  exporta- 
tion of  wheat,  ceased  so  soon  as  the  price  rose  to  44s.  tlie  quar- 
ter, instead  of  48s.,  tlie  price  at  which  it  ceased  by  the  act  1st 
William  and  Mary,  st.  1.  c.  12. 

The  continuation  of  the  foregoing  Table  will  show  how  far 
the  new  system  which  commenced  with  the  annual  act  of  1765, 
and  of  tlie  following  years,  has  been  as  successful  as  the  oIU 
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system,  in  securing  a  sulBcient  supply 
prices. 


of  com  at  moderate 


F£tlI(!>D& 

?ri(ie  of 

Wheals  per 

StAtiite 

Quarter. 

Excess  of 
T    Exports 

Excess  of 
Imports. 

3  years,  ending  1769. 

ditto 1774. 

ditto 1779. 

ditto i7iB4. 

ditto 178?. 

ditto 1794. 

&       D. 
43      2 

47     9i 
fO     9 
*5,     9i 
43     3 
47     2 

III  1  1  1  1 

223,184 
276,206 
290,595 
185,906 
198,716 
1,145,584 

1         .• 

267  11 

Average  price  per  quarter 

44     7 

In  1791,  a  new  general  com  law  was  .made,  the  Slst  Gea  III, 
C.  30. 

By  this  statqte,  Ae  high  duty  on  importation  was  to  be  paid 
while  the  price  of  middling  wheat  was  under  506. ;  when  it  was 
at  50s.,  but  under  54s«,  there  was  payable  on  importation  2s«  6d: 
the  quarter ;  and,  when  at  or  aboye  54s:.,  sixpence  the.quarter. 

By  this  statute,  the  bounty  of  5s.  was  given  on  expojrtation, 
when  the  price  of  wheat  was  under  44s. ;  and  exportatira  was 
prohibited  when  it  was  at  or  above  46^. 

It  appears  from  the  corn  returns  laid  before  the  House  this 
session,  that  12,553,587  quarters  of  foreign  corn,  and  2,693,461 
cwt.  of  foreign  meal  and  flour,  (exclusive  of  Irish  corn  and 
flour),  amounting  in  value  to  37,613,435/.,  were  imported  from 
1702  to  1803,  both  inclusive ;  and  that  the  average  price  of  tlie 
quarter  of  wheat  for  this  period  was  68s.  5d. 
.  In  1804  a  new  law  was  passed,  which  is  still  in  force,  and  by 
which  the  high  duty  on  importation  is  to  be  paid,  till  the  price 
of  wheat  is  63s.  the  quarter ;  when  at  that  price,  but  under 
66s.,  there  is  payable  a  duty  of  2s.  6d.  the  quarter ;  when  at  oir 
above  66s.,  a  duty  of  sixpence  the  quarter. 

By  this  statute  a  bounty  of  5s.  is  paid  on  exportation,  if  the 
price  of  wheat  is  at  or  under  48s.  the  quarter ;  and  exportation, 
is  prohibited  when  it  is  at  or  above  54s. 

It  appears  from  tlie  same  returns,  that  in  the  nine  years  from 
1*804  to  1812,  both  inclusive,  there  has  been  imported  5,883,844 
ijuarters  of  foreij^  corn,  1,905^061  cwt.  of  foreign  flour'  (exdu- 
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fcivo  of  Iri4i  corn  and  fiour),  ftmoiintinp  in  value  to  21  ,OCI,70(U.j 
and  that  tli?  average  price  of  the  qiunter  of  wheat  during  that 
period  U  8»s.  lid. 

This  Ticview  of  llie  Corn  Laws  shows,  that  kg  lung  as  the 
Fys'to-.ii  of  restrain inc:  iniportntion,  and  encouraging  exportation, 
na**  persevered  in,  Great  Britain  not  only  supplied  herself^  but 
oxjiorted  a  com-idcrriMe  tjiKntity  of  corn ;  and  also  that  the 
piices  y/ere  steady  ami  nuulerato. 

l\4at  Finrc  that  system  was  abandoned,  and  durinir  the  whole 
period  of  tlie  continuance  of  the  system  that  was  substituted  iu 
its  place,  of  encourncjing  importation  and  restraining  exporta- 
tion, that  is,  from  17G5  to  the  present  time,  Great  l^tain  has 
not  only  not  supplied  herself,  but  has  imported -\'flst  quantities 
from  foreign  countries;  ami  also  that  the  price  has  been  pro- 
'j^ressively  advancing  iVom  an  average  of  33s.  3d.  the  quarter  of 
wheat  fr.r  G8  years,  under  the  old  system,  to  an  average  of 
8.Ss.  1  id  for  tiie  lartt  nine  vears  under  the  new  one. 

Tiiv  various  evils  v/Iiich  bHong  to  so  great  an  importation 
from  foreign  countries,  to  so  great  ah  expenditure  of  our  mo- 
ney, in  promoting  the  improvement  and  cuLlvation  of  those 
countries,  at  the  loss  of  a  similar  extent  of  improvement  and 
rullivalion  of  our  own,  and  to  the  e:^tablishc»d  high  prices  of 
corn,  are  so  numerous  ami  so  m.isehievous,  that  every  one  will 
rend  11  v  ;illow  thev  are  deservin";  of  the  serious  attention  of  Par- 
liiimvnt.  In  respect  to  the  proper  remedy  to  be  apphed,  con- 
.*siderable  light  is  tlirown  upon  the  subject  by  the  strong  coinci- 

tlfuce  ofplentv  and  low  I'/icos  v.Itli  a  svstem  of  restricted  im- 
I        •-  >  » 

portation  ;  and  of  scanty  supply  and  hi;ih  prices  with  the  con- 
trary systen>.  This  forcibly  points  out  the  expediency  of  re- 
rurrinri:  to  the  ]>"i.:ti;>!j*-  of  tliose  laws  which  were  so  beneficint 
iu  jiractice  from  the  time  of  their  commencement  in  1670,  till 
their  abandonment  in  I7{>5. 

Tl:c  converne^y  of  this  vic^w  of  ihe  Covw  Trade  is  furihcr 
borne  out  In'  v  liat  luis  h\A\  occinnvl  l:i  rv^;r:rd  to  it,  in  con- 
M  CjLience  ol  tlu' conlincr.tnl  system  of  tl>e  i-\onch  Cxovernmeut. 
For  m«i.«v  vorrs  ;")revii>iis  to  tlie  c.st.ibli^liinix  <^f  this  svstem,  the 
trade  in  .<;r::in  between  tl'.is  ci?imirv  anc^  the  continent  was  vir- 
tualiv  a  Wkc  trade,  'ihe  L-jv.s  !(:r  reii^niatiuGt  and  restraining; 
it  l>eing  wlii^iiv  inoncrjtive,  in  eort.-vwucnce  of  the  high  prices. 
lv.!l  none  of  ihoso  irJvii!.Kit:i'<  wc-re  liie  result,  which  lho?e  who 
a(!v:)?'itj  ill?  ^riucinlo  of  a  ixvi^  tr:^!o  assume  to  bL^lonflr  to  it : 
ior  t'le  iiiviorts  of  grr.i:!,  as  wiii  iis  the  pricvs  of  it,  went  on 
iT'p.dii.iliv  iijcroiis;::.^.  V/Ii-jt!  the  co;:tinental  svJtiMn  j'iut  an  cnil 
»'>  all  connncrcuJ  Kitc/coiii'ic  v»!:ij  i:;.>ae  cMiii'i'i;.-^  bx^iu  VihicU 
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com  \^  usually  imported  into  Great  Britain,  except  through 
the  means  of  licenses,  and  thus  imposed  great  difficulties  upon 
the  importation  of  foreign  corn ;  thougli  the  prices  continued 
to  advance,  tlie  quantity  of  com  grown  in  consequence  of  this 
advance  in  price,  and  of  the  steadiness  of  the  price,  particular- 
ly in  Ireland,  has  been  so  much  greater  than  it  was  before,  for 
ni&ay  years,  that  the  supply  in  the  last  year  was  equal  to  the 
consumption  for  the  first  time  since  1 TG^.  For  the  value  of 
corn  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1812,  to  foreign 
countries,  amounts  to  1,493,229/.,  while  the  value  of  foreign 
com  imported  amounts  to  1,213,850/. 

This  circumstance,  which  can  only  1)6  fairly  traced  to  the 
restricted  importation,  seems  to  your  Committee  to  place  the 
question  bejKmd  all  doubt  of  whioi  of  the  two  systems,  a  free 
or  restricted  trade,  is  the  best ;  and  to  corroborate  most  con- 
dusively  the  general  inference  already  drawn  from  the  review  of 
the  coru-lfiws  and  corn-trade  fi^om  1670  to  the  present  time. 

As  rt  appears  to  your  Committee,  tliat  if  the  regulating  price 
for  allowing  importation  is  made  a  very  high  one,  it  is  toe  best 
possible  protection  the  grower. can. have,  they  do  not  conceive 
it  will  be  expedient  tx>  continue  the  bounty  on  the  exportation 
of  corn :  At  tJie  some  time  they  recommeud  most  strongly  that 
the  free  exportation  of  it  should  be  allowed  to  all  countries,  till 
the  price  becomes  what  may  be  considered  a  very  high  one. 
•  Your  Committee  cannot  comprehend  the  policy  of  encourag- 
ing the  importation  of  corn  into  these  countries,  as  attempted 
by  the  existing  laws,  from  our  North  Aiherican  possessions, 
while  the  nalui*al  market  for  it  is  dearly  in  our  West  India 
Islands. 

Upon  the  same  principles  which  have  influenced  your  Com- 
mittee tliroughout  this  Report,  tiicy  think  it  right  to  advise  tlie 
prohibition  of*  the  importation  of  foreign  flour  and  meal.  Such 
a  measure  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  our  own  millers,  who 
are  deserving  of  every  protection,  as  being  that  class  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  corn-trade,  whose  capital  and  intelligence 
arc  of  tlie  greatest  service  in  all  scarce  years,  in  so  regulating 
the  consumption,  that  it  shall  approach  to  the  true  proportion 
to  the  supply.  Besides,  sudi  a  pr4>liibition  having  been  die  law 
in  Ireland  for  some  years;  and  great  benefit  having  been  de« 
rived  from  it,  as  the  same  policy  should  prevail  in  both  coun- 
tries, it  is  certainly  more  adviaciblc  to  adopt  it  here,  than  re- 
|ieal  it  there,  with  a  view  of  an  ns^imibtion  of  the  laws  of  both 
countries,  which,  in  this  as  well  as  in  all  other  cases,  in  the  o- 
p'nion  of  your  Coniniittee,  ought  to  be  the  governing  principle 
uf  legislation  for  all  pai'ls  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Your  Committee  recommend  the  fi)]lowing  Reftolutiona  to  the 
House,  Mrhich  they  have  framed  according  to  the  form  of  the 
Resolutions  adopteid  by  the  Committee  of  the  whole  House  in 
1804.  If  adopted,  they  will  give  effect,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
Ccmmittoe,  to  those  pnnciples  which  long  and  comparative  ex- 
perience hns  fully  proved  to  be  the  best  calculated  to  render  ui 
indc'pcudenl  of  foreign  countries,  and  preserve  the  prices  of  com 
at  the  Gume  time  both  steady  find  moderate. 

Isty  That  it  is  expedient,  that  so  much  of  an  Act  of  the  44tli 
year  of  the  rc'iirn  of  hi-;  present  Majesty  as  regulates  the  prices 
at  which  corn,  grain,  malt,  meal,  and  flour,  may  be  exportea  fliom 
the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  foreign  corn,  grain,  meal  atid  flouTi 
may  hv  irirportcd  into  the  I -nited  Kingdom,  and  also  the  duties 
and  luiurftitb  jiayable  thereon,  be  repealed. 

'J./,  Tliat  it  is  expedient  that  Ireland  should  be  divided  into 
four  nii!rit!nic  distrxts,  and  four  inland  districts;  and  that  the. 
pri(Ts  (;!'  corn  nnd  grain  within  them  should  be  taken  and  re- 
turncil  to  iht*  Receiver  of  Corn  llcturns^  in  like  manner  as  in 

3//,  'i'hat  it  is  cx;h  (h'eiit,  th.?t  the  importation  and  exportation 
of  corn,  ^'rain,  meal  f.nd  ihnu-y  shoulc!  be  regulated  by  the  ag- 
jirrt'Ui' te  avtraue  price  (»f  corn  and  graiji  in  the  whole  of  the 
i\v#^ivv  haMiiiiM*  districts  of  England  and  Wales,  the  four  map 
riiiiite  districts  of  {Scotland,  and  die  four  maritime  districts  of 
Irciaiid. 


i///,  'lliiit 


If  above  7;.  quarter 


Wlicr.t. 


J\\c 


l?e3s  and 
Uians. 


r>7  7 


Enrley,  Beer 
or  IJigR,  or 

\i:M  made 
*r<»m  l$;ir]i»y, 
ViLCT  or  liisS' 


ii. 


Oat?. 


^  But  ir.::t  *is«»  iii'0\'*  ?  rJflr/-:i;'i}/<'  lui'  p/i.'is  Irjf  re 


31  0 


he 
er 


t.hiin  1st  IVbniary  !.'.•)  .  ;.;  i  i';*t  in  iiiii  of  ihcin,  other  prices 
hliall  b('  ri.-:ed  I-y  the  l*. i"  Iv  r  -I'  \iAi\  llotiinis,  cm  the  Ut  day 
ofJiuni'jry  .H.'t-,  and  (  :;  .  .'.lIi  sul)scf|iienr.  I  st  day  of  January, 
ami  I  :h;i.-lH*.'l  in  thi*  f<ii;.v.in;^  London  Gazette ;  wliich  prices 
shall  b«»  (Plcuii:titi  in  tin*  r:::inn:-r  iuilov.-jng,  vi/.  to  il:c  avtTafl[e 
jiricc  ol  the  'JO  preiodin.r  years  of  each  soj t  of  corn  and  grain, 
one  seventh  part  f-hal!  be  added ;  and  the  hum  shall  !?o  the  price 
at  or  al:ove  vvliich  tl.e  '-ypc  rtatlon  of  corn,  yrin,  malt,  and 
floiU',  iJiiili  net  be  I'i'i'v  ?.bl.,  ^ 
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S/A,  That  ih^  respective  duties  hereinafter  mentioncci  be 
charged  on  all  com  and  grain  imported  into  the  United  King- 
dom,  vut. 


If  under/),  quart. 

High  duty    - 
If  at  orabbve  " 

p.  quarter 
But  under  ditto 
First  lov^  dutf - 
If  at  or  abote  ^ 

/9.  quarter 
Second  low  duty 


} 

o 

} 


Wheat 


S,    d.     i,   d, 
105  2      — 

—       24  3 


s»    d.   s*  d 

|65     2    — 
—      22  Ol 


105  2      — 
135  2      — 


—  2  6 
135  2      — 

—  0  6| 


and  gleans. 


65    2    ~ 
83  11     — 


—        1  6 


83  11     —  69  0    — 


—        0  3 


Barley,  Beer 
and  Bigg.  . 


s,  d.   s.  d, 
54.  2    — 
—     22  0 

54  2    — 


Oat& 


5.     dm  St      dm 

|36     4    — 

-  22  0 

36    4    — 


69  0    —  46  10    — 


—       1  3 


—         1  0 

l46  10    — 


—      0  3  — 


0  S 


But  that  the  above  prices  Bhall  be  the  prices  for  regulating  tlie 
importation  of  com  and  grain  no  longer  than  1st  February 
1814 ;  and  that,  in  lieu  thereof,  other  prices  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  Receiver  of  Corn  Returns  on  the  1st  January  1814,  and 
on  the  Ist  Jannanr  in  each  subsequent  year,  and  published  in 
the  following  London  Gazette :  Which  prices  shall  be  calciilat- 
^  in  the  manner  foUowing)  viz.  to  the  average  price  of  the 
preceding  20  years,  of  each  sort  of  com  and  grain,  shall  be 
added  one  third  part  thereof,  and  the  sum  shall  be  the  price 
under  which  importation  may  take  place  at  the  high  duty :  To 
the  average  price  of  the  preceding  20  years,  of  each  sort  of 
com  and  grain,  five-seventh  parts  thereof  shall  be  added,  and 
the  sum  shall  be  the  price  between  which,  and  the  price  at 
which  importation  may  take  place  at  tlic  high  duty,  importa- 
tion may  take  place  at  the  first  low  duty  ;  and  this  aLso  shall  be 
the  price  at  or  above  which  importation  may  take  place  at  the 
second  low  duty. 

6M,  That  it  is  expedient  that  no  foreign  fiour  or  meal  be  al« 
lowed  to  be  imported  into  Great  Britain. 


Resolutions  qf  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Sidjcct  of  the 

Corn  La'-jos. 

The  following  Resolutions  were  proposed  by  Sir  H.  Pamcl?, 
and  agreed  to  by  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  21st  June 
J8I3.. 

J  St,  That  it  is  expedient  that  an  act  made  in  the  44  th  year 
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tjf  the  rcii^n  of  his  present  Majesty,  cntitulcd,  •  An  act  to  regih 
*•  late  the  iiiiportalion  aiul  exportation  of  corn,  and  the  bounties 
^  and  duties  ])uy:ible  thereon  ; '  and  also  an  act  made  in  the 
'It'/iU  year  of  tJie  rci^n  of  his  present  Majcbty,  for  explaining 
and  amending  the  said  act  of  the  4:4<th  year,  be  repealed;  except 
«Miiy  so  far  as  ihe  said  act  of  the  Itth  year  repeals  any  part  of 
sm  act  made  in  tJie  131st  year  of  the  rei^n  of  his  present  Majefr- 
tv,  entituled,  *  Ad  act  for  the  regnhitinfir  of  the  importation  and 

*  exportation  of  corti,  and  the  payment  of  the  duty  on  foreign 

•  corn  imfj^rtcil,  nnd  cf  the  bounty  on  British  corn  exported.' 
2dy  'i'htt  it  is  c:vpcdivSit,  that  so  much  of  the  said  act  of  the 

lUsiycTir  of  liis  jMVsent  r»L\jesty's  i*eiirn,  as  rcfrulates  the  export- 
ation oi'  ci^rn  iVcin  Orcjt  12ritiiin,  for  victualHn<^  or  providing 
iiny  of  his  ^Mjijwty's  forces,  forts  or  garrisons,  or  the  exporta- 
ii/)n  of  corn  to  cerUiin  places  from  certain  ports  in  Great  Bri- 
ti-^jn,  as  dc5cribf:d  in  the  tnble  marked  (C)  in  the  said  act;  and 
also  sj  r.Hicli  of  the  said  recited  act  as  })rohibits  the  exportation 
of  c'ViU  f-oi.i  Gi\'al  r*rilain,  be  repealed. 

Dd,  That  it  is  ex})edieut,  that  so  much,  and  such  parts  of  any 
f;ct  or  acts,  pa^.sod  by  il.e  Parliament  of  Ireland,  as  regulate  the 
«.::portaliou  or  i)ii;.)Grtation  of  corn,  or  as  grant  or-  allow  any 
dulios  or  boiiiitii's  I  hereon,  be  repealed. 

-Mil,  Tiiat  il  is  ex;udient,  that  the  exportation  of  corn  and 
5,»:rain,  from  any  j^:iit  of  the  United  Kingdom,  should  be  per- 
jTiittotl  at  I!  11  times,  wiiliout  the  payment  of  any  duty,  and  with- 
out rocciviiic):  aiu*  bounty  whatuwr. 

."•ill.  That  it  is  e\;)etiient,  thjit  Ireland  should  be  divided  into 
for.r  mnriliuio  di-tricts  iind  four  inland  districts ;  and  that  the 
Ijrices  of  com  aiul  ^rain  within  them  should  be  taken  and  re- 
inni(d  to  the  receiver  of  corn  returns,  in  like  manner  as  in 
Kmilaiul. 

Mil,  Tii:it  it  is  expedient,  that  the  duty  on  the  importation 
Oi'  corn,  rru in,  and  ilour,  into  any  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom, slsciuld  be  ri.'j[ulat(rd  by  the  cij^'gregatc  average  price  of 
corn  fuid  grain,  in  ilie  whole  of  the  twelve  maritime  districts  of 
En/;!aiid  and  A\'alcs,  the  four  maritime  districts  of  Scotlandf 
and  the  four  maritime  districts  of  Ireland. 

Tih,  That  it  is  expedient,  that  the  importation  of  corn  and 
grain  into  iJie  Uuited  Kingdom  should  be  pcrmilted,  whatever 
the  price  tlKro.»f  ni.»y  be  in  any  part  of  t!ie  said  United  King- 
flom  ;  ^ub  ect  r.vAv  \r,  tlir;  foIlowinr:dulv  (that  is  to  say), — Wlien- 
K  \L.\'  the  avtrag;'  pric  cf  wheat,  rye,  barky,  l>?ar  or  liigg,  oats, 
Yfw^  or  be.tU'i,  liiro-iuluuU  the  whole  of  liie  United  Kingdom, 
chilli  exceed  liuj  tci:;i  i^nunml  of  the  averrrre  «,5r;.?e  of  cacli  such 
'•i.»in   or  L'v'u   K,  ..livflv,  uiihin   Ur-^.a  liiiiahi,   for  tlic  ^P 
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years  cnc!in][(on  the  roth  day  of  November  then  next  preceding, 
together  with  a  sun:  equal  to  one*-fiith  part  of  such  average  price 
added  thereto ;  then,  and  in  such  case,  a  duty  shiill  be  paid  oa 
the  importation  of  eacli  such  corn  or  grain  respectively  into  any 

[)art  of  the  United  Kiiigdom,  at  and  after  the  rate  of  one  shil- 
ing  for  every  quarter  of  such  corn  or  grain  respectively,  and 
no  more  ^  and.  whenever  th^  average  price  of  any  such  corn  or 
grain  respectively,  shall  he.  less  than  the  amount  of  such  average 
price  in  Great  Biitain  for  such  20  years,  with  the  addition  of 
one-fifth  part  as  aforesaid,  by  the  sum  of  Is.  or  2s.,  or  any  fur- 
ther sum  of. Is.,  thoii  a  furtlier  and  incwascd  duty  shall  be  paid 
on  the  importation  of  each  such  corn  or  grain  respectively,  at 
and  :iiler  the  rate  of  Is.  for  every  quarter  of  surh  grain  import- 
tiU  in  rcapect  of,  and  equal  to,  every  shilling  by  which  the 
price  of  such  corn  or  grain  respectively  shall  be  lens  than  the  a- 
mount  of  such  20  years  average  price,  with  the  adtlition  of  onc- 
iifili  part  as  aforesaid. 

8th,  That  corn  and  grain,  the  growth  or  prodticc  of  Que- 
bec, or  the  ojIut  British  colonics  or  plantations  in  North  A- 
merica,  may  be  imported  into  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
whatever  the  price, of  corn  or  grain  may  be,  without  the  pay- 
ment of  any  duty  whatever  on  the  importation  of  the  same. 

9th,  That  it  is  cxj>edient,  that  no  wheaten  floin-,  or  meal  of 
wliciit,  nor  any  oat -meal,  nor  any  other  meal  or  ilour,  nor  any 
corn  ground,  nor  any  malt,  should  be  imported  into  any  part 
of  the  United  Kin*^(lom,  from  parts  beyond  the  seas. 

10th,  That  the  duty  on  the  importation  of  Indian  corn  and 
maize,  shall  be  regulated  accorJinig  to  the  price  of  barley;  and 
sucJi  Indian  corn  and  maize  sh  ilTbe  considered  as  barley  im- 
ported from  parts  beyond  the  seas. 

11th,  That  whenever  it  shall  happen  that  the  price  of  wheat, 
on  an  average  of  tho  eight  months  preceding  the  first  day  of 
September  in  any  yoar,  shall  have  exceeded  tlie  price  at  which 
foreign  wher.t,  iniportcd  into  any  pan  of  the  Unitetl  Kingdom, 
shall  be  made  lialib  to  a  duty  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  .Os.  pvv 
quarter;  then,  and  in  such  case,  the  distillation  of  spirits  from 
corn  or  grain  shall  be  prohibited  in  Great  Britain,  until  the  first 
day  of  September  then  next  following ;  and  that  whenever  it 
shall  happen  tb-it  the  price  of  wheat,  on  an  average  of  the  eight 
months  precwling  the  first  day  of  September  in  any  year,  shiil 
not  have  exceeded  the  [)rice  at  which  foreign  wheat  imported 
into  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  shall  be  made  liable  to 
a  duty  of  five  shillings  per  quarter,  then,  and  in  such  cusr, 
ihe  distillation  of  spirits  from  t-ugar  shall  be  in  like  manner  pn  • 
hibitcd,  until  the  firsl  dny  of  S.^ptembcr  then  next  following. 
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BRANCH   II. 
RsriEiv  OF  Agricultural  Publications. 

The  Itules  and  Proceedings  of  the  Workington  jlgriculiurat  &• 
cicti/^  and  tke  Reports  to  that  Society,  By  tbe  President.  For 
the  Years  1811  and  1812. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Workington  Society,  and  the  know* 
ledge,  activity,  and  liberality  of  its  President,  MrCurweOf  form 
a  striking  contrast  with  the  insignificance  of  the  greater  nmn- 
ber  of  our  local  societies,  and  gentlemen-farmers.  Had  Mr 
Ciirwen  been  one  of  tliosc  patrons  of  agriculture,  who  bring 
together  a  large  party  once  a  year,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibit- 
ing half  a  dozen  of  fine  sheep,  and  as  many  fine  cattle,  and 
vho  receive,  in  return  for  a  dinner,  ah  ample  meed  of  praise  in 
all  the  public  jnurnnis,  neither  his  merits  nor  his  feults  should 
have  been  obtruded  on  our  readers.  It  has  been  very  latdy  as- 
signed as  a  reason  for  relin(|tiishing  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  those  annual  exhibitions,  by  the  Noble  Proprietor  himsdf, 
lliat  they  produced  no  change  in  the  practice  of  the  farmers  of 
the  county;  a  fact  which  we  shoidd  readily  have  admitted  upon 
less  decisive  evidence ;  or,  indeed,  have  taken  for  granted, 
without  anv  authority  at  all.  Very  different,  however,  in  its 
eflccts,  is  the  example  of  a  Biik»jwcll  or  a  Culley.  Farmers  in 
every  pnrt  of  the  kingdom,  in  spite  of  their  alleged  ignorance 
and  prejudices,  have  had  both  skill  and  liberality  to  imitate  them, 
iind  at  an  expense  that  will  scarcely  be  believed  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

Agi*Ictdtiire,  as  an  amusement,  is  certainly  as  rational,  and 
seldom  ^o  cosily  a  one,  for  a  country  g;.»ntleman,  as  the  chase 
nr  t!ic  liirf.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  it  may  not  be  pro- 
fitable too  ;  and  when  it.  evidently  appears  to  be  more  so  by  the 
-idoption  of  a  belter  system  than  that  of  common  farmers,  there 
will  not  long  be  reason  to  complain  that  the  example  is  quite 
disrcirardtil.  Acoii."tf>tr;ed,  however,  as  we  have  lonjr  been  to 
see  spcciiLitivc  agricnlturists  of  extensive  property,  if  such  a  so- 
lecism uviy  bo  j.vrinirted,  commence  their  career  of  improve- 
i'.ient  with  a  llioroiigii  contempt  for  established  practice,  has- 
iily  adopting  every  specious  novelty,  and  expending  every  year 
lucre  than  the  anuu.d  vahie  of  their  property,  over  and  above 
irs  produce,  withivat  any  real  amelioration ;  we  cannot  avoid  a 
^- oiLviclion  that  extensive  farmi^ig  is  not  tlie  proper  sphere  of 
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Seat  proprietors,  whether  in  regard  to  their  own  interest,  or 
at  of  the  public.  In  all  tlie  b^  cultivated  districts  of  Scot- 
land, the  truth  of  this  has  been  fully  recognized  in  practice. 
Proprietoi^  grant  leases,  containing,  ior  the  most  part,  liberal 
covenants ;  and  the  improvement  of  the  soil  is  effected  by  the 
skill,  capital,  and  economy  of  the  tenants. 

Tlie  onh^  exception  to  tiiis  arrangement  is  to  be  found  in  those 
oounties  where  an  improved  system  has  yet  made  but  little  or  no 
progress  ;  and  in  these  the  example  of  proprietors  ought  to  be 
nigtily  heneBcial,  provided  large  crops  are  raised,  with  a  due 
attention  to  economical  expenditure.  But  to  effect  this,  the 
constant  svperintendance  of  the  proprietor  himself  must  neees* 
fiociiy  he  combinod  with  much  practical  knowledge.  It  is  not 
sufficient  for  him  to  ride  over  his  fields  occasionally,  during  th« 
tadioDS  sammer  montfas,  and  consign  the  management  through- 
out the  rest  of  ^the  year  to  indolence  and  wasteful  profusion. 
Fanners  are  perfeetly  cxeuseable,  though  they  may  see  with  in- 
difference tiie  b^  crops  of  clover  and  turnips  obtained  by  such 
management: 

Amongst  the  iom  great  proprietors  who  possess  this  know- 
ledge, and  are  willing  to  bestow  this  attention,  the  writer  of 
these  Reports  occupies  a  very  eminent  station ;  and  when  Mr 
Curwcn  commencea  farming,  the  county  of  Cumberland,  wc 
fadieve,  mnc2i  needed  such  aa  example.  Yet  we  will  venture 
to  SOT,  that  Mr  Curwen's  income  would  not  have  been  less, 
and  the  example  would  have  been  still  more  beneficial,  had  he 
given  encouragement  to  a  fiirmer  of  skill  and  capital,  to  become 
nia  tenant,  and  restricted  his  own  operations  to  a  mucti  smaller 
scale.  There  are  proofs  in  abundance,  in  these  Reports,  that 
Mr  Curwen's  fortune  has  been  called  upon  to  support  a  })rofu8e 
expenditure,  which  would  have  ruined  the  mocierate  capital  of 
a  iarmer  $  and  it  is  to  this  cause,  in  a  considerable  degree,  dint 
we  are  to  attribute  the  admitted  fact,  that  his  management  has 
boen  adopted  in  comparatively  but  a  few  instances. 

Besides  this,  there  are  indoed  several  other  reasons,  which  an 
irttentive  reader  will  readily  perceive.  Instond  of  selecting  a  ro« 
tation  suited  to  his  soil  and  climate,  from  among  those  long  cs*- 
tablished  in  districts  where  the  highest  rents  are  paid,  and  the 
greatest  crops  produced,  Mr  Curwen,  like  other  great  proprio 
tors,  aeems  to  have  determined  to  take  what  was  good  of  every 
rotation,  and  to  cultivate  every  crop  that  was  produced  in  the 
island,  upon  the  coarse  clays,  and  under  the  moist  climate  of 
Cumberiund.  Bccanse  on  rich,  dry  loams,  wheat  has  been 
found  to  succeed  after  cbvers  and  turnips  ;  Mr  Curwen  began 
with  what  is  called  tlic  Norfolk  system,  and  has  persisted  with- 
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much  loss  to  resolve  a  question,  wliicli  had  been  resolved  long 
ago — wlietluT  or  not  wheat  bhv^ulil  be  sown  upon  clover  leys, 
on  clay  soils,  in  such  a  clinr-.te  as  that  of  the  North  of  E!,;^!iiiiJ. 
This  error  he  now  acknowledir<i!^-  thouixh  he  still  .*-1{/j>vs  :»  vcar 
unchie  partiality  in  his  situation  lor  a  wheat  eroi;.  Mr  Curwen 
niu>t  cxcus-e  us  tor  remarking  thac  his  extrrir-..  •  i  .liuire  *?!'  tur- 
nips is  scarcely  a  less  important,  thr!-..-:!.  i/hm. '.inly  in  so  far  as 
re>pects  the  clusnce  of  its  being  imituUti,  a  lc>s  dangerous  error, 
'riierc  is  no  farmer  who  has  a  rent  to  pay  will  join  with  Mr  Cur- 
wen  in  asserting  that  strong  wet  clays  are  a  suitable  soil  for  tur- 
nips, e\en  though  they  nnist  be  drawn  from  the  field  by  sledges. 
They  are  indeed  of  such  immense  value  for  converting  btraw  in- 
to manure,  that  many  farmers  cultivate  a  few  acres  even  upon 
clays,  but  never  to  the  extent  of  their  rotation  crops.  Again, 
3Ir  Curwen  is  now  almost  j^ersuadeil  that  summer- fallowing  can- 
not be  aboJijihed,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  writings  and 
leasts  oF  scientilic  a^iiculiurists;  and  such  fold  turnip  fallov^'s  as 
he  had  to  deal  with  last  summer,  aff'ordeil  a  pretty  convincing 
proof  ol'  his  former  error.  I.{:<tly,  he  has  also  found  that  brin- 
ing of  S(.\;d-whcat  with  a  view  to  prevent  snuit,  about  which  a 
long  and  useless  discussion  has  been  la  rely  carried  on,  is  at  least 
a  prudent  measure  if  not  always  an  elfectual  one;  and  also,  as 
might  have  been  predicted,  that  spring-sown  winter  wlieat,  and 
even  summer  wheat,  are  by  no  means  suited  to  his  soil  and  cli- 
nuite.  I'heix*  remain  one  or  two  favourites  still  bc!j?nd, — which| 
at  no  disi.iint  period,  will  probably  share  the  fate  <^.i-  their  prede- 
cessors, though  as  the  youngest  nlwav*^  'o,  they  at  present  sUuid 
very  hii^h  in  his  opinion. — With  tli>  perpetual  fluctuation  of 
e.pim'uns,  and  vX  practice  before  their  eyes,  and  candidly  nc- 
knowledg^'d  in  the  Annual  JUports,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  aty 
that  tlic  I-.nners  of  (-umberl-md,  however  highly  they  apprt*ciat- 
ed  tlu^  talciii>  of  their  Piesivlcnt,  should  not  iuii.tily,  and  indis- 
eriniii-.L.uiv  iid'.)Ot  his  mnnnireinent. 

Init,  on  tlie  other  lian<{,  the  example  of  Mr  Curwen  has  been 
ol'  er.iiiiciit  iin;;orlanee  to  tlie  agriculture  of  the  county.  His 
vrry  ei  lor^,  ;1iouil^!i  a  loss  to  himself  in  the  mean  time,  have  been 
ijioht  bciiri'ieiiij  to  his  neighbuiu's,  and  will  ultimately  prove  no 
k-ss  M)  tt)  hin}.'^e!i'.  It  Ikis  been  trulv  said,  if  a  man  lias  not  scrv- 
«-d  hi>.  luiie  to  rii^ricnltnie,  in  like  usanner  as  to  any  other  trade, 
in  hi:;  vuunger  (iay<,  he  nmst  of  necessity  tine  s.^^.iartlj'  for  the 
iree(\):j  of  the  trjue  in  his  riper  years.  But  the  Viiluo  of  Mr 
Curwen's  example  is  not  chit-Hy  of  a  negative  character.  His 
siicctsslhl  prat'li<:e  has  established  many  important  results,  and 
has  hern  adopliHl  both  in  his  own  and  other  coi:rries.  Soiling, 
ior  iri^:;;iicc',  has  bccoirc  more  iicquent  in  Cumbcrhmd,  we  ai"* 
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inrormedy  than  in  most  other  counties : — ^for  this  it  is  in(lel)tccl 
to  Mr  Cunven.  His  dairy  is  at  once  an  honour  to  himself,  of 
vast  importance  to  the  population  of  Workington,  and  of  great 
value  as  an  example  to  others,  both  in  the  county  of  Cumbci- 
land,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  every  large  toMU  in  the 
island.  His  method  of  steaming  food  has  been  widely  spread, 
and  considered  worthy  of  imitation  even  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
metropolis.  He  has  set  an  example  of  deep  ploughing — of  al- 
ternate white  and  green  crops — of  iniproveil  implements — and 
of  a  superior  stock  of  cattle,  in  which,  as  in  soiling  and  steam- 
ing, he  must  soon  be  followed  by  every  enlightened  farmer  of 
the  county. 

But  it  IS  time  that  we  should  verify  these  general  remarks  bv 
a  reference  to  the  reports  Ixjfore  us;  of  whicli,  however,  it  will 
first  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words. 

There  is  a  tone  of  ardent  benevolence — a  justness,  with  few 
exceptions — a  liberality  and  independence  of  sentiment,  which 
pervade  almost  every  page  of  these  sheet.-?,  and  whivh  oun-lit  to 
cover  a  multitude  of  sins  in  the  st\le  and  manner  and  arrano-e- 
ment, — and  even  in  the  ras^h  and  sanguine  calculntions  which  re- 
peated disappointments  have  never  discouraged.    Yet  what  outjht 
to  be  readily  overlooked  in  many  other  writer^,  is  scarcely  par- 
donable in  a  gentleman  who  was  the  pupil  of  a  PLn'fair,  the 
friend  and  companion  of  a  Kaimes  and  a  Watson,  and  who  has 
enjoyed  tlic  society  of  some  of  the  most  diftinguislied  orators  of 
any  age  or  country,  during  a  space  of  twenty-seven  years.     Is 
a  subject  which  has  been  adorned  by  the  writings  of  Virgil  and 
Columella  so  contemptible,  that  even  Mr  Curwen,  with  all  hi.*; 
enthusiasm,  does  not  choose  to  revise  his  manuscript,  to  avoid 
eternal  repetitions,  and  not  a  few  contradictions,  and  to  take 
care  that  the  printer  docs  not  convert  his  best  expressions  into 
arrant  nonsense  ?     Mr  Curwen  may  justly  look  lorward  to  the 
honourable  appellation  of  Father  o\  the  Agriculture  of  Cum- 
berland 5  and  yet  Peden's  Prophecies,  and  the  History  of  Tom 
Thumb,  were  never  presented  to  the  world  in  a  more  slovenlv 
dress  than  these  Reports,  to  which  the  name  of  Mr  Curwen  tis 
an  agriculturist  must  owe  its  celebrity  with  distant  generations.    • 
With  regard  to  arrangement  also,  they  are  nn'scrably  defec- 
tive.    In  an  annual  Report  of  tluj  agriculture  of  an  extensive 
county,  we  should  naturally  expect  that  the  observations  would 
he  arranged  either  according  to  the  localify  or  to  the  soil  of  it-* 
different  disti'icts — that  the  management  of  each  district  would 
be  dislinctly  exhibited,  or  that  the  usual  mauiigcment  of  arable 
and  grass  lands  over  the  •whole  county — of  cl:iy,  and  ti:rnip  soil, 
aiid  of  hilly  pastures,  according  to  their  eleviiiion  and  quality. 
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voLiI({  be  described  under  appropriate  sections.  Instead  of  thb| 
these  Reports  arc  chiefly  occupied  with  strictures  on  the  mii- 
nagement  of  several  other  counties  than  Cumberlandt  and  vf* 
pear  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  hasty  notes  of  a  traveller  upon 
the  general  appearance  of  the  country  within  his  view-  We  could 
point  out  several  instances  of  great  inaccuracy  in  the  conclusions 
lie  has  drawn  from  tlicse  scanty  premises.  At  any  rate,  it  if 
not  easy  to  see  their  connexion  witli  an  Annual  Rcpx>rt  of  the 
crounty  of  Cuinberliind,  of  which  they  certainly  form  no  part 
If  it  be  said  that  it  is  ]Mr  Curwen's  object  to  collect  the  swieets 
of  every  flower,  and  appropriate  them  to  the  use  of  the  Societji 
a  journal  of  his  tours  may  be  given  in  an  appendix, — though  we 
must  f^ay  that  the  motives  are  more  to  be  commended  than  the 
manner  of  acting  upon  them.  No  practice  can  be  justly  recom- 
mended or  censured  without  a  reference  to  soil,  climate  and  lo- 
cal circumstances  ;  and  it  ought  by  this  time  to  be  known,  that 
a  detail  of  the  management  of  Norfolk  may  confuse  the  ignonuit 
and  amuse  the  lietter  informed  members,  but  is  totally  mapdi- 
cable  tf)  the  greater  part  of  the  county  of  Cumberland.-— The 
remaining  part  of  these  Reports,  and,  we  think,  by  fur  the  most 
valuable,  details  Mr  Curwen's  own  management  under  the  tide 
of  the  *  Schoose  Diarv^  ' 

The  lleiwrt  for  1811  extends  to  30/?  pages,  of  which  the  first 
42  are  occupied  witli  the  rules  of  the  Society,  an  account  of  the 
premiums  given  in  1811,  and  those  oi/ered  for  181*2, — the  en- 
rolling of  tlie  Duke  of  CumlK'rJand  among  their  members, — and 
a  list  of  subscribers,  with  his  Royal  Highness  at  their  head,  as 
Patron.     We  next  come  to  *  the  concluding  Observations  on 

*  the  Stale  of  Agricultiu'e,  is  10, '  which  the  printer  has  tliought 
proper  to  call  the  23d  instead  of  the  4'3d  page,  an  erroi-  which 
IS  nc^vcr  nli'?rv.ards  corrected.  These  observations  are  di:stin- 
guished  for  liberality  and  justness,  and  we  sliouid  gladly  tran- 
scribe tticnx  if  we  had  not  so  much  matter  before  us.  Mr  Curwcn 
ihinks  *  the  exorbitant  rcrits  which  have  been  given  for  land, 

*  does  [do]   net  appear  to  be  warranted  whilst  the  com  laws  re. 

*  main  sis  ihcy  arc.  Sixty-six  shillings,  the  rate  of  [it}  which  im- 
■  portati'.n  may  be  made,  is  now  grciitly  too  low  ;  it  ought  at  lea^t 

•  to  be  eighty,  and  no  bounty  till  wheat  averaged  anhiindred.  The 
«  f;rcat  and  froiiigintts  impoTtations  of  foreign  grain  has  [havej  most 

•  mareriiiUy  injured  the  firmer.  * 

*  The  Report  of  the  President'  for  IS!  1,  begins  nX  page  Slst 
(new  scries),  with  a  Dissertation  on  Political  Economy ;  in  which 
he  says,  '  Agriculture,  I  have  uniformly  contended,  was  the  vital 

•  interest  of  the  empire,  — manuf.ictories,  colonics,  and  foreign  coni- 

*  mercf,  its  ornaments. ' — *  We  have  only  to  consider  tl^e  nature  cf 

•  the  [cornl  trade,  to  be  sensible  cf  our  dsf  endcncc,  and  its  dar»- 


•  f^er.'Jiis  conscqiuMiccs.     T'ijy  (rhe  St.uos  ni'  r.iir.  p?  r.i^d  Ar'.^*.*.- .■ ), 

*  supply  lis  wita  \vh.i:  wc  c.innot  r>rc;:i^ :  wv  ■.•  :■:!;  i:!;;^  c"Mn:.vi:i-  . 

*  which  ih.V  !i:i\'j   pivkvo.l   ihv'V  iM'.l  c»'.    V. illi-  '..;.  '      \):\    tl:;;    ^•.;;!  :  ■    • 

of  Km-iCs,  ihe  Prt'Nii!i.sii'>  ."^cniini'-'nts  r.io  v. .!]  !.;''»\i!.  '  N.- 
'  lliinij, '  111*  jiKlv  lib.vr  ■►.•>,  '  Clin  bo  nihl:sL.\  :i   or  i.;^-:..! 

•  witiioiit  a  ^^Cv:lI^ilv;   al   k-ast,  I  woiiUl   n«t   ir.\  .  li'  ^.iwiii   :. 

•  hhillinir  •'I'*  tt'iiaiit  nt  \vii!. '  Ljnlcr  l:!/  liil-.'  or'  /'.;.•.,  lii,! 
sluirt-liorncd  cowh  arc  uari^.iiy  ivfonn-itiivLil..  in  p:v:'.rL':;c.'  to 
the  loiiii-lionicd.  And  t!..:»  iii'dcr  *  rciniDiuv  (>l'  Lu':v>i::\  ' 
Mr  CiirwcMi  snows  tlu*  I'wiz  aiivanlr^^jos  iif  c  i.:'S.\  ;il:\i;  w:v/i- 
houscs  at  Wi»rkin<rinn  ai-.d  t^ilicr  tu\v:xs,  tlir  t!:c'  icci'.l!.  :i  a;ivl 
sale  ot"  pctatocs. — .\i  p.  .Vi,  v.c  liave  f^oiiu*  '  jr"ni"::ti   i''-^rv::- 

•  lions;'  and,  among  ol'i  ;r  things,  Mr  C  iii-v\:i  a:.d  ?Jr  ihi-^i- 
lichVs  opinion,  lli.it  the  sjv.-!:-.!;  wheal  riti'iiinK-ndLvI  hy  i!k*  r>.'ij-d 
of  AgricuitUiV,  i^  *  unproi.iiL-iivc,  and  inf.rii'i  u\  a!l  iv.-:pc<.i>.  * 

?ilr  C'urwcn  scorns  n«»\v  to  i)c  done  wi-Ji  ('iirii.'vrlanil  t'cir  tlio. 
prvsont;  and  at  p.  .'){•  coininon'.-o-*  ids  t'.>nr  v. iili.^iii  any  prcvit-.i:; 
notice,  and  v*ilhout  idviug  any  iLloiiri.^iun  ;ib:):iL  in"s  r..;Ki.\ 
Htr.vLVor,  Avo  v;ion  UKvl  v.:;h  hiin  in  tho  V\\>:  ]lidij»«T  (if  Yi.r\- 
shiiv ;  and  thon  h.o  tills  us,  diat  *  from  J.ccds  i)  I  i-n-yl-.: !  !■_  . 
«  th-re  i»  tci'.rce  a  green  »■.■•■!)  U'»  hv;  foen.      1   •  !j';..*rvv  1   !.'\jm  .1  ii,i*:.M  s «-. 

*  w!ii.'re  much  l.iliour  ?.i:  1  i.\'.v.*',r/  v.viv  !>c-ov»t\!  ir:  :•::    ■    r  (".j-  *-.      ;  •'.. ... 

*  much  aiioiiiflic*.!  fifch  irnliM'ii 'Is  \.-.»hl.l  I.-^,  if  ii  r...-I!'-\-;  a-^iu  i..* 
«  cos:lincs  oS  D'.:i*!.jm  !•■>  .\'j";.5  on,  is:;!  i.»ri  i:i:.^'  :';c  <  y'-.w'.   •  i  i  vm: 

«  farmer  1 1: cy  m-jt,  c•^  tlic  utility   or  i' ■•.';•     t'  f...  m- •■  .-.  i  :  1:.).^?,  t!  • 

•  !huuld  r'^t  fiti  1  n.ie  \\?'«»  d;.l  ivU  c-nx'ir  i'.  t!.  :•.••.      ■•   rS.-   T'l.-ri:.-.-. 
p.  5:9.      A"!  a;.^?.!?,  *  Xut!ji:»  •:  ■*."'r -f:".!.l'  '    !.;    .    r.     ..:•  ..•  ,\.;.I^«   t.;- 
«  deuce  of  ili:' acivnTJt?;^^  <f  h.  •    .1.  :r.  ,  :.-*  *?  .•   :..  ■    ■  r  v.»',:.t  oF  ti..- 
«  nips  p.r  :h*iv  in  Dmh.im,    Ni.?'".n.!  v.! ;  .»!,  :>i:'.  :'•    •{{ .     .  c.  n- iV-oi   1 
foompari'i: :  j   v%iih  *.!»-•  \il;.?le  v-^'  !*.•.•  Sv  ;:•!..;:;  r.  •»!.::  ■=,   v  li.-ie  i'r»;.'.\    i 

*  mnnnv'.^  is  niido  i:>o  of. '  \  .v.-,  r-.-.*  r.-:.!.r  :«:i«v  jiivi  ro  of  Mi 
Cnrwon's  accuracv,  hv  ivfr.i m:  i.»  '•  ir  .1  )'«ii  i'i.i..:.;ir\:j  /»or()ii:it 
of  Sc(»t:i-li  liii-l»;Sni.!ry,  p.  l.'^,  w'l-. .';•  it  i-  I'.j.-.iiod  of  cii.: 
fanner,  i:»at  '  if  liu- dir.i.r  U  i:i:o:uL:l  !.»r  v>lit  ai,  iio  only  jjivv ; 

•  the  dm  ghiil  one  ti:rn  ;  if  i'.''.::i!-.\i  iW  ts-r..;.-^,  two  tanis  aro 

*  nrcoss.;ry. '  And  t  f  un'.hoi  *.-  !'..::?:':'ea:o:.:.  il.-cro  i.:  l!.o i"o,l'.}w- 
iiiif  accoiiJU.  *  Mr  '\'.  ii\kvv  ;.:"  M:::-.';:i!.  a\:  c-.::;!o:i!n>  !lio  pr::-.-- 
«   to.'  of  i:fi:ii;  fivfli  ih:'..-,   i.:  i.)  ii-r  ;  .>  i»  ,.'..'    ::*   :.■:  I  :':.•.•   :  :::.  ;>   .•.-,••». 

C      T'  ^r    »« n»»"l  1-  ^  .    »\f      **  "I    \'«'     I' .        "  »      f     '  .     ' .    • '    ;  '    .      •   "■     I  »■      \     •  ' '"       *        •  •       1      '  •••     *! 

,'.  •  •  '"'"tl 

'     •:   1  '!.ii'\    •  1     I    '».    '  .1   »•   ■      ;    .*    .     .        ....-.,...    I  .  ,...■..!     k 1.   .     .  I 

"  -ill*  I  •  ■ 

'  1  •.:■:.  ;:iv  :.:iv  .*  i:-,   \\..l  1:1  .^-  :        .  i*  .'■/.:•;;  :^      .:   ^.•^^*  *  ^r  Ui;:-!.  •,, 

«  :•'!  1  the  fo-.CM  .'■:!;;  cr  -r-i  r.:\    r  '     ;:  '  •  *i  •  ''i':  "   •  •  riM.-.i-.-n.      ]}.-.i   J  •.? 

«'  :;cver  Cinil.l  Kuh*  u  ftiil  ci:  ,;  wi!;  i.*.   ;;..;.   !■;   .  ,   h.  .vrvjr  t^iok  Li.i 

«  (»v.      Oa  '.  liis  a:c.>"J'.T,   i-i;  i' ui\\/)  ■»    sC   .i   •  j-.I:.!  1  :".L-  *.-.■  •'!..i- ,  al)'.)i'.: 

«  iho  cr.v!  (.f  Ajiril  or  h.-.  !::!i':  .;  i;:   Mi>,  la  i^*  J  "'■•:.;   wi:,  l.:;.u;i^  :;:i  I 

'  waterir.T  the  ti':r.  :I':r>,  :*i  :.:;L  *:.tf    '.!•».;   iruy  l>.*  iu   a   pi.tiid   lla;-j 
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*  when  laid  on  the  land  in  June  ;  and  after  all,  he  is  obliged  every  year 

*  to  manure  a  part  of  his  turnip  land  with  frefh  dungt  and  wkerever  it 

*  is  laid  on,  the  crop  is  invariably  very  mnch  inferior.*  (p»  i60f  i6i'.) 
This  is  the  universal  piactice  of  every  good-  ftarmer  <^  tftnrip' 
soils  in  Scotland. — A  few  miscellaneous  remarks  bring  us  to 
page  68,  when  Mr  Curwen  leaves  London  for  NorlbSci  An 
account  of  Mr  Coke's  management,  and  of  Norfolk  husbandiy,. 
and  a  comparison  between  the  latter  and  the  practices  of  East 
Lothian,  are  continued  till  page  96.  From  this  we  ftteittpir^Ktat 
one  or  two  extracts. 

*  Mr  Coke,  to  whom  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  the  agriculture  if 
the  kingdom  is  fo  much  indebted,  a&rds  an  interefting  example  of 
what  perfeverance  and  energy  may  accomplifii.  Every  thjng  ^Uch 
elucidates  his  commencement  and  early  pradiice  is  iuftrqftiv^.  "it-b 
not  only  curious,  but  ufcful,  to  trace  what  were  the  circum%Dcei 
which  led  him  to  devote  his  time  and  attention  to  this  purfuiu/  '     ' 

*  Soon  after  Mr  Coke's  fettling  at  Holklwun,  the  PanL  farna  was  pDt 
of  leafe.  It  had  been  let  at  js.  per  acre,  tithe  free.  The  teoant  re- 
fufed  to  renew  it  at  95^  per  acre.  This  fortunate  circum(!ance  di^id* 
cd  Mr  Coke's  embarking  in  agriculture,  and  undertaking  the  manage* 
ment  of  it  himfelf.  Ifis  attention  was  fird  called  to  the  (heep  of  the 
country  :  the  fuperiority  of  the  Leicefter  over  the  Norfolk,,  decided* 
him  in  their  favour.  Subfequent  experiments  have  led  him  to  give  a 
preference  to  the  South-down.  Such  an  iteration  required  a  charac- 
ter endowed  with  great  energy  and  perfeverance.  To  this  chaiige  of 
ftock  may  be- actribpted,  in  a  great  meafure,  all  the  improvements  of 
later  time9»  The  introdu6lion  of  Leiceilcr  and  Southdown  (heep 
was  attended  with  greater  difficuliio  than  any  one  would  fuppole, 
who  now  views  them  contraRed  with  tli^.  Norfolk. 
*■  The  Holkharo  P^k  farm,,  in  Lady  Leiceflcr's  time  (.1784),  wa» 
fuUy  ftocked  with  900  Norfolk  Hieep.  Some  hundred  acres  have 
been  planted  fince  that  period  by  Mr  Coke;,  not  with  (landing,  the 
breeding  (lock  amounts  to  3000,  the  produce  of  which  is  fotted  and 
brought  to  market,  and  above  four  times  the  quantity  of  grain  pro- 
duced. I  was  informed  by  a  perfon  who  owntd  himfelf  an  unwilling 
and  reludant  convert,  that  his  farm  carried'  2:90  Norfolks,  the  pro- 
duce of  whicK  li^  was  obliged  to  dell,  his  farm  not  a£Gording  food  for 
them.  He  has  now  280  Southdown  ewes,  and  brings  the  produce 
to  the  butcher.  The  value  of  the  (heep  in  Norfolk  are  more  thaa 
trebled*  The  public  has  more  than  four  times  the  animal  food  from 
tlieir  prefent  (lock  ;  for  beddes  the  increafed  number,,  we  mufi  take 
into  the  account  the  early  maturity.  Nor  muft  the  comparifon  ter- 
minate here ;  for  the  drop  of  the  increafed  dock  has  eq.ually  multi- 
plied the  proportion  of  grain.  The  growth  of  wheat,  in  the.  light 
diftridp,  is  more  than  fourfold  what  it  was.  Thirty  years  ago,  very 
little  wheat  was  grown  in  the  fandy  diHri^^s  of  Norfolk.     The 

^  portation  from  Welb  it  now  very  confidcrable. 
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.  *  The  jkttt  object  of  importance  was  the  introduction  of  the  drill 
for  sowing  grain.  For  li  years  this  was -practised  at  Holkham 
without  a  single  ieooTert  being  made.  The  hoeing  is  perEt^rmed.' 
by  womcny  who  have  from  2s.  to  3s.  6d.  per  acre.  A  good  hand 
will  do  badf  an  acre  a-day.  They  sow  from  3  to  4,  and  even  5 
Winchesters  par  acre. ., 

*  A  recent  ana  mp%t  valuable  improvement  has  been  adopted  by 
the  introduction  of  irrigation.  The  b;isis  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk: 
farmihg  is  sheep.    The  deficiencies  of  March,  April,  and  .the  be-" 

f  ginning  of  Ma7>  from  the  great  extent  of  their  flocks,  arc  felt 
^  more  severely  m  this  country  than  in  anyotherl    Irrigation^  there- 
fore, which  a^ords  food  for  their  ewes  and  lambs  so  early,  an4  in 
siich  abundance,  is  invaluable  even  in  this  forward  spring.  ■, 

*  As  thiich  of  the  success  must  depend  upon  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  pasture,  particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  this 
subject,  l^rpm  a  variety  of  experiments^  it  seems,  to  be  ascertain- 
ed, that  the  Cocksfoot  affords  the  best  and  greyest  abundance  of 
food  for  sheep,  tt  is  a  very  coarse  grass,  and  if  not  kept  constant- 
ly eat  down,  is  not  palauble  either  to  sheifcppr  cattlel  Th'e  pro- 
portions for  sowing,  as  recommended  by  M^'tTblce^  are  as  follow : 
one  bushel  of  Cocksfoot  (in  the .  ftepott  t(k  181^  two  bushels  are 
recommended!  with  10  lib.  of  vilifte  cloven.  Some  of  the  pastured 
so  laid  down  have  turned  out  so  gi6od|  t^at  Mr  Coke  has  been  in- 
duced to  keep  them  three  years  In  lea. 

'  The  expetise  at  tvhich  manure  is  purchased  bfy  many  farmers  is 
yety  great.  Mr  Beck  of  Letham  has  an  hundred  acres  of  wheat 
which  co^t  hiin  5L  per  acre  in  o9  cake. 

*  Red  wheat  is  the  prevailing  sort  grown.     Very  good  wheat  is 

£t  from  the  clover  lea ;  this  is  eiffbcted  hy  the  nuttierqus  flocks 
1  on  them.  Early  sowin|;  XiS  the  lea  is  C6nside'r^  e^ttial  to 
secure  a  good  crop.'  Folding  is  entirely  exploded ;  and  well  it 
may,  for  their  pastures  carry,  from  April  to  October,  froih  six  to 
eight  sheep  per  acre.  The  ^hoft  surface  is  covered  wiih  drop. 
I  counted  upon  17  acres  of  Cocksfoot,  150  sheep ;  the  land  of  a 
ouality  not  worth  1/.  pef  acre. 

'  The  j^eneraL  and  neaily  universal  practi<:e,  is  to  $ow  turnips 
broad-castJ  Hie  weight  which  is  obtained  per  acre  is  more  fre:> 
quendy  under  10  tons  than  above  15.  Turnips  are  the  pride  of  a 
Norfolk  farmer ;  but  it  may  surprise  him  to  be  t<dd,  he  is  very- 
much  surpas^d  in  the  culture  of  this  valuable  root,  both  by  die 
Scotch  and  the  Northumberland  farmers.  I  have  heard  a  Norfolk 
farmer  spiritedly  contend,  that  the  best  mode  of  using  manure* 
was  to  spread  it  on  the  ground^  and  leave  it  for  ten  days  or  a  fort- 
night before  it  was  ploughed  in  \  and  that  the  weightiest  crops 
were  so  attained. 

*  It  is  supposed  that  40,060  beasts,  and  80,000  'lAieep,  are  fatten- 
'  ed  in  Norfolk  for  th^  noetropolis.  Estimating  the  weight  of  the 
^  beasts  at  60  stone«  ^ejr  would  amount  to  thirty-sis  [ihirty^tlirce^ 
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'  railHon  six  hundred  thnittand  pmind.     The  weight  of  tliccp  at  80 

*  lib.,  to  six  Tnillion  six   fTour^  hundred  tlioasaiid   pounil.     Tfln) 

*  4'.S,000,0001ib.  [40,000,000^  <jr  one-eighth  paitof  ijhceiiusuioption 
'  of  Loadcn. 

'  Ftom  one  and  the  same  eaase  have  aU  agticultunl  mpnu- 

*  mcnts  sprung; — length  of  leases,  andhbei-alily  ofcovenatiit,  w(nd| 

*  have  hcid  out  lemplation  to  individuals  to  embarlL  iJicir  cuplttlt. 

*  This  is  The  source  wJiich  fertiliied  Ntirfolk,  arid  produce*!  the  cdi 

*  ligation  of  Scothnd,  North  umbei land,  and  Durham-     IniptoK' 
'  ments  hare  universally  and  invailably  arisen  from  itMtU    TV 

*  eSects  of  a  contrary  policy  are  strikingly  eseniplifieiJ  ai  a  JOJ  Vli 
*"'t]e  distance  from  Holkhsm.     A  seven  years  leita  is  an  Wtftr  kn 

*  tft  all  improvement ;  it  precludes  all  confiJcnce.  dcitfoyi  all  OtC»- 

*  lion,  and  ex tingmbhcs  every  spatic  of  respect  and  aitvdiinent. 

*  Among  the  most  interesting  thjects  at  HolkliHiU  ate  tire  «V 

*  tages;  they  are  thoroQghly  conifnrtahle,  viihnut  uny  tutMO^v 
'  Tn  each  family  is  alloifed  20  perches  of  gronnd  for  a  ^rdvn*    A 

*  school  to  inttiuct  the  childien  is  pivpnsed,  which  trill  coiotilett  u 

*  ettabli^hmeni  of  mncli  otillty,  and  which  reflects  lite  higlxslllu,- 

*  Bournpon  the  owner.'  p.  70-95. 

The  result  of  the  cuiiipansoii  between  Norfolk  uotl  Lodu^D 
hiiftbrniclry  is  thus  stated. 

'  Ak  an  admirer  of  much  of  the  system  of  ibnth  congtin,  I  Afi/cHi 
'  say  and  [an]  exchange  of  practice  in  twtj  point))  would  be  watft- 
'  rinlly  bcnehciah  Were  the  Lotbiati  mcOiod  t>f  raisiog  tnnap'. 
'  and  disposing  of  the  manure,  irmoducrd  into  Noifolk,  great  vi 
'  most  important  ad iraiUages  would  result  from  it.  Deaatifol  anj 
'  weighty  at  are  the  com  crops  ia  the  Loihiuns,  they  wuaid  he  im- 
'  proved  by  sdcptiug  tl)e  drill,  and  scaiifying  and  hoeing  thdr  whe*i 

*  in  April,  as  uuiveurttly  practised  iii  Norfolk.  ' 

Mr  Curwon  Rcein.i  in  hitvf  rcliinicil  a  KtCrttitl  limo  to  York- 
shire, or  nia^'  Iiavfi  utnlUud  aooie  niciTiiJvnrtda  at  ihtir  prtiper 
place.  &s  tliiti  pai't  of  the  Report  u  concliulcd  1iy  a  short  accoiu)! 
<ff  the  imprpvotiwiils  of  It  fiifjjitr  of  that  coiniiy. 

*  TiiE  Manx  Kli'out'  isi  now  abruptly  intitMlueett  and  con- 
tinued to  p.  13*,  wlicii  the  Gaieral  lUport  ia  resutDcJ.  Evciy 
tiling  in  Ific  !utslianclry  of  this  iidunti  Ik  reprcM-rttcd  tu  gencrall)' 
bod  ;  though  llicrc  arc  a  few  tndividuaU;  ^^hou*  majiuguuivnt  of 
kite  Im*  been  Very  credilalile. 

Of  Uk*  rrfimiiiiiig  part  of  tliis  r>ii'ccllaiieoH8  Poport  we  can 
onlv  gite  ii  list  of  coiiionts.  Mr  CiiPwen  sets  oii:  iif^in  fri  ii 
difkrent  direction  on  thu  'Jtsi  Aagusl;  and  after  iiispiwting 
thf  slMc  of  the  sfjrlcuhnre  of  the  Holm,  n  dlshii't  coiiiaictDg 
SO.OOO  ntrt-*,  paffl^s  iiiio  Sctilltmd  on  the  27th,  and  iJay^  n  jv»i 
ttibiile  of  praise  to  General  Dirom  of  Mount  Amtnn.  Oil  Oio 
lOili  September  we  find  him  setting  out  a  spCoiuI  linje.  Ha 
iheo  [iruce«ds  ihrouyh  Dumfricsaliire,  (he  Stewai'Uj'  of  KJrkp 
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^iiidbriglit,  and  a  small  part  of  Wij^tonshire ;  and  thus  seems 
to  have  completed  his  agricultural  tours  for  1811.  The  most 
interesting  part  of  this  branch  is  a  letter  from  Mr  Maxwell  of 
Munches,  in  tlie  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  a  gentleman  in 
bis  ninety-second  year,  who  had  ^  witnesseti  the  commencement 

*  of  Tuli's  system,  and  all  the  improvements  that  have  since 
*.  been  ingrafted  on  it.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Mr  Craik 
^  of  Arbiglandf '  The  great  and  important  changes  witnessed 
b}'  Mr  M.  in  tlie  course  of  his  very  remarkable  lite,  are  describ- 
etl  in  this  letter  with  much  candour  and  simplicity.  The  suc- 
ceeding articles  are,  a  more  particular  account  of  the  '  Distri- 

*  bution  of  tlie  Premiums  for  J  811 ;  *  a  Letter  which  had  ap- 
peared in  the  Dumfries  Journal  from  Mr  Miller  of  Dalswinton, 
respecting  Fiorin — Manx  Premiums — Report  of  the  Western 
District — and  a  Paper  on  the  Cultivation  of  Fiorin  by  Dr  Ri- 
chardson. At  pa^  ^33  the  ^  Journal  of  the  Schoose  farm  * 
commences ;  of  wiiich  we  shall  give  some  account,  along  with 
the  Diarj'  for  1812,  after  having  followed  Mr  Curwen  through 
the  first  part  of  the  Report  for  that  year.  We  cannot,  how- 
over,  dismiss  this  Tour,  witliout  expressing  surprise  that  Mr 
Ctirwen,  who  had  been  so  lately  in  Norfolk,  disapproves  (page 
170)  of  eating  turnips  on  the  ground  with  sheep,  even  though 
ihc  soil  does  not  appear  to  have  been  unfavourable,  and  after 
he  had  admitted,  that  it  is  to  this  practice  we  are  to  ascribe  tlie 
improvement  of  the  poor  soils  of  tliat  county. 

The  first  part  of  the  Report  for  IS  12,  extending  to  116 
pnges,  is  of  the  same  irregular  and  multifarious  det;cription. 
Mr  Curwen  suddenly  makes  his  appearance  at  Mr  Gregg's  farm 
•of  Coles,  of  which  there  is  a  short  account,  and  then  again  ut 
liolkham,  to  the  worthy  proprietor  of  which,  and  his  manage- 
ment, Mr  Curwen  seems  to  be  remarkably  partial,  without 
sufficiently  discriminating  betvv'een  Mr  Coke*s  situation  and  his 
own.  There  is,  howe\'er,  a  good  deal  more  about  the  agriculture 
of  Cumberland  in  this,  than  in  the  former  Report ;  and  we 
thhik  it  is  in  evcr3'  respect  a  better  one.  We  shall  present  such 
extracts  as  may  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  Mr  Cur  wen's  sen- 
timents on  several  agricultural  subjects  ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
of  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  countv.  Instances  of  very  me- 
ritorious exertions  among  its  farmers  bhall  be  also  noticed. 

The  following  introductory  remarks  express  the  President's 
-sentiments  concerning  the  policy  of  the  country,  and  tlie  com- 
parative importance  of  agriculture  and  commerce. 

'  Cold  must  be  tlie  heart  which,  unmoved,  can  survey  the  situ.a. 
^  tion  of  the  only  remaining  couutr}'  in  Europe,  where  liberty  and 
'  iMjiial  laws  arc  the  birth -right  of  the  people.     Great  the  dangers. 
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and  alarming  the  difficulties  that  surround  us.  Long  prosperitv 
and  unbounded  wealth  have  innovated  on  tliose  principles  which 
are*  thd' sole  safe  guide  of  empires,  religion,  and  public  virtue. 
Still  there  is  a  mass  of  feeling  in  the  nation,  capable  of  renovalfng 
e\'cry  noble  and  patriotic  sentiment.  If  the  siifferings  of  the  in6- 
mcnt  be  not  powerful  enough  to  rou^e  it  into  action ;  if,  amidst 
the  dejgradation  of  vice  sind  corruption,  the  voice  of  wisdo^Ai  can 
be  heard,  Britain  will  rise  superior  to  her  difficulties ;  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  system  which  serVed'to  diebase  and  corrupt  the  natwinftl 
character,  will  lio  lont^er  be  regarded  as  a  misfortune,  but  halted  ai 
an  interposition  of  Provideh'(^' to  sa^^e  us.  '  The  crisis  itf  tt^ful,  in 
passing  frotn  the  fieigfit  xtf  commfrcial  greatness,  to  i,  system 
-whose  bases  aire'fihmdcfd  on  agrrcul'ture  and  internal iielMn«rces: 
great  must  be  the  'sufferings  of  manj :  nmie>'iH  bb  extopited  hpm 
i-heihn.  Thife  ibitthftTon  of  the<United  Enipite  is  stich  aji  to  aftrd  a 
wide  and  tinboiiMed  field  for  int^Hl&l^  imprdYMn^nt:  ^frctolCal 
of  the  country,  the  inHuencc  of  rank  and  power,  ^es|nri|;  ci  Ai 
gov^i-nirfcnt,  'Mi^ec  faidjr  and  honestly  dirftctfed  tO'  our  dooKstic 
resources,  woiild'prodUce  an  aggregate  of  wenhh  tliat  would  stag- 
ger the  most  sanguine  'calculator:  not  a  hand  ttiat  niKy  not  be 
advantag^usly  employed.  '  Had  the  liiilliotis  which  the  sterile  rock 
of  GibraltaY,  lind  o%hor  ustil^ss  aAd  'to|&tly  ampendages,  have  cost 
this  country;  becfr«niifil^'ied  iH4ayin^  if6n  l-aif  roads  through  the 
tora)»ei*cial  part  of^  theltingdom^  whit  facility,  wodd  it  have 'af- 
forded to  our  interilal  coaalnercec  Mvhat  a  public  savidg  in  lessening 
the  number  of  draught  horses !  How  many  individuals  would  h^wt 
been  profitably  eniploycd^H'  WhihiIfHOw  write,  bread J0;feurpence 
per  pound;  supposiiig  dt  to:  eonttnuQ-Ait  this  rate  fbriti^relve  monibsy 
theieo«t  of  bread  #ii<8upi>ly  the  metropolii^  estimating  the  number 
not  to  exceed  .ft  miUion,  would  amount  to  a  sum  equal  to,  all  our 
West  India  trade ;-— :to  upwards  of  si:i  nuUions.  To  say  to  vhat 
extent  the  amount  <»f  produce  of  the  .united  isles  might  be  carried; 
were  this  object  the  first  in  otxr  estimation,  far  exceeds  aqy  sup- 
position I  dare>  hazard.  <  > 

'  A  country  that  has  not  the  means  of  support  within  itself,  can 
never  be  secure  from  the  greatest  of  all  human  scourges^  The 
dominion  of  the  seas  is  not  sufficient  to  secure  the  produ^  of  o- 
ther  nations*  - .  Great  ha^  been  the  price  at  whidi  we  ha\'e  learned 
these  truths.  They  may  be  highly  conducive  to  the  future  pros- 
perity of  tlie  eiiipire,  if  they  produce  a  change  of  policy4^aIldlefd 
the  country  to  put  a  fair  estimate  upon  COMMERCE ;  to  con- 
sider its  extent  as  limited,  and  at  all  times  subservient,  to  the  fi^ 
great  object,  the  nec^ssar^  ^^tipplf/  of  FOOD.  ,.. 

'  Let  them  who  doubt  the  superior  advantages  resulting  :&ora 
agriculture,  compare  the  disitricts  where  husbandry  prcvaiis,  [^^^ 
those  almost  exclusively  nianufactural ; — see  one  prosperous,,  the 
people  content,  orderly,  and  happy ;  whilst  the  other  is  overwhelm- 
ed with  misery,  discontent^  and  wretchedness.  *    p.  45-72* 
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Upon  tlie  subject  of  Enclosure,  we  have  the  foUowIng  judi- 
cious remarks. 

*  In  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  there  were  one  hundred  and 
^  thirty-five  bills  of  enclosures;  though  less  than  the  two  former 

*  years,  yet  above  an  average.  Amongst  them  many  were  for  the 
'  enclosure  of  common-field  land.  One  third  of  the  produce  will, 
^  at  least,  be  addod  by  tlicse.  It  has  been  attempted  to  show  that 
*'  the  enclosure  of  common-field  land  has  decreased  the  growth  of 

*  grain.    It  is  probable  there  may  'be  fewer  acres  under  com ;  but 

*  Uiose  which  are,  will  be  infinitely  more  productive.     White  crop 

*  succeeding  white  crop,  is  not  the  mode  of  supplying  the  greatest 
'  produce  of  grain,  though  it  is  certainly  the  way  to  have  the  most 

*  land  cropped.  The  truth  of  this  opimon  is  rapidly  making  its  wa}' 
-*  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  *    p.  55,  56. 

Under  the  title  *  Coles, '  after  giving  a  very  favourable  ac- 
count of  Mr  Gre^fi  nugaagement,  ^ne  were  surprised  with  thft 
foUowing  strietures, 

*  la  the.4wm-yaid,  so  far  as  relates  to  feeding  «todc,  nothing  can 

*  be  worse.  .The:din  and  filih,  ia  which  the  animals  are  suffered 
*\to  remaioi  show  want  of  care.    The  attention  to  feeding  cattle 

*  may  fniriy  be  supposed  tO  bpia  its  infancy,  imd  is  as  little  under- 
'  stood<as  disfiroditsfijy  fiiraotised.  This  branch  of  agriculture  is  ill 
'  managed  in  most  part&iof  tJie  southern  4:ouot4es. '    p.  59. 

The  crops  of  the  huiioocl  present  year  lead  us  to  suspect  the 
oGCUFacy  of  Mr  Curwen's '.opinion  about  the  state  of  agricul- 
ture. ■■        !   .  \Z.'r.  :■:    \' 


*  The  getieral  stateof  catalvktfonin  the  kingdom  is  in  -a  dqilor- 

*  abtestatef  and  I  laanenc  to  find  myself  satisfied  in  the  opinion  I 
'  had  form^by  ^le  jndgmeia  of  persons  ominentiy  able  to  decide 

*  correctly  upon  the  subject,  who  concur  with  me,  that  the  agri- 
^  ciihure  of  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom  is  in  a  retrograde  atato. 
'  This,  indeed,  must  be  the  casid,  from  tfaeinereasing  disinclination 

*  to'grant  leases.    I  do  not  hesitate  to  -declare  my  belief,  should 

*  this  proceed,  that  the  decline  of  agriculture  will  be  infinitely  more 
*'  rapid  than  its  progresa  has  been,  where  it  has  attained  its  high- 
-'  est  perfection. '    p. -62. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  Com  Laws,  Mr  Curwen  observes, 
'  I  do  not  think  wheat  can  generally  be  raised  under  eighty  shil- 
^  lings  per  quarter ;  and  if  the  consumer  wishes  to  have  it  upon  the 
'  best  terms,  it  is  his  interest  to  wish  for  regulations  which  would 

*  encourage  the  growth.     It  should  be  recollected,  how  great  a  dif- 

*  ference  there  exists  between  the  produce  of  the  best  and  worst 
'  land,  on  which  wheat  is  raised.  Lands  of  the  -best  quality  are 
.^'supposed  to  average  thirty-four  Winchesters:   of  the  worst,  pro- 

*  baMy  not  more  than  eighteen.  Now  the  proportion  of  inf^ior 
'  soils  is,  perhaps,  little  short  of  two-thirds  throughout  the  king- 
^  dom.  This  agrees  with  the  estimated  average  of  twenty-three 
'  and  a  half,    llie  calculation  of  price  most  be  made  upon  tho 
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"'  worst  lands ;  and  I  think  it  will  appear  pretty  evident,  that  to 

*  l)avo  a  sufficiency  depends  niiicii  upon  price. '     p.  6Q^  67- 

Valuable  as  soiling  must  always  be  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
to  a  much  pp'catcr  degree  on  clnys  tlian  tnmip  soils,  Mr  Cur- 
uen  seems  to  overrnte  its  merits,  when  he  thinks  its  general  a- 
tloption  would  augment  *  the  food  of  tlie  Empire  (at  least  as 

*  far  as  the  ciuantity  of  ground  is  considered)  in  a  proportion 

*  of  three  to  one. '  ^Vc  do  not  wibh  to  see  the  sheep  and  tur- 
nips of  Norfolk  and  the  Border  counties,  the  only  means  yet 
liiiown  of  rcMiderin*!  Yv^^W.  soils  mobt  productive,  supplanted  by 
roiling.  If  Mr  Ciirwen  will  try,  upon  one  part  of  a  light  soil, 
to  raise  tuniij^s  with  4()  toris  oi  fresh  dung  per  acre,  and  with 
10  t(;:is  of  r,.!!cK  iuuck  on  another:  carry  lioine  the  former  to 
hi.s  sli:ides   or   8trav/-yards=,    Jind   consume   the   latter   on  the 

^ijround,  v^iih  sheep  conlincd  willrin  nets  or  hurdles,  and  com- 
|)ir.o  \ka\\  til?'  I'lriii^i  crop,  ir.id  th.e  .succeeding  crops  of  the  ro- 
t.Jtion,  lie  cniinci  fr.ll  1-.)  b?  convinced  of  his  errors  on  this  scb- 
ynt.  To  Qi'.X  tr.rnij-.s  on  tliC  pound,  with  sheep,  i^  a  sine  qua 
■/fon  on  ail  liriit  Koiis,  th^nvii  iis  m;inv  are  iihuallv  drawn  as 
S'jjfficc  for  convortiii.^  ths  stnnv  into  dung.  If  ►heej"),  then, 
cariuot  be  dispensed  with,  we  have  yet  to  loarn  whether  they 
nr.iy  not  lie  scil.'d  a!>j;  ar.d  whether  sandy  soils,  which  in  ordi- 
r.ury  years  p:\  Ji:ro  very  good  pasture  for  ihcni, — tliough  ihcy 
i:\r.y  be  c>cca.- ioiK.ily  burnt  up  in  a  severe  drought,  from  the  et- 
f.'Ctb  of  whi.  li  llu.y  recover  with  the  first  slmwei's, —  woidd  pro- 
duce 'Mich  a  Ijxiirinncc  cf  horbi!ire,  as  would  repay  the  expense 
of  l.'ibour,  aiid  nuiititniu  six  w  eight  sheep  per  acre,  as  well  as 
there  soils  do  wli^n  ll:ov  arc  ilepaslured.  F>en  this  year,  when 
tirain  cn»p:>  pri>',;iisc  t*>  be  abuisdunt,  and  tlw  pastures  have 
h-H  :i  *:;ner;'.i;y  good,  tlic  hay  crop,  owing  to  a  low  weeks  of 
liufavciuiable  weather  in  the  s[)iiiig,  is  a  very  defective  one.  It 
ciHtiut  recover  like  pasture. 

]\ir  Curv.cn'<  opiniv.)n  about  tlie  culture  of  potatoes,  appears 
:r.ore  corisisttiit  with  f\|>eiience,  though  it  might  not  be  sate  to 
v.nich  for  it-  j)wMfcct  accuracy. 

•  It  has  been  ^rroii^ly  rcvommcnded  by  Mr  A.  Young,  and,  in- 

*  ''Lcd,  by  every  political  writer  of  any  emincnco,  to  augment  tlie 

*  f-rowth  of  potatoes,  as  the  best  and  most  certain  resource  against 
'  ihe  scarcities  that  so  frequently  occur.  Though  I  entirely  concur 
'  in  virwintij  the  extended  culture  of  tliis  vahutble  root,  as  an  ob- 

*  joct  of  the  iT'St  national  impcrtance,  yet  I  greatly  doubt  [if]  it 

*  can  be  carried  to  the  extent  necessary  to  afford  the  benefit  that  is 

*  lm)ked  for,  wiihout  ilie  aid  of  the  legislature.  It  is  recommended 
'  to  e\^ry  farmer  to  have  (in  the  propoition  of)  one  acre  of  po- 

*  tatrcs  to  evciy  hundred  acics  occupied.     This,  at  first  sight,  ap- 

*  l^cuis  (t  very  feasible  plan ;  but  I  fi'ar,  upon  a  more  mature  in?es- 
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*  ti(i:ation  of  die'snhjecty  we  shall  not  find  it  the  lAterest  of  the  farm- 
'  er  to  adopt  this  method  >^ith  a  view  to  his  own  benefit.     Thong^ 

*  the  relative  proportion  of  turnips  and  potatoes  for  laying  on  fat, 
'  is,  by  Dr  Ctwentry,  supposed  to  be  in  a  ratio  of  three  to  one,  yet 
'  the  superiority  of  die  latter  is  balanced  by  two  considerations: 
^  Firsts  The  cost  of  raisii\g»  which  is  more  than  three  to  one  greater. 
^  tlian  turnips ;    and,  Stvondlj^^   the  quantity  and  quality  of  ma-t 

*  nure  that  are  requisite  for  producing  a  fair  crop  of  each.     I  think 

*  the  difference  will  be  nearly  as  tliicc  to  one  in  raising  the  crop. 
**  And  supposing  them  to  be  fud  on  the  farm,  die  d ifFcren cc  of  ma* 

*  nure,  produced  by  the  two,  will  be  very  liltle,  if  any  thing,  short 

*  of  the  same  proportion.     Thus  every  acre  of  potiitoes  would  re- 

*  quire  the  manure  that  would  produce  three  of  turnips,  and  return 

*  but  half  (tie  manure.     These  are  serious  considerations,  and  show 

*  the  impracdcability  of  such  a  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  farmer, 

*  without  a  great  aftd  evident  loss.     Potatoes  cost  the  farmer  full 

*  2id.  per  stone,  taking  all  expenses  into  consideradon.  CalculaC- 
'  ing  a  thousand  stones,  or  six  tons  and  a  quarter,  to  be  an  ave<- 
'  mge  crop,  on  soils  not  favourable  to  their  growth,  this  would 

*  make  the' cost,  at  2^d.  per  stone,  10/.  8s.  4d.  A  moderate  acre 
'  of  turnips,  twenty  tons,  or  three  diousand  two  hundred,  at  44> 

*  per  stone,  would  be  6/.  1 3s.  id. — Ten  tons  of  turnips  consumed 

*  with  one  ton  of  straw,  should  make  cip^ht  tons  of  manure;    or 

*  sixteen  tons  of  manure,  per  acre,   alio  wing  for  loss.   Sec,     The 

*  potatoes  would,  I  am  inclined  tr.  believe,  make  little  above  ax 

*  tons.  The  result  I  should  draw  from  this,  would  be,  that  potatoes 
'  are  not  likely  to  be  made  profitable  in  feeding  catde. '   p.  69,  70. 

It  is  not  one  of  the  articles  of  our  creed,  that  the  Lc^riijlature 
should  interfere  with  the  culture,  and  etiil  less  with  the  con- 
sumption of  potatoes ;  nor  that  any  benefit  would  accrue  to 
the   country,  by  adopting  the  recommendation  of  cultivatirinr 

*  one  acre  of  potatoes  to  every  huntlrcd  acres  occupied. '  Mr 
Curwen  liini?clf  has  informed  us,  that  .'>/.  per  quarter  for  wheat, 
will  not  bring  barloy  bread  into  general  consumption;  whaC 
then  niu»t  the  price  of  whent  be,  before  potatoes  are  substituted 
for  it  ?  They  form  a  valuable  addition  to  the  stock  of  food  in 
any  year,  and  are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  years  of  scarcity  i 
hut  as  a  substitute  for  wheat,  anci  with  a  view  to  obviate  tlie 
necessity  of  importation  in  ordinarj'  vears,  the  culture  of  them 
is  not  to  be  recommended,  and  would  be  alt(^cther  ineffectual. 
With  regard  to  die  superior  quantity  of  fooii  supposed  to  be 
produced  from  an  acre  of  potatoes,  we  think  they  liave  been 
prently  over- rated  ;  for  an  acre  of  oats  will  give  more  than  half 
the  xvei^ht  of  an  cere  of  potatoes,  when  converted  ib^-^kxjtch 
porridge ;  and  we  have  the  authority  of  both  Sir  Jos^iWI^nnks 
and  Sir  I  linnphry  Davy,  for  stating,  that  oaten  bread  is  in  some 
|*nr:s  of  England  preferred  even  to  the  ^ncs>t  wheaten  bread  iu 
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winter,  by  those  who  undergo  the  severest  labour.  If  potatxxi 
had  been  found  protitable  for  feeding  sheep  and  cattley  even  vitb 
the  chance  of  an  occasional  demand  for  human  food,  th^  would 
long  since  have  been  more  extensively  cultivated.  The  Legiili- 
ture,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  always  be  wise  enough  to  refiue  any 
such  officious  interference.  It  is  better  that  the  relatiTe  de- 
mand for  the  different  articles  of  food,  dqiendiiu;  as  it  must  do 
upon  the  taste  and  pecuniary  circumstances  of  me  cansomen, 
should  regulate  the  proportional  supply  of  each  articlf^  than 
that  the  Legislature  should  force  the  production  of  any  one  of 
them,  and  then  have  to  find  a  demand  for  it.  Besideai-we  have 
no  hesitalion  in  saying,  that  a  much  more  exteiia^ve  ci^turatf 
potatoes  would  be  inconsistent  with  good  husbandryi  as  wfE^l^ 
the  individual  interest  of  farmers.  The  great  ol^ect  ongt^t  to 
be,  to  augment  the  produce  of  the  soil,  by  the.  impcoTj^iMt 
of  wastes,  and  by  a  better  cultivation  on  our  pre^ntl  .^ijfUe 
lands  of  wheat,  and  otlier  grains,  for  which,  tbeire ..is  J|  cpniunt 
demand ;  and  not  to  convert,  if  it  were  po^sijble^  th^HConsifin- 
er»  of  whcaten  bread  and  animal  food  into  the  inddent  and 
IBiserable  population  of  the  greater  part  of  Irelijm(iK  j.^^hiU^ 
Ireland  sends  grain  to  the  amount  of  thr«e  millipq^^^sj^Uuj; 
yearly,  for  the  support  of  the  m^nu&cturii^  pcqmJatKm.pf:!^ 
tain,  perhaps  not  less  than  tluree-fourtiis  pTbqr  OW|»/Ja^jiiOT 
must  be  contented  to  majce  t:)ree  meals,  a-day  on  j>a)Mtf^Sp.^  k 
population  of  this  kind,  however  vahaU^ .  afi  aJKyndUgg  t^ 
means  of  supplying  our  fleets  and  armias,  c^.;^iev4^  be  con- 
sidered as  consistent  with  internal  prosperity,  .ai^d  can.'adld  liMt 
little  to  the  aggregate  produce,  eitaer  of  agriculture  cor  ma^ui^ 
factures.  ,  .  ,  .        .   .^ 

The  next  Subject  which  calls  for  remark,,  is  Mr  CunfenV  re^ 
commendation  of  a  higher  tax  •on  fiurna-boraes,  with  a  ^i^  ^ 
induce  a  preference  for  oxen. 


<  The  tax  on  farnwhorfes  is  to  be  viewed,  in  my  opinion,  iq.-^^.iarj 
*  different  li^t.     Under  proper  regulations  it  might  be  carried  fa^ 


*  ings  are  founded.     The  increafed  expenfe  of  horfes,  feeding,  fcc.  Imi 

*  altered  the  whole  queftion  ;  and  what  might  once  have  been  Convtil, 

•  may  be  quite  othcrwife  now.     If  a  doubt  can  remain  on  tlio  fufcjed^ 
f  I  (hould  rejoice  to  fee  the  tax  on  horfes,  fuch  m  to  put  the-  mntteir 

•  beyond  queftion. '     p-  73-  .       '        ' 
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This'f  "Vc  thiAkj  15  one  of  tbe  most  reprchcnsibre  paragraphf 
in  die  whole  Report ;  and  we  confidently  predict  an  alteration 
of  Mr  Cnrwen's  opinion,  if  he  will  study  the  subject  with  atten- 
tion.    Though  he  did  not  choose  ^  to  combat  the  data  on  whidi 

<  the  reasonings '  of  affriculturists  of  the  highest  authority  '  are 

<  founded, '  he  might  have  felt  so  much  respect  for  them  in  the 
mean  time,  as  not  rashly  to  recommend  an  addition  to  a  veir 
unjust  burthen ;  a  burthen,  hoire\'er,  which  tliey  have  found  it 
tjheir  interest  to  submit  to,  ratlier  than  adopt  the  alternativs 
prescribed  to  them.  This  very  fact  alone,  one  would  think, 
should  convince  the  Legislature  that  the  labour  of  oxen  is  un- 
pfofitable*  Allow  as  much  as  you  please  for  the  ignorance  and 
prqudices  of  fiurmers,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  they  do 
not  know  whether  horses  or  oxen  are  their  best  implements ;  for 
many  of  them  have  tried  both.  The  Messrs  Culleys  of  Nor* 
thnmberBind,  at  ooe  time,  worked  more  oxen  than  any  pro- 

Erietor  or  tenant  nfi  the  island ;  and  notwithstanding  the  tax  on 
orses,  have  entireiy  dismissed  the  oxen.  Before  a  better  sys- 
tem of  cnldvtitkm  w&s  introduced,  -oxen  ploqghs  were  common 
in  every  part' of  Scotland;  and  tliey  are  still  to  be  found  wheren 
iiuptovemeiltii  have  made  little  progress.  Mr  Curwen  himself 
diongb  v^'tiear  to  markets  for  nil  his  produce,  to  manure, 
both  lime  iaiid  dung,  and  also  to  coal,  docs  not  find  it  advise- 
ablqto^dl^sjQpftnfie- with  the  labour  of  horses  even  for  his  flirni 
'work  ;?ttia  iv^  bdieve^  there  is  Mot  -an  instance  of  the  vokdt 
work  .of  any  Itrable  fiinn,  under  rejittilar  management,  being 
fierlbnned  by  Hy^  %  ccntidhly  nbt  in  the  possession  of  a  farmer 
at  ntdt-rent.  YetMi"  6ufw^  recommends  that  tliese  horses^ 
thus  admitted  to  be  indispensable,,  should  be  subjected  to  a  hlj^ 
tax.  If  Mr  Gutwen  onf^'fneant  \o  encourage  -the  partial  use  of 
bxAiy'lie  shonld  first  have  sGatted  in  what  prc^ortion  they  should^ 
in  his  opinion,  be  substituted  for  horses ;  and  then  recommend- 
ed diatthe  tax  should  fall  upon  the  horses  kept  beyond  that  pro- 
portioh  onlyi^  and  not  upon  farm  horses  generally.  'But  he  hat 
avoided  an  insuperable  oifRculty  by  omitting  this ;  for  the  pro- 
portion in  every  case  must  dc]3cnd  upon  a  variety  of  circum- 
stopces,  which  neither  the  Legislature  nor  Mr  Curwen  are  ca- 
pable-<^  Investigating.  Shall  the  same  proportion  of  labouiring 
oxen  lie.  kep(  upon  a  farm  20  miles  distant  from  markets,  ma- 
nun^  4(9itl.£ud,  as  upon  one  in  tlie  immediate  vicinity  of  Work- 
inglton^  :tind  of  jpoaland  lime  works? 

Xbough;  there  are  few,  if  any,  who  consider  oxen  fit  for  every 
part  of  JH  Garmer'ft  labour,  there  are  many  who  contend  for  tlie 
partial  ^employment  of  oxen,  and  particularly  in  tlie  plough. 
There  is  no  cifoubt,  that  if  oxen  are  allowed  to  travel  at  thdr 


k 


rf#a  mMrii]  p»ce,  tlicy  will  ploui^  very  wcSi ;  and  tbete  fi  nx 
dniy  less  danger  of  loss  bv  accidvnte,  but  for  two  or  three  jwi 
tbcy  wi!1  actually  improrc  in  vsltiir.  l-Brmcrit  &re  not  ignortot 
Of  all  thin,  Slid  yet  Uu  not  fintl  il  their  iiitereit  to  emplny  dm 
ercn  in  ploughing;.  If  two  ivxen  pluughe  arc  kept  tipon  a  Ann 
^htch  rc<]uirc8  six  plouglis  allog^tner.  it  will  be  IbtincI,  witfant 
any  minute  calcabtion,  ihnl  one  litime  is  crjua)  to  ihrc^  oxcd  *t 
fenst,  because  ploughing  ulono  i»  not  mote  than  tbe  bftlf  of  the 
Ihbaur  of  any  farm,  I  'pon  audi  a  farm  there  would  be  ax  oxco, 
ihrcc  for  eacli  plough,  that  every  pair  niny  work  no  inore  tlitn 
four  days  a- week,  .in<i  cicht  tinisM  for  the  other  four  plootfhi> 
Tlje  comparison  would  then  htaud  thus. 

Suppose  the  whole  labour  of  the  fiirm     -     •     - 
Ploughins  li^tls  by  four  honw  pirtrglis,  o*-  10  ' 
Ditto  yfl  by  two  oxen-ptouf^s,  or     -     -     -    * 
Han-owing,  carting,  &c.  &c.     -     -     -     -     15 

—  W  — 

Work  of  sis  oxer,  T^^ihs,  or  J(h  of  (ho  whole  work. 

Dino  of  eight  horses,  4 ^(hs,  or  Jtlis  of  ditto. 
So  \hnt  each  ox  dots  one  pnrij  mm  cnch  hone  Sfth  pu*  o{ 
the  form  labour  tbrfmghout  theycafi  or,  one  liorv;  is  ttjial  w 
Rftire  than  three  oxeti. 

"  The  result  will  riot  be  much  slfecTrtl  by  admitting,  ihM  tin 
65Cn  may  bb  occiuiicinally  employed  in  ether  labour  than  plongli- 
msi  bir  unlc'Mt  tlicrp  U  1  thrnsriing-miil  worked  by  ibi-tn,  tnj 
tiafi  txtn  n-ork  will  ho  fully  uccoitiited  fur,  when  it  i>  canoitnA 
Aat|  ih  the  above  comparison,  three  of  them  arc  snyiposcd  t" 
becqual  to  two  horses  in  the  plough,  which  is  bcyottd  titointtlii 
— tiiat  tlio  expenftc  of  training  ilieiu  for  thJ-pc  vcnn  Inbuttr,  miW 
be  greater  than  tliat  of  horses,  who  nmy  wotK  nrobalily  for  li 
ycalrs ; — tiiat  it  in  the  universal  practice  of  all  good  faroieist 
o«ver  to  ai.-p:irBlc  ihc  plouohiuiin  nud  {it<i  working  ttack,  whicii 
teavcb  no  rootu  for  nccasianal  p!oughm(.-n ; — and,  lastly,  that 
upon  every  emergency  in  se«]-time,  turnip  work,  and  harve^i 
IionM  miwt  alwAy*  be  tho  ctiief,  if  not  the  »oic  depcud«>oe  of 
llic  farmer  fur  every  wMt  of  labour. 

The  consec|Ucnces  of  emuloyiug  oxen  in  this  or  any  hirgcr  pr»- 
poTliiOn  would  be,  1st,  Tiiat  more  pbogba,  and  eom^quvnll; 
inorcj>loHghmon,  would  be  required;  and,  2(lly,  That ibe  sup- 
ply of  beel  wou!d  be  greatly  diinini«lieii.  I^r  Cunvcit  ncfd  not 
bo  lold,  that  ihc  short  horned  cattle,  for  which  he  ha&  so  jaai  » 
prGdIleciion,  are  now  fretjuciuly  sold  fat  at  three  ymn  old,  at  SOL 
A  piece,  and  upward*  j  and  he  hn*  Idmxelf  di»t1nrtly  tinted  tl>e 
ereat  impnrtunce  of  early  maturity  in  tlie  case  of  the  difliinat 
pi-eals  oi'  ibcci?. 
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We  should  now  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  present  state  of  a- 

Siculture  in  Cumberland ;  but,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  these 
eports  do  not  exhibit  any  distinct  iiiformation  respecting  it. 
Almost  all  that  we  are  told  is,  that  two  white  crops  are  usually 
taken  successively ; — that  there  is  too  much  land  under  white 
crops,  and  too  little  under  green  crops  ; — very  few  instances  of 
soiling  are  mentioned.  The  drill  culture  is  almost  unknown; 
and  turnips,  when  they  are  cultivated  at  all,  arc  managed  in  a 
very  slovenly  manner.  The  cultivation  of  potatoes  alone  seems 
to  merit  praise.  Besides,  when  the  practice  of  any  particular 
farmer  is  recorded,  a  stranger  to  tlie  topography  of  the  county 
must  be  sadly  at  a  loss  to  know,  whether  the  farm  is  situated 
in  Cumberland  or  in  Yorkshire,  Norfolk,  or  Lancashire.  It  ist. 
fortunate,  however,  that  we  can  have  recourse  to  the  survey  of 
Cumberland,  by  Messrs  Bailey  and  CuUey,  where  we  find  th:it 
the  usual  rotation  was,  and,  for  ought  that  appears,  still  is,  oats; 
— fallow,  or  green  crop; — wheat,  with  lime  and  dung; — barley; 
— hay  and  pasture,  for  two  or  more  years.  When  Mr  Curweii 
undertook  to  enlighten  a  district,  whose  rotation  was  so  very  de- 
fective, his  first  object  should  have  l>een  to  adopt  one  which 
%^'ould  have  convinced  the  Cumbrian  farmers  of  their  errors,  by 
the  superior  excellence  of  his  crops.  Instead  of  this,  his  crop'*; 
of  wheat,  which  were  constantly  inspcctwl  by  his  neighl)ours^ 
must  have  confirmed  a  great  many  of  them  in  the  injudicious 
practices  to  which  they  liad  been  habituated.  We  shall  select 
one  or  two  instances  of  better  manngemenr,  in  Cumberland  we 
believe,  or,  at  any  rate,  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood. 

*  Seaton-hall. — Mr  Thomas  Wood  has,  this  year,  exerted  him- 

•  self  considerably.     The  benefit  of  green  crops  was  felt  in  die  last 

•  season,  and  has  induced  him  greatly  to  extend  them  in  the  prcscnt. 

•  He  lias  nearly  twenty  acres  of  turnips,  very  premising.     The  ef- 
«  fects  of  this  change  of  system  must  shortly  be  visible  in  his  crops. 

•  The  cfifocts  of  an  increased  quantity  of  manure  will  soon  appear. 

•  His  wheat  crops  are  very  promising. ' — {Riynt  /or  1812.  p.  9i.) 

*  Mr.  Twcntyman  has  pared  and  hiunod  I'Jl  acrer.,  and  dressed, 

•  with  lime,  192  acics,  at   the  rate  of  fJOa.  per  acre,  all  of  wlncli 
■  has  been  effectually  drained  with  open  cuts,  of  die  extent  of  not 

•  less  than  4000  roods.     He  has,  also,  drained  and  considtTahly  im- 

•  proved,  and  is  now  in  the  way  of  further  improving  50  acres  ri 

•  meadow,  in  which,  I6iil  roods  of  drain  have  been  cut,  most  of  it 

•  at  the  rate  of  a  shilling  per  rood. ' — *  Mr.  Twentyman  found  piirt 

•  of  the  above  land  pared  and  burned  when  he  entered  on  llie  occii- 

•  pation  of  Mr  Stephenson's  farm;  but  the  preceding  farmer  hav- 

•  ing  been  unfortunate,  Air.  Twentyman  paid  for  the  wliole. '    p.  ]00, 

*  From  Gowborrow  to  Dale  main  there  is  a  greater  proptTtis-n  ol 

•  green  crops  than  in  any  part  of  the  cc  -:*.ty,  lliat  I  am  uc^aaii.icJ. 
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*  with.    Mr.  Hassell'i  farmer,  Mr.  Sandys,  of  SouIJj*. »  tt*  Pf^ 

*  riA  of  t>acre,  has  serenty  acres  of  tumipi:.^Is  then  a  Jvrriter  is 

*  Caniberland  that  has  so  great  aiiKtent?    I  beliere  not.  *     p.lO$f-9- 

\Vhat  we  have  culled  the  Secoiiil  Pnrt  of  these  Reports,  ,ei- 
Kibits  n  detail  of  Mr  Curwen's  operations  u  b  &rnier,  under 
the  title  of  the  Sclioose  Diarj.  The  first  date  is  October .  1« 
1810,  and  tlie  Inst  November  26th  1812.  The  journal  of  eacl^ 
year  is  prefaced  by  a  few  general  remarks,  in  which  Mr.Connn 
very  frankly  acknowledges  his  errors  and  disappointmenli^'  and 
describes  the  difficulties  which  even  a  uentleman  of  his  feitaoe 
had  to  encounter.     The  year   1811,  he  afterwards  obaerreif 

*  presented  one  of  the  most  accumulated  semes  of  distnta  and 

*  mortification  I  had  ever  witnessed  as  a  &rmer.     This  wU-the 

*  lirnt  instance  in  which  I  fdt  quite  discouraged.  * 

The  following  extracts  will  show  whether  strongeltiya  ares  nit- 
able  soil  for  turnips,  as  Mr  Curwen  has  more  thftn  once  asrierwd. 

*  I  do  think,  h»d  a  NorfaU  fanner  witnessed  the  taking  up  ef  SO 

*  acres  of  turnips  from  the  common,  he  would  have  decnnd  It  nih 
'  terlf  impossihle  to  hsv«  accomplishtfil  it.     Ic  wat  indeed  A  paarer- 

*  ful  exertion  of  strength,  temper,  and  ^tience.;:  ■ 

*  A'uv.  lllhr}     Co^intenqud'pulling'aiul  'Carfjiag  luraips.     The 

*  grqund  was  ina  mc^c4^g^uli»^lie.pii  di^.^ommoTi.  and  aothiDg 

*  but  the  despair  of  ^ngil  better  c^uld  haye  authorised  such  an 

*  attempt.  *It  slrU5,I(,Mr  Thompson   tbu  by^tledge*  the  .yttnipi 

*  might  be  gnt  off  wiffi  less  Jiflkultyj  and  less  iajmy  to  the  groua^i 

*  this  has  been  subsei^uently  .iitiyiipteJ,  and  tuunj.jja  answer  , ex - 
'  tremely  well.    Necessity  lan  aipiie  give    ihe  energy, requisite  jo 

*  carry  turnips  off  sucli  strong  soijs.  '     p.  12-t',  125.  ,    ',/,  , 

ARain,  in  Nttwrnberisft/niil'ttci-'s  were'^siill  y;'btsejj     "  '    ' 

*  -preparation  mniltfor'pulHng  ttiS  Uimii|s;"ft  is  a'  very  serioiU,o^ 
'  peration,  40  acres  weijiihing  Iti  toils;  Itidd  tons  will  load  4w(> 

*  single  carts,  and,  supposing  they  travel  bat  hailT  a  mQe,  be. 2)00 

*  miles  to  carrj*.     Ex|>ericnr%  has  brought  me  to  consider  this  ai'i 

*  very  trenieiiduiTS  undertaking  in  gnodwcbthet;  terrific  wh'^n' tlu 

*  nc.ison  is  untiivou ruble.  A  week  of  good  wp^thcr  would  joy  ue 
'  former's  heart ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  expected. 

'  To  carry  forty  acres  of  turnips,  ol'  forty  tons  per  aCre,  off  strong, 

*  wet  land,  and  at  so  advanced  a  period  of  the  year,  is  an  undec- 

*  taking  of  some  magnitude ;  it  U,  indeed,  a  choice  of  d iff! ci;! ties.; 

*  for  they  niu^t  be  taken  off  now,  or  be  a  continuoj  plague  for'tw 

*  mimths  to  conic ;  injuring  the  ground,  and  destroying  the  horse*. 

■  The  horses  could  not  drag  the  empty  carts  up  the  hip,  the 

*  ground  was  so  wet.  Put  tn'O  oxen  into  each  cart,  and  they  toot 
'  them  with  ease:  to-morrow  I  sliall  have  three. — Tlie  weighC  is 
■  ItiOO  tons.  I  do  not  attempt  the  tops  ;  say  1000  tons,  or  three 
'  thousand  carts.  Twenty  carts  will  carry  400  loads.'  Six  oxen 
*^teams  1 20 :  total  o'iU.    iiix  days  of  fayoarfd)Ie  weathdr  should  oc- 
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lish  it.— Who  dares  hppe  for  six  d^ys  fair  i  I  view  the  ac- 
Bahment  of  this  with  some  complacency.  It  is  an  object  of 
difficulty,  and  will  require  great  exertion.      I  do  not  believe 

is  a  farmer  in  the  empire  who  durst  attempt  it. 
will  require  another  week  to  finish  the  whole. — Brought  all 
leep  to  put  on  my  tumipsy  though  I  had  plenty  of  other  food* 
I  take  two  days  more  to  clear  the  field.     I  cannot  get  through 

by  any  means  I  can  desire.  '  Offered  to  take  in  sheep  and 
\f  and  supply  all  that  wished  to  purchase  for  their  milch  cows. 
iTe  a  sufficiency  for  such  a  stock  as  mine,  one  must  submit  to 
Affable  waste.  It  cannot,  in  the  natare  of  things,  be  otherwise, 
lever  took  so  much  interest  in  any  operation  as  I  liave  done  ia 

heartily  shall  I  rejoice  when  it  is  completed. 
je  FBin  continued^  and  rendered  it  impossible  to  get  upmi  the 
p  field.     I  scarcely  expect  to  see  the  ground  in  a  condition  t* 
rith  wheat. '    p«  165—170. 

Carwen  concludes  the  Diary  for  1811  with  a  strong  le- 
sndation  of  red  wheat,  in  preference  to  white,  for  the  soil 
mate  of  Cumberland ;  ana  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 

be  is  quite  correct  We  b^  leave  to  suggest  a  trial  cf 
eat  mentioned  by  Mr  Culley,  in  Sir  John  Sinclair's  a&- 
of  Scottish  Husbandry,  of  wbieh  we  have  had  successful 
9noa^  It  itf  a  very  superior  grain  to  the  common  red 
-less  liable  to  disease — more  productive — and  scarcely 
luaUe  per  busbd  than  the  white,  upon  inferior  soils, 
extraordinaiy  predilection  for  this  grain,  it  is  not  easy  to 
it  fi>r,  especially  as  he  must  every  year  purchase  a  large 

3r  of  oats'  for  his  horses.  The  turnips  and  Swedes  as  well 
overs,  potatoes,  &c.  must  be  succeeded  by  wheat,  and  the 
leared  at  tlXL  events  for  this  favourite  crop,  in  the  cuUure 
ich  he  has  seldom  been  successful. 

le  whole  of  the  year's  wheat  looked  ilL  It  was  evident  a  great 
sf  the  clover  ley,  which  was  cut  late,  was  fo  much  gone  back 
fender  it  neceflfary  to  be  refown.  In  parts  that  were-lheltered, 
pheat  ftood ;  but  where  it  was  expofed^  the  failure  was  very 
,  efpcciilly  in  Colcars,  Poverty-clofe,  and  Udalefield.  In  thofe 
li  had  a  fmall  drcffing  of  afhes  and  manure^  the  wheat  ftood. 
old  landy  fuch  as  the  greateft  part  of  the  Schoofe  or  Moor-clofe 
ii  wheat  cannot  be  got  after  clover,  if  twice  cut.  This  fyftem 
be  abandoned.  I  have  tried  it  for  (everal  years  with  great  lofi. 
at,  on  the  fecond  crop,  being  ploughed  in  on  the  Scrogga,  has 
very  well.  I  (hall  now  try  to  graze  the  clover  a  fecond  year 
fheep,  give  it  a  flight  dreffing.  and  try  wheat.'  p.  129,  130. 
nuft  rehnquifh  fowing  wheat  on  the  clover  leyt  wlien  it  cannot 
anured  ;  nor  would  I  fow  after  Odober,  on  any  account,  unleCi 
rticular  fituationi.     I  ihould  doubt  whether  oats  wouli  not  be 


'.hcVrrllian  f}iriiig  fo-n  wticii.      t  ubfwyc  it  hu  b«cti   lUtcd,  lb( 
'  wlicnti.na  tlie  dovfr  5<-y,  fillc  !  lUc  land  with  wteia.     V^^ettwit 

•  gnttii  failn,  it  tc.ivM  fiill  opi-iprtiitiity  for  wee.ls  lo  gruw ;  bul  tfcl_r» 

•  nor  tl»r  ground  of  my  rdin  qui  filing  the  praflive  ;  it  h  the  uocct'^^ 
f  auil  fri-tjucm  failure  f.f  ihi-  wliciii.     Whcrv  m«((ure  cOii  tic  jpjWn  i 

•  liate  uo  Wri  for  it»  fuci-efs.  '     p^  145. , 

.    KiitiviLliHlnmiiny  Mr  Crii-wcn'-i  ••rertt  Ucftrcrrr  r--r  r':  -  --•-'■■-  ' 
pr  Mr  Ciifct;  utiJ  oilier*,  vf\ui  deprecate  fuHtf"--. 
v,-iiu!  Li>  cunrorni  to  tlic  faslii.on  (u  iih  iiivirer  i: 

VB  liot  llic  dry  »<>!!  fiiiil  ^ItmuTc  of  Nurluik. 

jgith-ili  ttiou^ti  with  a  uprt  ol'  (jualllicalioii,  ihui  •(  oujj'it^'  , 

Trm  pft« of  a  flWiernl  sy-l^isi.     Uni'>iiiinali'ly  it  i» a  ^ g«K-  , 
J  HVstom, '  for  Iniul  10  gcst  fo^il  uflrT  c^irryina  five  up  pxonfn 
de'iKinhern  jjnrliol'  lUi-  'iMlami,  lor  ihc  uututil'wliidiwti^i- 
ywl  to  Mr  (.'iirwen  liimujlt'. 

'  gf/i.]     Proctedfil  with  pivpsring  Moslri^g*  Tot  ciurnnon  tsmpi- 

•  Mucli  i>f  It  hid  lix  iwrawi,  anA  wm  hanit.picfad  coth  utat;   ilill 

•  tile  j;r4iitiil.  ti*i  Tti  font  and  fiill  of  tvritcli'^ib  ih>*i  it  wJl  nnt  l)i 

•  complelc-I/  dMii,  nniwi[hU«ndlng  all  li>e   Ubnor,  niij  n  rcittiHi  ^ 

•  liaa  hi'CTi  imconur^^nly  fivoo ruble.     I  ttiutt  llill  rvtaln  Oic  u{>iiuiu  I 

•  inditbcJ  fmra  vii  wins  ^''*  I.'^lii*')  hi>fbandi7t  t****  »  WUiw  ii  inltT^ 
:■  M^j  rxcr(l*ry  M  timcrf,  10  i^ct  tLie  graDiid  )u-iFeAly  cUoa. '  f.  tp. 
.  From  scvci-fll  (luuicliwl  n<Rmrks  wo  find  tliai  the  Iticeni^  tbf 
taiTots,  ttHEl  titp  unions,  Iiaw  nut  ^ivcu  siillsfncticiTt.  and  nrrtn 
fee  liiid  awilf,  nml  sucajpili-d  \iy  ttm  more  piofiuli'.  . 
^Unriirsiil,  niul  ttoriii.      We  wUi  Mr  C.  hv\ 

'lliCBt^,  mid  ntiHll  be  j(la<l  to  Icnrn  that  liia  Eanj;!'  < 
imve  been  rc^Jiiod.     I'niil  Uicn,  it  would  i««  I"' 
M  bxish  the  wiiieml  ni«i»iaw»,  (uruduuiiig  to  tL;  vuliu;  lil'  K/- 
AertU'Ot.no.rio  tlispoiBc  with  ilie  turi>i|>8  aud  iSwctitt,  vtif^ifOf 
from  SO  to  40  tons  per.  acTH',  thwipli  wearo  assurwi,  (pi^  1&^' 
■  tliai  niangi-'i-wiirz!'!' is  gVL-iUly  Mii>erior  r-vcn  to  SwMJish  turpfp. 

As  wc  htv/c  uli-OiUiv  fxcti'deU  our  iuniu,  we  tiiuvt  rcurnui 
rrodent  U»-  Sir  John  hindftir'a  nccoitnt  at'  Mr  Curmt-ti'*  Dniry. 
(No.  AS;  p.  18.  I'ebtuiiry  l»<  13.),  and  to  ti<e  UcporU  tticiqashrv 
tor  nn  account  of  an  c»iiibU«hinLi)t  of  vury  grt-ut  ImptHVtueB  t" 
the  Labr>uniig  cIubsob  in  every  part  of  toe  i>ibi)il,  nlid  nrliMi 
'seems  to  lieconductL'd  in  Rinaniior  tliat  would  dobuouwioik- 
■most  einincm  ojrrlailtiiHsi. 

l}ol()rv  cnnclm!!!)^  this  loiifr  nrticle,  we  abnll  take-  tt-avp,  vitii 
'tindcre  respect  for  MrCurwtn,  to  snggcst  afuw  blitt*  Arlil* 
'conud^ratioii.  , 

Jit,  'The  lii-st  lliinK  th»t  miKt  tilrik'c  wtry  rnwli-r,  Is  thclo- 
,'tol  ub«eiicti  of  >tit:tl)i;(i,  iu-riii!<'eracnt,  nnd  aceuraoi',  lu  tbrK* 
llgMrts.  Mr  CurwL>n  tnav,  if  lie  plcn&c^.  oonliuiic  to* 
^UMii,  far  hj9  privatt-  ferriMil,  a  liaiijcripl  of  IdsyTr/j/ — ' — 
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lermitting  the  intrusion  of  his  judgment ;  but  the  cool- 
id  farmer,  for  whose  use  these  Reports  are  chiefly  designed^ 
hnvc  facts,  and  reasoning,  and  a  comparison  of  prospec- 
alculations  with  actual  results.  He  must  wish  to  sec  both 
debtor  and  Creditor  side  of  Mr  Curwen's  farming  accounts, 
,ot  the  latter  only.  It  is  of  no  consequence  to  say,  that  his 
is  DOW  increaseif  in  value  so  much,  as  to  repay  him  hia 
f  with  a  proiit.     Every  100/,  added  to  the  yearly  rent  of  a 

may  be  calculated  to  add  2500/.  to  tlic  capital  of  the  pro- 
Mr.     But  as  a  Jarmer  only,  and  with  a  view  to  an  ordinary 

should  die  merit  of  Mr  C.'s  management  be  decided^ 
tis  accounts  stated,  if  he  expects  farmers  to  imitate  him. 
gh  a  reason  has  been  assigned  for  omitting  an  account  o^ 
ises — that  the  operations  of  the  farm  and  coallerics  are  in- 
xed — there  does  oot  appear  to  be  a!iy  ilifliculty  in  asccr- 
ig  the  time  the  men  and  horses  are  em})Ioycd  in  each  dc« 
lent ;  nor  indeed  is  it  impracticable  to  give  the  outlay  and 
IS  from  every  separate  tiekl,  or  at  least  from  each  crop  of 
itation.  If  Mr  C.  will  employ  a  clerk,  at  a  small  salary, 
is  purpose,  and  present  every  year  a  well  arranged  state- 
of  this  kind  to  the  SociKy  and  the  I'ubiic,  he  will  settle  a 

many  questions  of  vast  importance  to  farmers,  and  to 
sal  economists.  The  expense  of  cultivating  each  kind  of 
every  buslul  of  wheat  for  instance,  would  be  seen  at  once; 
t  would  no  longer  be  a  matter  of  uncertainty  whether  tha 
Dt  importation  rates  are  too  low* 
,  In  ttie  present  stite  of  agriculture  in  the  north  of  Kng- 

Mr  Curwen's  attention  would  be  usefully  directed  to  thu 
lucticm  and  propa(.]r!itiou  of  improved  breeds  of  horses, 
,  hheep  and  pigs  \  and  also  to  the  discovery  of  marl,  which 
t  certainly  be  found  in  the  numerous  rnosscs  of  Cumbcr- 
Tliese  are  ol>jects  which  cannot  be  soon  attaincnl  by  tlic 
[)rise  of  individual  farmers,  and  which  have  very  properly 
red  ihe  notice  of  other  great  proprietors.  Lord  Lowther^ 
Lord  Egremont,  have  set  an  example  in  the  instances  of 

and  horses ;  and  Mr  Curwen  ought  to  breed  from  hi.4 
-horned  cattle,  for  the  supply  both  of  his  own  stock  and 
irnicrs  around  him.  His  land  is  certainly  not  more  valua- 
lian  that  on  which  they  are  bred  in  their  native  district ; 
he  expen<:e  of  purchaMug  them  at  a  sort  of  monopoly  price. 
>ringi!ig  them  from  so  great  a  distance,  must  long  retard 
eneral  adopiion  of  this  valuable  breed.  To  sheep  Mr  C. 
\  to  have  paid  liule  attention,  and  to  have  introduced  a 
•>onth-down.s,  merely  on  tlie  authority  oi"  Mr  (.  oke^  08 
mblc  both  to  Lciccstrrs  and  Merinos.  We  shall  venture 
L.  XIV.  NO.  ;  J,  A  a 
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to  assert,  in  opposition  to  Mr  C,  that  the  South-downs  wilT 
never  rival  the  Clieviot,  on  ihe  mountainous  pastures  of  tlie 
North  of  Encrland,  and  of  Scotland ;  and  for  arable  lands,  we 
shall  not  easily  ndmit  the  superiority  (»f  any  breed  to  the  Lei- 
cesters.  There  i.^  scarcely  any  notice  of  piiojs  in  these  Rq)orts;" 
though,  when  tliere  is  a  large  dairy  combined  with  a  very  ex- 
tensive arable  farm,  the  returns  from  a  good  breed  of  this  kind 
of  live  stock  s^hould  be  very  considerable.  Of  marl,  to  which 
the  agriculture  of  Norfolk  and  other  counties  hai»  been  much 
indebted,  we  find  not  a  word  ;  and  concerning  the  application 
and  eliects  of  lime,  there  is  no  information  of  any  value,  except 
about  its  intermixture  with  coal-sill  or  schistus,  of  which  an: 
account  is  given  in  another  part  of  this  Number. 

Lastlif^  We  may  hint  at  the  great  impropriety  of  introdudnjf 
party  politics  into  an  agricultural  work. — There  is,  besides,  fer 
too  much  of  political  economy  in   these  Reports ;  and  many 
readers  will  think  his  enthusiasm  for  asrriculture  carries  him 
greatly  beyond  a  due  nu^dium,  when  he  estimates  the  compara- 
tive advantages  of  husbandry  and  manufactures.     To  raise  the 
one  to  its  proper  rank,  tlure  is  no  need  for  sinkhig  the  other  be- 
low it.     The  naturd  effect  of  extended  commerce  and  niaiiu- 
factures  is  ciTtainly  highly  favourable  to  agi'iculturc,  as  well  a* 
to  the  general  prosperity  and  security  of  the  nation.     We  rea- 
dily agree  with  Mr  C.  that  an  undue  .preference  has  been  given 
by  modern  policy  to  these  sources  of  wealth,  not  in  thiscountnr 
only,  but  wc  believe  in  evcrA'  country  in  Europe.     It  may  be  acU 
mitted,  that  far  too  much  dependence  has  been  placed  on  them 
by  our  statesmen  for  these  many  years;  and  that  the  idea  of  im- 
proving so  extensive  a  territory  as  that  of  Great  Britain  by  the 
overflowings  of  commerce,  in  the  same  manner  as  was  done  widi 
so  limited  a  country  as  Holland,  seems  altogether  visionary* 
Yet,  whether  we  consider  the  internnl  state  of  this  country,  or 
its  rank  among  the  powers  of  Europe,  it  appears  indisputable, 
that  any  permanent  and  considerable  diminution  of  manufactures 
and  commerce  is  most  seriously  to  be  deprecated. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  example  of  a  great  proprietor  devoting 
his  time  to  agriculture,  not  as  an  amusement,  but  as  the  object 
of  constant  attention  and  solicitude,  is  almost  a  novelty  in 
this  countr\\  Mr  Curwen  seems  to  desrend  into  all  the  mi- 
nutiae  of  practice  with  the  application  of  the  farmer  who  has  a 
rent  to  pay  :  He  has  committed  many  errors,  and  established  se- 
veral useful  conclusions  ;  he  has  experienced  much  difficulty  and 
disappointment ;  and  his  evidence  ought  to  have  its  due  weight 
iKiUti  aU  those  whom  *  power  and  uiiluence  surround.  ' 
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A  FAVOURABLE  seed-time  has  been  succeeded  by  a  no  less  favo 
able  saznmer;  '<ind  if  the  harvest  months  are  equally  pro|»tini]s, 
picsent  crop  will  be  considerably  above  an  average  one.  Hay  fr 
artificial  grasses,  seems  to  be  the  only  crop  which  has  suffered  r 
terially  .from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  at  the  end  of  April  --. 
beginning  of  May.  Oats  have  been  injured  by  the  Grub,  and  ot 
insects,  iu  several  places ;  but  not,  it  is  believed,  to  a  serious  exte 
Vegetation  was  so  forward  in  spring,  that  the  orcliards  have  sutl 
ed  greatly  from  the  cold  weather  oif  M-iy,  and  will  be  very  unp 
ductive. 

The  prices  of  grain  have  not  experienced  any  considerable  red 
tion  till  very  laiely,  though  they  have  been  gradually  declini 
.particularly  ior  inferior  qualities ;    and  there  is  a  sufficiency  in 
hands  of  corn-dealers  and  fiirmers,  to  meet  the  dt*mand  till  harv< 
The  comparatively  scanty  importations  from  foVeign  countries  h: 
BOt  been  felt,  owing  to  tlic  ample  supplies  iurniOied  by  Ireland,  p 
of  which  has  reached  the  eastern  counties. — Cattle   markets  h; 
been  lately  unfavourable  to  the  grazier,  who  is  not  likely  to  be  ix 
paid  by  his  specul.itions  ;  though,  from  the  present  prc^spect  of  str 
and  tamips,  a  demand  with  fair  prices  may  be  expected  both 
straw-yard  and  fattening  cattle,  towards  the  end  of  Autumn, 
the  prices  of  sheep,  there  Joes  not  seem  to  have  been  any  variiti 
from  last  year.     From  the  high  price  of  butcher  meat,  noticed 
our  last  Number,  fat  lambs  that  were  early  brou^hf  to  market,  < 
tained  more  money  than  usual,  as  well  as  every  kind  of  fat  stc 

Id  in  the  month  of  June. 
■     Long  Wool  has  advanced  considerably,  and  Coarse  Wool  has  a 
exceeded  the  pricti  of  last  year ;    while  for  Cheviot  Wool  there  1 
been  little  demand,  and  last  year's  prices  cannot  be  obtained. 

At  the  meeting  at  Lewes  Wool  Fair,  on  the  26th  July,  Lc 
ShefiSeld  read  his  Annual  Report ;  in  which  he  stated,  that  thi 
seems  to  be  no  greater  impediments  than  heretofore  in  finding  m 
kets  for  our  manufactures  ;  that  there  was  an  increase  of  the  gene 
export  to  all  America  ;  and  that,  in  respect  to  our  general  trade, 
have  the  prospect  of  exporting  as  ntuch  of  our  woollen  manufactt 
as  we  did  previously  to  the  extraordinary  measures  of  ihe  enemy. 

««  The  official  value  cf  woollen  manufacture,  exported  in  18! 
was,  4,376,397/. ;   ditto  exported,    1812,  5,084,991/.,  being  an 
creaAe  of  708,594/.  " 

The  Report  proceeds  to  state,  that  the  large  quantity  of  wool 
hand,  in  many  insunces  two  or  three  years  growth,  has  in  gene 
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been  diepoaej  of;  and)  laiterl^f  at  very  fair  prices,  conndciine  tlx 
quantity  cd  sale  ;  a  great  propcirtion  Iiaving  been  sold,  previouujr  V 
^£  rise  in  price,  under  'i%. ;  whereas  his  Lordship  girei  the  pTtfltf 
lOediuiri  price  of  Southdown  at  2s.  6d. 

"  Thp  demand  for  Cnglbh  tine  wool,  however  "  (Lord  ShcfitU 
observes],  "  hu  not  been  to  brtilc  a:;  in  the  earlier  irioniht  of  lUi 
year.     The  lower  sorts  continue  to  meet  a  ready  sale  ;  but  tlie  Blid-    | 
die  cUta  of  wool  ha>  now  fewer  purchasers.     It  it  not  t}iroug;h  tbt    | 
want  of  foreign  trade  t!i:il  the  wotl  of  the  United  Kingdom  it  in-    \ 
precialed.    Neither  is  it  the  mnnul^iiclurers,  but  ttie  woolgroweri) 
whn  have  now  reason  to  complnm-     The  itnmenie  impanationt  rf 
foreign  wool,  free  of  all  duty  from  all  parts,  into  this  country  lo 
taxed  and  tythed,  must  ultimately  rnin  the  growtli  of  our  finewvol, 
which  has  of  late  years  been  so  greatly  rmprnved  in  quality. 

"  A  duty  on  wool  imported  would  little  BiTvct  the  import  of  the 
finest  sort,  wMch  alone  we  can  want,  and  would  ennblr  out  fine  kotU 
to  come  to  mnrket  in  competition  with  Uie  inferior  foreign  woolt ;  md 
at  tlie  same  time  increase  the  revenue.  I  Ktalcd  to  you  on  a  formci 
occasion,  tliat  a  duty  of  one  abilling  on  our  average  impnrtatian  of 
foreign  wool  would  produce  n<>arly  SO0,00()/.  yearly,  liut  imlew  tW 
\aaAvA  intereHi  {iu  which  i  indudo  the  Tenantry  of  thv  United  King- 
dom)  will  Ktstc  it»  grieionce  to  Piirliiimrnt,  a  mott  tsscnliAl  produce 
of  this  country,  the  exporUitiuii  nf  wliich  u  strictly  prohibited,  wiV 
become  a  mere  drug ;  and,  throu^  neglect,  will  be  extremely  dete- 
riorated in  quality.  The  landed  ioterest  tiaa  alwaya  been  proverbial- 
ly mert  in  matiere  which  peculiarly  concern  il ;  and  Sir  itobert  WJ- 
iiole,  one  of  tlie  ublest  of  our  Miuimers,  in  hia  coni^aritori  of  tbc 
boded  with  the  luatiufucturing  intorcBt.  lused  to  Bay  '  that  tbc  iiitt 
*  was  like  tlie  nheep  who  laid  ilowu  iiuielly  to  he  shorn,  and  the  o- 
'  ther  like  the  hoL',  who,  if  jou  touch  but  a  briiiile.  mitde  himtelt* 
'  beard  moat  loudly.  *  The  uvurage  iuiporlution  of  wool  foe  citthi 
jrAurs  ending  the  Stii  Januorv  I « 1 1  was  7,729,929  lib, ;  and,  iiowiiU- 
alanding  tlit-  expectation  of  a  great  decrease  in  the  importAtiou.  we 
find  the  import  uf  la»t  year  nearly  as  high  as,  this  nrerogv,  aixl 
fi,300,(XH)  lib.  more  than  in  lliy  preceding  year.  " 

After  Lord  Shtflield  had  cnncludetl  hii  Report,  some  converji- 
don  took  place,  and  it  was  undi.-rslood  that  a  petition  should  be  im- 
mediately  prcpaied,  and  presented  m  Parliament  nc*t  Setsion,  pray- 
ing for  a  duty  (^n  the  impcirt  oi  foreign  wool. — Little  bus'ncu  was 
done  on  tlie  day  of  the  fair.  Some  Wool  was  »old  k>  low  as  Zi- 
per  lib 

The  mallalcrs  of  Secit];i!id,  of  whose  pri^ceedings  inme  accoont 
wad  given  in  our  Number  /.ir  Tcbriwry,  bavint;  since  ptewnted  Wro 
pelilti-ns  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  praying  to  bo  allowed  «t' 
least  80  imtead  of  G5  hours  for  steeping  their  grain,  without  cScei ; 
TClolved  to  write  circular  letters  to  [he  Couveneis  of  the  dUTiutm 
ccuntles  of  Scotland,  in  which  they  observe, 

"  In  the  coerfe  of  tliefe  proceeding',  the  mahflcrj  binfe  not  b«0  bc- 
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by  a  trivial  feeling  of  inconvenience  from  the  operation  of  the 
like  ftatute  ftrikeft  at  the  very  root  of  their  trade.  It  Conftraina 
>  abandon  in  a  great  meafure  the  ufe  of  Scotch  barley  in  their 
ifture ;  as  it  is  found  that  a  fteep  of  65  hours  is  not  fufficient»  in 
natey  for  barley  the  growth  of  Scotland^  efpecially  of  its  beft 

ht  ftatute  appears  to  have  been  modelled  to  encourage  the  con- 
Nk  of  £ngli(h  barley  by  the  maltfters  of  this  part  of  the  United 
MA ;  and  the  more  favourable  fituation  of  the  Englifh  maltiler  hat 
ily  in  view :  Whilr,  in  Scotland,  the  trader  has  been  virtually  dt- 
from  ufing  grain  the  produce  of  his  own  foil. 
:  is  needless  to  s^y  that  the  operation  of  the  statute,  as  it  now 
must  soon  be  felt  by  the  landholders  in  Scotland ;  and  before 
«t  of  the  evil  extends  itself  farther,  the  maltsters  humbly  rely 
r  cooperation  in  the  endeavours  now  making  to  obtain  redress  ^ 
ch  purposff  a  petition  is  to  he  presented  to  Parliament :  And  the 
*rs  most  earnestly  request  that  the  meeting  (of  freeholders), 
ng  the  matter  into  consideration,  will  form  such  resolutions 
I  as  may  seem  necessary  and  proper,  and  transmit  the  same 
Member  representing  the  county,  in  order  to  hare  his  aid  and 
t." 

former  part  of  this  Number,  will  be  found  a  view  of  the 
ty-Tax  as  it  is  levied  from  the  occupiers  of  land  in  Scotland, 
3nld  think  it  might  be  adviseable,  in  the  petitions  to  be  pre- 
to  Parliament  next  Session,  that  the  landed  interest  should 
t  prove  the  injustke  and  impolicy  of  this  tax,  by  the  examina- 
witne'^ses  at  the  Bar  of  the  House,  or  of  a  Committee.  The 
:e  could  not  fail  to  be  so  abundant  and  conclusive,  chat  re- 
mould no  longer  be  refused. 

proposed  alteration  of  the  Com  Uws,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
has  excited  much  interest,  and,  as  usuil,  the  keen  opposition 
manufacturing  and  commercial  interests,  at  least  in  Scotland, 
■esoltitions,  however,  were  somewhat  premature,  for  tliey  ap. 
the  Report  of  the  Committee,  rather  than  the  subsequent 
tions  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  differ  materially  from 
.eport ;  though  indeed  any  alteration  whatever  was  warmly 
ited.     It  deserves  notice,  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
I  the  facts  stated  by  the  Committee,  nor  the  consequences  they 
educed  from  them  ;  nor  has  any  other  remedy  been  suggested 
It  is  on  all  hands  allowed  to  be  an  evil  of  the  greatest  mag- 
endangering  the  very  independence  of  the  nation,  and  every 
icoming  more  and  more  intolerable. 

Report  may  be  divided  into  three  parts.  Before  recommending 
itional  reftriAion  on  importation,  it  was  obvioufly  neceffary,  firft, 
ire,  if  a  fufficiency  of  grain  could  be  obtained  from  our  own  foil, 
leftion  the  Committee  have  anfvvered  in  the  aflirmative  ;  and  have 
hat  there  is  no  neceflity  for  a  dependence  on  foreign  countries, 
ely  by  probable  calculations  applicable  to  the  improvement  ^'t 
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wades,  and  a  brtter  fyftem  of  cultivation,  hut  by  the  a^^tial  fad,  t1«t' 
the  exportation  of  1 8 1  2   exreedf  d  the  importation,  for  the  firft  time, 

finre  17^4 The  feond  part  contains  a  review  of  the  Corn  Laws,  from 

16^)3  to  1804,  and  exhibits  their  operation  both  upon  the  Corn  tnde 
and  the  home  prices.     In  perufing  this  divifion  of  the  Report,  it  may 
however  occur,  that  corn  muft  of  neceffity  be  much  higher  now  ihitt. 
in  1764,  thou^rh  no  alteration  of  thefe  laws  had  taken  place  in  1773; 
yet  if  the  aft  1 670  had  remained  in  force, — or  ftill  higher  importatioB' 
rates,  orrefponding  to  the  depreciation  of  money,  had  been  fixed  ia 
1773, — there  is  every  reafon  to  believe,  from  the  long  experience  of  the' 
operation  of  the  former  laws,  that  prices  fince  that  time  would  newr 
have  been  fo  high  as  they  have  been  ;  that  the  immenfe  fums  paid  for 
foreign  grain  would  liave  been  faved  to  the  country  ;  and  that,  a  greater 
portion  of  the  capital  and  induflry  of  the  nation  having  been  direded 
to  agriculture,  there  would  of  late  years  have  been  a  more  abundant, 
fupply  of  food,  and  a  greater  and  more  ileady  demand  for  labour,  than 
under  the  Commercial  fyltem  which  the  repeated  innovations  on  the  Cora 
I^aws  were  meant  to  favour. — In  the  conclufion   of  the   Report,  the 
Committee  have  drawn  inferences  from  thefe  premifes,  and  recommend- 
ed a  diflForent  courfe  of  policy,  and  a  recurrence  to  the  principle  of  thofe 
law9,  tlie  efTefts  of  which  had  been  fo  beneficial  for  the  firii  70  yean 
of  the  laft  century. 

The  intention  of  the  fir  11  and  fucceflive  changes  evidently  was,  with* 
out  abfolutely  difcouraging  our  own  agriculture*  to  give  to  the  manu- 
faftunng  and  commercial  claflVs  all  the  benefit  which  could  be  obtained, 
from  compelling  the  Britifh  firmer  to  take  the  very  lowed  prices  he 
could  afford  at  the  lime.  The  produce  of  our  own  foil  was  not  allowed 
to  find  its  naturiil  level  in  our  own  market ;  nor  was  fuch  a  price  enfur- 
ed  as,  in  the  prv)grefiive  advance  of  rent,  taxes,  and  labour,  would  re- 
muntrate  the  farmer,  and  encourage  extended  cultivation, — not  becaufe 
that  produce  was  found  to  be  infufHoient  for  our  wavts,— --but  becaufe  it 
was  thought  cfTentird  to  manufactures  and  commerce  that  labour  fhould 
be  cheap, — and,  with  this  view,^)rovifions  prevented  from  rifmg  in  the  fame 
proportion  as  other  commodities,  in  the  progrefs  of  wealth  and  increaf* 
ed  coiifumption.  The  refult  has  been,  to  withdraw  capital  and  labour 
from  Agriculture,  and  to  diredl  what  portion  of  them  was  ftill  employ- 
ed, not  to  the  cultivation  of  i]^rain,  but  to  tlie  produ£lion  of  animal 
food,  and  of  hay  an  1  oth  r  food  for  an  increafed  number  of  horfes,  of 
v/hj  -h  a  fupply  could  not  be  obtained  from  foreign  countries.  Befides 
the  natural  confequence  of  thi.<!,  in  deprediig  farmers  as  a  body,  it  hat 
contributed  to  |)'»rpetu:ue  fl.)vef»ly  and  unproduv^ive  management  even 
upr-u  the  diminifhi'd  pv>rti«)n  of  land  ret.iiiied  \.\  tillage  ;  becaufe  the  in- 
cefTaiit  fludtu'ition  of  prices  has  htrii  Inch,  as  not  to  tnfure  a  fufRcient 
remu  icrstion  ♦or  thf  iinavoidalde  outlciy  wliicli  a  better  fyftem  would 
hav  required  in  th?  firil  in!la:uv.  The  permanent  paftures  and  mea« 
dows,  an.l  perpetual  tiiip.;;e  crops  of  diffv'rent  dlllricts  of  England,  af- 
ford a  (kvifivf  proof  of  bovh  (#f  theic  conh  qnences  ;  and  nothing  but 
\\\\i  gci:cral  praClice  of  giM::ti:)g  leales  has  prevented  fimilar  cfFc^s  in 
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ind.     For,  the  avemge  price  of  grain  for  a  period  of  19  or  ax. 
which  is  thus  fecure^)  to  the  Scotch  farmer,  encourages  him  not 

0  un(!ergo  the  firft  txpenfe  of  introducing  the  be(l  rotations,  but 
end  them  to  all  the  land  which  will  pay  for  improyement  within 
riod  of  hia  leafe.  Yet  even  in  Scotland,  till  very  lately,  grazing 
tore  profitable  than  tillage,  and  ilill  is  To  upon  inferior  foils. 

this  attempt  to  deprefs  the  price  of  Bntiih  corn  below  the  level  of 
commodities,  thefe  laws  hav*  not  only  been  eminently  unfuccefs* 
atf  upon  an  average  of  years,  they  have  probably  raifed  it  much 
that  level.  The  i  ff  c\  of  a  few  bad  feafons  upon  dimini(hed  and 
ly  cultivation  has  been,  to  raife  .grain  to  an  exorbitant  price,  not- 
anding  immenfe  importations ;  and  the  temporary  extenfion  of 
'9  Qccafioned  by  the  encouragement  of  fuch  prices,  has  always 
peedily  checkt'(!  by  the  tt)o  greatly  deprcfled  prices  of  fulift-quent 
of  plenty.  This  flu6luation  has  been  very  obfervable  during  the 
\  years,  and  has  tended  to  raife  the  average  priced  higher  than 
iroukl  have  been,  had  markets  been  more  fteady  :  For  it  mull  be 
ibered,  that  very  low  prices  are  more  unfavourable  to  cultivation, 
rery  high  prices  are  favourable  to  it ;  as,  to  extend  the  growth  of 
requires  not  only  a  confiderable  expenfe  at  the  outfet,  but  deranges 
aus  of  the  farmer,  and  obliges  him  to  change  his  live  fiock-— a 
e  which  it  would  be  very  imprudent  to  riik,  with  a  view  to  the 
of  one  crop. 

the  average  price  of  grain  has  not  been  diminifhed  by  thife  laws 
e  time  pa<t,  notwithHanding  the  immenfe  importations  of  a  trade 
Uy  free,  it  may  well  be  inlcrred  that  they   will  be  equally  ineffec- 

1  future  ;  efpecially  as  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  certain,  that  fuch  an 
diture  for  foreign  grain,  augmented  probably  in  the  ratio  of  prices 
apulation,  cannot  poflibly  be  long  fupported^     Intlead  of  keeping 

the  price  of  grain,  aad  the  wages  of  labour,  they  will  merely 
lue  to  benefit  thole  engaged  in  the  Corn  trade  at  home,  and  culci- 

abroad,  and  fink  the  nation  every  year  more  and  mure  into  a 
if  difgraceful  dependence  and  imminent  hazard. 
nay  be  juHly  doubteil,  notwithllanding  the  hackneyed  pofition  of 
mith,  whether,  in  fuch  a  country  as  Great  Britain,  whatever  may 
i  cafe  in  China  or  Hindottan,  the  price  of  labour  is  in  any  confi« 
le  degree  regulated  by  the  price  of  grain.     The  price  of  grain  cer*. 

forms  an  inconfiderable  part  of  the  price  of  our  manufactures,  in 
.  machinery  is  fo  extenfively  employed.  Even  tlie  whole  wages  of 
r,  bear  a  very  iiifi^^niticant  proportion  to  the  price  of  the  cloth 
Fa^ured  by  the  Power  looms  of  Glafgow  and  other  places.  Though 
I  are  higher  in  Britain  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  worldy 
I  America  excepted,  our  manufadlures  can  bear  the  expenfe  of 
lortation  to  the  moil  diflant  parte,  and  compete  fuccefsfully  with 
produced  on  the  fpot.  But  whatever  propoition  the  wages  of  la- 
may  bear  to  the  price  of  manufadlures,  it  is  necefiary,  in  the  firft 

to  (how  to  what  extent  the  wages  of  labour  are  afifti^led  by  the 
of  grain  and  butcher-meati  which  probably  do  not  exceed  a  moie* 
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ty  of  llie  e»pen(Jitofe  of  tvtn  the  labourinfc  cUflei  i  and  then  Ilw  iot' 
iciwcTi  ijf  Dr  Sniitli  miy  provt,   in  oppofilion  to  Lonl  Iiumtn^Hdnt 
IflhiiDr,  llion^Ii  iUiflf  tuIiJL'ct  to  all  tlic  vurinlinia  wliicli  oITdcIAa 
toricc  of  ci)miti»ditic»,  ilill  rrinniiis  the  only  pcrnnuimL  nicnnirB  of 
value.     It  wotilil  seem  no  leu  li>caii»»teiit  with  c-xnerltmctt  lo  nawR, 
tUitt  (.'very  advance  in  tltc  price  of  eruin  muei  be  tolluwui]  iijr  a  cM- 
rcstpondent  advance  in  the  wagea  of  labour,  ihnn  to  lucrilic  riii«  ef- 
fect to  a  similar  rise  in  the  [trices  of  the  iintdgciB  of  Cliftis  ntidth* 
West  Indies,  of  Spain  ami  America;  foT  haliii  luia  rundi-m)  HiMii 
ficarcel;^  lc:i»  necessary  lliitn  prain  ;  and  the  libera!  rtrwaril  of  labour, 
in  times  of  prosperity,  depending,  as  in  every  other  cjtse,  on  iho  ilt- 
m&nd  fin-  It,  lias  hitJierto  enabled  labourers  m  obtain  !h(.in.    Tliia 
opinion  of  Dr  Smith,  too,  does  not  come  with  a  ^oiid  grace  (tuU 
men  who  Iceenlj'  mlvocate  that  syslcm  'of  restrictions  ttlilch  it  tremi    | 
to  have  been  one  preaC  object  of  thai  celebrated  writer  in  oprrtlirm',    , 
Thu  great  injtiry  of  unitt«aUy  prices  ro  aftrtcuUure,  and  to  lh(f    i 
interenl  of  the  fai'mcr,  huv  been  already  noticed  :  jind  a  iriiiment't    < 
reflection  must  convince  aity  oiie,  that  It  is  of  no  coniieqnjnc*  U    < 
the  fnnuer  whiit  may  be  the  price  of  bi«  produce,  firoviilcd  hit  ml; 
Inxc9,  end  oihcr  p:iynient«.  are  in  n,  juet  proportion  to  it    TTiii  on* 
•teiidiness  is  eqiially  injuriom  to  the  consumer,  and  in  an  eipcriil 
manner  to  (lie  lalionrini;  daw.  who  are  also  mibjeet  to  a  ftrthM 
fluctuaiioi'i  ill  the  demand  for   labour,  particularly  In   the  diftirnt 
brsnclitw  of  iiuiiiitfacturet.    One  gtont  object  of  Com  tuiva  oaght 
Ihcrotvrc  to  be,  to  render  prices  lu  Heaaif  at  possible,  ai  well  » 
nodcTiit* ',  and  it  ix  evident  th:tt,  with  tliis  view,  tixed  importJUiEni 
ratca  cannot  long  ba  cormiiitcnt  Wilh  the  chongeii  that  >tre;dwAyt tak- 
ing place  in  tlic  nroiIuctivenesB  of  the  Kcisom.  nnd  in  the  uxtimt  of 
the  demand.     Tbcy  should  ihercfiiri;  be  founded  on  a  ^-ncral  priit 
ctple  tliat  will  adapt  itself  m^ensibly  lu  Ihete  vhsngcs.     TIio  fpvcnth 
rv»olnlion  of  the  l!i>iise  of  Commons  neenit  to  reco^nlxe  a  printftple 
iif  this  kind,  yx>  which  it  is  not  easy  to  conceirc  any  solid  objection. 
Nobody  nil)  deny,  Uint  it  co&ts  more  to  rHT«e  a  quarter  of  wheat  id 
Britain  ihnn  in  I'uUnd  :  or  tliot  the  In'idcrf  interest  of  Britnin  should 
have  gome  prefeipncc  in  the  Ufiii4i  market.     Thnohjecl;ol'tliisn!iM>> 
iution  is  to  gtvp  a  preference  to  tlw  CKttnt  of  ont-fif.h,  or  20  pt? 
ecm..  and  no  more :  and  the   propmrly  and  a!»ei»ed  t.ixcA  ulune  i- 
muunt  toSOpvrccnt.  uf  the  iinnual  v.ilnc  uf  land  t — atthevame  time, 
!t  permits  unlimited  importation,  whatever  thu  prite  may  be,  on 
payment  of  a  protci^in);  duty.     Atcorditij;  |»  this  rule,  the  Importii- 
tion  of  ulirst,  when  the  price  ts  about  HOs,  a  quarter,  wmdd  be  per- 
mitted, next  year,  on  payment  of  Is,  a  quarter  only ;  and,  cwr 
year  after,  il  would  be  ttllnwcd  at  a  hi),-lier  nr  lower  pnt-w.  ncCnnl- 
itig  to  the  state  of  cultivation,  the  fertili'y  nr  barrennt**  of  the  sr»- 
KOns,  jtnd  the  advunccd  or  dintiimhed  valui;  of  money.     It  I«  of  im- 
pDTtance  to  bear  in  mind,  thul  the  rlata  upon  whi^h  the  twenty  yuar;^ 
^ireraf^  timat  he  founded  nt  pru&ent,  arc,  n  fire  trade  and  Importa' 
tipn»(n  ihi!  extent  i>f  5i4  mtlWns  Slerlinfr,  cxchisive  M'hnpnrtstMW 
frooi  Irclaud  to  tlie  lunount  uf  11  millioiu  taoro.  ' 
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Q  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  some  measures  are  in- 
(ably  necessary ;  and  that,  though  this  may  not  be  the  most 
d.  It  certainly  promises  relief  for  a  time ;  and  as  it  does  not 
E^dle  with  the  rights  of  the  Church,  nor  produce  the  trans- 
im  of  a  freeholder  into  a  copyholder,  which  was  sagely  object« 
he  late  General  Enclosure  bill,  we  should  hope  that,  in  the 
^on  of  Parliament,  these,  or  similar  resolutions,  will  become 
r  of  the  country,  or  at  least  that  the  subject  will  obtain  that 
I  attention  which  its  paramount  importance  demands. 


TNT  of  the  Produce  of  Milk  from  different  Breeds  of  Cows, 
of  the  Butter  and  Chsese  obtained  from  the  Milk  of  eack 
3d. 

following  Tables  give  the  results  of  experiments  made  at  the 
f  Chesterfield's  Dairy,  Bradley- Hall  farm,  in  the  months  of 
nd  June  1807  and  1808,  and  were  lately  printed  for  the  in- 
ion  of  die  members  of  the  Surrey  Agricultural  Society. 

Table  I, — Showing  the  Produce  of  Three  Milkings. 


:eds  and  crosses. 


ness    -     -     -     -     - 

Elorn 

Bhire   •     -    *    -    - 
ley 

and  IIoKlerncss  cross 
and  I^ong-horn  cross 
and  Alderney  cross 


MILK. 


CREAM. 


29 
19 

16 
19 
25 
28 
12 


pts, 
0 

04 
1 

Oil 
0 
0 
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qts,  pts, 
2     Oi 


2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
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1 
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Oi 

2 
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BUTTER. 


ounces, 
38i 
26 
2S 
25 
32 
29 
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FaESKBD 

CHEKSZ 

cu&bl 

lb. 

OS. 

8 

5 

7 

31 

5 

9i 

t 

8i 

8 

H 

9 

0 

5 

0 

iLE  II. — Showing  the  Produce  of  Five  Quarts  of  Milk, 
taken  from  the  Milkings  of  the  Cows  of  eadi  Breed. 


breeds  and  crosses. 

1 

BUTTER.' 

1 

PRCSSED. 
CIIKESECURB. 

ounces.  • 

1 

lib. 

oz. 

mess        -        -         -         -        . 

7 

2 

4 

[lom 

shire 

8J 

2 
2 

6 

9i 

ley           -         .         .         -         - 

and  lioldemcss  cross 

9J- 

8i 

2 
2 

4 
10 

and  Long-horn  cross 
,  and  AUierney  cross 

8 
9 

2 
2 

4 
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The  Breeds  and  Crosses  pUced  in  rotatinn  according?  to  the  quan- 
tity ^'{  food  tliey  ate.  1.  Hrlderness;  2.  Devon  and  Holdernfiu, 
ci<»ss;  3-  Lopghoni ;  4-.  Devon  and  Long-horn  croiiS ;  5.  Devon- 
shire;  6.  Devon  and  Aldemey  cross;  7.  Alderney. 

The  hind  on  which  the  above  experiments  were  made,  is  of  a 
middling  qn.dity,  a  mixed  soil,  and  well  watered. 

It  w;.uld  b'*  very  desirAble  t(^  see  the  results  of  similar  experiments 
v/ith  the  Cunninjjham,  Gall  >wiy,  Fifeshire  and  Argyleshire  breeds* 
with  an  exact  statement  of  the  wti;;ht  of  food  consumed  by  eich. 


SCOTLAND. 
Ahrrdrrij.Jiirr  Quciricrly  Report, 

KuBSEQUEXT  to  ti;  d.'iti'  of  \i<i  Report,  the  remainder  of  the 
«eed  was  deposited  i.i  tlif-  r^ro.i.vl  in  excellent  order;  the  wtather 
during  the  month  of  April,  .jvl  p.r<\  p.nt  of  May,  having  continued 
cold  and  drv.  Almost  tlit*  whoic  ol'  the  common  Oats  sown  witli- 
our  own  seed  having  been  j-  •  iseniiir  ■:?  i.^v.^ged  by  the  har\'ost  frost, 
brought  up  a  feeble,  ill-col. 'i.eil  'H  U,  in  many  places  by  far  too 
thin  on  the  ground.  The  month  ot  Jlmk*  uas  much  more  favourable; 
and  July  has  been  exceedingly  lii'.e  v.-enther.  The  crop  of  Wheat 
has  a  very  promisin^j  appearance,  ii' it  does  not  suffer  from  themoist- 
ness  of  the  weather.  The  Bear  u|>on  all  strong  Imid  is  fine :  upon 
the  whole,  that  crop  is  now  more  ibrvv  ird,  and  to  all  appearance 
will  turn  out  much  more  grain,  and  of  hotter  quality,  than  it  has 
clone  for  several  years  bygone.  Oats  also,  upon  all  the  best  land, 
are  a  good  crop,  and  very  forward.  On  the  In'trluT  exposures,  and 
less  fertile  fields,  they  are  fdling  np,  and  coming  forward  ;  but  still 
they  are  thin,  and  catmot  be  early  ripened. 

Hay  is  geneniMy  a  light  crop  ;  it  has,  however,  mended  consider- 
ably of  late.  Ti)c  greater  part  of  it  is  now  cut,  and  generally  got 
into  the  small  ricks  in  good  order.  Tiie  Pa.slure-gra>!s  is  very  plen- 
tiful and  abundarjt.  The  Turnips  are  full  on  tlie  fields,  and  ctnning 
forward  with  great  rapidity;  and  Potaioc-s  have  a  most  promising 
appearance  nt  present. 

The  last  year's  crop,  especially  in  the  upper  districts  of  the  coun- 
ty, has  been  so  \\:\'y  defl'ctive,  that  the  demand  for  grain,  and  of 
co'.irse  the  prices,  has  continued  ir.variahle  and  steady.  Notwith- 
standing the  fineness  of  the  weather,  the  earlincss  of  tlie  Potatoes, 
and  of  some  of  t  lie  Bear,  the  price  of  grain  is  very  little  diminished. 

Cattle,  for  some  tini.-'  past,  have  been  selling  rather  heavily,  and 
the  prices  somewhat  lowtr  than  before  the  term  of  Whitsuiida}', 
^'Itlu ugh  the  prices  aie  still  high^  it  does  not  promise  to  be  a  pre* 
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le  year  for  the  graziers.  In  the  rent  of  land,  in  the  style,  or 
t  of  improvement,  or  in  the  price  of  Jahour,  there  appears  no 

ig  off  or  abatement. Jtdy  26. 

Upper  Annandale  Quarierltf  Report. 
HERE  is  now  a  promising  appearance  of  a  rich  ami  full  crop  of 
•  Warm  seasonable  weather,  and  occasional  fine  showers,  have 
e  an  astonishing  alteration.  IVkeat  has  had  a  good  flowerinji^ 
jn  ;  and  of  course  it  may  be  expected,  that  few  abortive  cups 
be  found  in  the  ears.  Barley  has  not,  for  many  years,  been  so 
Dr  so  rich  a  crop.  Oats  are  certainly  a  full  average,  and  early 
igh  to  give  the  prospect  of  complete  maturation  before  the  sea-. 
9f  reaping.  Loss  will  undoubtedly  take  place  where  the  grub 
!>een  very  active  :  as  there,  the  crop  has  either  disappeared,  or 
sing  in  deep  green  luxuriance,  which  does  not  afford  the  least 
)  of  its  ripening  kindly. 

otaloes  are  now  covering  the  soil,  and  blossoming.     Turnips  have 

I  well,  and  have  already  been  thinned  by  the  I)oe.     Both  of  these 

s  have  a  very  promising  appearance.     There  has  not  been  so 

a  crop  of  Hay  from  .voiow  f^rasses  for  many  years.     The  MeO" 

did  not  rise  well,  till  of  late ;  and  they  are  now  imprctvingy 
1  the  season  to  cut  the  crop  has  arrived. 

rices  of  Grain  and  Meal  have  rather  declined  of  late,  and  may 
ably  suffer  a  farther  depression.  Cattle  have  not  sold  briskly,  nor 
"ices  quite  so  high  as  formerly,  during  the  last  fortnight.     Skeep 

maintained  their  vahie  ;  and  fat  was  hardly  ever  dearer.  For 
l^  the  prices  are  not  fixed  ;  the  staplers  wishing  it  to  be  aft  low  as 
year,  and  the  farmers  desiring  rather  more, 
great  number  of  the  fanns  on  the  Annandale  estate  belonging 
te  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  and  on  the  Wamphray  and  other  estates, 
iging  to  Dr  Uogerson,  being  at  present  in  course  of  being  let 
»ase8,  and  the  Earl  oiiering  21  years ;  it  is  to  be  expecteii  that 
t  and  vigorous  efforts  to  improve  will  be  made,  as  soon  as  the 

ains  are  concluded. 23.  Juli/, 

At/rs/iire  Quarter  It/  Report, 

HE  month  of  May  was  cold  and  wet,  which  greatly  retarded  the 

d  :  and  the  grub-wonn  greedily  seized  upon  the  crop  upon  wet 

nd,  particularly  tiiat  part  of  the  crop  sown  upon  land  ploughed 

ley  on  the  iiigh  ground,  near  the  moors,  where  the  grub  waa 

ly  heard  of  before.     Never  in  my  recollection  did  it  do  so  much 

ige  as  this  year.     The  month  of  June  was  fine  weather,  and  for- 

ed  the  crop  amazingly  ;  toward  the  end  it  was  very  warm,  and 

^nvas  much  more  sunshine  than  last  year.     The  fine  refreshing 

ers  in  July,  accompanied  witli  some  of  the  hotcst  days  I  have 

made  a  great  change  to  the  better.     They  have  added  greatly 

e  length  of  straw  ;  and  brought  the  grain  finely  into  ear.     The 

ciol   grasses,  that  promised  so  much   in  the  month  of  April^^ 

so  much  hurt  by  the  violent  storm  in  the  end  of  it,  that  they 

r  rfxovered,  and  are  bhort  of  an  average  crop ;  but  got  into  the 
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rick  in  Oidsl  excellent  oril^r;  und  thi- nOcr  matli  is  rising  tncum  __. 
lifitlly,  which  will  make  up  I'df  thv  short  crop  of  hay.  llic  Wiesf 
never  «riu  a  rnore  aJiundant  crup,  nnd  it  in  firent  Turwiti'diiOM.  A*  , 
hiihprbi,  we  have  had  no  heav^  wiiw  to  loiitp?  it,  or  high  wind*  M 
biiiT  it,  when  in  bloasotn,  atid  «i>  uppearanw  of  riwt  nr  niild«w,  we 
have  rca>ion  to  expect  it  will  be  proiluctlvt.  The  Wheat  hnrvetl  wfll 
bt^in  in  tiome  plaees  in  IJtili-  more  than  two  weeks.  Th?  Dftb  Tmvo 
wondcrfoDy  reeovered  from  tlie  tluvantation  by  the  grub,  and  h»TO  nmr 
■  fiuecteart.  healthy  appeftranuc.  Ttioitgh  not  so  he;ivy  upon  the 
^ouitd  a*  liwt  year,  they  promise  to  Ik  ho  avt-ragc  crop,  and  rntlier 
tatlier.  Barltry  or  Iteur  is  littlo  nirmi  In  the  county :  ahd  what  ii 
■owD  apjipufs  a  alioti  LTijp.  BcMns  and  Peas  are  not  a  (tencra]  crop 
Itcre,  nod  have  tiwn  K'cotly  cut  by  t!i«  gi-i^  womi ;  but  *ii*l  re- 
iBuiut  «-Ell  be  very  prdductiVL-.  k*  they  are  well  {MiJed  from  the  hot- 
torn  of  the  stalk.  I'otatues  have  tlie  appearaucc  of  a  plentiful  e«^, 
■re  earlier  tlian  lairt  yi-ar,  aiid  n  great  many  have  been  planted- 
Turtihw  linve  n  fine  appearance.  1  sincerely  wi»h  thai  furme«i  wtuW 
be  iitduevil  to  turn  tltutr  attention  more  to  that  useful  pluiit,  It  ad<i» 
>o  nuefi  to  tlk*  dunghill ;  nnd  they  may  rest  a.tsured,  tlut  muck  it 
the  mother  of  the  meal  chcxt.     Although  the  crop  should  not  lhi» 

fear  be  so  bulky  as  last,  there  in  a  good  »toek  of  old  fodder  m  haod : 
never  «nw  at  ^lis  seoaoii  so  manv  old  slack*  in  the  barn-y«nhi.  For 
the  last  quaiter,  the  victual  innrfcet  has  been  pretty  Ktcody.  OaU 
meal  ohoiit  4-'.  id.  per  titono  Atn*tcrdam ;  Beef  t'rem  SA.  to  Is-  and 
1$. 'id.  per  lib. :  frctih  Butler  le.  4<il. ;  «a'i  1».  6d.  i  new  aktm-milk 
Chtfnc  5A.  and  £  id.,  2i  ounces  to  the  lib. ;  Wool  in  demand,  at 
ftiily  one  shilling  per  elone  atlvatiw  of  last  ytw.  Itouj^h  Sheep 
have  not  been  to  luucli  in  demand  us  expected ;  and  Black  Catita 
Jtavc  fiillcn  from  the  spring  prices  :  iT'WA  Horses  vcrj-  high  priced : 
and  itocks  of  all  kinds  in  fine  order.  'Die  smtimer- fallows  for  Wheat 
*re  jning  rapidly  on,  worMng  fine,  and  very  clean  :  I  hu*c  not  aeen 
it  more  general  than  this  year.  A  great  deal  of  Wheat  was  3o#b 
laal  year  after  iho  early  rtuj(-up  potatoes,  ntid  is  doing  well.  T&e 
liine-kilns  are  fully  empi.ived,  and  agriculture  in  ilie  m<M  gcni,ial 
anploynient  of  tlie  county,  ns  well  a»  the  general  topic  of  corircf- 
Mtion  in  all  companies.  Amtfroni  the  general  iniprovcinent  in  nil  paru 
of  th«  roUiitry,  I  tntn  a  very  (etr  year*  vlll  render  ua  bdepcndoil 

of  foragncrs. July  2». 

Banjihire  (ImrUrly  Rfpnrt. 
Tile  weather,  from  the  commencement  of  this  ijuarf.tr,  imtfl  W- 
wArd<  the  end  of  June,  n-ss  rather  unfavOoraiile  \u  vcBftntion ;  nf 
ivonc,  the  grniil  crops  inade  but  slow  progre.is,  and  tlio  parturv*, 
in  general,  aflurded  but  n  scanty  Fubsisteiit^c  to  the  live  itock.  Vm 
ifae  laiit  three  week*,  the  weather  has  bren  mild,  nilh  fine  rcfri^Oi- 
ing  raiRD  :  nnd  vegetation  has  been  uncommonly  rflpld.  Tbc  tfrain 
crop*  tndicfttc  more  than  a  foil  overage  wi'tb  regard  to  bulk  aaJ 
prodaer,  notwith*tanding  that  many  fields  nf  lea  Oats  were  tcverclf 
cut  op  with  the  giub-worm,  and  wire  partial  failurci  m  co! 
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if  bad  seed ;  but  these  fields  have  recoyered  beyond  expectatibiif 
especially  on  good  land,  and  under  decent  management ;  though 
diey  are  considerably  later  than  the  rest  of  the  crop.  What  Wheat 
«e  have,  it  yery  full  upon  the  ground,  and  now  in  full  bloom ;  but 
h  is  remarked  to  be  in  general  short  in  the  ear ;  and  a  similar  com« 
plaint  is  made  in  some  of  the  earliest  Oat  and  Barley  fields.  If 
dry  weather  sets  in,  which  is  much  wanted,  some  parches  of  Barley 
wSi  be  ready  for  die  sickle  in  about  three  weeks.  Wiih  regard  to 
general  harvest,  so  much  depends  upon  the  weather,  that  a  conjecr 
tnre  can  scarcely  be  hazarded  ;  but  at  present,  appearances  promise 
a  week  or  two  earlier  than  usuaL  The  hay  crop  is  at  least  one- 
third  lighter  than  last  year  ;  and  the  cutting  and  harvesting  ha^ 
been  considerably  retarded  with  the  heavy  rains  that  have  fallea 
within  these  few  days.  Turnips  are  uncommonly  promising  ;  scarce^ 
ly  a  failure  to  be  seen,  and  mostly  over  with  the  hoe.  Th\%  year  a 
good  deal  has  been  cleaned  by  the  piece,  from  8s.  to  lOs.  per  acnv 
Tlie  cattle  trade  has  been  a  good  deal  at  a  stand  for  several  weeks,  but 
now  seems  to  be  reviving  a  little ;  perhaps  owing  to  the  abmidancr 
of  pasture,  and  appearance  of  plenty  of  winter  keep ;  but  the  gra- 
zier has  little  prospect  of  being  well  paid,  as  grass  rents  were  never 
seen  so  high,  nor  stock  so  dear  bought  in.  Altliough  it  was  pretty 
well  foreseen  that  victual  would  be  scarce  before  the  arrival  of  a 
new  crop,  and  a  considerable  stock  was  reserved  for  the  summer 
consnmpt,  it  will  be  but  scarcely  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand 
till  that  period.  Oatmeal  is  now  selling  at  4>0s.  per  boll,  of  8  stone 
Dutch.  Potatoes  were  planted  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  have 
the  appearance  of  being  a  tolerable  crop,  and  bringing  relief  in  a 

few  weeks. 27.  Jult^, 

Dnmfi  irS'shire  Quarterfy  Report. 

Seldom  has  our  Report  been  written  under  circumstances  so  fa- 
▼ourable  to  at^ricuhurists.  'i'he  goodness  of  the  season  has  never 
been  surpassed ;  and  all  kinds  of  produce  have  brought  abundant 
prices. 

As  was  mentioned  in  last  Report,  AVheat  very  generally  lo^^ 
well ;  some  few  instances,  wlierc  late  sown,  excepted.  Most  of  the 
fallow  Wheats  are  now  filleJ,  so  that  much  damage  from  mildew 
or  other  diseases  is  not  apprehendtd.  No  fogs  or  mists  have  been 
seen  this  year ;  and  if  mildew  does  occur,  some  cau^  net  before 
dreaded  must  be  sought  for. 

Barley  may  be  reported  better  than  ordinary.  The  fields  of  this 
fTMTi  have  already  lost  their  dark  green  colour,  and  are  fast  assnin* 
mg  the  hue  of  harvest.  This  most  important  season  may  probably 
begin  at  least  a  fortnight  earlier  than  t}Mt  of  the  pieccding  }'oar. 

Oats  are  reckoned  an  average  crop,  and  no  more ;  they  also  are 
in  a  forward  state.  The  Hay  crop  did  not  prove  very  abundant  t 
but  the  dryness  of  the  wtrather  at  ihc  time  enabled  farmers  to  gei 
ic  made  in  excellent  order. 

Turnips,  both  Swedish  and  C'.ni3:o:!.  are  :?lcr2b!.» ;  tlicy  did-not 
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at  once  appear  regularly  above  ground,  owing  to  the  want  of  rooii- 
ture ;  but  some  timcous  showexs  have  of  late  improved  their  appear- 
ance. 

Potatoes,  that  most  useful  vegetable,  are  remarkably  strong  in  the 
shaw,  and  promise  to  be  quickly  ready  for  use.  They  will  be  very 
acceptable  to  the  poorer  class,  other  articles  of  their  food  still  con- 
tinuing high. 

Grass  parks  let  at  a  good  rate  in  the  spring,  contrary  to  general 
expectation.  It  was  supposed  the  enormous  prices  of  Catde  and 
Sheep  precluded  any  chance  of  their  leaving  a  fair  return  for  thdr 
pasturage ;  however,  there  were  abundance  of  people  to  run  this 
risk  ;  and  from  2/.  10s.  to  8/.  10s.  per  acre,  may  be  stated  as  a  com- 
mon rent.  Some  fields,  of  superior  quality,  or  well  situated^  may 
have  given  more. 

Cattle  and  Horses  have  kept  up  in  value  since  last  Report.  These 
animals  have  boon  in  great  demand  in  all  our  markets. 

Sheep  are  at  present  in  more  request  tlian  they  were  in  the  begin- 
ning of  summer  ;  and  lambs  also  give  fair  prices. 

We  are  afraid  that  no  advance  will  take  place  in  the  value  of 
Cheviot  ^'f>ol,  the  kind  which  is  most  extensively  grown  in  this 
county,  llie  coarser  sorts  have  risen  considerably,  and  are  under- 
stood to  be  eagerly  sought  after. 

I'he  butcher  markets  have  fallen,  as  they  always  do,  at  this  tine 
of  tl.t;  year.  Beef  and  Mutton  give  from  6d.  to  7d. ;  and  Lamb 
from  M.  to  6d.  per  lib 

Little  has  been  done  during  the  summer  in  tlie  com  trade  ;  buven 
always  anticipating  a  dnwnfall,  and  never  purchasing  to  any  extent 
Wheat  sells  at  from  12s.  6d.  to  14!;.;  Pntatoe  Oats  from  4s.  8d.  to 

5s.  3d.  per  Winchester  bu^llel. Juli^  98. 

Fip'shirc  Quurfn-Ii/  Rejyort. 

Seldom  hns  it  fallen  to  tlie  lot  of  the  Reporter,  afiter  seeing  most 

part  of  this  county,  and  part  of  those  adjoining  to  it,  to  have  the 

felicity  of  stating, — That  there  is  reason    to   believe   the   harvest 

will  come  on  full  three  weeks  earlier  than  hist  year;  that   Wheat 

is  evor^'whcre  a  lull  crop,  and  hitherto  uninjured,  except  partiadly^ 

from   being  too  luxuriant.     Of  Parley  tlie  very  same  may  be  said 

ulso.     Not) ling,  t^)r  many  years  past,  could  i)eor  comparison  with  tlie 

present  crop.     Oats  arc  rather  tliin  on  wet  land  ;  but,  taking  all  soils 

^lnd  climates,  promise  to  be  a  very  full  crop  :  not  over  luxuriant  ia 

ftraw,  and  likely  to  equal  the  wish  o\  the  farmer  in  grain.     Peas  and 

Hcans  also  very  gi)od.     Potatoes  are  superior  to  any  we  have  had  for 

many  years.     This  crop  is  so  universally  fme,  th.'tt  the  produce  will 

probably  be  eiiiial  to  that  of  the  two  former  years  added  together, 

and  will  soon  be  ready  for  digging.     Turnips   h:ive  come  up  equal 

and  vigorous ;  so  that  of  these   aUo  a  full  crop  nujy  be  hoped  for. 

Plax  is  equal  to  last  year's  crop;  and  it  cortaiily  was  far  above  an 

average. 

The  summer  has  been  dry  and  warm,  and  gave  an  opportunity  to- 
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the  fallows  in  good  style ;  with  prenial  showers  of  rain,  at  inter*' 
of  the  utmost  service  to  crops  of  all  kinds. 
over  and  Ryegrass-Hay  is  the  only  light  crop  in  the  county,  and 
it  iK>t  generally  so  :  but  it  is  no  where  heaini*. 
ices  of  Grain  steady,  but  lookin;:^  down,  as  there  is  no  scarcity 
escnt,  and  the  prospect  of  not  only  an  early  but  an  abundant 
»8t.     There  is  a  strong  probability  that  opening  all  the  ports  o^ 
pe  for  the  importation  ot  grain,  will  not  have  half  the  effect  on 
?ing  the  price,  a^  one  favourable  seanon.     Where  a  vigorous  a- 
Iture  is  practised,  any  check  to  this  would  be  ruinous  to  the  ma- 
rturcr.     He  may  ncn  think  so,  but  an  enlightened  Legislatare* 

and  to  their  care  it  may  be  entrusted. 2&h  July, 

Forfarshire  Quarter  I  if  Report. 
IE  eariy  part  of  sumnu^r,  though  cold,  was  dry,  and  proved 
y  favourable  for  the  operations  on  the  naked  fallows,  for  prepar- 
lie  land  for  Turnips,  cleaning  the  Potatoes,  and  all  the  weeding* 
?8Ses.  The  culture  of  Wheat  is  much  more  extended  than  ever 
A  before  in  this  county,  and  also  that  of  Turnips.  This  may 
y  be  owing  to  the  su])prcssion  of  distillation  from  Grain,  wliich 
in  Barley  less  saleable,  while  the  Turnips  supply  that  portion 
limal  food  which  was  wont  to  be  furnished  by  the  draff  arKl  dreg 
fC  distillefies.  The  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  Beans,  and  indeed 
fie  Corn  crops,  have  a  very  |>roraising  appearance  at  present- 
it  has  been  remarked  that  tlie  Wlieat,  in  some  cases,  is  not  so 
in  the  ear  as  in  former  seasons  ;  and  that  it,  as  well  as  the  Bar- 
often  exhibits  a  greater  propoitiim  of  blasted  ears  than  us:uiaL 
may  be  owing  to  the  coldness  and  dryness  of  tlie  weather* 
!  the  ears  were  forming  in  the  seed  leaves,  or  hose.  The  IlaVy 
3t  what  is  reserved  for  seed,  is  mostly  secured,  and  has  proved 
y  deficient  crop,  being  at  least  a  third  below  an  average.  From 
ibservation  must  be  excepted,  what  was  grown  upon  clean  high* 
mured  lands,  with  a  favourable  exposure. 

le  slug,  or  cut-worm,  has  done  very  great  damage  to  the  crops 
rious  parts  of  this  county.  Many  farmers  rolled  their  young 
at  night,  and  in  the  morning,  with  a  view  to  crush  these  ver- 
vhen  they  should  get  to  the  surface,  though  we  have  not  been 
to  learn  with  what  effect.  •  Many  ethers  ploughed  down  theiv 
,  and  prepared  the  land  for  Turnips,  er  threw  it  into  naked 
f^  while  others  sowed  their  \stm\  over  again, 
the  late  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Lunan  and  Vinney  Agri- 
ral  Society,  of  which  the  venerable  George  Dempster,  Esq. 
'  founder  and  preses,  among  otlier  things  that  engaged  the  at- 
m  of  the  meetiuir,  your  controversy  concerning  crows  was  in- 
ccd.  Such  of  the  proprietors  of  land  as  cliose  to  deliver  their 
nents,  wure  unanlnwus  in  favour  of  crows,  as  destroyers  of  cut- 
a,  and  of  other  vermin  which  destroy  the  crops.  One  very  re- 
able  gentleman  stated,  that  a  small  tenant  of  his,  whose  posses- 
$  nearly  surrounded  by  his  own  farm,  had  been  at  great  paizu 
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lluR  year  to  kIiudI  the  crnwa,  to  Imnft  tliem  up,  and  erect  wcattcttm* 
ID  different  purls  of  bin  fields.  Thut  in  cun>«quenc;p,  lliii  fumuiV 
crops  were  ulinosl  wholly  dntrnyvd  by  cutwunim,  wbile  nit  tUmnj^ 
wa.t  done  by  these  vcrniici  on  hi»  own  farm,  ur  nn  cantigutnu  (latat, 
where  the  crows  were  nut  unniiyed.  TIw  wortJiy  Prcic*i  *<Mtril,  that 
crows  might  indeed  pick  un  n  little  urain,  and  devout  a  fuiv  puts- 
toes,  but  he  cucmdired  tlitu  ia**  to  be  more  llian  KulHciciiily  ci<ni- 
pensated  by  their  dtntroying  pemiciouii  vvrmtn.  In  proof  of  tbii 
tie  stAted,  thai  no  tbmage  Itail  been  done  to  hi*  eropc  lli:>  year  by 
the  cut-worm,  wliLch  Ll' ascribed  entirely  tn  the  crowx;  nnduiitfoct 
wu  coniiinicd  by  the  oversetrr  of  his  ttirm.  On  the  tiLbrr  iiand,  a 
very  respvclnblo  prnciical  farmer,  stated  b  fact  wUicb  full  uodcr  hi» 
awn  obEcrvntion — Tliis  was  a  iield  of  corn,  where  the  yoLing  planU 
were  lu  much  destroyed  by  cut-worms,  Lliat  ihe  furmor  wax  obliged 
to  sow  it  over  a^titin.  Vet  this  field  mas  au  much  frequenlc'd  \ty  crt^Ji 
as  to  be  almost  eonstanlly  black  with  them.  Aflcr  it  km  sown  n  «(• 
wind  time,  llie  crowa  eot  op  the  seetl,  but  produced  no  MmHiblc  dimi- 
nution in  tlie  qusDtity  of  cut-worniE.  Attothor  person  »atcd,  lliat  it 
field  which  wai  very  frequently  uudcr  his  observation,  «tt«  much  in- 
jured by  cut-wDriu«  towards  tlie  centre,  where  it  was  atmiut  contlsntitr 
bUck  willi  tTowK;  while  nu  nenaihie  injury  wn*  (ducrvcd  lo  be  done 
by  these  vermin  tvwnrds  tlie  lides,  and  near  the  t'ciwcs,  wbcro  dw 
crows  wi're  svldura  teen  to  alif^lit.  Ilerv  aro  farts  opposed  to  facts ; 
Mai  tlie  only  conclusion  wo  cxn  draw  is.  ihiit  adhut  ftbju.-/ux  lit  «(. 

The  early  oprio)t  of  the  gratis  occasioned  such  a  dcmiuiil  lar  Im« 
cuttle  !u  thi>  county,  (hat  wtiilu  the  remains  of  tiifDip-r^d  tiUAt* 
were  sellinit  >t  JU.  to  12>.  a  « cone,  lean  iicri- fclduog  from  14b.  to 
15s.,  or  even  uiiire,  tiukinjc  offiit.  Since  that)  the  {tn'cet  of  kau  cstllv 
bave  been  lookijiy  duwu ;  but  good  Hor«et  me  muU  uxirnvugant,  aJMl 
are  rather  riniii^.  Groiu  and  MewJ  declined  for  jtome  lime,  to  the 
project  of  Eupjilies  from  ihv  Baltic :  But  that  nut  having  been 
realised  to  tlie  extent  expected,  tliey  have  beuii  riting  of  Utc,.  An- 
Dexed  are  the  retail  price*  of  provixiiiiis  iu  Uie  Dundee  market'— 
Oatmeal  per  pech,  i29.4d. ;  Barley  ditto,  Is.Sd.i  Pew>  diuts  ]».  fi(lt 
PoUloci,  'is. :  Beef,  per  lib.  7<i.  lo  fid.  ;  Mutton,  6d.  to  70. ;  Voat, 
6d.i  Lfimb,  6d.;  Butter,  Ik.  4d.  U>  I».  ^d. ;  Eggi;,  10d.to  11<1,  per 
dozen;  Quartern  La ati  It.  3d.    -    Jtilj/SO. 

Lmer^frora  tht  Ea/lem  Dinrin  af  Foijershire,  3(VA  A/y. 

The  hjyharvesi  is  now  nearly  coirplatcd,  and  the  crop  b  &  full 
iltird  Ivss  than  ihjit  of  ordinary  yeitrs.  Tiia  Ri-ain  cropi  aina  eonti- 
nued  lone  bdckw^rJ* ;  but  tbc  wcaihcr  havinf;  Isromc  unconuDOoll 
favourublc  Ouiin^  tbi  momli  pait,  tticy  Imye  adv^ntcd  vcit  ra|ntUyi 
Mid  \ke  larvett  muii  now  be  eaily.  Common  ckii^,  bwiii);  tu  »  dcd- 
ciency  ill ihe  seed,  are  in  man^  iiittance^  too  thin-,  attd  buZey  ap 
pean  to  be  but  a  mid  Jliu);  crop  Tlic  crop  of  vheat  Ii  very  ■uperiur 
<<n  Miong  land*  i  while  tb at  on  a  contrary  deiciiplion  ii  bat  ibiot 
and  below  it;  usuaI  average:  and  a  f!r<od  dealvf  »tnut  alhO  ■ppnin 
aHorg»t  the  Utter,     The  ley  oatt  uiiTered  mucli  thti  mion  fiw» 
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die  gmb  worm,  few  fields  having  escaped  its  ravages  more  or  less  ; 
and  in  some  cases, they  were  sown  again  with  bear,  which  has  sue* 
ceeded  but  indifferently  ;  while  the  oats  that  were  allowed  to  remain, 
have  come  up  beyond  expectation,  and  may  with  this  fine  weather, 
tarn  out  a  f;iir  crop  for  quantity.  The  turnip  land  was  exceedingly 
well  prepared  for  receiving  the  seed  this  season,  and  the  turnips  ap^ 
pear  to  be  well  planted.  The  fallows  were  never  in  a  finer  state;  and 
where  much  wheat  is  sown,  a  great  proportion  is  already  dunged  and 
•ploughed  down.  In  about  a  fortnight  or  so,  ploughing  up  for, the 
seed  will  commence.  Wheat- sowing  generally  commences  about  the 
28th  of  August,  and  is  continued  on  to  the  middle  of  September ; 
but  after  that,  we  cannot  depend  on  it  succeeding  ;  though  on  a  fa- 
voutable  dry  spot  it  may.  Catde  still  continue  to  maintain  pretty 
high  prices,  although  markets  have  not  been  very  brisk  for  these 
solue  weeks  past. 

Lelier  from  Glasgoxv,  Sit/  Juh/» 

Tirn  apprehensions  which  were  entertained  at  the  date  of  last  re- 
port respecting  the  worm,  were  too  well  founded.  The  injury  oc- 
casioned by  that  destructive  insect  has  been  very  extensive.  Ther? 
are  few  fields  of  oats  which  have  entirely  escaped  its  virulence ;  and 
some  have  been  ravaged  to  so  great  an  extent,  that  it  has  been 
thought  most  eligible  to  plough  them  up,  and  prepare  the  ground 
for  some  other  crop.  The  progress  of  the  Oats  was  likewise  con- 
nderably  retarded  by  a  superabundance  of  moisture,  which,  durin;T 
die  spring  months,  and  the  month  of  May,  is,  hi  this  part  of  the 
country,  one  of  the  greatest  evils  which  tlie  husbandman  has  to 
dread.  However,  towards  the  middle  of  June,  tlie  weather  became 
warm  and  drv,  and  produced  a  visible  change  on  die  growing  crop; 
but  its  beneficial  edccts  were  most  conspicuous  in  Oats,  which  im- 
proved rapidly,  and  at  present  exhibit  such  an  appearance  as  gives 
reason  to  believe  that  they  will  not  fall  short  of  an  average.  The 
Hay  crop  has  not  turned  out  so  well  as  was  once  expectoJ,  and  it  is 
to  be  feared,  will  not  be  got  secured  in  tlie  best  condition,  the  wea- 
ther here  being  of  late  raiher  too  wet  f.r  hay -making.  Potatoes 
were  got  planted  in  tJie  best  possibl»*  ordor,  an  1  the  weather  has 
been  very  favourable  for  dressing  them ;  they  Ikivc  a  most  luxu. 
riant  appearance,  and  are  tv.-o  or  three  v/ceks  c-:iriler  than  usual. 
There  never  was  a  more  abundant  crop  of  Wheat  in  tjie  neighbour- 
hood of  this  city,  than  there  is  this  seascii ;  nor  v/a<>  it  ever  so  far 
advanced  at  so  early  a  period.  It  is  cyxesvively  .strnii;.^ ;  and  there- 
fore, if  much  rain  happen  to  fall  brfoie  it  Is  xipe,  it  will  be  much 
laid,  prevented  from  fdling  complcttlv,  and  crinst'^i!fnjly  prove  de- 
ficient both  in  quantity  ana  in  quulity ;  hut  if  lie  v."*atlier  cnn!lr.ue 
■dry  till  it  be  secured,  liieic  c;.n  he  no  d''U:jt  lliui  it  will  t  •  ii  out 
considerably  above  an  avera!:';e.  litUh  lie.i:\s  and  liiiiloy  have  a  very 
fine  appearance  ;  but  dicic  is  now  but  a  vtry  s,rnall  quaaiity  of  thtse 
lown  in  this  quarter. 

As  importations  of  grain  diirinc:  the  sj^iing  moiui:;  '.vcre  e.\*pn- 
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sive,  and  supplies  during  the  sumxner  considerable*  our  narkets 
have  been  kept  full,  and  prices  have  continued  steady*  As  there 
has  been  ^  good  stock  on  hand»  markets,  in  all  probability!  would 
have  been  a  little  lower,  had  it  not  been  for  a  considerable  quantity 
of  grain,  chiefly  Oats,  which  went  from  this,  through  the  canal,  to 
tl^.e  East  country.  From  this  time,  to  the  end  of  harvest,  markets 
will,  as  usual,  be  chiefly  regulated  by  the  weather ;  falling  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  favourable,  and  rising  in  proportion  as  it  is  unfavour- 
able for  cutting  down  and  securing  the  crop.  Annexed  you  have 
the  state  of  the  Glasgow  market. 

Dantzic  Wheat,      -       -      60s.  to  SSs."! 

Foreign  red  do.       -       -      SOs 56s.  /      ^^  ,    *,  ^r.  ^.^^  |., 

Briti*  do.  .       .      52s.  -  6*s.  f  P^  ^°"  °^  240  l.b. 

Irish      do.  -       -      48s.  —  52s.  J 

Do.  Oats,  -       -      SOs.  —  38s.  7  i.  n    r  acA  ft 

Scotch  do.  .       .      31s.-STs.|   per  boll  of  264  Lb. 

Scotch  Barley,        .       -      40s.  —  42s.  1 

Enelish  do.  -       -      44s. — 46s.  I    o.- v      i.-     nir       ^ 

Do^  Beans,  -       -     43s.  -  45s.  f  Stu-l.ngsh.re  Measure. 

Scotch  Beans  and  Peas,       S9s.  —  42s.  J 

Oatmeal,       -         -       -       32s 35s.       per  boll  of  140  lib. 

Inverness-shire  Quarterli/  Report, 

The  Spring  labour  was  concluded  under  favourable  circumstances; 
the  seed  received  a  flne  bed,  and  produced  a  good  braird,  with  few 
exceptions.  It  is  seldom  that  we  have  so  hot  a  summer  with  so  much 
simshine  and  thunder.  Scarcely  two  weeks  passed  without  refresh- 
ing showers.  Both  in  the  high  and  low  lands  the  crops  of  all  kinds 
look  remarkably  well.  1'he  Turnips  got  a  fine  season,  both  for  pre- 
paring the  land  and  sowing;  a  good  braird  was  obtained  in  general; 
great  part  of  them  is  now  thinned,  and  making  a  fine  appearance. 
Tlie  Hay  harvest  commenced  about  the  first  of  July;  some  is  secur- 
ed in  the  stack;  but  the  greatest  part  is  still  in  the  nek ;  the  crop  is 
not  very  heavy.  Markets  of  all  kinds  are  high  in  price,  and  likely 
to  be  so.  The  Potatoe  crop,  which  is  very  extensive,  is  looking 
well.  We  shall  have  some  harvest  in  two  weeks,  but  not  a  general 
one  before  the  end  of  next  month.  Barley  45s.  to  55s. ;  Oatmeal 
45s.  per  boll  of  9  stone  Dutcli ;  Beef  8d. ;  Mutton  6d.  to  8d.  per 
lib.  of  17^  oz. ;  Hay  Is.  per  stone.  The  Hay  harvest  is  just  now 
retarded  witli  wetness. 

Kincardineshire  (himierlij  Rrj}crt. 

Crops,  although  much  stunted  in  iluir  growth,  by  the  cold  hard 
weather  in  tlie  beginning  of  sunimer,  have  improved  admirably  of 
late,  and  at  present  Iiave  a  very  healthy  and  early  appearance.  The 
presei.'  prospect  of  l;:iivest,  is  Ironi  ten  days  to  a  fortnight  earlier 
than  last  year.  Oats  Ijave  sufTeiod  much  by  the  depredations  of  the 
grub;  in  soire  instances  they  have  been  i:l(»uglied  up,  and  the  ground 
seeded  with  b;irley :  this  however  rarely  succeeds  v.ell,  as  it  often 
happens  th;it  before  their  fate  can  be  cct'Tinincd,  it  ia  quite  cut  of 
season  to  attempt  baiky  as  a  subsiituic. — lu  some  inbtuncci  frosted 


"as  used,  partly  from  necessity,  and  partly  from  inattention  t 
ide  a  very  imperfect  braird :  Yet  upon  the  whole  oats  have  a 
close  appearance  and  should  the  weather  continue  kindly,  will 
i  all  in  full  ear.  Wheats,  where  thin  on  the  ground,  have 
1  a  good  deal  by  the  high  gales  of  wind  which  occurred  both 
!>eginning  of  this  and  last  month  ; — on  wheat  soils  the  crop 
)  reckoned  as  equal  to  an  average.  Few  complaints  of  mala-^ 
prevalent.  Both  Barley  and  Chester  Bear  have  put  out  a  fine 
e  weather  having  been  particularly  favourable  for  the  shoot* 
these  crops.  Hay  is  almost  universally  a  light  crop,  but  is 
all  in  the  cole,  and  of  good  quality.  No  prices  are  as  yet  fix- 
is  not  expected  to  be  cneap.  Drilled  crops  of  every  descrip- 
omise  well.  Turnips  have  made  a  fine  braird  ;  and,  where 
:>wn,  and  well  singled  out  with  the  hoe,  are  remarkably  thriv^ 
Potatoes,  where  sufficient  attention  was  bestowed  on  them,  ap^ 
^y  clean  and  early. 

her  our  grain  nor  cattle  markets^  have  experienced  any  ma* 
iteration  since  last  report ; — the  same  may  be  said  of  land- 
d  labour.  Farms  remain  longer  in  the  market  now  than  was 
.  few  years  ago  ;  and  offers  are  made  with  more  circumspec- 
Thrashing- machines  are  beginning  to  be  introduced  into  the 
CO  work  with  wind  ;   an  expensive,  though  great  acquisition* 

naier  cannot  be  procured. 20th  Jul^. 

Quarterly  Report  Jbr  KirkcudbrigJdshire. 
UGH  the  weather,  during  the  whole  summer,  has  been  such» 
espects,  as  farmers  could  have  wished,  some  qualifying  cir- 
nces  ought  perhaps  to  be  noticed.  Many  farmers  complaia 
produce  of  their  artificial  grasses ;  and  even  assert,  that  the 
op  throughout  the  district  rails  short  of  an  average  one.  For 
do  not  pretend  to  account ;  but  suspect  that,  in  most  cases^ 
»een  owing  either  to  bad  management,  or  to  bad  seed ;  which, 
wet  season,  like  the  last,  is  always  to  be  dreaded,  Even  in 
y  seasons,  the  difference  of  produce  in  Ryegrass  and  Clover, 
Its  cause,  is  much  greater  tlian  what  is  con:^monly  apprehend-^ 
he  same  remark  applies  to  Peas  and  Beans ;  where  it  is  much 
D  ascertain  when  the  deficiency  of  produce  arises  from  the 
ing  partially  damaged.  When  this  is  the  case,  it  often  hap^ 
liat  though  the  seeds  vegetate,  and  tlie  plants  be  sufficiently 
'US  ( which  is  seldom  the  case,  even  when  they  are  sown  very 
yet  the  stems  are  always  puny,  and  the  pods  scanty  and 
,  even  though  the  culture  be  good,  and  the  soil  and  season 
ble. 

d  crops f  in  general,  promise  a  very  plentiful  return.  Here, 
r,  we  have  also  observed  a  very  striking  diversity.  Th&faiU 
here  a  failure  takes  place)  may  in  mun]r  cases  be  ascribed  to 
redations  of  rooks  and  reptiles  ;  but  in  still  move,  lo  the  cx- 
vidity  of  farmers  to  push  the  cultivation  of  this  crr^p  much 
tJian  either  tlie  soil  or  mannn»s  of  the  farm  can  iu:»tify.     'lii» 

B  b  u' 
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soil,  in  many  parts  of  Galloway,  seems  not  ill  adapted  for  this  crop ; 
and  the  general  practice,  of  substituting;  potatoes  for  a  green  crop 
in  place  of  turnips,  gives  a  facility  to  the  culture  of  it  unknown  to 
fanners  in  the  turnip  districts.  Judicious  farmers,  who  observe  pro« 
per  rotations,  and  always  proportion  their  tfllage  to  their  manures^ 
have  of  late  years  very  properly  extended  the  cultivation-  of  wheat : 
But  the  most  lazy,  ignorant,,  and  slovenly,  who  will  imitate  them  in 
nothing  else,  eagerly  follow  their  example  in  this ;  and  because  a 
crop  of  wheat  can  be  raised  at  as  littl^  trouble  or  expense  as  a  crop 
of  barley,  they  extend  it  as  far  as  possible,  without  reflecting  that 
by  so  doing  their  best  lands  will  soon  be  overgrown  with  weeds,  or 
become  so  poor,  that  scarcely  any  weeds  will  grow.  Smut  or  mil- 
dew have  rarely,  or  at  least  to  no  great  extent,  made  their  appear* 
ance. — Barley  (the  crops  of  which  have  diminished  in  proportion  as 
those  of  wheat  have  been  enlarged)  is  mostly  luxuriant,  and  on 
early  soils  will  produce  grain  of  good  quality.  It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  prices  of  this  article  of  produce  are  so  fluctuating  as 
to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  most  judicious  farmer  to  know  whe- 
ther it  is  adviseable  to  cultivate  it  or  not.  It  is  certainly  to  be  wish- 
ed, that  though  no  other  alteration  in  the  com  laws  should  take  place, 
if  restrictions  are  at  all  necessary  in  distillation,  that  these  should  be 
regulated  by  a  fixed  specific  price  in  the  grain  to  be  distilled. — Oats 
and  Potatoes  have  a  promising  appearance ;  and  a  finer  season  has 
never  occurred  for  the  cultivation  of  Turnips, — We  are  aware,  that 
it  is  still  premature  to  calculate  on  the  general  produce,  as  so  much 
depends  on  the  ensuing  month.  The  harvest  will  not  be  early ;  it 
seems  probable,  however,  that  it  will  not  be  remarkably  late.  It 
may  be  expected  to  become  general  about  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber ;  though  I  have  a  field  of  barley  which  will  be  ready  for  the 
sickle  in  ten  days  from  this  date. 

Sheep  and  Black  Cattle  are  in  remarkably  good  condition  ;  but  it 
is  to  be  regretted,  that  in  so  fine  a  grazing  country,  aged  cattle  are 
a  scarce  article.  Good  cattle  have  hitherto  supported  their  former 
high  prices.  A  depreciation  is  spoken  of;  but  it  is  believed  this  will 
only  apply  to  the  inferior  order.  Butcher  markets  are  lowered  a  lit- 
tle, which  always  is  the  case  at  this  season.  Beef  and  Mutton  may 
be  stated  at  from  6d.  to  8d.  per  lib.  avoirdupois  ;-«-Oatmeal  at  from 
3s.  8d.  to  Ss.  lOd.  per  stone  ; — Barley,  of  very  good  quality,  at  7s. 
per  bushel ; — Wheat  at  12s.  to  14s.  per  60  lib.  ^ 

Enough  remains  to  meet  the  ensuing  crop ;  and  still  a  small  quan- 
tity for  exportation. Jultf  ^Ist. 

Lanarkshire  Qjiartcrlt/  Report, 

The  weather  cleared  up  on  the  27th  May,  and  has  ever  fince  been 
more  propitious  to  the  j^rowth  and  maturation  of  every  fpecies  of  crop, 
than  during  any  year  of  the  prefent  centur)'.  There  has  been  abun« 
dance  of  rain  to  promote  vegetation,  and  nothing  to  injure  it,-  or  retard 
labour.  The  warmcft  fhowers  have  fallen  every  week,  and  been  fuc- 
ccedcd  by  warm  fuafhinc  ;  and  wc  have  had  neither  blal(,  nor  spcl,  dur- 
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ing  the  bft  ten  weeks*  The  growth  has  been,  and  continues  to  be  luxu- 
riant. The  crop  has  made  great  progrefs.  Every  fpecies  of  it  has  the 
moft  healthy  appearance ;  and  it  is  more  than  two  weeks  farther  ad- 
vanced than  laft  crop  was  at  this  feafon  of  the  year. 

Wheats  where  it  was  not  drowned  in  winter,  or  in  May,  bids  fair  to 
be  an  abundant  crop.  Oats^  on  land  that  is  tolerably  dry,  and  efpeci* 
ally  thofe  that  were  fown  early,  are  luxuriant.  Even  where  part  of  the 
feed  failed,  or  where  the  worm,  or  hoving,  did  great  injury,  the  remaining 
plants  have  fent  out  fo  many  ftems,  that  the  crop  feems  to  be  bulky  and 
abundant.  The  ftems  arc  (Irong,  and  the  grains  numerous.  Bear  fel- 
dom  ever  promifed  a  greater  return.  Peas  and  Beans  fufFercd  much  by 
the  worm  in  May ;  but  where  they  were  not  deftroyed,  they  have  now 
the  moft  luxuriant  appearance.  Potatoes^  though  injured  by  the  rains 
in  May,  having  iince  had  the  moft  favourable  weather ;  never  appeared 
in  greater  luxuriance  ;  and  are  two  weeks  earlier  than  thofe  of  laft  year. 
Pasture  never  was  better  ;  nor  did  Live  Stock  ever  fare  better,  than  in 
5une  and  July  this  year.  Rife-grass  having  been  hurt  by  the  froft  in 
the  end  of  April,  after  it  had  grown  too  much  to  be  able  to  hear  fuch 
weather,  and  alfo  by  the  cold  rains  in  May,  turns  out  rather  below, 
than  above  a  medium  crop.  The  bog-meadows  will  not  yield  even  fo 
much  ;  and  the  fruit  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  have  not  failed  fo  far 
fince  1 805.  In  fome  orchards,  tiiey  do  not  exceed  a  tenth  part  of  laft 
year's  crop. 

The  markets  have  remained  remarkably  ftcady  during  the  whole  of 
the  fommer  quarter.  Butcher  meat  is,  as  ufual  at  this  feafon,  more  a* 
hundant,  and  rather  lower  in  price,  than  during  the  fpring.  But  nei- 
ther did  the  fears  excited  by  the  Corn  Bill  propofed  in  the  month  of 
May,  when  the  weather  was  alfo  alarming,  and  the  crop  much  injured, 
raife  the  price  of  grain  one  farthing  ;  nor  its  abandonment  in  the  month 
of  July,  after  fo  many  weeks  of  the  beft  weather  ever  feen,  and  the 
near  profpedl  of  an  abundant  and  early  harveft,  take  one  fradlion  off 
the  price  of  oatmeal,  iivhich  hss  remained  fteady  at  2s.  2d.  per  peck 
for  more  than  three  months  paft. 

The  facl  is,  that  we  are  now  fo  much  dependent  on  foreign  ftates,  for 
a  large  portion  of  the  bread  which  we  eat,  and  even  our  bt  ft  crops  are 
fo  inadequate  to  our  fupply,  that  the  price  of  grain  does  not  depend  fo 
much  on  the  feafon  as  formerly  ;  hut  is  chiefly  governed  by  the  facility 
with  which  we  can  obtain  grain  from  our  enemies.  How  far  it  itf  wife, 
or  even  fafe  for  us  to  remain  in  that  fit  nation,  and  pay  away  nearly 
3,oco,OOoJ.  annually  of  our  fpecie,  when  fcarcc  a  guinea  can  be  feen, 
and'it  is  with  much  dillicuky  that  we  can  procure  Bank-tokens,  fheet- 
Oiillings  and  fixpcnces,  many  of  them  not  worth  twopence  each,  for  a 
twenty  (hilling  rote,  and  while  millions  of  acres,  capable  of  being  ren- 
dered produftive  of  grain,  remain  neglcded,  and  thoufands  of  mecha- 
nics are  complaining  that  they  cannot  gain  a  comfortable  fubfi Hence  ; 
are  matters  th-'t  merit  a  more  dvliberatf  inquiry  than  this  Rcp'jrt  will 
«djnit,  or  the  rv*pcrlcr  has  abilitits  to  difcufs. 2:1  Avtr'tt, 
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Letter  Jrom  a  Correspondent  near  Langhobnf  %cth  July, 

Since  the  publication  of  your  lad  Nuinl)er»  we  experienced  a  fe- 
ries  of  cold  and  fliowery  weather,  until  the  beginning  of  June,  from 
which  period  we  enjoyed  almoft  conftant  warm  and  dry  days,  ap  to  the 
middle  of  the  prefent  month  ;  fince  which  it  has  been  variable^  with 
thunder  and  heavy  rains.  Our  Hay  crops  from  fown  grafs  are  much 
lighter  than  they  promifed  at  one  period  of  the  feafon,  and  are  not  la 
general  equal  to  an  average.  The  com  crops  have  likewife  not  got  fuch 
a  full  length  of  draw  as  ufual ;  and  the  paftures  at  one  period  were  much 
parched  ;  but  the  fine  and  genial  fliowers  and  funfhine  which  have  late« 
ly  prevailed,  have  greatly  improved  tfiem  ;  fo  that,  if  we  have  not  the 
prorpe6l  of  one  of  the  earlieft  harvefts  that  we  have  witnefled,  we  have 
at  leaft  the  confolatory  appearance  of  an  abundant  one.  Our  green 
crops  promife  well.  Potatoes,  everywhere  throughout  this  diftri6l,  have 
a  healthy  and  thriving  appearance.  Turnips  have  aniformly  come  up 
well ;  and  the  aftermaths  in  Hay-fields  are  abundant. 

Our  grain  markets  are  dill  lugh  ;  but  as  they  are  rather  drooping 
around  us,  we  may  expeA  the  fame  here. 

Sheep  flocks  were  in  good  condition  at  the  lambing  feafon,  from 
the  mild  and  frcfh  weather  which  generally  prevailed  through  the  win- 
ter ;  but  the  wctnefs  of  the  feafon  afterward,  fucceeded  by  excefiive 
drought  early  in  fummer,  prevented  the  lambs  from  getting  into  fuch 
condition  as  the  early  appearance  of  grafs  in  the  fpring  had  led  us  to 
expeft.  The  difeafe,  vulgarly  called  the  louping  ill,  which  appears  to 
be  a  kind  of  paralytic  or  rheumatic  affeftioii,  has  prevailed  more  thit 
year  than  formerly.  I  fliould  like  to  hear  the  opinion  of  fome  of  your 
readers,  who  are  experienced  in  ftock  farming,  upon  this  prevalent  and 
deftrudive  malady,  and  whether  any  preventive  or  cure  has  been  fuc- 
cefsfully  praftifed  by  any  of  them  for  its  removal.  It  is  faid  that  it  is 
only  within  the  lad  fifty  years  that  it  has  prevailed  in  this  didrid^ ;  and 
tliat  in  many  parts  of  the  country  it  is  wholly  unknown. 

At  our  annual  fair  here  on  the  2  7tli  inst.  we  had  not  fuch  an  abun* 
dant  fliovv  of  lambs  as  we  have  fcen  ;  which  fold  rather  heavily  at  lad 
yt'ar^s  prices  ;  which  was  likewife  nearly  the  date  of  adairs  at  St  Bof- 
well's  on  the  19th.  Wool  has  rather  been  a  heavy  article  in  the  mar- 
ket this  feafon  ;  the  buyers  refufing  to  come  up  to  lad  year's  pnces. 
Very  little  has  been  fold  here  at  a  pofitive  price,  but  with  a  reference 
to  the  times.  Lall  year  the  price  of  Wool  in  this  didrift,  I  underdand* 
was  from  20s.  to  26s.  per  done.  There  has  been  a  greater  demand 
this  year  for  the  coarfe,  or  black-faced  flieep  Wool,  than  the  fine;  the 
former  of  which  'has  obtained  a  fmall  advance  in  price.  The  prices  of 
Black  Cattle  have  f]u6luated  much  ;  and  the  demand  for  tiicm  at  pre- 
lent  good,     Horfcs  of  good  form  and  a6lion  obtain  high  prices. 

EaH  iMhian  Quartcrlr/  Report, 

As  a  good  dcnl  of  rain  fell  during  the  month  of  May,  the  fallow?, 
as  well  as  the  fields  intended  for  Turnip,  were  rather  in  a  backward 
date  at  the  beginning  of  .]iino  ;  hut  fince  that  period,  the  fummer  has 
bcca  remarkably  mild  and  favourable  j  of  courfc,  Tiuriip  fowing  was 
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finiflied  in  proper  feafon,  and  under  the  mod  favourable  circum dances  ; 
and  the  plain  fallows  were  foon  brought  into  decent  condition.  Hay 
hiarveft  commenced  about  the  beginning  of  July ;  but  the  moid  weather 
was  unfavourable  to  the  quality,  as  well  as  to  the  fpcedy  fecuring  of 
the  crop.  Now,  however,  nearly  the  whole  has  been  got  into  the 
Hack-yard  ;  and  although,  from  a  deficiency  of  Clover  upon  -clay  foils, 
the  crop  may  hardly  amount  to  an  average,  yet  there  will  apparently  be 
plenty  to  fupply  the  demand  of  the  d:dri6l. 

Grain  crops  of  every  defcription  promife  to  be  above  an  average  ; 
but  particularly  Wheat,  which  in  every  fituation  is  far  fiiperior  to  any 
crop  grown  in  the  didrid^  for  many  years  pad.  And  although  a  great 
part  of  that  grain,  as  well  as  of  the  Oats  and  Barley,  is  much  laid 
with  the  late  (bowers,  yet  as  almod  the  whole  appear  to  be  well  filled, 
and  already  colouring  in  the  draw,  two  or  three  weeks  of  dry  weather 
will  enable  farmers  to  commence  harveding  a  mod  promifing  and  abun- 
dant crop.  Potatoes  and  Turnips  are  alfo  \v«  11  phnted,  and  appear 
very  thriving ;  fo  that  there  is  every  profpeA  of  the  labours  of  the 
farmer  being  crowned  with  plenty.  The  wevther  has  been  equally  fa- 
vourable for  the  j)adures,  as  the  grafs  has  feldom,  if  ever,  fupported 
and  fattened  a  greater  number  of  dock  ;  and  prices  having  been  high 
through  the  feafon,  the  grazier  has  been  well  paid,  with  what  Sheep 
and  Cattle  he  has  already  carried  to  the  market ;  Beef  and  Mutton  hav- 
ing brought  from  12S.  to  13s.  per  done,  and  Lambs,  from  ewes  bought 
in  the  fpring,  from  f4s.  to  i8$.  a-head.  In  the  gardens,  however,  the 
profpe£l  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  fields  ;  as,  although  in  fome 
fituations  the  crop  of  Goofeberrics,  and  Currant?,  may  be  tolerable,  yet 
in  almoft  every  indance  the  Apples  and  Pears,  with  all  the  finer  fruits, 
have  completely  failed ;  but  that  is  of  the  lefs  importance  in  this  dif- 
Xn€tf  where  there  are  very  few  individuals  who  depend  upon  the  produce 
of  either  /orchard  or  garden  for  the  fupport  of  tlicir  families,  or  for  the 
paying  of  a  rent. 

.  The  prices  of  grain,  efpecially  of  Wher.t  and  Oats,  have  fallen  rapid- 
Iv  of  late  ;  but,  confidering  how  high  they  have  been  through  the  fea- 
lon,  that  is  only  what  might  have  been  cxpefted  from  the  near  profpeft  of 
an  abundant  hnrved.  In  Haddington  yederday,  bed  Wlieat  was  at 
573.  per  boll,  being  los.  below  what  the  very  fame  kind  of  grain 
.brought  at  the  beginning  of  lad  month.  Oats  were  34:*.,  being  9s. 
down  :  Barley  45s.  ;  and  Peas  and  Beans  42s.  per  boll.  New  Hay  has 
been  fold  at  from  lod.  to  lid.,  and  Old  ditto  at  I4d.  per  done;  Butter 
from  I5d.  to  i8d.  per  lib ;  and  E;^gs  led.  to  i  :d.  per  dozen ;  labour- 
ers' wages  from  23.  6cl.  to  33.  j  and  for  cutting  Hay  4s.  per  day. — — 
Angiist  6. 

Mid' Lothian  Qiiarfn/r/  Report. 

In  lad  Report  it  was  noted,  that  a  better  seed-time  had  not  occurred 
Jn  the  memory  of  any  perfon  living ;  hut  that  the  wind  latterly  had  gone 
Jo  the  ead,  accompanied  with  falls  of  fMOw-flcft,  and  was  very  cold. 
This  kind  of  weather  continue;!  till  towar.is  tlic  cr..l  of  M-iy,  and  its  of- 
ffti  were  fiuli  as  to  unhiikn*   t!.,'  prc;i(;'.i3  aJv.uicjl  prof^Kcb,  aui}  to 
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place  tliem  in  that  (late  of  mediocrity  as  if  the  feed-time  had  not  been 
fo  favourable.  A  warfare  took  place  in  the  fown-p^rafs  fields  intended 
for  Hay  and  Pafture ;  for  the  hardy  Ryegrafs  made  fome  progrefs^  while 
the  broadleaved  red  Clover  (hrivelled  and  difappeared  :  Hence,  unlefs  on 
good  dry  land.  Hay  is  rather  an  inferior  crop,  and  the  fecond  growth 
by  no  mtvns  correfponds  to  the  finencfs  of  the  weather.  At  th^t  pe- 
riod too,  Oats^loli  their  colour,  and  planted  thin  ;  in  many  inftances  the 
grubs  lent  their  aid,  and  left  the  fields  bare  :  But  what  is  remarkable, 
thefe  effe6^8  upon  Oats  were  different  from  what  formerly  ufcd  to  take 
place.  Moft  commonly,  thefe  occurrences  took  place  upon  dryiih  foft 
foil?,  of  a  weak  texture  ;  but  this  feafon  thefe  depredations  were  mod 
frequent  upon  damp  heavy  foils,  that  require  drainage,  prt>bably  from 
the  want  of  froft  to  deftroy  the  7ndt  of  thefe  infeds. 

Another  fingularity  was,  that  thofe  fields  ploughed  from  land  that 
had  been  two  and  three  years  in  grafs,  were  more  aflR.'6ked  than  others 
after  one  year's  Clover,  or  even  old  paAure. 

But  on  the  2  9th  of  May  fummer  commenced  ;  and  fummer  weather 
has  continued  without  interruption  ever  fmce.  Rains  have  been  copious 
and  mild,  without  excefs  ;  and  the  crops  have  made  ,a  wonderful  pro- 
jrrcfs.  Wheat  is  uniformly  promifing.  Oats,  although  thin  in  the  in- 
jlanccs  alluded  to,  have  a  thriving  appearance  ;  and  it  is  expefted,  by  a 
continuance  of  fuch  weather,  may  turn  out  well.  Barley  and  Potatoes 
are  good  upon  dry  foils  ;  but  fome  fields  of  the  latter  would  have  been 
better  appropriated  to  fummer  fallow.  This  valuable  root  is,  however, 
fo  cxtenlivcly  planted,  that  the  deficit  will  not  be  felt  by  the  conununity, 
but  mofl  likely  by  the  grower,  for  years  to  come, 

PaPiure  is  plentiful ;  and  live  (lock  are  ftill  felling  at  good  prices,  al- 
thou;xh  reduced.  Lambs  will  come  to  market  in  more  than  common 
numbers,  and  probably  will  have  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  price  of  but- 
cher-meat. Turnips  came  freely,  and  are  making  rapid  progrefs.  The 
feafon  has  been  favourable  for  fummer  fallow,  and  every  field  operation  ; 
and  at  pref/nt,  the  minds  of  men  are  filled  with  joy  at  the  profpeA  of 
plenty. — May  Heaven  be  propitious  to  their  hope  !.— — -^«^t«^  2. 

JTest-LofJiian  Qtiarlcrly  Report, 

The  rains  and  cold  weather  in  the  middle  of  May  hurt  fome  Potatoe 
fields,  and  have  confiderably  injured  the  Barley  crop  ;  the  lands  getting 
too  wet  for  that  dclii:atc  grain  thriving  properly.  But,  upon  the  whole, 
this  has  beeu  a  moil  favourable  quarter  for  the  crops  both  of  Grain  and 
Grafs.  iSi  I  lom  do  we  remember  the  month  of  June  turning  out  more 
favourable  weather  for  vegetation  ;  and,  provided  the  rains  continue  mo- 
derate, and  wc  have  dry  weatlicr,  with  funfliine,  the  harvefl  will  be  early. 
Wheats  felJom  have  had  a  more  promifing  appearance ;  Oats  bid  fair 
to  turn  out  an  averai^c  crop  ;  Pca-s  and  Beans  alfo  promife  well ;  the 
Potatoes,  upon  the  whole,  have  a  favourable  appearance  ;  Turnips  have 
brairJtd  well  ;  Hay,  from  the  wet  and  cold  weather  in  May,  falls  (hort 
of  an  avenge  crop  ;  the  after  crop  of  Clover  looks  well,  and  if  not 
over  drenched  with  rains,  will  turn  out  a  rank  crop. 

Gram  markets  have  continued  (Icady  all  laii  quarter,  with  little  va- 
riation ;  juft  now  rather  upon  the  dcchne,  a  lure  fign  of  no  want  being 
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dreaded.  Prices  of  beft  Wheat  about  6o9. ;  BaHey  45«. ;  Oats  jot. 
to  408.1  all  Linlithgow  boll ;  Oatmeal  2s.  4d.  per  peck  of  8  lib.  Dutch; 
Butcher  meat  from  6d.  to  9<1.  per  lib.  Amfterdam ;  Cattley  finking 
ofiBdsy  about  i  is.  per  (lone  Dutch. 

If  favourable  feafonR  (hnuld  continue,  and  proper  prices  be  /ifforded 
to  the  grower  of  grain,  I  have  no  doubt  but,  with  the  increafed  cultU 
vation  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  we  (hall,  in  a  very  few  yearSy  be  aUv  to 
fupply  ourfelvc?,  independently  of  foreign  aid. 

But  if  our  Government  allow  themfelves,  in  making  regulations  fortbe 
import  and  export  prices  of  grain,  to  be  duped  by  Borough-monger  po- 
liticians, the  above  obfer'vation  will  not  be  fo  fuddenly  brought  to  bear  5 
let  us  once  have  a  fuperabun dance  of  grain  of  our  own  grrowthy  and 
cheapnefs  <vill  follow  of  courfe.  More  Heady  prices  would  be  the  refult 
in  the  firft  article  of  human  neceflity  ;  and  manafa<^urers  themfelves 
would  not  find  fuch  varying  prices  take  place,  as  often  to  occafion  mur* 
mur  and  difcontent  among  tlieir  labouring  clafTep,  which  commonly  hap- 
pen upon  extreme  variations  in  the  grain  prices,  and  which  likely  will 
ever  be  the  cafe,  until  we  have  a  full  fupply  of  our  own  produce.*— ** 
July  24* 

Morayshire  Qimrterli/  Report* 
With  the  exception  of  fome  cold  weather  in  the  month  of  June, 
the  bypaft  quarter  may  be  confidered  as  the  beft  which  we  have  ex. 
perienced  for  many  years  in  this  county  ;  and  the  crops  have  improved 
in  proportion.  I'he  crop  of  Wheat  is  full  on  the  ground  ;  and  except 
fmut  in  a  few  fields,  has  (hown  no  indication  of  difeafe.  Some  of  the 
earlicft  fijelds  will  cut  in  three  weeks,  (if  the  weather  continue  ^vour<- 
ab]e)»  and  the  whole  will  be  from  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks  earlier  thart 
laCb  year.  Barley,  owing  to  the  bad  weather  in  the  months  of  April 
and  May,  is  in  many  cafes  thin,  and  will  not  prove  bulky.  Oats  are  a 
full  crop,  but  will  in  feveral  fields  prove  late  ;  and  in  many  of  the  up« 
per  parts  of  the  county,  where  a  fufBcicnt  attention  had  not  been  paid 
to  procuring  good  feed,  will  be  very  thin.  On  the  whole,  the  Wheat 
crop  promifes  to  be  rather  abovCj  and  the  Oats  and  Barley  about  equal 
to  an  average  crop.  Very  few  Beans  and  Peas  were  fown  ;  what  little 
there  were,  and  with  good  feed,  promife  an  abuiidnnt  return.  Tumipa 
promife  to  be  a  fidl  crop  ;  and  the  fallows  have  been  got  well  wrought* 
There  is  little  grain  in  the  county,  and  little  demand  for  it.  Oatmeal 
fells  at  Elgin  at  2s.  8d.  to  2s.  9J.  per  peck  of  9  lib.  Amfterdam  ;  and 
Butcher  meat  at  from  yd.  to  9d.  per  lib.  of  1 7-^  ounces. 

Prices  of  Cattle  have  rather  given  way,  perhaps  from  5  to  7  percent.; 
and  in  confequencc  of  the  high  prices  paid  for  them  to  the  grafs,  do 
not  promife  to  be  a  good  concern  for  the  grazier.  Padures,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  mild  damp  weatlier,  continue  to  afford  a  full  free  bite  to 

the  cattle. JuIjj  31. 

Perthshire  Quarterly  Report. 
The  cold  dry  wind  mentioned  in  last  Report,  as  concluding  the 
month  of  April,  continued  during  the  first  eight  days  of  May,  pret- 
ty constantly  from  the  east.     The  second  week  of  the  ujonth  was  con- 
siderably warn-iCr,  wlih  rain  mere  or  Icssevciy  day,  iliC  wind  at  the 
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same  time  shifting  to  the  west.  The  last  half  of  the  month  was  di- 
versified— sunshine  and  showers  alternately,  but  the  latter  seldom 
weighty  or  of  long  continuance.  The  month,  upon  the  whole» 
though  not  very  detrimental  to  the  crops,  was  rather  unfavourable 
to  the  fallows.  The  first  week  of  June  was  warm,  and  very  dry-— the 
second  warm,  with  frequent  light  showers — the  tliird  and  fourth 
very  dry.  By  the  end  of  the  month  the  corns  on  high  grounds  be* 
gan  to  be  affected  by  the  drought,  but  were  refreshed  by  a  heavy 
rain  on  the  30th.  The  effects  of  die  rain,  however,  were  of  short 
duration ;  the  month  of  July  having  set  in  with  a  very  dry  coldt 
which  continued  for  several  days.  Light  rains,  with  a  considerable 
increase  of  temperature  succeeded,  which  proved  very  favourable  to 
vegetation.  On  the  16th,  and  also  on  the  25th,  a  very  heavy,  but 
partial  rain,  lodged  some  of  the  best  fallow  wheats,  and  injured  the 
late  cut  hay.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  weatlier  up  to  the 
21st  July  inclusive. 

Niunber  of    Number  of    Quantity       Mean  Temp.        Mean  Temp. 
Fair  Days,    liainy  Da}'s.    of  Rain.       of  Max.  &  Min.    of  Ten&  Teu 

May  36  15  3.263  50.098  49.4-79 

June  21  9  1.478  57.337  56.679 

July  12  9  1.269  59.952  59.059 


49  S3  6.010 

The  crop,  in  general,  may  be  characterized  as  exceeding  an  aver- 
age. Wheat,  particularly  after  naked  fallow,  rather  weighty.  Bar- 
ley, a  fair  crop.  Oats,  on  light  soils,  deficient  in  straw,  owing  to 
the  want  of  rain,  and  the  bright  sun  towards  the  end  of  JunCf  which 
produced  rather  a  premature  ear.  Green  crops,  in  general,  look  very 
well.  Hay  is  in  most  places  lighter  than  it  was  expected  to  be  from 
the  appearance  at  the  date  of  last  report.  Those  who  cut  early, 
have  secured  it  in  excellent  order ;  but  many  who  still  adhere  to  the 
old  doctrine  of  waiting  till  die  bloom^/hll,  will  find  that,  for  once«  they 
have  committed  an  error.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  subject,  on  which 
old  prejudices  prevail  moie  than  that  of  hay-making;  and  none  on 
which  they  are  more  prejudicial  in  every  respect. 

The  prospect  of  a  plentiful,  as  well  as  an  early  harvest,  has  had 
no  cflFect  hitherto  in  reducing  the  price  of  grain,  though  it  perhaps 
may  have  prevented  its  rising.  Soon  after  the  date  of  last  Report, 
the  markets,  which  were  at  that  time  rather  on  the  decline,  began 
to  look  up,  but  soon  became  stationary.  Of  late  they  have  been  ra« 
iher  on  the  rise.  Present  prices  as  follow : — Wheat,  50s.  to  60s. ; 
Barley,  3Ss.  to  40s.  ;  Potatoe  Oats,  34s.  to  36s.  ;  Common  OatSi 
30s.  to  35s.  ;  O-Umenl,  2s.  4d.  per  peck. 

Catde  fully  maintain  dieir  prices,  the  seasonable  rains  having  ena- 
bled many  to  keep  on  their  stock,  who  otherwise  must  have  disposed 
of  them.  With  the  exception  of  fruit,  particularly  Gooseberries  and 
larirc  fruit,  wh.icli  have  failed  in  many  places,  the  summer  quarter 
has  seldom  afforded  a  fairer  prospect  than  tlie  present. 29  JiJt^^ 
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RosS' shire  Quarterlijf  Report, 

The  greatest  part  oi*  the  summer  season  has  been  most  favourable 
to  the  farmer ;  not  only  highly  propitious  to  the  growing  crops,  but 
equally  so  for  the  working  of  fallows  and  other  operations  of  hus- 
bandry. Excepting  about  the  latter  end  of  May,  when  we  were  vi- 
utcd  with  a  superabundance  of  rain,  we  have  never  had  to  complain 
either  of  drought  or  of  an  excess  of  moisture ;  but  while  so  favour* 
able  a  report  is  given  of  the  weather  during  the  period  alluded  to^ 
atill  the  crops  are  not  entitled  to  unqualified  praise.  Wlieat  promises 
to  be  a  full  crop ;  and,  although  the  weather  was  somewhat  moist 
and  dull  while  the  car  was  in  blossom,  no  injurious  effects  ap- 
pear; and  lively  breezes,  with  sunshine,  now  prevailing,  give  strong 
reason  to  expect  an  abundant  crop  of  that  gi*ain.  Barley  is  variable: 
which  probably  may  be  justly  attributed  to  some  of  the  fields  suffering 
by  the  wet  weather  at  th  j  end  of  May.  Oats  do  not  promise  to  be 
generally  abundant,  several  fields  having  been  materially  damaged  by 
the  grub ;  and,  although  the  remaining  plants  are  now  thriving,  still 
they  will  not  close,  so  as  to  yield  a  full  crop.  Tbe  small  tenants* 
crop  of  this  grain  looks  miserable.  Peas  and  Beans  promise  only 
middling  as  to  bulk.  Turnips  are  very  thriving,  and  well  advanced 
in  growth.  Hay  has  in  many  cases  proved  a  light  crop,  and  the  wea- 
ther having  been  soft  while  it  was  harvesting,  has  occasioned  some 
damage.  The  most  of  it  is  still  in  the  field.  Aftermath  promises 
well.  Fallows  have  wrought  uncommonly  well,  and  are  far  advanced 
in  preparation.  J^otatoes  exhibit  great  growth,  promising  at  the 
same  time  to  be  abundant  and  early. 

Cattle  have  not  been  selling  briskly  during  the  quarter ;  but  as  it 
is  supposed  that  the  Com  crops  in  general  are  good,  and  Turnips 
promisiug,  we  do  not  see  cause  to  apprehend  much  reduction  ia 
price.— -29.  Ju/i/. 

Roxburghshire  Qrtartcrli/  Report. 

The  weather,  for  the  last  quarter,  has  been  upon  the  whole  high- 
ly favourable  to  vegetation ;  and  from  the  perfect  manner  in  which 
the  seed  was  put  into  the  ground,  the  crop  in  general  has  the  most 
promising  appearance*  witii  the  prospect  at  present  of  being  about 
ten  or  fourteen  days  earlier  than  last  year :  in  particular  the  winter 
wheat  is  most  abundant,  and  has  yet  received  no  injury  from  blight 
or  mildew :  if  it  should  go  on  to  be  matured  under  the  same  fa* 
vourable  circumstances,  the  produce  may  be  expected  equal,  if  not 
supenor  to  any  thing  tliat  has  occurred  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
same  cannot  be  said  of  the  spring  Wheat,  which  is  in  many  instances 
very  inferior,  but  the  quantity  sown,  upon  the  whole,  is  very  limited: 
in  our  opinion  it  has  been  too  much  extended  for  many  years  past, 
and  grown  in  situations  where  neither  the  soil  nor  climate  were  ad- 
apted to  it.  These  circumstances,  as  well  as  the  frequent  recur- 
rence of  adverse  s<*asons,  require  a  better  system  to  be  adopted,  and 
which  we  shall  t.ike  the  liberty  to  £»ive  onr  orini:>n  upon  in  a  Ui'ure 
reports     As  v.c  ii.;vc,  '^i'lco  the  r:^."i:T:cn:cmo:it  if  hiat  h.irvvat,  pic- 
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dieted*  there  is  evidently  a  sufficient  quantity  of  corn  on  hand  to 
meet  the  demand  until  harvest,  and  that  at  even  more  moderate 
prices  than  have  occurred  during  the  summer ;  the  prices  have  sel« 
dom  been  more  uniform  than  for  the  last  three  months  :^-this  is  a 
complete  proof  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  proper  economy^ 
even  in  the  most  adverse  seasons,  as  perhaps  there  never  was  a  crop 
more  completely  exhausted  than  the  last,  when  the  present  came 
into  the  market,  and  aided  by  less  foreign  importation. 

Potatoes  are  extensively  planted  this  season :  the  late  rains  will  be 
of  essential  benefit  to  them. 

Hay  is  below  an  average  crop,  and  is  in  many  instances  most  ma- 
terially injured  by  the  state  of  the  weather  for  some  time  past. 

The  Pastures  have  been  roost  luxuriant  throughout  the  season ; 
but  froni  the  state  of  the  cattle  markets,  the  return  to  the  grazier 
will  be  by  no  means  equal  to  that  of  last  year. 

The  Turnip,  crop,  of  such  importance  in  this  district,  looks  well 
in  general ;  and  although  none  of  them  are  very  early,  yet  they  are 
all  in  that  state  of  forwardness,  that  a  full  crop  may  be  anticipated 
from  the  highly  favourable  state  of  the  weather  at  present.  We  are 
extremely  sorry  to  hear  that  the  disease  of  Fingers  and  Toes  has  al- 
ready made  its  appearance  in  some  of  the  finest  fields  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  market  for  Short,  or  Cheviot  Wool,  at  Yetholm,  commenced 
under  tlie  most  unfavourable  auspices,  little  or  none  even  of  the 
best  qualities  being  sold ;  we  understand  that  some  sales  have  since 
been  effected,  but  at  reduced  prices  from  last  year.  We  would 
state  the  highest  prices  at  about  30s.  per  stone.  On  the  contrary. 
Long  Wool  was  much  in  demand,  and  sold  currently  at  28s.  per 
stone,  being  an  advance  of  4s.  upon  last  year's  price. 

Leicester  Lambs  were  much  in  demand,  both  at  Yetholm  and  St 
BoswelPs  fair,  and  some  of  the  best  parcels  sold  as  high  as  28s.  per 
head.  Cheviot  Lambs  were  sold  much  about  last  year's  price;  high- 
est rates  from  12a.  to  14$.  per  head. 

A  very  considerable  decline  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of  Fat 
since  last  report,  as  well  as  in  the  demand  for  cattle  for  grazing. 
Best  Beef  about  9s.,   and  Mutton  10k.  per  English  stone,  sinking 

oiFal. 31 5/  Jtdij, 

Tiveeddale  Qiiarterlj/  Reports 

The  Sheep  arc  in  excellent  condition;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
severe  storm  in  the  last  week  of  April,  the  Lambs  arc  plentiful  and 
good.  The  Ewes  at  that  time  having  plenty  of  milk,  not  so  ma- 
ny Lambs  were  lost  as  might  have  been  expected.  Such  as  were  ear- 
ly fat  brought  hii;h  prices  :  and  both  fat  and  stock  Lambs  continue 
to  s^ell  well.  Good  black-faced  Hogs,  at  Linton,  on  ^he  29th  June, 
brought  from  ISs.  to  19s,  Od.  Coarse  Wool  is  from  two  to  three 
shillings  per  stone  higher  than  last  year  ;  but  Cheviot  Wool  scarcely 
snppo.Ls  last  year's  prices,  and  very  dull  sale;  and  several  farmers 
wlio  have  changed  their  stocks  to  the  Cheviot,  are  talking  of  return* 
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ing  again  to  the  black-faced  breed  ;  reckoning,  that  on  high  or  ex- 
posed situations,  the  superior  value  of  the  wool  of  the  former  is  not 
equal  to  the  risk  in  lambing,  and  the  deficiency  in  the  number  kept 
on  the  same  pasture.  Crops  of  Grain  of  all  kinds  look  well,  and 
are  about  two  or  three  %veeks  earlier  than  last  year  at  tliis  time. 
Wheat  is  but  thin,  but  finely  eared;  and,  if  the  weather  continue 
favourable,  bids  fair  to  be  at  least  an  average  crop.  Potatoes,  (of 
which  a  great  deal  were  planted),  never  had  a  better  appearance, 
and  will,  in  a  few  weeks,  afford  a  great  relief  to  the  poor.  In  a 
number  of  places  there  are  still  several  stacks  of  grain,  sufHcient  to 
meet  the  new  crop,  if  the  season  continue  favourable;  and  prices  are 
rather  looking  down.  Turnips,  in  general,  have  planted  well,  and 
continue  to  thrive.  The  Hay  crop,  in  general,  is  but  light,  though 
some  fields  of  good  soil  have  produced  weighty  crops,  which  are 
mostly  in  ricks  in  good  condition. 

I  suppose  there  can  now  be  but  little  doubt,  if  agriculture  was 
properly  encouraged  and  protected  by  Government,  that  Britain  is 
capable  of  raising  grain  sufficient  to  supply  herself:  But  whenever 
the  Legislature  attempts  to  interfere  with  tlie  Corn  laws  for  that  pur- 
pose, the  hue  and  cry  is  raised  by  tlic  manufacturers,  (as  in  the  late 
proposed  Corn  bill),  that  they  will  be  undersold  in  the  foreign  mar- 
Lets,  ana  their  trade  ruined.  But  if  tlicir  prayers  so  fervently  made 
(no  doubt  for  tlie  good  of  the  country),  are  granted,  must  not  the 
British  farmer  he  undersold  in  the  Iiomc  marhct,  and  his  trade  ruin- 
ed ?  And  if  die  one  or  the  other  should  happen,  I  leave  it  to  these 
wise  incorporations  of  weaver?,  bonnot-makeri»,  &c.  when  convened 
in  solemn  council,  to  determine  which  of  the  two  consequences 
would  be  most  severely  felt,  even  by  themselves. -^^'^'  -• 

E  N  G  L  A  N  D. 

Cumberland  Qjiartctlij  Report. 
The  weather  has  been  very  favourable  for  the  Hay  liarvcst ;  and 
it  has  been  secured  in  very  excellent  condition.  Hay  is  not  so 
abundant  as  might  at  one  period  have  been  expected,  in  consc(^uence 
of  the  very  wet  weather  in  spring,  which  was  succeeded  by  a  long 
continuance  of  dry.  Clovers  were,  on  all  strong  soils,  ^ho^t. .  llich 
loams  had  very  abundant  crops.  Oats  look  unconmionly  well,  ex- 
cept on  very  poor  soils,  and  some  parts  of  tiie  new  enclosures.  Bar- 
ley is  not  very  abundant  in  some  districts ;  vi  t,  on  the  %vhole,  it 
wSl  be  an  average  crop.  Wheat  is,  in  general,  a  good  crop;  but 
does  not  promise  to  equal  last  year's.  Turnips  have  brairded  very. 
well  in  the  east  parts  of  the  county,  and  on  nil  moist  soils  ;  but  are 
by  no  means  excellent  on  li^ijht  soils,  in  consequence  of  the  very 
small  quantity  of  rain  which  in  general  iell  in  the  west  part  of  the 
county.  The  rain  we  had  was  chlefi)  ihnnd-jr  showers.  Daring  the 
last  three  weeks  there  has  been  a  considerable  quantity  of  rain;  and 
the  pastures,  which  were  very  nuieh  injured,  have  in  part  recruited. — 
Mr  Curwen*s  farm  is  in  excellent  condition  this  year — his  crops  a- 
bundant;  particularly  a  field  of  Barley.     Some  of  his  early  sown 
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Oats  have  failed.  His  farai  will  do  him  great  credit ;  and,  should 
he  go  on  improving,  lie  will  soon  equal,  if  not  surpass,  any  of  the 
farmers  in  the  best  managed  districts.  His  District  Meeting  in  the 
Holm  was  well  attended;  and  there  were  evident  marks  of  consider* 
able  improvement  since  last  3'tjar.  Some  of  the  farmers  have  adopt- 
ed the  following  system  of  cro]>ping.  1.  Oats.  2.  Turnips,  Pota* 
toes,  or  Fallow.  3.  Wheat  or  Barley,  with  Clover.  4.  Clover,  &c. 
Should  Mr  Curwen  increase  the  number  of  his  District  Meetings,  he 
would  excite  a  more  general  spirit  of  improvement,  and  would  se- 
cure a  more  numerous  attendance  of  farmers  at  his  anniversary. 
Wheat,  40s.  per  Carlisle  bushel;  Oats,  15s.  6d.;  Barley,   1/.  28.; 

Potatoes,  8d.  per  stone*. 2.  ^ug? 

Letter  Ji'om  a  Cone.spnndent  in  ttw  South  of  Devonshire^  •^"^y  24. 
Thr  fine  and  promising  prospect  of  a  good  bearing  of  apples, 
was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  the  frosty  nights  and  stormy  days 
which  we  had  through  the  greatest  pait  of  May ;  so  tliat  Cyder,  in 
this  neighbourhood,  will  be  a  scarce  article.  Botli  Com  and  Grasf 
had  then  a  poor  appearance,  but  Iiave  improved  much  since.  \V€ 
have  had  a  tolerable  season  for  working  the  turnip  land.  The  dry 
weather  continued  from  the  middle  of  last  month  tr:}  near  the  middle 
of  the  present,  and  bus  rather  injured  the  first  sown  Turnips ;  the 
latter  sown  ones  are  much  better  :  But  the  fine  weatlier  enabled  the 
farmers  to  save  the  Hay  well,  which  will  prove  in  general  a  fine  crop. 
Our  Corn  in  general  has  a  very  luxuriant  appearance ;  there  is  no 
complaint  of  tlie  rust,  or  mildew,  as  yet ;  though  our  harvest  will  be 
three  weeks  later  than  in  some  years ;  for  it  will  be  tliree  weeks  be- 
fore we  shall  have  any  corn  ripe  ;  yet  we  are  in  hopes  of  a  plentiful 
one.  Our  pastures  are  rather  burnt,  from  the  late  drought ;  but 
still  there  is  not  so  much  reduction  in  the  price  of  Lean  Stock,  as  was 
expected.  Of  Fat  Cattle,  Sheep  are  more  plentiful  than  Bullocks, 
in  our  markets.  Butchers'  meat  still  maintains  the  price  mention- 
tioncd  in  my  hist.  From  tlie  best  information  that  J  can  get,  as  well 
as  from  the  ricks  of  corn  left  unthrashed,  we  seem  to  have  plenty 
left  on  hand.  The  prices  are  rather  on  the  advance.  Wheat  16s., 
and  Barley  7s.  per  busjhel. 

I  beg  to  correct  a  mistake  in  my  last.  Hie  hundred  weight  of 
Vtciii'  is  112  lib.,  and  not  liX),  which  the  Contractors  furnibh  to  the 
A^ictualling-Officc,  Plymouth. 

Letter  J rom  a  Conespnndent  near  Lancasfery  Judy  26. 
Since  my  last  the  weather  has  been  such,  that  almost  every  day 
Ins  been  exactly  to  the  farmer's  wishes,  except  for  a  fortnight  past, 
when  the  grass  has  been  cut  down,  and  many  wanted  it  extremely 
dry ;  while  others,  who  had  green  crops  of  turnips,  cabbage,  &c 
wished  for  showers  at  intervals.  During  the  sunnncr,  there  have 
been  dry  days  sufiieient  to  coin])letely  clean  the  foulest  fallows,  and 
yet  gentle  showers  to  keep  the  pastures,  meadows,  turnips,  &c.  in  a 
growing  state,  and  aL^o  make  the  fallow  ground  work  more  kindly, 
ilie  Hay,  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  country,  has  been  secured  in  fine 
condition,   almost  without  exception.     The  crops  are  net  heuvyt 
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owing,  it  18  tliought,  to  the  wet  cold  weather  in  spring.  The  defect 
ii  greater  in  tlie  higher  landi^,  which  arc  generally  8prin£;y  and  ex- 
poted,  also  deficient  in  soil,  tiere  hay-tiiue  is  only  commencing; 
This  seems  to  be  the  place  where  Fiorin  would  be  suitably  cultivat- 
ed. It  is  with  difficulty  that  they  can  raise  a  crop  of  oats  to  ripen  in 
proper  season.  The  principal  profit  arises  from  rearing  cattle  and 
making  cheese  ;  the  cattle  kept  upon  the  poor  hay  which  tlie  autumn 
produces.     Rent  from  15s.  to  30s.  per  statute  acre. 

In  some  parts  in  the  neighbourhoo<l  of  Lancaster^  where  the  land 
is  ptrticulariy  adapted  to  the  growth  of  Wheat,  it  is  not  so  promising 
as  last  year  ;  but,  in  general,  this  crop  looks  healthy  and  luxuriant; 
and  is  changing  colour  for  rii)ening.  It  is  supposed  that  the  markets 
will  be  partly  supplied  with  new  wheat  in  four  or  ^\\q  weeks.  The 
young  Clovers,  in  the  growing  crop,  liavc  planted  very  well.  The 
Oat  crop  is  not  so  full  and  good  as  could  be  %vishcd,  being  injured 
Irom  the  same  cause  as  the  hay-grass.  The  %vire-worm  has  also  been 
very  destructive  to  it  in  some  places,  so  much  so  as  almost  totally  to 
de^y  four  or  five  acres  togetlier.  Some  sowed  again  ;  others 
pknighcd,  and  put  in  barley.  Barley  looks  well.  Beans  are  better 
than  has  often  happened  of  late.  Potatoes  look  very  full  in  the  top : 
there  is  a  great  quantity  of  this  useful  root  planted  this  year,  not- 
withstanding the  difficulty  of  selling  the  last  crop.  They  were  so 
plentiful  about  a  month  ago,  that  many  farmers  who  were  busy  would 
fthnost  have  given  them  for  the  trouble  of  s[)routinf^,  carting,  Sic. 
In  the  markets  they  sold  at  4s.  and  4s.  Gd.  the  load  of  224  lib. 
Turnips  are  so  partially  sown,  and  in  such  small  quantities,  tliat  thev 
ve  hardly  worth  mentioning  :  a  i'ew  crops  of  Swedes  look  well ;  and 
it  is  very  pleasant  to  find,  that  the  groM  th  of  this  root  ij*  on  the  in- 
creoie.  Wool  has  more  reaily  sale  this  year,  but  not  much  liighcr 
Jn  price,  except  the  Leicester,  which  is  about  Hd.  per  lib.  higher — 
^y  IS|d. :  the  coarsest  Fell  Wool  has  advanced  in  about  the  same 
proportion.  It  is  evident  there  is  an  increasing  demand  ibr  Leices- 
ter sheep;  ewe  lambs,  of  not  a  high  breed,  selling  for  ?.L  each,  nt 
half  a  year  old.  Lean  Stock  has  lowered  within  a  few  vv'ieks.  Horses 
•re  still  very  dear,  particularly  useial  drawers.  J^igs  have  sold  well 
lor  many  months.  Markets  as  under,  viz.  Wheat  15s.;  Oats  (Po- 
tatoe)  5^,  4d.  per  Winchester ;  Barley,  none  sold  n«.>w ;  Oatmeal 
568.  per  load  of  240  lib. ;  Beef  Sd. ;  :\iutton  .^<d. ;  Lamb  8d. ;  Veal 
Td. ;  Bacon  Is.  per  lib.;  Cheese  80s.  per  cv»r. ;  Butti.*r  Is.  3J.  per 
18  oz. 

Letter  from  Liverpool,  26th  Jn/ij, 

Since  our  last  Ucport  liave  had  occasional  fluctuations,  but  with- 
out any  sudden  alfc  rations,  o^vinj:^  to  the  roj^ular  niannor  by  which 
We  have  our  supplies  from  Ireland,  c*lc.  The  imports  of  ail  kinds  of 
P'^n  have  been  very  conNiderable ;  but,  until  \i.rv  laitlv,  mt  nioro 
{"an  equal  to  the  demand.  It  now  j-CLins  to  i\M  o\\\  and  oi:r  market 
^  become  extremely  flat,  and  Icokiug  down,  paii.icuh'.rly  for  the  in- 
^^'fiuT  qualities  of  Wheat  and  Oats,  of  which  we  have  a  >  cry  Lirpe 
projiortion  in  the  mari.et,  and  have  liiui,  lIir^Hurliout  l!je  ^\}\oh  ci'thi- 
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season :   these  are  now  become  almost  unsaleable,  even  at  v( 
duced  prices.     Fine  Wlieats,  althou.-rli  lower  than  they  have 
are  still  in  request  at  fair  prices.     The  WhcsftS  we  h.ive  late 
from  the  Continent  of  Europe,  were  by  no  meaps  e<pial  to  w 
have  been  accastomed  to  see  from  that  quarter  *  but,  being  s- 
to  either  Scotisli  or  Irish,  are  mostly  gone  out  of  the  market, 
and  Irish  Barleys  being. in  general  very  ordinarv,  have- for  a 
of  time  back  been  very  unsaleable  ;  but  having  within  these  few 
had  a  demand  for  the  Peninsula,  for  siicli  as  were  propei^ly  pi 
and  kiln-dried,  oiir  market  is  now  become  Jeas  burtliened  wi 
description,  and. the  sto^k  on  Itand  not  very  great,  hav|pg  alsi 
little  demand  for  home  consumption.'    You  wjll  obsery^e,  fri 
import  lists,  that  we  have  had  very  lavge  qu£Mitil.ios  of  X)ats, 
pally  from  Ireland  ;  but  tlte  demand  into^hc  bitt-ripr  oFthe  < 
has  also  been  very  great,  but  now  scenii^  l^  fkll  off  very  muc 
stocks  on  hand  fast  accumul;^ting  ;  and  as  Ireland  seeniB,  quit 
haustible,  it  is  very  probable  we  shall  contii^iae  to  have  ^furthe 
arrivals  ;  and  tlnjrcfore,.  should. the  weath(^r prove  favourable 
coming  haiTest,  whidi  is  now  near  at  han^  prices  must  still 
<lecline.     Much — ^vcry  much,  indeed,  now  dqwjnds  on  fiie  \^ 
AVe  have  had  ny.  oppojfiiil^ity  of'peeiog  much  of  the  crops 
|»round  ;  nor  have  we  had  any  particular  account,  that;  we  c 
on ;  of  opurse,  then,  muj:.t  decline  giving  any  account*|)f  the 
leave  it  ta  tliose^^vtio  are  bet^ter  qualified  (j)  clo  it,  .'uid  who  an 
judges  tl>tt» we carirbe  exp^,cted  tqhc  in  mjittiers  pi' tliat  nature^ 
reference  to  Imp4>ije  f«i^  a^-  }M:.esml  Cucooic^  ^'^'^  ar^j^&c. 
Prices  ^fji^t  8;^rdftyV.  Market,  21th  July  ljil3. 
-,  EnglJihi\\'Ql$h     1  X^M.  -  a  TsiCcL  -  1 7s.9d.  S 
-   roreffin     -      -     16s.0d.-lGs:rrith- :17s.0d.i£        , 

I-2s.0d.^'l55:Od:-^  IGs.Od.C^^^'' 
l^pd.-.15^<t-  16s.9d.;) 
Ts.Od.-    7^lA.-    Ss-Od.! 
e?.ed.— .  -(^<><L-   7s.()d.tG0  1 
•5s..Sj1.-    6s.Gd.-    Ts.'kl.J 
Oats   -    -  English&Potatoe   5s.9il.-    6>.Qd.-    6s.0d."l 
„      -    -   Scotch     ditto    -    /;s.^kl.-    5s.bd.-    (Js.Od.i  W  li 
„      -   -   Iriih    -    ditto    -    /js.Otl.-    Gs.Od.  —    Gs. Id.J 
Common  of  all  kinds  in  proportion. 
Beans     -   Tngli^h      -     -     75s.0d.-783.0d. -S^s-Od.*] 
„         -   Irish      -   '  -     -     60«.0<l.  -  70s.0d.  -  7.3s.Od.  l  per( 
Scotch        -     -     ()f)s.(kL-X)Gs.Od.-7'2s.Od.J 


Wheat 


99                • 

roreign 

1> 

Bcotch 

99 

Irish     -■ 

Barley    - 

English 

99 

Scotch 

99 

Iritih.   ' 

.'i2s.0d.  -  .54.s.Od.  -  .l^s.Od.-J 
1,1*. Od.  -  4SS.0J.  -  r>()s.Od.  J 


Oatmeal     Kngli>h  -  -  .OSs.Od. -.54'S.Od.  -  .l^s.Od." 
„       -   Scotch 
„       -   Irish 

FIour,fine  Kn<;lish  -  -  7i>;.Od.-7Gs.Od. -bOs.Od.  ' 

„     2d    '■ .  -  GKs.Od.-70s.Od.-72s.Od.i 

„     fine  Irish      -  -  -  70s.0d.-7*2s.0d.-79s.0d. 

„     2d     -  -  -  GGs.0d.-Gbi::.0d.-70s.0d. 
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„     -   -    Scotch      -     -     None. 
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^,  SmlhuB^erland  iiuarlrrlif  Rrporl. 

i"  The  early  veReubon  occasioned  by  ihe  fin*  mild  wwtbiT  in 
•March  and  'April,  rcteivcd  a  check  by  a  driving;  mow  on  th*  27lfc 
cApril,  accttnipunied  with  severe  frosi  and  «(n>ng  wind  from  dw 
Aorth-«4it  1  which  centinucd  to  ttw  2d  of  iVIay,  and  killed  «ray 

•  lesf  on  (he  nnrth  and  east  tides  of  the  thnro  hrd^et,  tvchct,  snd 
roth*r  trees  that  were  chen  faily  expanded.     Ftuil  htm  of  alnuM 

every  dcnnmiDatinn^tK)  fnffrred  v«ry  ipaTerinlly,  «£  wrll  »  cloven 
asd  (virly  ftr&it.  Frnm  lhi«  period  the  weather  wu  f;«iM)rallr  dtf* 
vitti  inlcTtnediate  mini— the  latter  rnd  of  June  and  greaien  part  of 
Jaly  very  w»rR).  On  the  I5tb.  a  heavy  ram,  that  toilK**i  ansy 
CTopB  of  wheat  ~ih«  wwlc  follnwin;^  notily  wet.  On  the  23d.  35^ 
and  '.^th,  much  thonder,  and  ^rrat  falU  "f  rain  and  hnil,  that  tl!d 

I  <cin«ideral>le^daitK4jfc  ti>  the  com  and  turnip  c>«p«  in  tbn  dituicts 

■.vh«:e  diry  happrocd. 

The  cum  cnipt  npon  dry  toil*  appeac  to  W  good.     On  clayey 
smls  »nJ  moiu  li'.iniii  (he  crops  are  liiin^  but  healthy.     In  ttonie 

.great  cropt  of  wiicat.  the  tan  or  fungn^ed  itnw  h»  nadc  iu  ap- 

•  pearance. 

j:      Tumipi,  upon  dry  will,  are  looking  \wl1 1  but  opoa  toiU  of  a 

'-diffirrent  description,  iheyorvnnt  w  protntnnf;.  Huy  has  in  gene- 
ral been  well  pot.  and  n,  on  (he  wbolo,  a  fiiir  iTetage  crop. 

•■  Tiic  demand  for  th«'cp  in  April  and  M*y,  (o  the  soinhwaid,  wa» 
such,  that,  Kt  Whiunnbank  fair  (^(h  Junej.tht  fewint  were  sfaown 

.  ever  remenibercd  :  and,  of  cuunc*  pric«»  Mrnehigh.  Lrmg-woolril 
h^ii  (unshomj  frotn  Mt.  to  jDi.  per  head  t  and.  at  Yetlialm  fair, 

^. Cheviot  hogs.  Irom  XHi.  to  Q'Zi.     Cheviot  Iambi  from  lOt.  to  lit.  ; 

•  and  Ion ^f willed  lambs  fiom  ^^<to  'i5t. 

Long  ivgnl  has  breii  sold  higJi,  vii.  frtim  27».  to  28*.  per  ttoae  of 
^  S4'  lib.  Chci'ial  uxiol  was  not  mocl)  m  demand,  and,  of  cuiiiir,  the 
_,  piicct  weiv  low,  »iv:.  fttan  •27».  to  306.  per  i4<Kie. 
•%  Thv  preient  prices  f'nr  fa(.«toch  arc— .Cattle  from  St.  to  Oi.  p.  nDoe 
-(  (of  14  lib.)  sink  i  and  Sh«rp  from  8J.  tP  8)d.  per  li*>.  tiafc. 
«  The  Corn  itMrk«t&  have  beea  doll  for  MOie  wtuki  past  t  aodt  of 
«»COurK,  prioct  have  lowered.  Qand  Wheat  it  nridily  (old  [  but  In- 
•.  fcrinr  aar^plet  (of  which  ihm  h  a  great  quanuy)  ct«n  acarcely  he 
*tnld  a(  any  price.  Wheat  varie*  ftom  Us.  to  lit.  per  btiihel  Wie- 
chcBicr.     Barley  from  Si.  to  €i. ;  Oa(t  fiom  -k.  fid.  to  5s  Gd.  i  and 

.  Peas  9s.- Ala  . full/.  ,  . 

.  find  *(/*«^  (/  TitrkJiire  Qn/trtrr/y  RepoH. 

\  The  existing;  olieck  to  vcgemijon  wliich  we  cottced  iti  ow  lu( 
Report  of  the  SOih  "f  April,  e»n(inued  wi(h  facicasod  it>clemency 
tn  (lie  Sth  of  Mjiy,  wlien  the  wind  jtnt  n'oiid  te  (he  sAuih.wesc,  and 
u.  beautiful  verdliri;  Rlow~d  iu  our  fitflds,  '  On  ilie  whole,  the  wea- 
ther duririK  the  \vA  (|uar(er  must  he  cunsideriKl  ai  havtitj[  hc«n  high* 
\y  favourable  to  the  agricvlturist.  Wheat  and  Eirley  now  pmmiR 
Hvera^e  crop«.  Beans  are  lon^  tn  die  straw,  and  remarkaUy  «dl 
podded.  Oats  alone  are  i^nera!!;  failing;.  Judf[iiij[  from  the  pre- 
(tut  appenrar.coi  there  h  a  fair  pE08pcc(  of  aji  caily  faatveii. 
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Our  Hay  tuma  oat  a  foU  xvadiCy  anH  a  ooasiderabk  qaamtitx 
has  boHi  jdrsady  aecuved  in  fine  order.  Yet  should  the  preseat 
Aowcrf  iveather  cnmiaae^  what  yet  remom  oni  the  gxouiul  onst 
mfiar.  An  impleiDent  of  great  merit  and  timpiicity  wai  a  iinr  jmm 
hack  invented  .hy  Mr  BrookibaDk  of  Hidaiq(h  nanoiv  near  Tadcafr* 
eert  for  die  pvrpose  of  spreading  and  taming  die. gVQMt.  .Itantiiery 
thepnrpof^  admirahly  in  level  meadoan^  aad  deatrvci  m  Jie  hettnr 
imoJam.  With  this  impleinent»  the  cost  of  iriikh  it  Utde  woet  diaa 
tm  gajneasy  a  lad  with  one  horse  will  exccate  anore  vt>tk#-:  and  m  a  . 
better  manners  dian  eijght  or  ten  persons  can  do  without  it^  -  - 
'  The  Tarnip  seed-time  was  peculiarly  forourablc.  They  are  now 
undergoing  the  operation  of  me.hand^ioc,  and  promise  a  foil  cropL 
The  usual  mode  of 'cultivating  this  viduable  root  here  ts  broadHpatc 
.The  (Bxcellent  practice  of  drilling  is  adopted  as  yet  by  few  fasmers 
in  tl|e.  East-Riding ;  thc^igh  the  superiority  of  it  on  dry  free  lands 
is  indisputable.  '  Potatoes  look  well ;  though  planted  later  than  nsi^ 
-alp  in  consequence  of  the  wet  weather  in  Mat- 

The  extravagant  prices  which  were  obtained  daring  May  and  Jane 
tar  both  iat  and  lean  stock  of  <^rery  de^riptioiiy  have  been  eradually 
decreasing  through  the  present  mondu  Our  markets  are  rally  sop- 
plied  ;  and  sales  rather  dull  in  cdmequenoe.  Pivsent  prices  for  prime 
samidbf >^Wheat  1 20s. ;  Beans  9Qs. ;  Barley  66s. ;'  Oats  50s.  i .  per 
.Quarter  Winchester.  Beef  9s.  \  Veal  9s.  6d. ;  -  Mutton  9s.  Store 
Tigi  pleaufalf  and  declining  .in  priae.  .    •■29-  Julff» 

Wttt'Riding  o/*-  TorUdrt  QuM/ierljjf  RepoH* 
A  finer  summer  season*  so  far,  was  -aavsr  perhaps  knowa }  a^coo- 
seqooice  of  which  has  been,  a  great  iasprovemeat  in  snch  crops  of 
Wheat  as  had  every  previous  appearance  of  complete  failurii.     This 
erop^  thqngh  liealthy  and  well  lookin^y  wiH  not  turn  oat  in  all  pnn 
haWltty  more  than  a  common  average.    The  crops  of  Barley  atv, 
4br  the  most  part,  good ;  Oats  better  dian  comaBom  jund  Beans; 
:  though  partially  affected  by  dieir  old  enemy  the  colUnriinaect»  aae 
Bot  unlikely^  in  many  pas^  to  fae-.aa  abanduit  crop;  yetausA  has 
been  lost  hy  sosring  the  bad  black  and  frosted  seed  of  hut  aaaeota. 
•The  best  Wheat  is-at  17s. ;  OauTs.;*  ftje  10s. ;   and  Beaas  Ifr. 
' per  bushel  of  Wiachesier4  ^        *'     .  4- 

Since  the  month  of  May,  the  weather  has  been  favourable  Itr 
Turnip  and  summer  fallowing.  Many  Turnips  have  been  put  fai 
early,  with  capital  tilUi  and  manure^  and  are  making  an  extraordi- 
nary appearance  of  luxuriance.  Some  Swedish  Turnips  are  sown» 
but  for  the  generality  broad-cast.  The  drill  system  gpins  ground 
very  slowly.  The  broad-cast  mode  is  conducted  so  weU  in  this  part 
of  die  country^  die  tillage  so  complete,  and  the  manuring  so  abnn- 
dantt  that  a  heavy  crop  of  food  surely  follows :  which»  bSnding  the 
£nmer  to  the  advantages  of  a  new  systemy  the  great  consequence 
tt  carefully  covering  up  the  manure  for  the  sub^quent  produce  is 
little  attended  to.  .  * 
•    Hay  and  Clover  have  been  remarkably  well  secured;  but  the 
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jmdoet  doct  not  exceed  the  eominoa  xvtngci  The  Putorr  laiida 
have  been  eencnlly  rery  ootriuve,  and  idenbty  itbuodant  in  h«ti 
^t*.  CuiW  and  Shtep  have  been,  and  arc  Ukel)'  to  coQiiniw,  mum 
tmi  dear.  Plff*  alia  are  at  iiigh  piicei.  Horao,  of  th«  btu  igrti 
both  far  rfruaht  aod  ifac  nddlei  an  «zcen>*eiy  dear. 

Leag  Woou  are  wUing  at  a  high  pnec  {  oof,  at  repnrwd,  froa 
Any  iDcniiled  dcatand  fiv  oar  mantjfacturM,  but  the  great  daitnK* 
Ifaa  ■am^  the  fiocLi  br  the  rat  daijng  the  two  bui  yean.  Fine 
Wool  ii  not  at  w  high  a  nee )  and  the  rage  lor  Meriao  Sheep  fccnt 
ia  wme  deme  abaud. 

Rape  ana  FUi  an  good  t  and  «eed  letu  tolenblf  well.  Pocatots 
an  yicUiag.  froin  eanj  plaotiogi  a  verf  valuable  pntdticc ;  and  the 
All],  cr  tattr  planted  crop,  ii  eitremelr  pronifing.  It  begini  lA 
be  btcter  kaowni  that  thU  root,  of  all  oihat«i  tavf  be  continaeA 
vitbout  interariutdc,  oa  the  tant  ground,  for  a  great  naar  jrexta^ 
fwrhapi  todefinttdir. 

Beef,  Mutton,  Lanab,  and  Veal,  horn  9d.  to  lOd.  per  Ub.  Bfltsar 
'Ii.  id.  AvQirdnpoit. 

The  dntnKMK)  of  Wheat,  br  rats  and  nice,  hat  been  to  greA 
onoBg  the  tuickf,  that  very  few  reinain.— — ^t^.  i. 
Letter  frtm  tVaks,  JtJg'iS. 

Wa  k(v»  had  rather  a  wet,  ctild  nnnmcr  hithcna,  at  Iho  sane  tims 
BOt  ttnGnoiirablv  to  the  growth  cif  the  crops  j  and  there  it  at  preaeol 
A  good  nroipect  of  a  plcoti&l  faarrett.  Tbc  Barky  oti  the  dim  fat 
aone  place*  will  be  out  thin ;  but  lalu  the  count^  in  general  the 
cam  looks  well.  Hie  Clover  and  llye-graai  Hay  Ja  btM  a  Ucbi  crop, 
but  wai  got  in  good  cooditioo.  We  are  Dow  btnv  with  the  Ml-a- 
doiri,  which  ;icUl  a  bulky  crop  ;  anotlicr  week,  if  tW  weather  holdl 
l^ood,  will  get  in  molt  ot  it.  Our  corn  haneat  will  not  be  early  ; 
wc  shall  bare  no  reaping  in  thu  Middle  Dturkt  of  the  county  far 
three  weeki;  tome  near  tlie  ae«  will  co«ae  aooner.  Turatpe  hare 
brairded  wall,  and  nrc  buaily  ho«Eng  ;  and  there  U  a  good  protpcci 
of  Potatocfl.  Apple*  are  not  a  great  crap.  Our  markeu  have  coo- 
tiiuied  Ktcady  through  the  nummer :  very  liule  variation  in  pricM  ef 
•ilfaer  Com  or  Cattle  tincc  1  wrote  you  laaL  iiheep  and  I^anlti 
flcU  oouaideiabty  deam  than  lait  year.     Wool  luarly  si  lau  jMi'f 
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t  TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  TH£  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

I 

On  the  Sortitig  and  Manufacturing  of  WaoL 
Sir, 

TTour  ready  insertion  of  my  former  communication,  upon  the 

^    proper  mani^ment  of  Wool  by  farmers  or  growers  (No. 

LIV.),  encourages  mc  to  hope  for  a  repetition  of  the  favour,  with 

'  respect  to  the  following  observations  on  the  management  of  it  by 

the  manufactnrers.  ' 

On  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  labour  under  some  disadvantage, 
owing  to  ttie  art  of  staplin<r  wool  being  little  ))hictised  in  Scot* 
landf  from  whence  chiefly  I  derive  my  information  and  experi- 
cnce. 

In  the  gi*eat  manufacturing  counties  in  Engknd,  there  is  a 
separate  order  of  men  called  Staplers,  whose  employment  con« 
ii^  in  purchasing  and  assorting  wool,  and  selling  it  in  lots  to 
othersy  oy  whom  it  is  cleaned  and  manufactured.  It  is  obvious^ 
that,  in  proportion  to  the  previous  care  judiciously  bestowed 
upon  preserving  fleeces  free  from  every  species  of  impurity,  the 
laoour  of  these  wholesale  and  retail  buyers  must  be  proportion- 
ally lessened,  and  consequently  they  can  afford  to  give  the  higher 
price.  But  when  grnvel,  sand,  nuid,  moss,  the  flbres  of  decayed 
vegetables,  or  the  excrements  of  the  sheep,  are  allowed  to  en-^ 
tangle  themst'lves  in  the  w(H)I  ;  or  when  tar,  from  its  bad  qua- 
li^,  or  unskilful  application,  runs  into  knots  or  mats,  not  oi  ly 
thereby  must  a  considerable  quantity  of  wool  be  destroyed,  or 
rendered  of  little  value,  but  much  time  and  expense  must  be 
thrown  away,  which  otherwise  might  be  saved.  These  circum- 
stances arc  too  important  and  glaring,  to  be  overlooked  by  stap- 
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lers,  and  cannot  fail  to  lower  their  oiTers.  Nor  is  it  improbable 
thai  the  discovery  of  such  defects  in  one  parcel,  may  create  a  pre- 
judice a^gr-unst  all  the  wool  in  that  immediate  neighbourhood.      ' 

Fine  fleeces,  being  mostly  untarred,  are  prepared  with  littfa 
trouble ;  and  being  lighter  from  the  want  of  tar  and  the  fikh 
that  adheres  to  it,  should  sell  more  readily  and  at  a  dearer  ratCt 
Yet  in  many  instances  this  has  not  been  the  case.  In  the  cur- 
rent season  they  have  rather  declined  in  price,  while  coarse  wool 
has  advanced, — an  effect  which  must  be  ascribed  to  some  accf* 
dental,  and  perhaps  artificial,  not  to  any  natural  cause.  Far 
fine  wool  is  more  easily  wrought  in  every  stage  of  the  process, 
and  briugs  more  profit  to  the  manufacturer ;  and  therefore  the 
advance  upon  the  coarse  plainly  evinces  an  increased  demand 
f  »r  cloth  made  from  wool  of  that  description,  among  the  lower 
orders  of  society ;  occasioned,  probably,  by  the  markets  opened 
for  U  'n  the  northern  porta  of  Europe,  which  had  been  so  long 
shut  against  the  produce  of  Britain.  But  when  the  present  de- 
mand bhall  he  fully  satisfied,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  fine  and 
clean  wool  will  regain  its  merited  ascendancy,  and  that  the  coarse 
must  either  be  better  managed,  or  sink  in  value.  Let  not  farmers, 
elated  by  its  temporary  preference,  be  lulled  into  indifference 
about  its  further  improvement  in  quality  and  cleanliness :  And 
let  tlieni  not  exclaim  against  staplers  for  buying  at  a  low  rate, 
and  taking  extravagant  profits.  For  who  would  give  a  high  price 
for  a  load  of  Uir  and  nastiness  ? — and  who  would  not  think  him- 
self entitled  to  be  well  repaid  for  the  trouble  and  toil  of  freeing 
wool  from  such  noxious  nuisances  ? 

Every  kind  of  wool  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  before  it. can 
be  made  into  cloth  ;  and  with  coarse  wool,  the  process  is  difficult 
an(l  tedious.  Soap  and  fullers'  earth  are  commonly  Ubed : — ofter 
a  chemical  preparation  is  necessary  ; — not  unfrequently  the  ope- 
ration is  repeated  ; — and,  after  all,  recourse  must  sometimes  \h 
had  to  the  shears,  to  extricate  the  wool  from  small  stones  anc 
clotted  tar. 

Fleeces  are  divided  into  8,  10,*  and  even  12  parts  or  sorts 
each  differing  from  another  in  fineness.  These  sorts  are  nex 
carefully  classed,  the  finest  in  each  fleece  forming  the  first  class 
when  the  fit  eces  theiubelves  are  nearly  of  the  same  quality.  L 
like  manner  a  second,  a  third,  &c.  class  is  made  up.  But  a 
the  fleeces  in  the  same  flock  vary  more  or  less  in  fineness,  ^am 
much  more  the  fleeces  of  several  different  flocks),  the  skill  0 
staplers  is  displayed  in  putting  together  such  parts  or  sorts^  of  ead 
different  fleece,  as  approai  h  nearest  to  one  another  in  tenuit; 
aix^  1  :v(/^h  of  tale,   colour,    and  kindly  softness  in  handling 

*  len  m  ^euera.y  the  number  in  Yorkshire. 
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Hk?  finest  sort  of  Cheviot  wool  mny  correspond  with  the  second 
or  i\\\\d  sort  of  S  uthdown,  and  with  the  fourth  or  fiftli  sort  of 
Spanish.  Even  the  same  kind  of  wool  admits  of  much  diversity. 
One  pack  f  of  Cheviot  wool,  may  have  one,  two,  or  even  three 
Wfis^  finer  than  can  be  nicked  out  from  another  |.ack  gr  ;wing 
in  a  different  soil  and  climate,  or  subjected  to  worse  manage- 
ment;— so  that,  though  there  be  only  ten  sorts  of  wool  in  any 
aoc  fleece,  yet  there  nmy  be  nearly  twice  as  many  sorts  in  all  the 
keoesft  of  the  same  kina  of  wool  produced  in  different  parts  of 
ibe  kingdom,  according  as  one  fleece  exceeds  another  in  flne« 
less,  the  coarse  sorts  ot  some  being  little  inferior  to  the  finer 
iorif  of  others. 

Besides,  even  in  wool  of  the  same  kind  and  fineness  of  pile, 
iere  may  be  a  considerable  diflcrence  with  respect  to  the  quali- 
Jr  of  coalescing  readily  and  incorpoi*ating  together  in,  the  mill. 
Some  shrink  much  sooner  and  to  a  greater  degree  under  that  oper- 
ttkm  'than  others.  This,  no  doubt,  may  arise  from  tlie  differ- 
ait  ages  of  the  sheep ;  the  wool  of  young  sheep  being  more 
lexible,  and  having  a  more  kindly  propensity  to  unite  and  cling 
ogether  than  that  of  old.  In  this  ca^^e  staplers  certainly  caa 
ud  diould  avoid  the  danger  of  mixing  them  in  the  same  sort* 
8ut  in  other  cases,  where  this  tendency  to  mill  freely  or  reluc- 
antly,  arises  not  so  much  from  the  age  of  sheep  as  from  their 
Mttture,  or  the  treatment  of  their  wool,  the  task  of  staplers  be- 
iomes  nice  and  difficult.  Long  experience,  accurate  observa- 
ion,  and  strict  attention,  can  scarcely  secure  them  in  every  in- 
tance  against  erring. 

The  proper  assortment  of  wool  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  ini- 
ortance  in  the  maimfacture  of  cloth.  For  it  is  really  almost, 
'  not  altogether  impracticable  to  mix  wool  of  dissimilar  quali- 
es  so  completely  as  to  produce  a  texture  thr.t  siiall  be  equal, 
rm,  smooth,  and  durable.  There  is  much  less  labour  in  sc- 
irating  the  coarser  from  the  finer  parts  oi'  fleeces,  than  there  is 
1  incorporating  them  so  as  to  make  even  a  decent  passable  piece 
'  cloth.  It  is  therefore  extremely  injudicioua  in  geiitlemen  and 
rmers  who  raise  wool,  to  select  a  few  of  their  best  fleeces  lo 
•  made  into  cloth  for  their  own  use ;  and  it  is  very  unrcason- 
Je  to  exf>ect  that  any  manufacturer  can  produce  from  them 
nh  nearly  equal  to  what  he  brings  to  market  from  %vool,  natu- 
Hy  coarser,  but  carefully  and  judiciously  assorted.  They  will 
id  it  to  be  their  true  interest,  either  to  sell  all  Uieir  wool, 
d  order  such  a  piece  as  they  want,  or  to  send  such  a  quantity 
can  be  parcelled  into  five  or  six  pieces  of  different  qualities. 

t  A  pack  is  12  2)Cotch  stone  of  24;  lib.  English. 
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AAer  all  the  pains  of  the  most  experienced  stapler,  wool  m 
undergo  a  further  cleansing  process  by  the  manufacturer.  I 
mcrly  it  was  minutely  teased  with  hands,  and  every  mote  i 
particle  of  sand  careftilly  picked  out.  But  since  the  introd 
tion  of  water  and  steam  machinery,  that  work  is  performed  n 
expeditiously,  and  to  better  purpose  by  a  teasifig  btUyj  whic 
a  c}'lindric  box  with  three  rows  of  strong  iron  teeth  placei 
equal  distances,  having  an  axle  in  the  middle,  furnished  i 
similar  rows  of  teeth,  and  driven  with  prodigious  velocitj 
water  or  steam.  In  this  box  the  wool  is  tossed  about  and  tei 
for  little  more  than  a  single  minute,  till  it  is  forced  to  quit  e\ 
remaining  particle  of  impurity,  which  falls  to  the  ground  thro 
small  apertures  in  a  plate  of  tin  or  sheet-iron,  placed  at  tfael 
tom  for  that  purpose. 

The  wool  is  next  placed  upon  a  sliding  board,  and  slowly  { 
▼eyed  into  a  machine  consisting  of  numerous  cylinders,  all  co 
ed  with  cards  of  pointed  wires,  and  moving,  some  with  grea 
others  with  less  rapidity.  After  being  whirled  round  and  car 
through  these  successively,  it  is  scraped,  or  rather  whisked  i 
gently  and  dexterously  from  the  extreme  roUer  by  a  kinc 
wooden  scutcher,  and  carried  to  another  machine  of  siir 
construction,  from  which  it  comes  out  in  rolls  or  rows,  wh 
both  in  Scotland  and  in  the  Northern  parts  of  England, 
known  by  tlie  name  of  rawafiSj  ready  to  be  spun  upon  the  wj 
or  the  Jennie, 

This  latter  instrument  has,  in  a  great  measure,  superseded 
use  of  the  former  J  and,  on  several  accounts,  it  merits  the  ] 
lerence,  spinning  at  an  average  thirty-six  threads  instead  of  < 
and  twisting  the  yarn  more  equally,  softly,  and  better  ada] 
to  make  the  cloth  close  and  firm  like  felt.  It  is  a  well  km 
i'act,  that  both  lint  and  wool,  spun  beyond  their  grist  or  nat 
degree  of  fineness,  make  unequal  and  unthrifty  cloth  $  whe 
a  thread,  coarser  than  the  materials  might  furnish,  is  morec 
ly  drawn,  and  more  uniformly  equal.  Now  from  the  natui 
their  motion,  spinning  Jjfinies  do  not  twist  the  thread  too  hi 
nor  draw  it  too  fine.  The  cloth  consequently  should  be  i 
pliable,  and  fitter  for  undergoing  the  subsequent  operation 
the  manufacturer. 

By  the  weaver,  the  yarn  after  being  warped,  is  anon 
with  a  kind  of  unctuous  batter,  or  sizc^  with  some  care,  to : 
der  it  smooth  and  tough  for  bearing  the  friction  of  the  lo 
and  of  the  shuttle  running  swiftly  over  it  with  the  woof.  It  i 
vast  importance  to  the  cloth,  both  in  point  of  excellence  am 
appearance,  that  the  warp  and  woof  shall  be  perfectly  equal 
very  nearly  £o>  in  finenetis  of  thread  j   and  special  care  mus 
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taken,  when  they  cannot  be  got  quite  alike,  that  the  woof  shall 
Mther  be  more  ^ntly  and  softly  twisted  than  the  warp,  other- 
wve  the  cloth  will  neither  look  nor  wear  so  well.  As  the  woof 
should  never  be  driven  too  closely  together,  and  as  the  most 
dexlerous  hand  cannot  always  give  precisely  the  same  force  to 
««ecy  stroke  of  the  lajtf^*  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  use 
«f  water  or  steam  machinery  in  weaving  muf^t  be  a  desirable  im- 
frovement,  because  thereby  the  fabric  could  be  made  nearly  or 
^riioUy  square — ^that  is,  the  threads  in  the  woof  would  all  stand 
at  die  same  distance  from  each  other  as  those  in  the  warp,  and 
leave  all  the  interstice^  of  the  same  square  form  and  size,  sup- 
yoiing  the  yam  to  be  quite  equal  in  every  respect 

These  previous  precautions  would  greatly  facilitate  the  opera- 
lion  of  the  fulling  mill,  where  soap,  fullers'  earth,  and  chamber" 
1q\  are  employed,  according  as  the  case  may  require,  to  free 
vebs  from  the  glutinous  stuff  fixed  upon  them  by  the  weavers^ 
and  from  any  greaze  or  oil  which  may  still  adhere  to  them,  and 
to  assist  in  compressing  them  into  a  proper  degree  of  thicknesa 
nd  firmness.  Every  yard  of  cloth  wove  from  yarn  completely 
cqna],  with  sqiuire  interstices  of  the  same  dimensions,  will  shrink 
nearly  the  same  precise  number  of  inches  in  width  and  length. 
But  when  due  attention  is  not  paid  to  the  preceding  requisites,— 
when  the  wool  is  not  all  of  the  same  fineness, — when  the  yarn  is 
aneven,  or  of  a  difitreiit  size  or  twist,— or  when  the  weaver  ne- 
glects to  fasten  broken  threads,  or  to  propel  the  woof  with  a 
steady  hand, — ^in  any  of  these  circumstances,  the  mill  cannot 
perform  its  office  aright,  and  there  must  be  defects  and  inequali- 
ties in  the  cloth,  whidi  care  and  skill  may  conceal  or  lessen,  but 
jcumot  entirely  remedy.  Besides  strictly  observing  all  these  di- 
rections, an  experienced  waulker  X  will  constantly  and  narrow- 
ly watch  die  mill  while  at  work,  that  the  cloth  may  be  regularly 
Hipplied  with  the  proper  quantity  of  prepared  moisture,  and 
inrive  at  the  precise  consistency  that  is  wanted.  When  a  well- 
wrought  web  is  put  into  the  mill,  every  intelligent  manufacturer 
Imows  to  a  mere  trifle  how  much  it  should  lose  in  length  and 
ireadth  from  the  operation  judiciously  conducted,  and  conse- 
|uendy  the  quantity  and  width  of  what  remains.  It  is  scarcely 
lecessary  to  add,  that  he  mu&t  allow  more  or  less  time  according 
o  the  sl6wness  or  quickness  of  the  motion,  and  the  nature  of 
^  wooL  For,  as  nas  already  been  observed,  some  kinds  are 
ooner  and  more  easily  compressed  and  thickened  than  others. 

^  The  lay  is  that  part  of  the  loom  which  pOshes  forward  the  woof, 
ad  upon  the  top  of  which  the  shuttle  runs, 
f  Stale  urine. 
^  The  wauiker  supermtends  and  directs  the  fuUia|^-mUl. 
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Upon  comini;  out  of  the  mill  in  this  moist  state,  webs  i 
first  coarsely  brushed  with  a  kind  of  cards,  and  next  tigh< 
stretched  upon  tenters  with  hooks  till  they  dry  and  receive  a  i 
cond  brushing.  In  this  extended  state  the  smallest  blemish  m 
be  perceived,  and  removed;  and  the  piect*s  are  either  thrown  a < 
cond  time  into  the  mill,  or  subjected  tothe  shears  as  their  casern 
require.  Among  all  the  improvements  in  the  machinery  forn 
nufactnring  woollen  cloth,  none  is  more  simple  and  useful  th 
that  of  moving  the  shears  by  water  or  steam,  instead  of  the  ban 
Several  pairs  o^  shears  cropping  cloth  without  any  visible  aga 
and  stopping  of  their  own  accord  when  they  reach  the  selvaj 
haft  so  much  the  appearance  of  magic,  that  in  the  dark  ages 
our  ancestors  it  might  have  passed  tor  a  miracle,  if  exhibited! 
a  Catholic  priest, — and  subjected  any  other  man  or  woman 
trial  and  condemnation  for  witchcraft.  In  tliis  way,  one  ma 
with  less  fatigue,  and  to  better  purpose,  can  do  fuUy  as  mu 
"work,  in  the  same  tinie^  as  four  of  tlie  best  croppers  in  t 
kingdom. 

There  are  machines  of  different  constructions  for  raising  t 
piles,  by  which,  such  as  have  escaped  the  first  cropping,  s 
detected  and  exposed  to  a  second,  and  the  operations  of  brus 
ing  or  raising,  and  of  cropping,  may  be  alternately  repeati 
till  the  pile  becomes  suificientiy  bare  and  smooth,  and  the  clc 
receives  a  polish  that  will  stand  the  nicest  examination  both 
the  sight  and  touch. 

For  this  purpose,  cloth  must  be  pressed;  and  the  most  c 
proved  presses  are  large  and  strong,  with  plates  all  heated  tot 
fame  exact  degree  in  an  oven,  which  being  placed  at  the  sai 
precise  distance  from  each  other  among  the  folds,  difiiise 
equal  heat  through  every  piece.  When  tne  cropping  operati 
is  fmished,  and  the  cloth  comes  from  the  press,  it  should  be: 
placed  there ;  and  the  position  of  the  plates  should  be  once 
twice  shifted  ;  always  observing,  in  renewing  their  heat,  to  del 
tlic  marks  they  leave  in  tlie  folds,  and  to  give  an  uniform  gl 
to  the  whole  piece. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  bestow  the  same  minute  care  and  pains  i 
on  coarse  cloth,  because,  from  its  nature,  it  must  soon  lose 
traces  of  the  shears  and  press,  and  acquire  something  of  a  rou 
shaggy  appearance.  Being,  however,  an  article  of  the  first  i 
cessity  to  the  poorer  classes  in  every  community,  and,  in  tl 
view,  of  considerable  importance  to  the  public,  it  should  be  n 
nufactured,  though  not  in  a  polished,  yet  in  a  substantial  mi 
Tier.  The  wool,  as  nearly  as  possible,  should  be  of  the  sa 
cotirseness  and  well  cleaned  ;  the  yarn  should  be  equally  sp 
and  wgvcj  the  web  firmly  milled,   tlioroughly  scrubbed  s 
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'bmshed;  the  doth  carefully  freed  from  the  coarsest  piles;  neatly, 
but  not  too  barely  cropped,  and  hard  pressed,  that  it  m.i\  .e 
durable  and  thrifty,  though  cumbrous  upon  the  back,  anil  not 
fieemly  to  the  eye. 

Having  thus  traced  the  management  of  wool  from  iis  ^rovth 
upon  the  sheep,  through  every  stage  of  its  priigress  into  cloth 
for  the  use  of  man,  I  take  the  liberty  of  submittmg  the  following 
reflections  and  advices  to  the  serious  consideration  of  those  da- 
ferent  classes  w^ho  are  chiefly  interested  in  the  subject. 

Let  me  begin  with  addressing  the  farmers  who  are  the  grow- 
ers of  wool,  that  fertile  source  of  national  industry  and  wealth, 
and  with  whom  must  originate  every  radical  improvement  in  its 
quality  and  management.  Many  ot  you,  gentlemen,  have  the 
merit  of  graduaUy  introducing  a  total  or  a  partial  change  in  the 
breed  of  sheep,  by  which  their  wool  is  essentially  meliorated  in 
fineness  and  closeness  of  pile.  Nor  are  ye  inattentive  to  the  pro- 
per treatment  of  it.  Your  smeareis  *  and  cUppirSj  in  general,  are 
much  more  careful  and  expert,  than  they  were  twenty  j ears  ago. 
Yet  this  is  only  generally^  not  universally  the  case.  \  e  are  not 
ignorant,  that  both  these  operations  are  by  many  ))erform(d  in 
a  clumsy,  superficial  and  incomplete  manner.  Nor  can  ye  deny^ 
that  ye  are  all  more  or  less  deficient  in  selecting  and  preparing 
proper  tar  and  butter  for  salve ;  \  that  some  of  you  cann('t  be 
vindicated  from  the  charge  of  being  careless,  slovenly  and  waste- 
ful in  laying  it  on,  and  that  others  wilfully  suiler  much  filth  to 
remain  upon  the  fleeces,  which,  in  washing,  clipping,  and  roil- 
ing them  up,  might  be  removed  with  very  little  trouble  Now, 
gentlemen,  how  easy  ib  it  for  you,  who  guard  »gainst  such  prac- 
tices, to  embrace  every  opportunity  of  rcprobatii  g  them  in  o- 
■thers?  I^t  them  be  the  constant  subject  of  vour  warm  and 
strong  disapprobation,  and  vehement  censure,  when  ye  meet  to- 
•  gether  and  converse  at  tiiirs,  markets,  roups,  clubs  weddings^ 
and  especially  at  shcucs  of  cattle  or  sheep.  Represent,  in  pointed 
and  severe  terms,  that  such  mean  and  unworthy  practices,  which 
are  utterly  repugnai  t  to  the  fair  character  of  a  British  n.-erchant^ 
are  not  less  disgraceful  to  the  character  of  a  British  storemasrer, 
and  materially  hurtful  to  the  sale  of  w')ol,  his  staple  commoiiity. 

Could  I  supj^wsc  that  sta-^lers  would  ti^ke  the  trouble  of  read- 

*  Clippers  are  those  who  clip,  aiid  smearers  those  who  smear, 
t  Since  I  wrote  the  former  part  of  thi^  paper,  L  understand  with 
,  pleasure,  tliat  si^veral  intelligent  and  experienced  growers  of  the  be^t 
Cheviot  wool,  have  of  late  mixed  sweet  milk  with  tlieir  salve  of  tar 
and  butter,  at  the  rate  of  a  Scotch  pint  to  cvTry  b  or  10  lib.  of  but- 
ter, and  iiud  it  contributes  to  make  tlic  wool  fairer  and  suiter  ^p  the 
touch. 
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in^  this  paper,  I  would  with  the  same  freedom,  and  in  the  same 
spirit,  reprehend  some  of  their  practices.  It  is  well  known  that 
thev  make  the  mismanagement  of  one  or  a  few  packs  of  wo<J, 
a  pretence  for  beating  down  the  price  of  others,  which  thev 
have  no  rea^^on  to  suspect  of  the  same  fault.  It  is  likewise  well 
known,  that  some  of  them  are  in  the  habit  of  setting  off  iheir 
dark  and  dungy  wool,  by  a  mixture  of  clean  and  fair  wool  of 
the  same  fineness,  for  which  they  sometimes  give  a  higher  price 
than  the  selling;  avcrnge.  Surely  their  own  hearts  will  tell  ttieiDi 
that  such  artifices  are  unworthy  of  fair  dealers,  and  vevy  preju- 
dicial to  the  woollen  mnnufacture.  Did  they  ever  know  or  hear 
of  a  single  stapler  enriching  himself,  or  gaining  n^pectabiK^ 
by  having  recourse  to  them  ?  Are  not  purchasers  encouraged 
to  en;)>loy  against  them  the  same  arts,  which  they  employ  against 
the  growers,  and  to  decline  offering  the  real  value  for  good  wool, 
bccnuse  they  had  been  formerly  imposed  upon  by  a  mixture  of 
trash  ?  Their  interest  and  their  honour  should  teach  them  to  a- 
bandon  practices  so  destructive  to  both. 

The  manufacturers  in  Scotland,  who  arc  their  own  staplerSy 
I  would  beseech  to  be  very  careful  in  assorting  their  wool;  to 
make  into  cloth  only  what  is  precisely  of  the  same  quality, 
whether  fine  or  coarse ;  and  either  to  sell  Ihc  remainder  tojotbersy 
or  purchase  from  them  what  will  incorporate  with  it  into  equa)» 
neat  ard  firm  cloth.  Let  such  of  them,  as  are  employed  in  work- 
ing up  the  wool  of  others,  resolutely  remonstrate  against  receiv- 
ing a  few  fleeces,  or  a  small  parcel  of  wool  of  different  degrees 
of  fineness,  from  the  well  grounded  apprehension,  that  they  may 
incur  unmerited  n  proach  for  not  making  equal  and  fine  doth, 
when  the  fault  lies  in  the  limited  quantity  and  unequal  pile  of 
the  wool.  In  other  respects  our  manufacturers  n(^€^  no  incite- 
ment to  industry  and  excellence.  When  able  to  procure  a  plen- 
tiful store  of  wool,  they  are  sufScieutly  skilful  and  diligent  in  as- 
sorting and  manufacturing  it. 

Both  in  this  and  in  my  former  communication,  there  are 
technic<il  provincial  expressions,  which  may  not  be  intelligible 
to  English  readers,  though  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  such 
of  them  as  I  discovered.  It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the 
terms  *  brushing, '  *  raising, '  and  *  scrubbing,  *  are  used  pro- 
nii>cuously  to  denote  those  operations  by  which  coarse  piles  ara 
removed  ;  and  all  piles  are  presented  in  an  erect  form,  so  as  to 
be  easily  caught  by  the  shears.  Under  the  general  names  too  of 
*  brushes '  and  *  cards '  arc  comprehended,  whatever  brushes 
or  raises  cloth,  whetlier  made  of  hair,  wires,  or  teasles. 

I  am,  &c. 

\2ih  October^  1813.  G» 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

Aceomd  cf  the  Second  Trial  of  a  Reaping  Machinfy  before  a 
Committee  of  the  Dalkeith  Farming  Club. 

Sib, 

As  the  public  curiosity  has  been  a  ^ood  deal  excited,  by 
the  attempts  that  have  lately  been  made  to  invent  a  machine  for 
reaping  com ;  and  as  the  accounts  given  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  trial  of  one  that  took  place  on  the  3d  September  last,  in  pro- 
senoe  of  a  Committee  of  the  D;ilkeith  Farming  Club,  have  been 
grossly  misrepresented,  I  feel  it  my  duty,  as  a  Member  of  the 
Club,  to  give  you  a  detail  of  what  actually  was  the  result  of  the 
trial,  and  on  which  the  Report  of  the  Committee  was  founded. 

And  here  I  take  the  liberty  to  premise,  that  the  observations 
I  shall  make  do  not  proceed  from  the  most  distant  intention  of 
detracting  from  the  merits  and  abilities  of  Mr  Smith  the  invent- 
or, a  gentleman  for  whom  I  have  the  highest  respect,  and  whose 
character  fur  ingenuity,  and  diligent  application  to  the  duties  of 
his  profession,  is  too  well  established  to  require  any  encominm 
of  mine;  but  merelv  to  correct  the  wrong  impressions  which  may 
arise  from  a  perusal  of  the  garbled  descriptions  which  have  ap- 
peared in  different  newspapers,  of  the  manner  in  which  his  ma- 
chine operated. 

That  the  machine  performed  the  work  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner—and, as  was  asserted  in  the  Edinburgh  Evening  Courant, 
that  '  on  comparing  what  was  done  by  the  machine,  with  an^ 
'  other  field  in  the  neighbourhood  cut  down  with  the  sickle,  the 
'  stubble  left  by  the  former  was  uniformly  shorter,  and  the  corn 
*  laid  down  more  regularly,  than  when  done  by  the  hand,  '—are 
positions  which  will  not  be  admitted  by  any  unprejudiced  person 
who  was  present,  and  who  was  competent  to  judge  of  the  work ; 
there  is,  therefore,  good  reason  for  supposing  that  the  writer  of 
the  paragraph  inserted  in  the  Courant,  is  not  qualified,  from  ex- 
perience, to  give  an  opinion  on  the  subject. 

I  am  far  from  calling  in  question  the  authority  of  the  literati^ 
the  mathematicians,  the  antiquarians,  the  members  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Institute,  &c.  &c.  who  attended  on  the  (Kcasion,  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  their  respective  studies ;  and,  on  a  subject  which 
would  require  deep  research  and  laborious  investigation,  it  would 
certainly  oe  presumptui^us  in  me  to  enter  the  lists  ^ith  any  one 
of  these  sages;  but^  when  the  question  is,  simply,  whether  or  not 
a  field  of  com  is  cut  in  a  proper  and  husbandman-like  manner^ 
I  humbly  apprehend,  that  as  much  weight  should  be  due  to  the 
opinion  of  one  who  has  had  experience  of  country  affiun  for  up- 
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wards  of  twenty  years,  as  to  that  of  one  whose  knowledge  of 
those  matters  is  merely  theoretical. 

The  members  of  the  Committee,  and  I  may  add,  the  majori- 
ty of  the  members  of  the  Club,  (I  say  the  majority,  because  in  a 
society  consisting  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  individuals,  it  may 
naturally  enough  be  supposed  that  a  difference  of  opinion  will 
prevail)  were  much  disappointed  by  the  issue  of  the  triaL     From 
the  specimen  shown  last  year  at  tlie  trial  of  Mr  Smith's  machine, 
the  strongest  hopes  were  entertained,  that  the  alterations  and 
improvements  which  had  been  made  would  answer  the  end;  and 
that  this  great  desideratum  in  tlie  rural  art  would,  in  a  short 
lime,  be  attained  in  a  perfect  form.     Instead,  however,  of  the 
work  being  performed  more  correctly,  the  execution  was  much 
inferior  to  what  it  was  last  year,  the  corn  being  so  imperfecdy 
cut,  and  the  stubble  left  so  very  long,  that  unless  people  were 
employed  to  go  over  the  ground  again  with  sickles,  to  take  up 
the  straggled  corn,  and  to  crop  the  stubble,  it  could  by  no  means 
stand  the  test  of  rural  aiticism.     In  fact,  it  was  greatly  worse 
than  ever  was  seen  in  the  days  when  kempiug  was  in  fashion ;  a 
practice  now  most  justly  and  universally  exploded,  in  every  di^ 
trict  where  modern  husbandry  is  understood  and  properly  prac- 
tised. 

The  machine  was  impelled  by  two  horses,  in  place  of  one,  as 
formerly ;  and  was  directed  by  one  man,  while  the  horses  were 
guided  by  another.  Both  men  and  horses  appeared  to  be  fully 
employed  j  and  it  was  even  doubtful  if  they  could  have  contumea 
at  the  >aiiie  rate  for  the  usual  space  of  iialf  a  day's  journey  ;  but 
this  was  not  ascertained,  as,  after  being  at  work  for  one  hour 
and  a  half,  the  man  who  directed  the  machine  having  reversed 
the  motion  too  rapidly,  one  of  the  pinions  gave  way,  and  con- 
sequently put  a  stop  to  the  trial  for  that  day.  During  the  above 
time,  the  (juantity  of  oats  cut  amounted  to  two  roods  and  twen- 
ty-six falls,  Scots  measure.  It  will  be  admitted,  that  the  com 
was  laid  down  more  regularly  than  it  was  at  the  former  trial. 

I  must  confess,  Sir,  that  1  am  one  of  those  who  have  been  all 
along  none  of  the  most  sanguine  in  the  expectation,  that  a  ma- 
chine will  l)e  invented  to  be  generjilly  employed  in  reaping  corn; 
and  the  result  of  this  trial  has  in  some  measure  tended  to  strength- 
en my  doubts  on  tlie  subject.  In  certain  favourable  situations, 
tliat  is  to  say,  where  the  ground  is  perfectly  or  nearly  level,  and 
where  the  corn  is  not  lodged,  it  may  be  possible  to  operate  upon 
it  Ivy  f  nchinery ;  but  in  different  circumstances,  it  will  be  quite 
iinpracticablf.  Had  any  per>on  taken  an  attentive  survey  oi 
the  country  at  the  approach  of  last  harvest,  he  would  have  seen, 
tliut  few  iields  w  ere  suitable  lor  being  cut  dowu  by  a  uioclunc ; 
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aSf  owing  to  the  unevenness  of  the  face  of  the  country  in  gene- 
ral, or  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which,  in  many  instances,  ren- 
ders it  necessary  to  form  the  ridges  with  a  certain  slope,  the 
greatest  proportion  of  the  land  in  tillage  is  much  too  uneven  for 
ttte  purpose ;  and,  besides,  the  weather  was  so  genial  through 
the  course  of  the  summer,  that  the  crops  were  very  much  lodg- 
ed, and  in  many  instances  lay  as  close  to  the  ground  as  if  a  rou* 
er  had  gone  over  them.  If,  then,  the  result  of  the  trial  was  un- 
satisfactory, although  the  field  on  which  it  was  made  was  well 
suited  for  the  purpose,  may  it  not  be  inferred,  that  matters  would 
have  been  still  worse  in  different  circumstances  ? 

What  I  have  here  advanced,  are  the  sentiments  of  several 
gentlemen  and  farmers  with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  the  sub- 
ject, whose  opinions,  were  I  at  liberty  to  give  their  names,  would 
justly  be  entitled  to  respect.  Although  tlicse  sentiments  do  not 
accord  with  the  accounts  which  have  been  already  given  to  the 
public,  yet  I  am  confident  there  is  one  point  on  wnich  both  par- 
ties will  most  cordially  agree,  and  that  is,  in  the  tribute  wtiich 
the  writers  of  these  accounts  so  handsomely  pay  to  Mr  Smith  ; 
and  I  sincerely  hope,  that  the  Club  will  embrace  the  earliest  op- 
portunity of  testifying  the  -sense  they  entertain  of  that  gentle- 
man's talents  and  abilities.     I  am.     Sir, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 
•    1st  October  J  1813.  An  Agriculturist. 

*^*  nrhe  preceding  communication  cannot  fail  to  excite  feel- 
ings of  regret  and  disappointment  in  many  vf  our  readers. 
Inough  it  might  be  evident,  from  the  first,  that  no  machine 
could  ever  be  constructed  which  should  o|^rate  upon  a  rough 
or  uneoual  surface,  or  upon  grain  lodged  by  heavy  rains,  or 
twisted  uy  high  winds,  yet  it  would  certainly  be  a  most  import- 
ant acquisition,  if  machinery  could  be  applied  to  that  portion  of 
the  crop  of  which  the  circumstances  are  more  favourable.  ^Fhe 
saving  of  expense  by  the  use  of  a  machine,  if  considerable,  would 
render  it  the  interest  of  farmers  to  prepare  the  surface  for  it ; 
and  where  tliat  could  not  be  done,  or  where  a  part  of  the  crop 
was  lodged,  recourse  would  still  be  had  to  the  use  of  sickles. 
Yet  if  only  a  third  or  a  fourth  part  of  the  crop  could  be  cut  by 
machinery',  the  advantages  would  certainly  be  very  great,  not 
only  by  the  difference  in  the  expense  between  manual  labour 
and  machinery,  but  perhaps  even  still  more  by  the  difference  in 
point  of  expedition.  For  a  week  or  two  in  harvest,  the  object 
is  not  so  much  to  save  the  wages  of  labour,  as  to  have  the  labour 
performed,  cost  what  it  may,  at  the  proper  season. 

The  disappointment  must  now  be  the  greater,  as  *  the  strpng- 
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*  est  hopes  were  entertained  *  from  the  trial  of  last  year.  Wa 
wish  our  correspondent  had  assii^ned  the  reason  why  *  the  exe« 

*  cution  was  much  inferior  to  what  it  was  last  year, '  especially 
as  it  is  *  admitted  that  the  corn  was  laid  down  more  regularly ; ' 
and  also  why  the  machine  was  not  repaired,  and  the  trial  re- 
peated. The  opportanities  and  respectability  of  the  writer  do 
not  permit  us  to  entertain  any  doubts  of  what  he  has  stated ;  yet 
sonie  further  information  would  have  been  desireable.  About 
the  merits  of  Mr  ISmith,  it  seems  impossible  that  there  can  be 
any  diispute ;  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  learn,  that  he  has  been 
handsomely  rewarded  for  his  interesting  exertions,  even  though 
thi7  should  not  be  ultimately  successful. — Con. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMEH's  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Distance  at  -d/iich  Trees  should  be  Planted^  in  Reply  t4 

A.  S.     (No.  LV.  p.  302). 

Sir, 

My  attention  having  liren  excited  by  the  communication 
of  A.  S.,  contained  in  your  last  Number,  on  the  subject  of 
Planting  Trees,  I  cannot  refrain  from  offering  some  observa- 
licms  thereon — ^not,  however,  with  a  design  to  present  your 
readers  with  full  and  perfect  answers  to  the  queries  therein  pro- 
posed for  disquisition  ;  upon  which,  as  A.  8.  has  dwelt  at  some 
length,  it  would  have  been  unnecessary  for  me  to  publish  any 
opinion  on  the  subject,  had  his  doctrine  regarding  tne  distance 
to  be  observed  between  young  trees,  in  forming  a  plantation^ 
not  appeared  to  nie  to  be  grounded  in  error ;  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  alone,  that  I  feel  solicitous  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  that 
part  of  the  communication  before  alluded  to. 

Having  assisted  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  in  the  ma* 
nagement  of  an  estate  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  where  plant* 
ing  has  formed  a  prominent  feature  in  its  improvement ;  great 
part  of  it  beii^g  high,  rocky,  and  consequently  barren,  moor  and 
waste  land,  is  adapted  to  no  other  species  of  cultivation  i  and 
has  therefore  been  laudably  devoted  to  this  valuable  purpose. 
Larch,  Scotch  fir,  and  Beech,  have  been  selected  in  preference 
to  any  other  description  of  forest  trees ;  and  from  60,000  to 
100,000  of  these  having  been  annually  planted  under  my  super- 
intendance,  I  consider  myself  entitled  to  speak  from  experience 
on  the  comparative  merits  of  thin  and  thicK  planting.  The  na^ 
ture  and  quality  of  the  soil,  on  which  the  numerous  plantations 
In  this  neighbourhood  have  been  raised,  being  pretty  unifiMmi 
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«nd  composed  of  a  rough,  sandy,  and  in  general  shallow;  j^* 
▼el  upon  grit- stone  rock,  with  a  covering  of  black  soil,  resem- 
bling moss  earth,  but  varying  in  thickness,  I  have  not  acquired 
that  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  various  soils,  to  qualify  me 
to  say  which  is  most  suitable  to  each  species  of  forest  trees; 
and  for  this  cause,  do  not  mean  to  enter  on  that  division  of  the 
cubject.  But  for  the  information  of  A.  S.,  I  shall  observe,  that 
on  the  soil  1  have  described,  Larch  and  Scotch  fir,  more  espe- 
cially the  former,  thrive  admirably  well,  (as  do  also  Beech,  where 
the  climate  is  not  too  severe),  except  where  the  black  earth  is 
of  such  thickness,  as  to  prevent  tiie  roots  of  the  plants  from 
striking  into  the  gravel;  for  wherever  that  is  the  case,  theplahts 
Boon  languish,  and  die. 

With  reference,  then,  to  distance: — Although  lam  disposed 
to  censure  very  thick  planting  as  much  as  A.  8.  can  do,  I  still 
am  of  opinion,  that  it  is  equally  pernicious  and  fatal  to  fall  into 
the  opposite  extreme,  and  leave  the  plantation  too  open,  and 
consequently  too  much  exposed  to  the  injurious  effects  of  high 
and  boisterous  winds.     It  is  not,  however,  possible  to  establish 
any  giveti  distance  as  a  regular  standard  to  be  alike  observed, 
without  discrimination,  in  all  situations.  The  distance  between  the 
plants  ought  to  vary,  as  the  situation  and  peculiar  circumstan- 
ces of  the  ground  to  be  planted,  vary.    For  instance,  it  might  be 
prudent,  when  forming  a  plantation  on  land  already  sheltered 
and  screened  from  winds,  to  leave  the  plants  eight  feet  apart ; 
but  it  would.be  absurd  to  observe  the  same  rule,  when  planting 
on  exposed  and  elevated  ground,  where  two  very  material  ob- 
jects to  the  planter,  are,  to  dispose  his  plants,  so  as  to  enable  thcni 
to  shelter  each  othf  r,  and  at  the  same  time  to  ensure  a  free  cir- 
culation of  air  throu<;h  his  plantation ;  for  notwithstanding  tb^ 
confident  assertion  of  A.  S.  to  the  contrary,  it  is  a  fact  esta- 
blished beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  plants  will  yield 
each  other  succour  and  shelter,  even  in  the  earliest  stages  of 
their  growth.     On  the  ver)'  exposed  situations,  which  have  re- 
cently been  planted  in  this  neighbourhood,  the  trees  have  been 
|>Iaced  from  four  to  five  feet  asunder,  or  at  the  rate  of  some- 
thing  more  than  3000  to  the  acre  (statute),  which  distance  has 
been  found  to  succeed  well — at  the  same  time  affording  sufficient 
protection  to  the  plants,  and  securing  to  them  the  benefit  of 
-  the  air. 

At  a  former  period,  it  had  been  the  practice  on  the  same  e- 
ttate  to  plant  double  that  number,  even  on  ground  situated  much 
lower,  and  consequently  less  exposed  to  the  efiects  of  a  severe 
climate.  The  air  being  thus  excluded  from  the  interior  of  the 
plantation,  the  trees  were,  in  consequence  of  this  privation,  be- 
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ginning  to  pine,  and  would  no  dcmbt  have  suffered  considerably^ 
had  not  relief  been  afforded  as  soon  as  this  was  discoveredy  by  re- 
gular and  gradual  thinnings,  by  which  means  the  plantations  nave 
Been  restored  to  a  vigorous  and  healthy  state.  Notwithstanding 
A.  S.  has  been  pleased  to  say,  that  the  expense  attending  sucn 
thinnings  frequently  exceeds  the  original  cost  of  planting,  I  can 
safely  aver,  that  so  far  from  this  having  been  the  case  here,  the 
proprietor  has,  besides  the  restoration  of  his  plantations,  been 
amply  remunerated  tor  his  trouble,  in  the  sale  of  the  weedings; 
tlic  better  sort  of  which,  for  the  pui'pose  of  railing,  having  been 
sold  after  the  rate  of  from  7s.  to  10s.  per  score;  while  the  infe- 
rior kind  have  tetched  from  6s.  to  20s.  a  cart  load.  I  mention 
these  circumstances,  with  a  view  of  demonstrating,  that  the  ill 
effects  of  thick  planting  may  be  remedied  with  tho  aid  of  a  slight 
degree  of  attention  and  trouble  in  the  early  progress  of  the 
plants ;  and  that  the  planter  need  not  be  deterred  from  thin- 
ning his  plantations,  through  the  dread  of  incurring  a  great 
additional  expense,  as  seems  to  be  the  apprehension  of  A.  SL 
After  all,  I  cannot  however  but  admit,  that  the  thinnings  to 
which  I  have  above  alluded,  did  not  take  place  at  the  most  pro- 
per time — it  would  indubitably  have  been  better,  had  the  plan- 
tations undergone  the  operation  several  years  earlier.  But  the 
most  seasonable  time  having  been  suffered  to  go  by,  was  not 
deemed  a  sufficient  reason  to  prevent  the  thinningb  from  com- 
mencing when  they  did  ;  which  having  been  proceeded  in  gra^ 
dually,  and  conducted  with  great  care  and  attention,  have  pro- 
duced the  desired  effect. 

Supposing  the  thinning  of  a  plantation  to  take  place  at  the 
period,  when  it  should  first  require  it,  which  I  apprehend,  in 
our  climate,  would  be  about  ten  3'ears  after  the  plauting :  in 
that  case,  it  cannot  be  expected,  that  the  sale  of  the  weedings 
would  defray  the  cost  of  labour  in  cutting  them  out ;  althougn 
in  this  neighbourhood,  by  reason  of  its  proximity  to  a  popu- 
lous manufacturing  district,  the  sale  of  the  young  trees  cut  outy 
even  in  that  stage  of  their  growth,  has  always  proved  adequate 
to  the  expense  in  labour.  This,  I  am  willing  to  allow,  is  an 
advantage  purely  local,  and  consequently  cannot  fairly  be  taken 
into  account,  in  a  general  view  of  the  subject ;  but  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  although  the  weedings  of  a  plantation  may  at 
first  produce  nothing :  still,  when  tne  operation  of  thinning 
shall  be  repeated,  in  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  they  will  be  grown 
to  some  value,  and  in  process  of  time,  will  in  their  produce 
more  than  amply  repay  the  planter  for  any  trouble  and  expense 
which  may  have  attended  tliese  operations.  Another  advantage 
accruing  from  planting  moderately  tliick,  is,  that  the  young 
trees  will  then  prevent  each  other  trom  sending  forth  too  many 
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lateral  branches,  and .  by  this  means,  render  unnecessary  the 
use  of  the  pruning  knnc ;  and  in  consequence,  prevent  much 
of  a  similar  kind  of  mischief  and  injury  to  that  which  has  ge- 
nerally arisen  to  plantations,  from  this  implement  being  entrust- 
ed in  inexperienced  and  unskilful  hands,  as  has  but  too  fre* 
quently  been  ihe  case,  since  Mr  Pontey's  treatise  on  forest  prun- 
ing, first  appeared  before  the  public. 

From  what  I  have  here  advanced,  it  will  be  seen,  that  I  am 
not  an  advocate  for  very  thin  planting ;  and  in  this  opinion^  I 
am  confirmed,  from  feehiig  a  tnorougn  conviction  that  its  con- 
sequences are  far  from  being  benehcial  to  the  planter ;  from 
knowing,  that  the  expense  attending  the  weeding  of  plantations^ 
is  almost  immediately  repaid  to  the  propriet<)r,  in  the  f)roduce 
of  the  young  trees  cut  out ;  and  also  from  being  well  aware, 
that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  convert  a  plantation  into  timber 
trees,  without  being  at  some  cost  and  trouble  in  thinning,  dur- 
ing the  earty  growth  of  the  plants.  If  A.  S.  conceives  that  ha 
can  raise  a  plantation,  without  being  at  any  cost  in  thinning, 
and  really  imagines  that  he  can  efiect  it,  by  setting  his  plants  at 
the  very  original  distance  of  twelve  feet  apart,  he  will  pardon 
me  for  informing  him,  that  he  is  grossly  deceiving  himself.  To 
scarcely  any  situation,  howsoever  protected,  do  I  conceive  such 
a  distance  between  plants,  as  that  sugi^tsted  by  A.  S.,  to  bo  ap- 
plicable ;  but  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  should  he 
pursue  this  system  on  ground  the  least  elevated  or  exposed,  he 
will  be  merely  sacrificing  a  quantity  of  plants  to  no  purpose  ;  it 
being  impracticable,  under  such  circumstances,  to  rear  a  plaih- 
tation,  so  as  to  make  it  yield  any  profit  to  the  planter,  unless 
the  plants  are  set  muoli  closer  together,  than  the  distance  of 
twelve  feet  The  injury  occasioned  by  planting  too  thin,  will 
soon  be  visible,  in  the  shoots  of  the  young  plants  sent  forth  dur- 
ing the  summer,  dying  for  want  of  shelter,  in  the  winter  sea- 
son. This  evil,  if  perceived  in  time,  may  however  be  removed, 
by  setting  a  number  of  additional  plants  among  those  already 
planted,  so  as  to  decrease  the  distance  bei  ween  them  :  But  should 
this  not  be  attended  to  at  a  period  sufficiently  early,  the  deiect 
will  not  be  remediable  by  any  other  means,  tnan  replanting  the 
ground  after  a  diilerent  and  more  judicious  method. 

In  concluding  these  remarks,  I  wisii  it  to  be  understood  by 
A.  S.  and  tliose  who  may  honour  them  with  their  perusal,  that 
the  'arguments  here  adduced  in  favour  of  planting  moderately 
thick,  are  intended  only  to  apply  to  situations  similar  to  those 
whereon  these  observations  are  founded,  ajul  cannot  in  fairness 
be  construed  to  relate  to  places  possessing  the  advantage-  of  a 
warmer  soil  and  milder  climate.  M.  E. 

High  Peak,  Dain/s/iire^  5fh  Oct.  1813. 
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TO  THE  CONLrCTCR  OF  THE  FARMER  S  MAGAZ7XE. 

Oi  trie  Soils  cJjr.'-J  lo  r:.-^  -''•;  S:'fs  r.r  Trees^  and  the Distana 

In"  your  list  number  for  Auir-^t  1513,  your  correspondent 
A.  S.  ^elicits  intbrir-aticn  on  the  Tl']!s">uir»r  topics:  •  1st,  What 
are  the  scii?  ard  situn:!.  r.«  adapted  tor  di&rer.t  trees  ?  2d,  At 
\vh2t  ci«rar.ce  trcm  each  other  should  >'^'^°g  trtres  be  planted?' 

The  f<r«t  question,  in  its  present  term,  is  va^iiy  indefinite; 
bccau'^e  apple,  pear,  cherry,  plum,  peach,  nectarine,  with  ill 
other  com  Dion,  and  unccn;n.o:i  kind«  or'  trees,  are  included ;  and 
lLi>  n:ost  obvious  acctpra:  on  or' the  question,  renders  it  very 
diflxuii  to  be  ansuerc-d  ; — rcrLars  it  ciiirht  afford  matter  finr 
too  great  a  portion  ct  your  very  valuable  ^[a^razine. 

If,  however,  he  irttrd?  barely  the  kind?  commonly  planted 
for  ::r:.'.-r  in  :h:?  coiir.trv,  5i:ch  i>  the  ccn'-mcn  varieties  of  fir«, 
t'.m,  s-h.  Oik.  cl.t. >..::•,  beec:.,  lir^h,  sycair.ore,  wiUow,  pop- 
Lr,  w:;h  :he  wj. :::::,  ice. ;  then  it  a?*i:n:e5  a  Kore  definite  aad 
lefs  Cv>r.:rl:c^:ed  t'.t:::  :  ard  :::  t:ie  ijittcr  acceptritfcn,  I  feel  my- 
selt' able,  w:;h  iiitio  iiiK  ::r  t.^  p.r.-v/cr.  by  recon: mending  inc 
perui.~ii  Lt  SLcVi'  PLnitr's  K2!:r.d.ir,  :'r.r-i  pasre  49  topa^69 
inclusive;  where  the  ^ubi.  c:  or  iCL>,  ad:ipud  to  the  growth  of 
Ibrc-t  trtes,  i?  l.:r;:t;y  !.j:..i:.  J. 

Bu:  5v\  iibsir.ur.y  c.r.^.v-.e.'ti:.  cr-:  by  r.o  means  a  desidera- 
tum with  tic  exreri.rwt!  ;-'.::r/.-.r.  A  «  .1  r.iiv  be  in  itself  of  a 
cua:i:v  carable  c!  rr*.  dii.ir.^  to  :"-.r:"tv:iv'n  a  ctnL.:ii  kind  of  tree; 
hut,  the  c.v.iirjTcr.vit?  V :' c  :r/,.\:e,  exivsure,  and  .--heiter,  being 
aHcnt  \r.  il.o  i'.ccrv-e  rc».:i::reii.  he  detern.iraes  not  to  plant  the 
kir.vi  '.^r.ich  c:i:er^  ^e  w,  u.d  r.i\e  bt>fn  rrcivr. 

I:  :>  vcrv  coirii.i'.v  cb^^:^TC\i  i  v  vcur  cl  rre^rondent,  that  *  in 
p!--c£>  c\:v>t\:  t.*  the  sea  rretzes,  :he  >ycr.n:ori>-n;aple,  or  plane- 
trt=e,  ar.d  the  a>per!,  will  jro-^-  »htrc  !ow  o:her5  can  exist.*  Bnt 
there  are  n.:'n\  races  extx^^d  ;.>  ihe  seti-breezes  where  the  soil 
is  of  .i  o;..-.-.:v  r.:  :o  rrvdjce  to  ixrt'tciic::,  far  more  valuable 
vt:.\::t  :rc^'-.  Ar.v^  the  orp  >::e  :*  al^o  rVejuently  observable. 
P:::.    r.  ri^revt  :o  >.:,ui:!v'r>  :Vr  r\-.:'.:."i:iens;,  see  the  above  m^- 

•  "  •  •  • 

I  >..:"!  :    -v  j^.cct"/*  :»^  cor^.d.r  or'th^*  ??c'rd  q:ie<t:on,  name- 
:;-.  "A:   \\:  :.*   c.<:v:c  :.v":-.:  e-«.*;  c::.tT  >^c.;;.ti  %.'i:r»u  trees  be 
::.  :  "     ii*.:e  1  «.::./:  .=^k.  v. -.ere  :=ire  thtv  to  beplanted  ? 


T  % 


L  .^  ;..;:  :  ::..:rt  CT  t.'.o  jh^.:,  Cw^r.r.ex'':eiil  w;:h  the  c«.«z.nnfifenci6S  of 
*.  t  :jr  r.ri  ^! ::  ito.  Ivs  er.k  th*.  s.:u.r,:on  of  rrine  quialitv  ?  or 
:*  !:  l.e  rtvcr-j  :  Ywtm  or.  >::ppo>e  1  had  the  abi  %'e  questiona 
a;>.  crcJ  ;o  ::'•  -r.:  -:jci:or,  I  »eulu  have  stili  others  lo  put^ 
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a^y  Is  it  intcndt-d  that  the  proposed  plantation  shall  be 
iged,  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  timber,  of 
test  qualit}',  in  the  least  time  possible  ?  Or,  is  it  intended 
ly  as  a  screen  to  hide  some  disagreeable  object  from  a  par- 
ir  vic«v  ?  Or,  are  the  trees  intended  for  single  ornamental 
3  about  a  place  ?  These,  and  many  more  such  questions 
r,  and  reijuire  to  be  answered,  bctbrc  one  could  give  an 
er  to  the  question  widi  any  degree  of  propriety ;  and  I 
d  rather  be  silent,  than  slapdash  give  an  opinion,  without 
ring  the  circum.\tanccs  of  the  case. 

ncient  acts  of  parliament  may  be  cited  with  gi*eat  pro- 
y,  in  matters  of  jurisprudence ;  because,  in  matters  of  mere 
,  between  man  and  ii*an,  one  can  hardly  suppose  a  parlia- 
;  so  ignorant  or  absurd  as  to  determine  wrong.  But,  in 
ion  to  the  arts,  it  wouki  be  marvellous  indeed,  if,  at  the 
introduction  of  them,  it  should  have  been  abli*,  by  its  pc- 
ilion,  to  supersede  all  future  improvements,-:-and  espe- 
r  wonderful,  if  it  should  liave  known  the  best  distances  at 
h  young  trees  should  be  planted  from  each  other. 
5t,  after  all,  the  act,  as  quoted  by  A.  S.,  may  very  proba- 
je  correct ;  for  the  clause  brought  forward  may  have  allu* 
to  the  planting  of  trees  for  ornament :  at  any  rate,  the  cir- 
»tances  of  the  case  not  being  stated,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  form 
Tect  judgment  respecting  its  propriety  or  impropriety. 
lie  case,  iiowever,  is  rather  dillerent  in  respect  to  the  quo- 
n  from  Millar's  Gardener's  Dictionary :  he  has  in  contem- 
on  sprticc-^fir  trcr.Sy  planted  principally  for  beauty  and  orna- 
:,  as  single  trees.  A  plantation  for  the  purpose  of  tnnber 
,  does  not  appear,  in  the  present  case,  so  much  the  object 
is  notice  $  otherwise,  it  i>  likely  he  would  not  have  advised 
lisrance  of  eighteen  or  twenty  ieet. 

our  correspondent  i>  woiuierfuUy  fond  of  rhin  planting.  He 
,  *  in  making  a  large  wockI  or  forest,  the  trees  oi  oht  to 
lanicd/ar  apart  at  first ; '  but  it  is  diflicult  to  deiei*minc  the 
t  latitude  he  would  allow  to  the  word  '  far ; '  because,  at 
place,  he  says  that  '  larire,  well  grown  trees,  will  touch 
another  at  the  distance  of  *iO  or  30  feet;*  and,  at  another 
?,  he  seems  to  think  it  a  little  inconsistent  to  plant  (I  sup- 
)  forest  trees  oi.ly  ?ix  feet  aj>art,  wlu  Ji  *  30  or  40  feet  is 
red  to  a  pear  tree  to  spread  on  a  wall. '  But,  let  us  sujv 
,  by  the  word  J'arj  he  means  the  nicdiam  of  tlio  distance 
t?  quoted,  or  30  feet ;  and  let  us  furihtr  snppi»se,  a  planla- 
has  been  made  agrceaWy  to  hi^  rz/.Wa'  in  this  respect,  that 
nXh  60  trees  planted  in  each  Scotch  acre,  or  *JCO  squiu"e 
allowed  to  each  new  planted  tree ;  and,  further,  thai  it  is 
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.*  exposed  to  ih«  sca-brirKcs  ( * — nod  few  nrgitmrntx  will  salBa 
to  cntiiifj-  any  niw,  that  ihv  expetiM;  or  tliiniiing,  nay,  even  of 
catting  ibe  tmha,  will  be  conipletdy  uv«]. 

No  one,  however,  wiuld  twy  so  niui'li  if  thf  trcrs h«l be* 
|)1snl«'(t  in  a  ri'^r^  fnv<nirat)lir  miiI  and  utuaiioii.  Iti  Kuch  cii^ 
citintitancta,  they  might  nnd  would  grow  to  italdy  eiuj^Ie  plttlii 
nhtch  wouki  l>o  much  brttfx  adnptKl  fur  nrnamiTiling  «  plocci 
than  thcfr  limber  wmild  \x  lor  mvchanicul  pui-pOsiCfij  becausey 
in  the  prcgrcsa  nf  their  prmvih,  IVom  lb«  profiiuoD  of  air  od  ill 
nid-s,  the  branches  wohIiI  invite  the  juices  of  the  pknt,  to  di- 
rections BK  ciivcrxtfi<-d  hi>  tlicir  forms.  But  the  inuItiplieU  linii- 
vhc«  of  a  liu'hy  tree,  are  of  tfifling  value  in  tlic  utinuitina  <( 
thf  rtucbanic  ;  si»l,  were  the\  even  to  be  of  some  use,  the  bole 
is,  by  tlicni,  rendered  much  l«t«  vnlanhle  to  him  thnn  it  other- 
■winr  iiiipbt  have  lictn,  from  ktiota;  to  say  nothing  of  the  •liaken 
ontl  shnttered  state  of  the  boiea  uf  nutaj-  single  trees,  when  th^ 
conif  to  be  bawd  up  for  use. 

If  it  id  rcpliwi,— the  brunchc*  islionid  hiive  becii  pntnrd  off; 
then  wnild  the  prunin;;  have  put  ihem  in  tieurlj-  thi;  uinw  Arm 
in  whirh  thev  wooli!  have  rtood,  had  ihev  been  more  iJom-1v 
ptiintcd,  witliniii  affording  titem  nny  of  tJic  adTonttigcs  whicb 
tree*  derive  from  a  proper  share  of  Jidifr. 

A.  S.  fieems  very  much  averae  to  thick  pluntbig*  aiMl  even 
quotes  celebrated  authority  aaninst  it.  He  says,  ■  ■  cdebmtcd 
agricidlural  writer  remarks,  that  as-  soon  as  a  tree  encnunient  m> 
ncrnliy  with  tts  roots  the  roottf  of  olhert,  it  becomes  weaker  for 
xvtint  of  sufficient  nourinhmi'nt.'  Now,  I  understand  tbat  this 
Rsnie  celebrated  agricultural  w  riter  in  brought  forward  by  A.  S.  a< 
raying  what  he  never  could  mean  i  nay,  A.  S.  himnelf  brtnct 
forward  an  insiance  to  disprove  the  pmsibility  of  the  case.  '  The 
only  liirpe  artUicial  plantation  of  Scots  fir,'  says  he,  *  that  1  ever 
o1>>erv('d,  which  had  nrrived  at  a  full  si^c,  i*^  ihst  of  t)u!  Fir-hill 
of  Colinton,  in  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  which  »■■*  phuilet)  by 
tlic  lute  Loril  Colitiluii,  I  bcJicvc  near  a  century  ago  \  ta\A  tlic 
original  distance  of  tree  from  itre,  i^cry  way,  is  precisely  «f;tiL 
feet. '  Now,  it  in  clear  that  these'  iret*  had  Muffriwil  nothing 
from  thick  planting,  for  they  '  had  ai  rived  at  liitl  witfe}  •  ana) 
before  they  could  have  nrrired  at  wny  tulcrablo  size,  no  one  in 
the  least  acquainted  with  the  gi-o\^)h  of  treoi  wouki  deny  that 
their  roots  had  generally  encouuiered  witli  the  rcou  of  tfasir 
nclglilHMirit. 

I'he  roots  of  a  Scot*-  fir  tree,  presently  20  years  of  age,  which 
had  been  planted  eight  tect  fn  m  tt»  ncighlwur,  arc  not  confined 
within  a  circle  of  eight  fiet  diameter,  but  have,  eru  that  ago 
extended  themiehes  to  double  that  diiUuce ;  and  if,  ai  itu»; 
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of  20  yelirsi  they  will  have  dope  so,  certainly  before  they  arrive 
It  the  age  of  the  trees  in  the  Fir-hill  at  Colinton,  they  must 
hav('  extended  much  farther,  and  consequently  their  roots  must 
have  •  encountered  generally  the  roots  of  others.'  Yet,  under 
iuch  circumstances,  tlie  fir  trees  in  Colinton  wood  had  arrived 
'  at  a  full  size  ! ' 

The  error  is  not,  then,  allounn^  the  roots  of  trees  to  encoun- 
ter one  another,  but  permitting  too  many  roots  to  feed  upon  the 
•oil ;  and  this  can  be  easily  prevented  by  timcous  thinning. 

Your  correspondent  further  attempts  to  illustrate  the  absurdi- 
ty of  thick  planting,  by  contrasting  it  with  too  thick  turnius,  in 
the  following  manner: — *  But,'  says  he,  *  if  turnips  arc  allowed 
to  stand  too  thick  on  a  field,  every  one  knows  ihey  soon  run  up 
to  spindles  ;  and  if  once  they  acquire  tliut  tendency,  it  is  in  vaia 
to  think  that,  bv  thinning  afterwards,  they  will  ever  turn  out 
m  good  crop. '  Now,  every  agriculturist  will  admit  the  fact  here 
stated  ;  and  I  am  sure,  no  grower  of  timber  will  deny  its  appli- 
cation, even  to  the  growth  of  that  article :  But  while  the  agri- 
culturist would  admit  the  iuipropriety  of  allowing  his  turnips  to 
remain  too  thick  for  a  crop  on  his  fields,  I  have  never  known 
one  of  them  attempt 'to  put  in  the  seeds  thin  enough  to  prevent 
the  future  labour  of  thinning  out  the  plants  ;  nay,  experience 
has  universally  taught  them,  that  turnips,  which  rise  pretty  thick 
from  the  seeds,  have  tlieir  growth  great  I  \  jiromoted  by  their  af- 
fording shelter  to  one  another  ;  anu,  if  thinned  in  proper  time^ 
«uch  turnip  fields  universally  alford  the  befit  crops.  And,  just 
in  the  same  manner,  every  e-\pcrienced  grower  of  timber  knows, 
that  it  is  necessary,  when  shelter  is  of  importance,  and  when 
thef  object  is  merely  to  raise  the  greatest  quantity  of  solid  tim- 
ber, in  the  least  time  possible,  to  plant  prttty  closely  together, 
and  gradually  to  thin  them  out,  as  good  management  would  di- 
rect ;  otherwise  (who  would  doubt  it  ?)  they  will  very  soon  ex- 
hibit the  appearance  so  well  dcj)icted  by  A.  S. 

I  cannot,  l?owever,  help  thinking,  that  the  arguments  brought 
forward  by  him  agair.>t  thick  planting,  wcui'l  have  applied  with 
much  greater  propriety  to  the  want  of  timeous  and  judicious 
thinning ;  and  I  would  add  pruning.  My  reason ^  for  being  of 
this  opinion,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  quotation  from 
his  paper :  *  Yet,  even  these,  when  too  thickly  plantt^d,  are  at 

*  times  totally  destroyed  by  snow  drifts,  one  tree  being  pre>s- 

*  ed  on  anotli'-r,  ami  the  whole  borne  down  at  once.     The 

*  common  morbid  symptoms  of  trees  planted  too  closely  on  one 

*  another,  is,  the  j)lantalion  grows  thin  at  the  ground  ;  the  trees 

*  in  it,  and  pnrlicnkirly  tlic  firs,  become  naked  of  branches, 

*  and  tufted  at  their  tops.     Also,  they  all  grow  too  tall  lor  their 

E  e  2 
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<  grossncss.    They  languish  for  want  of  air  and  nouriitlimentt 

*  grow  stunted,  and  die.'  That  the  srentleman  meant  froitt 
these  words  to  reprehend  the  want  of  timeous  thinnings  I  thinky 
not  one  of  your  readers  will  doubt;  for  it  would  be. uncharit- 
able of  them  to  think  that  he  had  only  one  set  of  words,  which 
he  applied  alike  to  thick  planting,  or  want  of  thinning,  though 
I  fear,  it  would  be  difficult  to  defend  him  in  the  above  case  from 
this  5////^5- infirmity.  But  however  this  may  be,  I  affirm  that 
the  trees  above  alluded  to,  could  not  hnve  been  in  sudi  a  statet 
even  though  they  had  been  sown  as  thick  as  turnips  generally 
are,  if  they  had  been  judiciously  and  timeously  thinned  out. 

Nevertheless,  being  from  experience  decidedly  a  friend  to 
thick  planting,  and  also  a  nurseryman,  I  would  bnr  no  meant 
wish  Xjo  be  confounded  with  those  nurserymen  of'^ A.  SL's  ac- 
quaintance, who  he  tells  us,  indiscriminately  '  recommend  plant* 

*  ing  from  6000  to  8000  trees  on  the  acre. '  The  last  mention* 
ed  number  will  very  rarely  be  required,  except  in  such  a  case 
as  noticed  in  Nicol's  Planter's  Kalendar,  pages  29,  31,  35;  but 
more  frequently  the  half  oS  the  former  will  be  sufficient,  when 
the  soil  and  situation  are  £ivourabIe,  even  when  timber  is  the 
object.  How  then  your  correspondent'  came  to  write,  and 
cause  to  be  printed,  that  ^  nurserymen  recommend  planting 

*  from  6000  to  8000  on  the  acre, '  I  cannot  account  for,  other- 
wise than  by  supposing,  that  he  either  owns,  or  was  conversing 
with  them,  about  $>ome  very  wretched  soil  and  situation,  in 
contemplation  for  planting ;  or  else,  that  he  has  got  acquaint- 
ed with  some  persons,  who  lately  have  changed  their  former  oc- 
cupation for  one  to  which  they  are  utter  strangers. 

But  yet,  by  way  of  consolation,  and  especially  to  show  them 
that  I  have  a  fellow  feeling  when  nurserymen  are  attacked,  by 
your  indulgence  I  shall  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  following 
very  remarkable  paragraph  of  A.  S.'s  paper ;  he  says  *  nursery- 

*  men  recommend  planting  from  6000  to  8000  trees  on  the 
'  acre,  which  makes  the  plants  stand  much  nearer  each  other 
^  than  turnips  ought  to  l)c  allowed  to  grow. '  Now,  it  will  be 
obvious  to  every  one,  that  8000  turnips  on  an  acre,  allows  a^ 
br  ut  6^  square  feet  for  each  turnip,  and  6000  allows  9  square 
feet  for  each  turnip ;  but  if  we  allow  any  considerable  latitude 
to  the  word  much^  which  he  uses,  perhaps  it  would  not  be  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  he  contemplutied  II  or  12  square  feet 
as  a  space  sufficiently  small  for  his  turnips ;  and  even  after  all 
this,  he  is  terribly  afraid  that  they  are  too  thick,  and  will  grow 
up  to  spindles ! 

Now,  Mr  Conductor,  the  best  firmcrs  I  have  known,  think 
that  if  each  of  their  turnips  have  a  space  of  little  more  thaa 
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two  sqnai^  Teet,  it  id  quite  sufficient  for  them  to  arrive  at  a  capi- 
tal size ;  but  if  this  is  tlie  case,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  show, 
that  an  acre  would  not  be  overstocked,  if,  instead  of  6000,  or 
SOOO,  no  fewer  than  26,000  or  27,000  were  growing  upon  it. 
Ferhiqie  when  A.S.  wrote  his  paper  he  did  not  advert  to  these 
trifiSng  circumstances,  £•  S. 
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Anffxers  to  *  Questions  regarding  Grass  Lands  and  Live  Stocky 
so  Jar  as  thiy  relate  to  the  Dairy.    By  Mr  Aiton,  Strathavefi* 

SlKf 

As  the  inquiries,  instituted  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
and  repeated  wiili  some  variations  in  your  last  Number,  p.  361, 
•eero  to  mc  to  be  well  directed,  on  a  subject  of  considerable  im- 
portance ;  and  as  I  hud  the  honour  to  be  the  first,  and,  so  far 
as  I  yet  know,  the  only  person  Uiat  has  stated  any  thing  to  the 
Board,  or  to  the  public,  through  your  Magazine,  on  tJie  sub* 
Ject  of  the  West  country  or  Scots  dairy  husbandry ;  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  answei*,  as  1  can,  these  Queries,  so  far  as  they  re* 
gard  that  interesting  subject. 

Q^stioti  I.    *'  Wiiat  is  the  soil,  and  what  the  age  of  pasture, 
best  adapted  to  a  dairy  stock  ? ' 

Anszcr. — 1  do  not  know  that  proper  experiments  have  ever 
been  made  to  ascertain  the  comparative  value  of  old  and  new 
pasture,  in  feeding  a  dairy  stock.  The  old  turfs,  so  much  va- 
lued in  England,  afe  scarcely  known  in  the  dairy  districts  of 
Scotland. 

My  opinion  on  this  subject  is,  that  though  the  milk  of  cows 
fed  on  rich  old  turf  will  yield  more  and  better  butter,  yet  those 
that  are  fed  on  new  pasture,  where  the  artificial  grasses  prevail, 
will,  if  all  tilings  are  equally  favourable,  yield  by  far  the  great- 
est quantity  of  milk,  and  upon  the  whole  make  the  best  return 
from  any  given  space  of  land.  A  dairy  cow  is  fonder  of  a  full 
supply,  tlian  that  which  is  scanty,  though  of  better  quality. 

Question  II. — *  What  is  tlie  produce  in  milk,  in  butter,  and 
in  cheese,  per  cow,  for  the  summer's  grass  only  ?  ' 

Ansive7\^  Perhaps  tlie  best  of  these  cows,  when  well  fed,  may 
yield,  on  an  average,  about  12  Scots  pints  per  day  for  10  or  12 
weeks,  when  in  their  best  condition ;  and  trom  6  to  8  pints  per 
day  for  the  next  10  or  12  weeks ;  and  about  3  or  4  pints  pe;i* 
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dftv  fcr  three  months  morey  or  so  ;  or  from  1800  to  2100  Scots 
pints  prr  art  num.  * 

As  to  the  qujility  of  the  milk,  there  is  still  greater  difficult 
to  speak  with  precision.  From  my  c)wn  rxperience  and  "obser- 
vation, corrf»b(. rated  by  the  generality  of  the  accounts  I  obtain^ 
cil  in  Ayrshire,  when  I  surveyed  that  cfjunty  for  the  Board,  I 
am  of  i)pipion,  that  from  seven  to  eight  Scots  pints  of  milk  will 
genenilK  yield  one  pound  Ayrshire  weight  (24-  oz.)  of  butttr,  and 
uliic'h  selK  in  single  pounds,  fresh,  at  from  Is.  8d.  to  2s.  per  pound 
in  towns,  and  Irom  1/.  Ss.  to  IL  58.  per  stone  of  16  pounds  of 
the  s:inie  weight  when  sidtcd.  I  am  «H|ua11y  confident,  that  from 
50  to  .5.'^  Scots  pints  of  that  n?ilk  will  yield  an  Ayrshire  stone  of 
ful'  piilk  cliec'^e  (24-  oz.  per  pound  and  16  pounds  per  stone)  and 
\vh it'll  now  seIN  at  fp^m  I'Js.  to  H^.  |H»r  stone. 

Qjftsfifjti  III,     •  What  extent  of  pasture  is  required  for  a 
cow  ?  ' 

jIiiswt. — The  diversity  of  the  quality  of  the  pasture,  as  well 
as  of  the  size  of  ihc  cows,  and  iif  the  >(!iuson,  are  so  great  as  to 
render  it  injpossible  to  speak  with  precision.  One  acre  of  some 
grc-und  yields  more  food  than  two.  four,  six,  or  eight  acres  of 
otli!  rs,  on  which  dairy  cows  are  pastured.  Pasture  is  doubly 
productive  some  years  compared  uiMi  others.  A  large  full  feci 
dniry  cow  will  eat  much  more  food  than  a  small  one.  Some  feed 
their  dairy  stock,  in  part  a>  least,  in  the  byre,  &c.  On  this  sub- 
ject it  n)ay  suffice  to  say,  that  a  dairy  cow  well  ied,  will  consume 
probably  about  one  filth  or  one  sixth  more  than  the  same  cow 
when  yoll  and  put  on  pasture  to  ralu-n  for  the  butcher. 

Qut'stion  IV. — *  What  kinds  of  fo(»d  are  retjuired  for  winter, 
and  what  exte])t  of  land  for  producing  it  ?  ' 

Aiis-ji-'>\ — The  fo.  d  of  dai'*y  slock  in  whiter  is  oat- straw  and 
hay.  wiih  a  very  smnil  ouantitv  of  turnip,  to  keep  the  cowsfrora^ 
bting  dried  no,  and  lioine  boifed  chafl*  with  we«ik  oats,  potatoes, 
&c.  in  the  spring,  after  thev  have  dnipped  their  calves.  Mr  Ral- 
ston e.^timati's  (No.  LI  I.  p.  VvSl.)  the  straw  at  one  stone,  and 
th«.  turnips  at  five  stone.-;  the  h:iy  at  one  stone  English,  and  the 
potatoes  at  S6  pound  per  cow  per  dny,  which  he  values  in  whole 
at  .7.  19s.  8d.  Rut  many  oiliers  do  not  give  their  cows  such 
l:ir'»o  quantities  ii  turni))  or  potatoes  as  he  nicnlions. 

Qjic.'^lion  V.  -  *  What  is  the  additio!:al  produce  per  cow  in  win- 
lei-  ? ' 

*  Tins  incjudi's  the  produce  b^>ih  in  summer  and  winter.  TLe  ob- 
ject of  the  query  was  to  ascertain  the  produce  from  grass  only  ;  and 
this  distinctly  n  w:is  dt^sired,  for  the  purpose  of  asccrt-iining  the  c6m- 
piT'itive  advantages  of  consuming  grass  by  dairy  cows,  or  by  fatten- 
:,ig  cattle. — Co»?. 
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An^iDcr. — Tlie  produce  of  a  dairy  <;ow,  during  the  winter  and 
ipring,  will  depend  much  on  the  time  she  drops  her  calF.  Dairy 
fanners  wish  their  cows  to  caUe  from  the  end  of  March  to  the 
middle  #f  May;  but  some  of  them  calve  at  other  periods.  If  a 
cow  calve  about  Martin  mas,  her  produce  in  winter  and  spring; 
will  be  more  than  during  the  summer  and  harvest ;  but  it'  bhe 
calve  in  May,  her  produce  in  winter  will  be  small^  and  tihe  will 
scarcely  give  any  thing  in  spring.  I  have  ratal  the  pnxlucu  of 
a  cow,  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  month  after  calving,  at  from 
three  to  four  pints  of  milk  per  day.  Some  will  give  a  pint  or 
two  per  day  during  the  tenth  month  after  calving. 

Qjwstion  VL — *  What  is  the  value  of  tlie  whole  produce  of  a 
cow  for  a  year  ? ' 

Ansiof}' — That  will  vary  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
she  is  fed — the  quantity  of  milk  she  yields — the  uses  to  which  it 
is  turned,  and  the  state  of  the  markets.  Taking  the  produce  c^ 
a  firat  rate  and  highly  finl  dairy  cow,  at  2000  IScots  pints ;  and 
supposing  it  is  sold  at  6d.  per  pint  ns  it  comes  from  the  cow, 
the  usual  price  in  Inrge  towns,  the  total  return  would  be  50/. 
If  every  55  pints  give  a  stone  of  cheese,  and  that  bring,  say  12s. 
per  stone,  the  v:due  of  the  produce  in  cheese  would  be  nearly 
*J1/.  iTs.,  to  which  30s.  or  40s.  may  be  added,  as  that  of  the 
calf  and  pork  raised  from  the  whey.  If  the  whole  milk  is  churn- 
ed, and  a  pound  of  butter  obtaineil  from  every  8  pints;  tliut,  at 
Is.  8d.  per  pound,  and  die  sour  miJk  at  id.  per  pint,  amounts  to 
29/.  :5s.  4d.  Milk  is  bought  by  one  farmer  from  another,  witli- 
i\\  ten  miles  or  so  of  Glasgow,  at  34-d.,  and  sometimes  at  ul. 
})er  pint,  to  be  churneil,  and  the  sour  milk  and  butter  sold  in 
GUisgow.  At  that  rate,  2000  pints  will  give  33/.  (is.  Sd.  Milk 
will  bring  more  than  4d.  per  pint,  when  used  in  feeding  veal  la 
either  winter  or  spring.  It  will  be  attended  to,  that  these  arc 
given  as  the  greatest  returns  in  milk;  that  the  milk  is  understood 
to  be  of  gixxl  quality,  and  that  it  is  rated  at  the  highest  prices. 
These  ore  no  more,  however,  tluui  have  been  realized  in  many 
instances.     Where  tlic  cows  yield  a  smaller  quantity— where  tlie 

3uality  is  inferior— or  the  prices  are  lower,  a  corresponding  de- 
uction  fulls  to  be  made.  ^ 

♦  The  object  of  this  query,  was  to  ascertain,  not  ilie  value  of  tlie 
produce  of  a  single  cow,  but  the  average  produce  per  cow  of  .i  well 
managed  dairy.  The  best  dairies  of  Edinburgh  and  Gl  isgow  d*^  not 
average  more  than  from  5  to  7  pints  per  day  through  the  year  for 
each  cow,  though  the  best  milkers  are  purchased  every  year ;  and 
they  are  fed  at  three  times  the  expense  that  has  been  stared.  As  they 
are  not  allowed  to  bring  calves,  but  are  sold  fat,  tliey  are  not  dry  for 
two  months,  or  more,  every  year,  as  is  the  case  with  cows  kept  in  the 
country.-*- C'(;;|. 
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QuUton  VII.—'  What  n  the  »aluc  of  llw  food  ? ' 

yfjuU'iT'.— On  thii  sutg«ct,  I  shull  uiriijii  refer  t»  thetl 
of  Mr  Jhium  RhJmou,  in  ymir  LII.  No.  p.  480. 

ir  1  were  lo  off<>r  remarks  on  Mr  RiilBton's  calculaliaai^  I 
jVWild  say  that  I  lliuik  he  linn  ovirrrixccl  the  ^tiaiitilj-  uF  tuiup 
sn<l  potatoes,  o*  few  dairy  ct>wit  g«t  ^o  lurK*  *up])li««  uf  thoct 
but  tiic  pxpa  me  of  inaiiflgctncMl,  riaki  &c.  Mems  to  nie  (o  1k 
utxicrnWocl.  Whi-ii  Ur*  pricet  of  ihe  winter  proviHOi»«rv  ukm 
at  ^ha  current  ratts,  1  tliink  '^/.  or  to,  as  lh«  t^uw  of  the  (tun|i 
foils  to  be  Htlilcd  to  tlie  protture. 

Qrjr.>/iV;nj  VMI,  IX,  X.  iiud  XI — riyard  tb?  compontiye  ad* 
vftiUaae  of  soiling  mid  tmlitig  caulc  on  pnriurr.  To  dme, 
I  would  _.^ 

Answer. •^TiiOMf^  there  U  ecrtainly  n  prwil  mnng  of  food 
^oil  iuaeafi*  ot  tluitp,  t>y  finilrn^'n'nws.ltnK  itsiry  cnwa,  sb  ««1 
fl»  hovMR,  on  cut  Ki'^S^i  )■■  their  Rlaik;  und  thtiufrb  (be  oovNi 
when  «o  fed  on  l&res,  ctnver,  &c.  will  yiflil  «a  inuci)  milk  » 
when  they  nrc  supplied  witli  obiindnnce  of  good  paiiiurvi  yet  I 
tlijak  tiic  health  and  vjfji  ur  of  ilie  cowf  would  Ijf  pmoiotcd, 
itnd  their  roturng  increased,  by  Iwiiig  injiplied  with,  tpy  or>^- 
tliird)  OF  onp-tbiirili  of  ilieir  food,  in  pRf>iiire,  and  the  reitt  is 
ffao  hyre.  The  iiufintirv  of  liitui  that  would  ttippty  »  cow  in 
greeii  Ciod  uied  iii  »otliiig,  fnaM  depctnt)  on  the  qiioltty  of  ihc 
Miil,  'HTid  other  cjreiinifitaner't.  Ail  ihu  Heeitik  li>  me  ntccuery 
is  to  fclttte,  (hat  I  conceive  the  laiid  tliat  wouid  teed  dirc«  eovra 
}n  pa-;ure,  will  fecfl  five  that  are  soile*).  lliere  are  raal  m*gea 
■of  pasture  of  iiti  iiderior  or  iiiediufn  cjiiidity,  ibuX  Kill  support  a 
dtiiry  fttocic,  but  ift  not  fit  to  be  eut  fur  w>ilii)g.  Hut  wherever 
the  nerbiige  f^owi;  so  luxuriant  as  to  niaet  the  oej'the,  by  fjir  the 
f;reateGt  piirt  ou^^lit  to  be  ef^U'd,  either  tor  hon;cb  or  a  dairy 
ftock. 

Quftiion  XII.—'  What  luiiU  and  pailureii  ore  the  lM»t  ndapted 

(i>r  milk,  {or  butt«r,  and  for  cttet«e,  ye^iectiwJy  ?  * 
Afswer. — The  wJU  that  yifid  ilia  largctt  (guaDtity  of  ffran  of 
fk  iiivdium  cju'dity,  are  theitw^st  pr(>pDrrorN  duiryMoek.  Dniry 
fow*  are  foiidei'  of  a  full  bite  than  apy  Miperior  rirlmcai  in  the 
qiiulity  of  the  herl):i}re.  New  punture,  and  the  artiticinl  fir^MH 
yield  most  milk  ;  that  which  is  ohi  ^vr*  the  ert^test  cjuaiitity  of 
pTittcr,  from  the  same  <jii;tiilily  of  naJk.  ftJooj-Kh  ond  wild 
grotiucl  yields  the  best  buiter  j  but  the  least  cliecae.  Tlie  milk 
of  some  cows  }icld  &  larger  portion  of  butter,  amJ  that  nfolherai 
more  chcct^e.  'I'Ik*  milk  of  nit  coUm  yiel<l«  tho  ridxjKi,  andgc- 
nernily  the  greul«*(  (juundty  uf  buuei",  ii>  Huiimir  i  and  moat 
^(wtK  it)  harrpsl,  in  proportion  to  the  milk  given, 
^„^((if*(iow  3f^n.~*  Wlieihfa;  it  skiip-iniJk  cheese  and  button 
or  Bw«;frm)Ik.chce*e,  most  profitable  r" 
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Arufwerj^i  is  of  po  little  consequence  which  course  be  fbl* 
lowed,  that  many  who  have  tried  both,  are  yet  unable  to  saj 
which  is  the  most  profitable.  When  the  sweet-milk  cheese  was 
first  introduced,  it  sold  high  compared  with  the  other,  and  that 
was  preferred  by  those  who  coulu  make  that  species  of  cheese. 
But  of  late,  butter  and  common  cheese  have  risen  so  much  in 
price,  that  many  have  returned  to  that  species  of  manufacture, 
when  these  come  to  be  overstocked,  more  sweet-milk  cheese 
will  be  made.    These  things  always  find  their  own  level  I  am,  &c. 

Strathaven^  S7M  Sept.  1»13.  Will.  Aitun. 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Oh  the  Agriculture  of  Devonshire. 
Silt, 

I  SEND  you  a  short  account  of  the  course  of  crops,  and  mod^ 
of  agriculture,  and  some  description  of  the  ci)uiity  of  Devon^ 
if  the  same  be  worth  a  place  in  your  useful  publication. 

The  Ikce  of  the  country  is  generally  hilly — the  roads  narrow 
and  bad — the  soil  mostly  of  a  red  colour  -  the  deeper  the  red 
the  better  the  land.  1  here  is  a  great  deal  of  rich  land  in  the 
county ;  but  it  ib  generally  unfavourable  to  the  pur))ose8  of  agri- 
culture, front  the  fields  being  so  steep  as  scarcely  to  admit  a 
wheeled  carriage  upon  them  ;  and  the  old  cu:»tom  yet  prevails, 
in  many  places,  of  carrying  out  their  dung  on  horses'  backs  ia 
panniers,  and  bringing  back  the  hay  and  corn  in  trusses  tied 
with  ropes.  Their  method  of  fencing  is  also  very  disgusting  t6 
the  eye  of  a  stranger  ;  they  arc  banks  of  ^arth,  raised  pyramid 
dally,  beginning  at  six  feet,  and  some  as  much  as  nine  feet^ 
at  the  base,  and  raised  to  five  feet  in  height,  and  two  feet  broad 
at  the  top  ;  and  at  the  top  they  plant  wood,  which  is  cut  eve- 
ry seven  years  for  fuel,  as  there  is  none  but  sea- coal  in  De» 
vonshire.  The  climate  is  so  mild,  that  myrtles,  and  other  ten* 
der  shnibs  will  bear  the  winters  in  the  gardens ;  and  there  are 
Bome  near  the  sea-  coast  from  six  to  eight  ieet  high.  The  Ak)e 
that  flowers  once  in  a  century,  is  at  present  growmg  in  a  gentle- 
man's garden,  unsheltered  by  any  covering,  at  the  mouth  of 
Salcomb  harbour.  The  great  length  of  sea-coast  is  also  an  ad^, 
vantage,  affording  an  easy  conveyance  for  the  produce  of  the 
land,  and  yielding  manure  in  sea^weed  and  sea»sand,  the  ibrm^ 
of  which  is  an  excellent  dressing.  There  is  also  plenty  of  lime» 
of  jgooA  quality,  found  in  Di*viinshire :  But  we  must  acknow^ 
ledge  that  we  are  much  behind  the  north  in  agricultural  impruve- 
fnents ;  and  it  is  partly  for  want  ot*  more  encouragement  on  the 
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part  of  the  Lmdlonls.  The  farms  arc  often  let  by  public  auo 
tioDy  when  the  highest  bidder  is  declared  the  tenant,  (for  it  sel- 
dom happens  that  private  offers  of  taking  are  made  to  the  old 
tenant) ;  the  covenants  are  made  at  thi*  time  of  the  letting  which 
are  often  cramping  when  a  tenant  would  improve :  Indeied  it  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  be  otherwise,  when  so  many  attorneys  an 
Isuid  agents ;  men,  who,  from  their  profession,  cannot  possiblj 
be  so  well  acquainted  with  agriculture,  and  the  necessary  imr 
provements  thereof. 

The  course  of  crops  are, — 1.  Wheat,  with  a  dressing  of  Inne 
or  sea-sand ;  2,  Barley  5  fi.  Barley,  with  a  dressing  of  lime  or 
dung;  and  then  Clover  and  Rye-gra^s,  which  lies  three  vtars $ 
one  of  .which  it  is  mown,  and  the  others  pastured ;  and  some 
farmers  give  a  dressing  of  dung  on  tlie  grass.  Tlie  land  is  g^ 
nerally  broke  from  the  grass  about  midsummer  for  Wheat,  and 
is  ploughed  in  single  iurrows  of  2-^  inches  deep,  so  as  just  to  cut 
the  sward ;  it  is  then  cross  ploughed,  about  the  same  deptii ; 
after  which  it  is  worked  by  drag  roller  and  harrows,  so  as  to 
clear  out  the  grass  roots,  which  are  then  raked  into  hecq^s  and 
burnt;  the  dressing,  if  lime,  is  12  hogsheads  per  acre,  or  sea- 
sand,  or  sea- weed,  acconling  to  the  diilerent  leases.  The  land 
is  plouglic'd  only  once  more,  and  ihat  for  seed.  The  usual  time 
of  sowing  is  from  the  latter  end  of  October  until  Christmas ; 
in  situations  near  the  sea,  it  has  been  found  not  to  answer  well, 
sowing  much  before  Cliristmas.  The  quantity  of  seed  per  acre 
is  froni  2  bushels  to  2^.  The  l^arloy  crop  has  two  ploughings  j 
the  quant  iiy  of  seed  is  4  bnslioJs ;  and  when  a  second  crop  ol 
barley  in  tiic  same  course  is  allowed,  there  is  a  further  dressing 
required  generally.  Mofit  farmers  are  bound  to  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  sea  siuid  and  linio  by  their  le.ises  per  acre,  over  and  above 
tiiC  niiiiiure  isrising  from  the  farm  courts.  The  above  is  the  ge- 
neral course  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  county,  but  in  higher  si- 
lualioup,  oais  are  sown  in^tcad  of  b.irley  ;  and  some  take  a  crop 
of  broad-cast  turnips  before  wheat,  without  any  dressing,  and  nc 
inore  ploughings  than  for  the  wheat.  The  orchards  form  an  ar- 
ticle of  coTi.sidcriiliJc  |>rolil  to  the  farmer  in  good  bearing  years; 
2ind  the  cider  made  in  the  southern  part  is  as  good  as  any  in 
England.  This  county  has  little  tythe-free  land  in  it ;  and* the 
clergy  arc  not  behind  thobc  of  other  counties  in  demanding  a 
high  payment  for  their  dues.  The  general  rule  is  to  make  a  rate 
per  pound  rent^  and  add  to  it  the  supposeil  king's  and  parochial 
taxes,  which  in  the  end  amount  to  a  rouiid  sum.  There  arc  sel- 
<Iom  any  tyihcs  taken  in  kind.  Every  rise  of  rent  furnishes  a 
)irje  of  tytho  ibr  the  clergy ;  for  they  always  take  care  to  know 
Llie  advanced  rent.         1  am,  &c. 

On^riJuic,    Or/.  WAX  A. 
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TO  THB  CONDUCTOR  OF  TIIE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE* 

On  the  Planting  of  Potatoes* 
Sir, 

If  jou  can  Fparc  an  unoccupied  comer  of  your  useful 
Work,  I  trust  what  I  am  i\ho\\\  lo  say  may  be  serviceable  to 
some  gardeners  like  myself,  wlio  cultivate  grounds  thought  too 
rich  for  potatoes. 

Having  often  planted  potatoes  in  my  garden,  the  plants  rua 
so  much  to  haulm,  and  grow  so  close,  that  usually  I  had  no 
crop  worth  taking  up.  It  consisted  of  clusters  ot  very  small 
potatoes.  Wherefore,  during  these  two  years  past,  I  have  tried 
the  American  way  of  planting  potatoes,  by  putting  into  the 
ground,  in  the  end  of  April,  middle-sized  potatoes  uncut,  placed 
at  the  distance  of  two  feet  every  way  from  each  other ;  and  thus 
I  have  raised  great  crops  of  very  large  potatoes,  without  any 
manure. 

Furthermore,  having  last  8pi*ing  obtained  a  piece  of  a  very 
large  potato  of  the  sort  called  poUfnous^  I  wisheil  to  increase 
the  produce  of  it  for  seed,  and  therefore  cut  it  into  as  many 
parts  OS  it  had  eyes,  (and  it  had  an  eye  in  a  hollow  part  in  the 
aeart  of  it,  which  I  thought  curious) ;  and  I  placed  the  sets, 
eight  in  number,  at  the  before  mentioned  5:;reat  distance  of  two 
feet,  or  rather  more,  every  way  from  eacli  other.  1  took  up 
the  produce  a  few  days  since,  consisting  mostly  of  large  pota* 
toes;  and,  having  measured  diem,  they  filled  six  llppies  Lin* 
lithgow  barley  measure,  or  above  :S0  lib.  avoirdupois  weight. 

nth  October^  181:5.  A  Gardenkr. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINi:. 

Experiments  in  crossing  the  Ijothian  CctjDS  'xith  an  Argi/leshire 
Bull ;  and  in  Rearing  Calves  v:ith  Oil-cake^  as  a  Substitute Jor 
Milk. 

Sir, 

Thoi'gh  my  experience  in  brcetHner  cattle  has  been  xip- 
on  a  very  limited  scale,  and  does  not  eniil')le  me  to  speak  deci- 
sively of  the  comparative  value  of  difierent  breeds  and  crosses, 
yet,  agreeable  to  your  desire,  you  are  welcome  to  make  what 
use  you  may  think  proper  of  the  following  details,  the  substance 
of  which  has  been  already  communicated  to  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
Baronet.     With  regard  to  my  method  of  roaring  calves  oa  oU- 
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llV  OntmSHgOillte'i  «il?' 

cake,  I  atMj  vniture  to  speak  more  ppfiitiTely.  t  h 
nut  vaiy  a  blteu|),  but  a  very  heakhy  aiul  Jintrili*«i| 
tcilk. 

'I'hcrc  an  stxuit  IiAt  ncras  of  Tery  inrerior  Innd  < 
nhich,  nK  my  Ii-uac  wiu  ii^ur  a  clitsi',  I  wiu  oUigM 
KnuK  liu-  f<»ir  y^an.  An  it  wat  utterly  unfit  Ibc  tati 
•nJiM  to  r<?ar  ytiuitg  cUtle  on  it,  anil,  of  course) 
wliai  ik-Gcriptiim  ul  »tock  would  br  mo*t  »uitabl«  I 
tiiiii.  BcnidM  Ihi.  lami,  vi^ry  tittle  of  lite  rn,l  of, 
CMlruiuttii  tur  |rrowi[iu  turoip,  I  dtUrnuned  to  t(] 
iwixt  the  WcH  H  iMliIuDiior,  nml  titc  conitnon  mmt 
triol.  Muvin^  |iriu'urvtl  H  bull  oi  tbr  bcfl  dc^ivritilij 
Jhuryoaradgu,  he  waa  |)ullo  two  cows,  the  oitty  i 
•dvanrtd  tiioe  of  tiw  season  not  in  ca\£.  The  n 
two  ([ury  nii«t.-x,  one  tlropt  akxnit  llw  midille  uT' 
wiukiutr,  aiMl  iJte  other  inimtdiuU^y  ■before  th«  hi 
^'farie  had  bolh  calvea  by  the  time  they  were  two  ya 
a*  that  was  at  lcu»t  a  ycur  too  curly,  ond  as  ihvy  dc 
to  br  ((out)  niilkirrH,  ilii^y  w«rv  vvry  Miuti  idiontil  ^ 
ibr  eXfiectaUoJi  of  tavouiing  ihdr  after  growlJi.  L 
bj  ihc  time  they  w«rc  ilucu  yctn  old,  each  of  tlia 
■  Miotlicr  c«ll ;  l>ut  one  of  lliem  huTi!!^  unJurtiina 
Biilk  in  ona  of  Ikt  leats,  hIw  mus  all^rwctl  imtncdiatri 
or  yell,  a*  we  ctdi  ii  here,  in  miieetaiion  thai  ithc  1 
teiivtl  off  the  BTiiit  i  and  I  aoi  n^py  to  we  that  I 
tiuiiA  «itl  net  be  diMip|ioiDted  ;  £)r  as  I  hoped,  by  I 
]Rt  KMnctiiing  u(  liie  sum?  of  th^  iiKAher,  witJi  tU 
tsttcn  of  UiL'  rijal  AriEylc-Jiira  breed,  «o  tl:i«  ouw 
lia«  )iiipTti«e(]  tioiazin^iy,  being  now  very  &t,  nUi 
•viiy  in<Itfrcrcnl  p;i*turc  lor  a  good  pan  of  the  sill 
othsr  young  cow  i«  a  ino«t  Uauiifnl  unlmal,  »Iiort-li 
cnr(^'ll^<:,  gives  pltiity  of  milk  ot  tiie  ncliot  qvalit 
grniic  ill  disposition  as  c  uld  be  deaired.  In  s]>rin| 
aix  c^voe  of  the  croM  breed,  which,  after  being  w 
teM  ba  lii«  Li^jri<i|-  pmtturc  noticed  above:  during  I 
■winter,  viz.  Ibll-lSli;,  they  Iwd  turnii»,  sufficient 
in  an  iDipruvJiig  t>tflte-  The  following  Hummer, 
were  sent  ugntii  to  the  poor  puxtnrc ;  but  ha  they  ( 
cvUiiit  CoiHliiioD,  the  one  lialf  uf  the  sn>aU  tot, 
quvyii,  ^t  lull  turnipb  la»t  wiiiltT,  wbt^n,  bv  titu  (tr 
only  two  ift-arf  oUl,  they  vm^re  ^nejal,  and  sccokI 
the  NorUflicrwick  buttber,  a  uuui  wdl  kiiowa  itr 
t)uurhood  tor  always  Imviii^  only  ilie  bewt  uf  beef. 
the  tame  lot  sol  u  lew  tuniifi*  lam  winter,  and  tav 
Jf>r  the  kboiubleg.     In  tpriag  Itjl2,  I  bad  aovoa  « 
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cross,  which  were  treated  exactly  as  the  abovci  so  fiur  as 
lave  come ;  and  perhaps  there  is  not  a  lot  of  the  saine 
er  in  the  neighbourhood,  superior  to  these  in  beauty  and 
tion.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  are  equal  in  size 
»  Berwickbiiirc  breed ;  but  I  am  pretty  confident  that  the 
breeds  will  get  into  good  condition,  where  the  Berwick* 
or  other  larger  kinds  would  be  half-starved  ;  and  that  up* 
ferior  pastures^  they  will  leave  a  far  greater  profit  to  the 
er,  at  lesat  such  has  been  decidedly  the  cose  with  me. 
[las  often  been  urged  against  the  Highland  breed  of  cattte* 
11  as  against  the  halt-breeds,  that  from  their  fierce  and  wild 
sitions,  they  are  ill  qualified  for  feeding  in  the  straw-yards* 
bviate  that  objection,  which  in  some  degree  I  believe  to  be 
bunded,  I  made  it  a  particular  rule  to  tie  or  bind  the 
i  to  the  stake  in  the  house  during  the  first  winter,  allowing 
to  get  out  into  the  straw-yard  during  the  day ;  by  which 
s  everv  one  of  them  became  as  gentle  and  quiet  as  ooiikl 
shed  for. 

hall  now  state  the  way  in  which  I  rear  ray  calves,  before 
are  fit  to  live  upon  grass/  A  quantity  of  oil-cake  (depend- 
pon  the  number  of  calves)  is  broken  mto  small  pieces,  and 
^n  into  a  tub,  upon  which  boiling  water  is  poured,  (also 
ding  to  the  quantity  required).  The  whole  is  then  well 
d  with  a  stick ;  ana,  when  the  liquor  is  sufficiently  cooi- 
the  hand  may  be  used  to  squeeze  the  cake,  the  object 
r,  to  dissolve  as  nmch  of  the  cake  as  the  water  will 
in  solution  ;  and  this  liquor  we  call  oil- cake  tea.  When 
;reater  number  of  the  calves  I  have  reared  were  about  a 
(dd,  a  small  quantity  of  the  above  tea  was  added  to  their 
:  In  the  course  of  ten  days  or  so,  by  gradually  lesseninff  the 
tity  of  milk,  and  increasing  the  tea,  they  came  to  have 
ing  but  the  tea,  of  which  they  were  exceedingly  fond ;  and^ 

froof  of  its  being  very  palateable,  although  every  calf  al-* 
to  above  was  fed  with  it,  not  one  of  them  upon  any  oo- 
n  ever  refused  it  And  as  a  positive  proof  of  its  wholesome 
re,  and  nutrhious  quality,  I  never  nad  a  calf  that  died  in 
ife,  but  the  whole  throve  to  my  utmost  satisihction.  '^Tlie 
>s  were,  in  general,  allowed  as  much  of  the  liquor,  when 
-warm,  as  they  could  take,  which,  the  snme  as  wiili  milk, 
nds  upon  the  age,  size,  or  constitution  of  the  animal.  In 
ral,  they  were  woaned  when  about  three  months  old ;  by 
h  time  they  would  lick  up  nny  crumbs  of  the  cake  that  hap- 
d  to  be  in  the  bottom  of  their  dish  with  great  avidity. 
<^ith  the  excepticm  of  new  milk,  oil-cake  tea  is  certainly 
ir  the  best  food  that  is  ever  u<ed  in  the  rearing  of  calves  ; 
vat  as  far  as  I  am  acqu?.iiitcd  with  the  subject.    JtoraU 
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though  I  have'  seen  hny  tea,  linseed  tea,  &c.  applied  to  that 

{mrpose,  yet,  from  t)ie  /;rent  uncertainty  o\  the  quality  of  the 
iqiior  so  prepared,  it  ap))ears  to  nie  these  ean  never  be  put  in 
comparison  with  the  former,  which  can  readily  be  prepared  bf 
any  servant  upon  the  farm  ;  the  only  care  necessary  being  to 
have  always  plenty  of  broken  cake  in  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  the 
vhole  well  stirred,  and  im  more  of  the  cnke  taken  out  than 
what  the  water  holds  in  solution,  llie  cheapness  of  the  article 
is  also  a  fvreat  rcc()ninicndatii>n  to  it,  as  one  hundred  weight  is 
fully  sufficient  to  rrar  three  calves,  which  at  10s.  or  even  158. 
per  c^'X.^  is  only  five  shillipgs  Sterling  a  head.  I  know  thai 
none  of  my  stock  cost  ir.e  more;  but,  although  it  had  been 
double,  still  it  is  very  trifling,  in  comparison  to  rearing  them 
with  new  milk. 

Ea^t  Lothian^  SqUcmlcr  1813.  H.  F. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  iJic  Cidtivation  of  Fmit-Trces  in  Scotland. 
Sir, 

I  HAVE  several  times  been  extremely  \^ell  pleased  by  seeing 
the  notice  you  havc»  taken  of  my  communicatiims  in  your  valua^ 
ble  Magazine.  At  present,  I  mean  to  tr  luble  you  with  the  re- 
sult of  some  little  experience  I  have  had  for  twelve  years  past  in 
the  culture  of  fruit-trees,  a  subject  which  your  publication  has 
verj'  seldom  touclicd  upon.  'I'hc  bad  cha meter  which  varioui 
writers  have  given  of  tlje  climate  of  Scotland,  I  own,  createil  a 
sensation  very  difiicult  to  remove,  i\hcn  I  commenced  my  gar- 
den. We  have  btvn  repeatedly  told,  and  it  has  almost  without 
opposition  been  assented  tis  that,  in  Scotland,  a  few  of  the  smal- 
ler fruits,  huch  as  gooseberries,  &c.  may  indeed  be  expected  to 
come  to  perfecli:)!!, — n:iy,  even  hoine  kinds  of  apples  and  i)ears; 
but  that  this  is  the  7/r  flus  idlra  of  success  to  be  expecteti  from 
our  climate.  This  (»})iiuon  has  hiul  the  sanction  of  Dr.Tohnson*s 
name,  and  even  that  of  tiie  best  conducted  critical  review  which 
this  or  anv  other  CiUintry  can  boast  of.  I  with  reijret  observed, 
that  it  was  as-scnltd  *  that  Knglniul  might  be  siiid  to  prtxiuce 
grapes,  just  in  the  same  way  thra  Jji'otlano  might  be  said  to  pro- 
duce apples. '  Tliis  i>  tii:»  substance  of  the  sentence,  though 
perhaps  not  liie  precise  \»or(ls.  I'his  apparent  consent  of  tlic 
Scotch,  to  the  btliif,  cm*  t:)  the  assertion,  that  the  cliniato  of  the 
country  is  extrenu  iy  unprepitious  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  is 
so  nmrh  ihf  ijipre  extraordinary,  becautie  we  are  universally 
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red  to  be  not  only  extremely  fond  of  our  country,  but  like- 
very  jealous  of  any  aspersion  being  cast  upon  it ;  and  be> 
e  wc  may  be  cflsily  taken  for  comf)etent  judges,  from  tlie 
extensive  improvements  carried  on  in  every  bninch  of  agri- 
ire,  and  even  horticulture,  in  Scotland,  and  by  Scotchmen 
Ingland  and  elsewhere.  Another  circumstance  renders  this 
somewhat  distressing,  which  is,  that  however  much  the  ex- 
ins  of  men  may  improve  soil,  we  can  hanily  expect  that 
h,  if  any  thing,  can  be  effected  to  make  a  bad  climate  good; 
;h  made  some  great  agriculturi^^t  once  exclaim,  '  Give  me 
ate,  and  I'll  answer  for  it,  that  Til  make  soil. '  Indeed,  ex- 
from  the  shelter  derived  from  planting,  I  see  no  way  of 
roving  a  bad  climate  in  this  part  of  the  work!.  It  is  there- 
highly  proper  that  some  person  shauki  vindicate  the  cli- 
;  of  Scotland  from  tlie  eiToneous  opinions  entertained  of  it 
lur  Southern  neighbours,  as  well  us  by  some  (if  not  many) 
ng  ourselves ;  and  perhaps  it  will  be  at  last  allowed,  that  the 
'acted  and  impoverished  state  of  the  country  for  two  han- 
I  years  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a  great 
e  of  the  decline  of  tlic  cultivation  of  fruit-trees,  as  well  as 
lany  other  arts,  in  Scotland.  Before  that  period,  both  the 
jity  and  the  clergy  seem  to  have  been  great  and  very  judi- 
s  horticulturists,  as  is  evinced  by  tlie  i*emains  of  their  gar- 
I,  and  particularly  by  the  careful  preparation  of  the  ground, 
laggin^r  or  paving,  and  forcing  warm,  dry  subsoils  under  the 
if  which  is  of  as  much  effect  as  a  warm  atmosphere  in  ripen- 
fruit ;  Dot  to  mention  the  wise  selection  of  such  kinds  of 
3  as  answered  best  with  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  country-^— 
ly  of  which  are  still  held  in  high  repute ;  and  the  excellent 
ce  of  situations  most  conducive  to  success  in  rearing  fruit- 
»,  and  ripening  the  produce. 

sliall  conclude,  widiout  any  more  argument,  by  stating  the 
Is  of  wall-fruit  which  have,  for  six  yeai^s  past,  yielded  well, 
ripened  perfectly  with  me,  taking  the  names  from  the  list 
ifeiisrs  Whitby  and  Brames,  late  of  Old  Brampton,  near 
idon,  now  of  Fulhum,  who  iiirnished  the  trec$,  viz.  On  a 
h  wall — the  Harrington,*  Royal  George,  Royal  Kensington, 
guard.  Noblesse,  Avinthroidos,  and  Millet  Migiion  peaches. 
I  early  Anne  peach  ripened  likewise ;  but  it  is  a  poor  fruit. 

Seven  years  after  planting,  I  hud  about  40  dozen  ripe  peaches 
I  each  of  two  trees  of  this  kind.  I  saw  far  inferior  fruit,  Septem- 
[SV2j  selling  in  Covcnt  Garden  market,  at  Is.  nnd  Is.  6cl.  each, 
juicy  clinkstone  kinds  of  peaclics  (of  whidi  this  is  one)  ar^r 
;  the  mealy  ones  arc  of  no  value. 
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und  therefore  I  threw  it  out ;  and  the  Fcton  de  Vefiua,  thomb 
it  bore  kir^  boaulilul  fruit,  did  not  ripen.  The  only  kind  of 
apricot  I  planted  was  the  Moor  Park,  which  lieam  largely,  and 
ripens  perfectly:  Though,  I  believe,  it  is  among  the  latest  of  the 
apricotH,  this  year  it  ripened  fruit  l.-^th  August. 

All  the  kinds  of  nectarines  I  planted,  were  sent  by  Meam 
Whitby  8t  Brame^:,  and  they  likewise  have  yielded  well,  and 
ripened  most  perfectly,  large  fine  flavoured  and  beautiful  frait. 
Nonpareil  golden  pippin,  Ribstone  pippin,  Lethinton  jpippiii, 
and  Golden  rennets,  have  constantly  ripened  remarkably  ]ai|M 
line  fruit  on  a  south  wall.  1  have  found  no  pears  *  answer  u 
bearing,  and  ripe  ning,  and  quality,  equal  with  the  Jargoiiel  ftr 
summer  use,  and  autumn  Bergamot  for  winter  use.  Nor  have 
I  tried  any  plumsi,  except  the  Green  Gi^ge :  Those  pears  and 
plums  ripen  well  upon  eastern  and  western  exposures.  The 
cherries  I  have  found  the  most  advantageous,  are  the  faqp 
White-heart,  Fraser's  tartarian,  Ronald's  cherry,  Adam's  crowBt 
Mayduke,  and  Gruphion  ;  they  riiien  on  any  exposure,  thou^ 
not  so  well  perhap  on  a  north  wall.  The  apples  I  have  found 
to  answer  be^t  as  standards  or  espaliers,  are  the  Crofton,  Le- 
thinton, Oslin,  Hawthornden,  Summer  Strawberry,  Cats-head| 
Red  and  White  Calville,  Corpandu,  Matchless  Pearmain,  Roy- 
al Pearmain,  Summer  Noi^trcttk,  Flolland  pippin,  Russel's  lea- 
thercoat,  Janet  Sinclair,  but  abfve  all  Wheeler's  russet,  which 
though  n(»t  a  great  bearer,  will  probably  be  found  the  best 
winter  eating  a{)p1e  of  all.  A  great  many  other  kinds  have  an- 
swered equally  well,  f  Those  who  are  very  fond  of  gooseberries, 
will  i>erhaps  find  the  old  Scotch  sorts,  such  as  the  small  hairy 
deep  red,  the  small  green,  and  small  smooth  yellow,  far  pre- 
ferable in  point  of  flavour  to  the  new  large  kmds,  which  are 
often  totally  insipid,  and  the  introduction  of  which  I  think  &r 
from  an  improvement. 

I  have  furnished  these  remarks,  partly  because  a  climate  which 
can  bring  such  fruits  as  I  have  stated  to  perfection,  cannot  \it 
esteemed  ungenial;  and  perhaps  persons  planting  gardens  may 

*  I  have  had  many  othur  kinds,  such  as  the  pear  D'Auch,  the 
Virgaleuse,  the  Gansel,  and  Summer  Borgamots,  Cresaane,  Chau- 
mentille,  several  Beuves,  the  Colinar,  Wilding  of  Cassoy,  Bonchre- 
tien,  (which  bear  well,  and  will  do  for  baking),  &c. ;  but  I  had  oo 
satisfaction  from  them,  cither  on  a  wall,  or  as  espaHcrv.  I  mean  to 
try  the  Doyen,  or  Dean's  pear,  as  I  have  read  a  great  character  of 
it  in  some  late  publications. 

f  The  above  fruits,  and  otlicrs,  have  long  been  cultivated  wfth 
success  in  the  Culloden  gfirdens  at  Dochfour  and  Drakie,  the  pea- 
perty  of  Lachlan  Macintosh  tf  Kaigmore,  all  in  one  parish. 
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avoid  disappointment  in  adverting  to  the  selection  of- fruit  trees, 
as  several  circumstances  are  to  Ik:  considered ;  particular!}',  as 
to  what  kinds  arc  best  to  the  taste ;  what  kinds  will  ripen  their 
fruit  or  not  $  and  what  sorts  will  bear  fruit  in  sufTicient  quantity 
to  answer  expectation.  I  am,  Sir,  Your  Constant  Reader, 
hvcnicss's/iire,  St/i  Scj)L  1813.  D. 


FOR  THE  farmer's  MAGAZINE. 

Method  qf  Attractijig  Rats  and  Alice ^  and  taking  them  alivei 

Mr  Broad,  a  farmer  at  Thruxton  in  Ilcrefordshire,  has  at 
last  published  his  method  of  destroyiu^r  rats  and  mice ;  and  a!4 
we  understand  that  lie  has  received  a  public  reward  for  the  A\k^ 
cover}s  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  that  tlie  means  he  has 
adopted  are  effectual.  We  therefore  propose  giving  an  abstract 
of  the  plan  he  has  recommended,  as  any  mode  of  destroying 
such  pernicious  vermin  cannot  be  too  jrenorallj  made  known. 

Itc  first  object  to  be  attended  to  is  the  trap,  which  differs 
but  little  from  the  common  box-trap.  The  size  most  approved 
of  bv  Mr  Broad  is  two  fwt  long,  eight  inches  wide,  and  nind 
inches  deep,  inside  measure.  If  it  bo  cither  longer  or  more 
harrow,  the  rats  will  not  enter  it  so  freely ;  and  if  it  be  shorter, 
the  danger  of  their  escape  after  having  entered,  and  of  beingf 
struck  by  the  falling^  doors,  may  be  increased.  In  each  door 
there  is  a  grate,  made  of  iron  wire ;  for  the  old  rats  would  soon 
destroy  either  brass  or  copper.  This  grate  should  be  4  inches 
wide ;  it  is  intended  to  attract  the  rats  when  taken  to  the  light, 
and  to  prevent  their  injuring  other  parts  of  the  trap  with  their 
teeth.  The  bridge  upon  which  the  rats  tread,  to  occasion  the 
falling  of  the  doors,  should  be  made  of  tin,  or  very  thin  iron 
plate,  abo^t  6  inches  wide,  and  4-  broad,  so  as  to  extend  nearly 
across  the  inside  of  the  trap.  And  the  neck  of  the  bridge  should 
be  made  of  a  light  slender  bar  of  iron,  about  two  and  a  half 
inches  long,  so  as  to  extend  about  two-thirds  of  an  inch  beyond 
the  external  surface  of  the  side  of  the  trap,  for  the  purpose  oF 
setting  it.  A  thin  plate  of  iron  or  tin  should  be  nailed  up- 
on the  inside  of  the  apei*ture  through  whieli  the  neck  of  the 
bridge  passes,  otlicrwise  the  rats  will  soon  spoil  the  trap,  by  en- 
larging that  {passage.  The  end  of  the  bridge  opposite  to  the 
neck  must  be  suspended  ;ibout  half  an  inch  Irom  tlic  bottom  or 
floor  of  tlic  tra]),  by  a  single  loop  of  iron  wire  attached  to  u 
hook  fixed  in  the  side  of  tiic  trap  ;  by  which  means  the  bridge^ 
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bring  Mvy  loosrfy  i>iispen(1ed,  will  more  with  tlie  slifftitert  piw- 
mre  npnn  either  side  of  it,  nnd  the  tm])  will  be  ma^i;  to  stnU 
by  itit'  w«){lil  of  H  •mall  ntoiiac. 

The  trap  »hould  be  made  of  dm,  birch,  or  poplar  boarA, 
which  &r«  without  scctit.  Tlic  wood  should  beniTll  Rcuaood^ 
otliprwifw  the  Ixinrtis  will  Iw  »iihjcct  lo  warp,  aii<l  ihr  duonti  ia 
COn!»«]uenre,  will  not  full  perlecily. 

As  soon  as  the  traps  are  pj-cpared,  the  moiit  proper  and  eOH- 
Tsniciit  plflCR  tur  wtting  thcni  iiiu«t  be  -Kou^hl.  Tlicn  att 
cither  elinte  li>  their  holra,  where  ev«ry  uninifll  is  Iss  itmii),  or 
where  Hicy  are  knowa  to  cnnie  regularly  for  tbi^^  fond.  Wlitn 
a  number  of  convenient  and  proper  places  for  Kttinjt  the  trip* 
can  be  hud,  tt  is  advisable  to  net  a  conjiileniUc  number  of  en- 
giim  to  work  at  uiice,  so  that  mudi  destruction  nmy  be  ntade 
in  u  ulinrt  time  (  for  ihouffh,  wherever  proper  attention  b  paH, 
every  rat  will  be  taken,  ttill,  when  their  number  is  for  a  \aBf 
time  liuwly  diminisliing,  the  nirvivui-»  ^rrow  «u»piciotis ;  and  it 
will  tometicnea  require,  in  taking  a  hiuiared  riUs,  more  tixx^ 
to  dolroy  the  last  five,  than  the  precedinir  niuely-five.  Few  li- 
tuations,  however,  rei]uir«  more  than  half  a  dozen  of  trapa. 

The  materials  for  atirac tinjj;  rat*  are,  Itt,  t!ie  o»J  of  cnmwsyi  i 
Bad  -d,  good  pale  malt,  ground  tj>r  brewing,  aad  not  discolooT' 
eil  in  the  ^Irj-in^. 

The  propoiHon  of  the  oil  of  carraways  to  the  oialt  tppan  u> 
be  about  I  to  9000. 

Modi  care  muEt  be  taltcn  in  preparing  ajKl  setting  the  tnpc  i 
and  the  moet  trifling  deviutiou  Irotn  the  tbilowinjj  initructtDM, 
will  oFtm  destroy  aQ  chance  of  success.  Be  provided  whli  a» 
many  ordinary  trusses  of  sweet  clean  straw  as  you  have  trap*, 
tuid  lake  from  each  truss  a  small  bundle,  nluMit  an  much,  when 
compressed  in  the  hand,  as  will  he  an  inch  in  diamcier.  Hen 
take  a  imail  vial  bottle,  the  neck  of  which  is  about  ono-third  i^ 
aa  inch  wide,  and  which  contains  half  an  ounce  of  oil  of  enrra- 
waysi  invert  the  bottle  upon  the  pnlm  of  your  hand,  aiid  ibca 
return  it  to  its  former  positiun,  Idling  no  more  uf  its  oonioit* 
«6cape  ibiin  tJ>at  which  hftK  adlieicxi  to  the  hand,  whilsr  ihe 
bolile  has  been  inverted.  Hub  your  hund^  then  well  together, 
and  draw  the  straw  tbroufih  them,  beiidijtg  it  so  aa  to  r).-uder  it 
aofl  and  flexible.  Let  it  thmi  be  placed  lengthways  in  thu  trqp, 
and  laid  smoothly  and  evenly  to  cover  the  bridgv,  iLiid  ci'crv  pari 
of  the  flour  of  the  trap,  rcgulaHy.  llien  taki-  live  hall-pml«  cf 
the  malt ;  pltu^e  it  in  a  large  basin  i  invert  the  lial  of  tliu  oil  of 
carmways  upon  the  palm  of  the  hand,  iiud  t^kc  from  it  tin 
quantity  which  adheres  as  already  diroctcil ;  rub  Uie  iuiiMJa  to- 
(^ether  so  as  to  spcead  the  flil  ^  camways  rtjpUa^y  yyw  '* 
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take  op  sucoesaive  portions  of  the  malt  in  dich  hand,  and 
^ueniij,  with  both  hands,  rubbing  it  between  them,  that 
part  of  it  may  be  equally  scented.  Much  accuracy  is  here 
Bary ;  for  if  the  quantity  of  the  oil  of  carraways  be  too 
,  the  rats  will  not  touch  the  malt  till  the  sceiit  is  partly 

Cffm 

t  about  half  a  pint  of  the  malt  be  thrown  into  each  trap,  by 
emd  of  the  person  who  has  prepared  it,  scattering  it  tather 
irly  over  every  part  of  the  floor.  Place  the  traps  theii  iii 
itDAtion  where  tney  are  to  remain,  and  secure  the  door* 
AJ^ng,  by  placing  the  pin  just  at  the  height  they  are  to 
,  when  the  traps  are  set  Divide  each  truss  of  straw  into' 
I  dozen  parcels,  and  put  a  band  round  each ;  pbce  two  or 
of  these  at  each  end  of  every  trap,  and  sprinkle  a  few 
straws  over  each,  so  as  in  some  degree  to  conceal  the  traps 
die  eyes  of  the  rats.  If  the  room  contain  any  furniture, 
ink  m  any  kind,  let  the  traps  be  set  behind  it,  if  it  stand 
the  holes  by  which  the  rats  enter ;  or  move  the  furniture,' 
t  mav  partially  conceal  the  traps  $  not  so  much,  however, 
aat  the  person  who  attends  to  tnem  may  be  able  to  see  whc- 
hey  have  struck  or  not,  without  approaching  very  close  to 
The  morning  is  the  most  eligible  time  for  this  part  o^ 
rocess :  And  whenever  the  doors  of  the  rooms  in  which  the 
are  set,  con  with  convenience  be  kept  locked,  it  should  be 

le  fiallowing  morning  the  traps  may  be  looked  at ;  and  if 
its  be  in  auy  degree  numerous,  the  whole  of  the  molt  will 
"ally  be  eaten,  and  the  scented  straw  entirely  taken  away, 
e  must  be  then  prepared  as  before,  and  replaced  according" 
5  preceding  directions,  and  the  tra})s  and  trusses  of  straw 
be  left  as  exactly  as  possible  in  the  order  they  were  at  first; 
le  rats  are  suspicious  of  the  least  innovation. 
le  floor  of  the  traps  must  be  kept  constantly  covered  with  a 
\t  quantity  of  scented  straw ;  for  although  the  chief  attrae-» 
o  tne  nts  appears  to  be  the  combination  of  the  scent  and 
of  the  oil  of  carraways  widi  tliose  of  the  malt ;  still  they 
ur  to  be  very  highly  ^ratified  by  the  perfumed  straw,  and 
e  they  can  be  watched,  they  will  be  seen  to  move  aboat  jt 
much  apparent  [^asure. 

ter  three  portions  of  the  prepared  malt,  which  have  been 
Uo  the  traps,  have  been  eaten  in  as  many  sucoesnve  daySj 
Its  will  have  acQuircd  suflicient  confidence  to  enter  the  traps 
lut  distrust,  and  catching  them  may  then  commence :  but 
raps  must  be  previously  baited  ogain,  and  the  straw,  if 
?d,  be  renewed ;  and  every  thing  must  be^:tde  to  spocari 
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as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  situation  it  was,  before  the  trips 
were  set.  In  baiting  them,  tlie  hand  of  the  person  who  has 
been  preparing  the  malt,  and  which  will,  of  course,  be  stroo^j 
scented,  must  alone  be  inLi-oduced  into  the  traps. 

The  morning  is  generally  the  best  time  to  commence  catcbing^ 
as  the  rats  may  be  most  conveniently  taken  out  during  the  day; 
but  if  they  have  been  harassed,  and  arc  in  consequence  shyt 
few,  or  perhaps  none,  will  enter  the  traps  till  the  approach  of 
night.  Where  they  are  not  accustomed  to  much;  noise  of  any 
kind,  they  are  alarmed  by  it ;  but  in  great  towns,,  where  thqr 
are  accustomed  to  noise  of  every  kind,  they  are  quite  tegardioi 
of  it. 

To  take  the  rats  from  the  traps,  a  long  ajid  rather  a  sknder 
bag,  made  of  some  thin  material,  which  will  admit  a  moderate 
quantity  of  light,  must  l)e  provided ;  and  into  this  the  ratsvoB 
be  easily  driven  from  the  traps  by  introducing  a  slender,  stidc 
through  the  wire  grate  at  one  end  of  the  trap,  and  raisii^the 
door  at  the  other  end  to  which  the  bag  is  applied.  During  this, 
or  any  other  operation,  the  hand  must  not,  on  any  account,  be 
introduced  into  the  traps,  unless  it  be  previously  scented ;  else  lie 
further  success  must  be  expected :  even  the  part  of  the  litde^stick 
which  is  introduced  through  the  grate  of  the  door,  ought  never 
to  be  touched  with  an  unpre])ared  hand. 

Particular  care  must  be  taken  not  to  hurt  the  rats  ia  taking 
them  from  the  traps ;  for  their  cries  never  fail  to  excite  terror 
and  distrust  to'all'in  the  vicinity,  and  will  generally  prevent  any 
more  being  taken  within  the  succeeding  twenty-four  hours;  it 
will  tliereforc  be  proper  to  take  the  rat^9  to  soimc  distance  to  de- 
stroy them.  The  greatest  degree  of  precaution  should  also  be 
used  not  to  »uj(icr  a  rat  to  escape  after  being  taken,  for  animals 
have  generally  powers  of  conveying  their  apprehensions  of  dan- 
ger to  each  other,  thoug;h  they  do  not  seem  at  all  capable  of  in- 
arming each  other  of  the  form  or  nature  of  the  enemy,  or  the 
sort  of  danger,  apprehended. 

Tlie  traps  will  require  to  have  a  small  quantity  of  prepared 
malt  thrown  into  them  each  day,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  ve« 
jnew  the  scented  straw  once  in  live  or  six  days.  It  is  alwajrs  ad- 
vantageous to  take  out  the  rats  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  traps 
have  struck ;  and  therefore  when  the  rats  are  numerous,  and 
have  entered  the  traps  freely,  it  will  not  be  eligible  to  let  them 
remain  set,  when  they  are  left  for  tlie  night ;  because  few  rats 
only  can  be  taken  by  tiie  traps  during  tlic  night,  when  they  are 
not  attended,  and  the  remainder  come  more  boldly  into  the 
traps  the  next  day,  if  they  have  had  fuil  liberty  to  enter  the 
Iraps  during  the  preening  night  with  impunity^  than  if,  during 
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mc  perirK],  tlicy  have  seen  one  of  tlieir  companions  la- 

Sin  vain  to  break  through  the  bars  of  Iii«  prison.  But 
.  le  number  remaining  is  small,  and  the  destruction  of  a 
ts  comparatively  important,  the  traps  may  remain  set  dur- 
le  night ;  and  it  will  not  unfrequendy  happen  Uiat  a  rat^ 
r  been  struck  by  the  falling  doors,  or  otherwise  rendered 
ous,  will  not  approach  the  trap  till  late  in  the  night,  whea 
[uict. 

lierc  be  any*  cats  about  the  house,  or  buildings,  where  it 
x>sed  to  take  the.  rats  by  the  preceding  means,  those  should 
?vious]y  confined,  or  taken  away ;  for  they  will  otlierwise 
tpproach,  and  sometimes  enter,  the  traps ;  and  when  one 
f),  it  communicates  a  scent  to  the  ti*ap,  which  will  render 
lly  useless,  till  it  has  been  ex|iosed  some  time  to  the  air,  and 
ited.  Dogs  should  also  be  prevented  from  approaching 
ips  ;  and  no  ])erson,  except  tliose  employed  previously  in 
I  and  setting  them,  should  be  permittetl  to  touch  them ; 
imals  of  many  kinds  probably  distinguish  individuals  of 
iman  species,  from  eatli  other,  by  their  soent  and  smell ; 
le  rats,  after  part  of  their  number  have  disappeared,  wiil 
mcs  take  alarm  at  u  stranger ;  and  it  will  on  this  and  other 
its  be  des-'irable  to  select  such  places  for  the  tra}>s,  wliere- 
lat  is  practicable,  as  can  l>e  secured  by  locks. 

the  destruction  of  Mice,  lije  foiloiiing  measures  are  rc- 
suled. 

trap  to  be  used  for  that  purpose,  is  similar  in  consfruc- 
)  those  recommended  for  rats,  but  much  smaller,  being 
4  inches  long,  'A\  inches  wide,  and  3^-  inches  high,  in- 
leasure.  A  (lozen  of  these  traps,  if  consl.inlly  set,  and 
Jy  attended  to,  will  be  ibuud  fully  ad(*quate  to  keep  a  XQvy 
ye  house  and  granaries  wholly  free  from  .mic'c,  and  to  di- 

grciitly  their  numbers  in  the  barns  of  the  farmer.  Vov 
:ter  pnn)ose,  however,  traps  capahii*  of  taking  many  af 
)r  of  pcipetually  acting,  niiglit  probably  be  invented,  and 
r'cd  with  much  advantnge;  for  themou^e  which  licMjuents 
m  is  a  vc]*y  simple  miiuial,  and  is  very  powerfully  atiract- 
tlie  ingredi(*nts,  wliich  will  be  recommended.  As  a  bail 
3  and  the  lojigtuiled  field  mouse,  take  about  half  an  ounce 

cheese,  toast  it  moderately  without  burning  it,  and  then 
Km  it,  with  n  slender  feather,  or  the  point  of  the  finger, 
bmall  ({uanlity  of  oil  of  carraways,  one  tenth  of  a  grain 
\  suHlcient  ibr  each  trap,     '^ilie  bait  thus  preparcnJ  should 

upon  the  bridge  of  the  trap  whilst  warm,  and  two  small 

bhuuld  l.'C  there  fixed  to  receive  and  hold  it.  When  the 
iV'^  to  be  set  in  the  garden,  or  forcing  house,  where  tho 
cilrd  iioid  mouse  often  does  much  injury,  it  will  be  pro- 
n!"vP  a  piece  of  carrot  under  the  scented  cheese  i  for  thii 
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thoiikc,  thfl  only  remmnin^  miKhicrmu  specict,  uontfimdof 
anim&l  6iib«ta»oeR,  tUou^h  it  npfX-Jir*  w  Uransfy  nttraded  bf 
oil  of  dirrawByf,  id  coiii!)inatioii  with  ib  favonnUt  foodt  «  NT 
of  iu  cnngmi^rs.  In  builJitifia  of  ci.'(tv  kiiul,  th^  trap  will  ia»- 
CGe«l  best  if  plnoed  cIosp  again):t  n  wnjf,  finit  nt  %  i-xasW  disUUKI 
£rom  tlic  pasaaffes  llirMUjjh  whidi  the  mice  are  tuppocptl  to  cntv, 
»  r«coinincncled  for  rats ;  bat  it  will  not  be  n«:c*#»rjr  to  mak 
lite  in4>  st  nil,  nor  to  bait  it  previouslv  to  being  Ml.  | 

In  a  case  where  v>  much  precision  »  mitiircd,  as  in  bikb|g  i 
rote,  the  cau§es  of  tkiiurc  are  numerouH :  the  oil  of  c«rra«^  ) 
Tnaj?  Dot  have  boen  f^ood  of  its  kind :  the  mall  may  uol  baw  1 1 
boen  proper;  stidil  is  the  scent  of  tbisHibstancet  in  combiDntign  j, 
with  that  of  the  oil  of  cnrrawaj'a,  which  appears  to  attract  t^ 
nits.  Even  the  quality  of  the  straw  is  v«iy  important ;  fur  at  Ihi 
oil  of  carraways  niuat  be  used  in  an  exceedingly  xnmll  quanliiji 
it  is  easily  oveqmwcrcil.  But  the  evidence  which  the  mihcv 
has  adduced  of  hiii  own  success,  he  truBts,  in  unquestioniUiIti 
and  he  haa  no  doubt,  that  any  person  who  attcniivcJy  fbUcHr* 
tlicat-  din-ctions,  will  not  bo  duappointeil. 

The  annual  value  of  the  crop*  of  whcut  &nd  oats,  alone,  oTdw 
Biitisli  European  empire,  cannot  be  leas,  the  author  obaerrMt 
thnn  25  millions  sterling  j  and  of  thrii,  nt  Iciut,  one  (iflirih  put, 
upon  tlte  lowest  calculation,  it  eaten  or  destroyed  hyral&and 
mice.  The  public  loss  therefore,  in  thew  arlJclui  oloee,  u  at 
least  £00,OQ(V.  per  anniini.  exclusive  of  the  damafpt  done  in 
ttliips,  in  storehou-Fes,  and  btiildin;^  of  every  kind.  Tho  ad- 
vantages to  be  ticriv»]  therefore  from  tho  adoption  of  UiN  pkut, 
CKD  linrdly  be  suflicicntly  estimated. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  T.  A.  Kniglit,  Ew].,  of  Downton  C4iat)r, 
to  the  llev.  J.  Dnncuinb,    Secretary  to  tho   Hcrrfordrfiiro 
Society. 
Dkar  Sir,  Dimtton  Castlr,  Frit.  IS.  1912. 

In  compliance  with  the  wishe*  of  the  Ap-icnllnnil  Socirty  of 
Hercfordtihirc,  Mr  Broad  of  TTiruxton  has  been  here  lo  nferd 
mc  nn  oppnrtuuiiy  of  witnessing  the  very  cxtraordinarj*  powen 
which  many  rcBpectable  inlmbitantt!  of  Herefordshire  hare  stat- 
ed him  to  poasc^,  of  attracting  or  lidci)i{;  rats;  and  I  am  happy 
in  brine;  able  to  infonn  you,  that  his  success  has  been  most  coa>- 
plete,  Uioitffh  he  hod  to  contend  with  more  than  ordinary  lUSi* 
cultic^  Tne  i-ats  in  uiy  bonse  and  premiBCs  were  not  very  nii- 
aierouaj  and  they  had  \«xn  much  hurnu<»i-d,  and  many  hni) 
been  killed,  and  the  remainder  rendered  bhy  and  suspicions: 
and,  Rn  thry  had  .iccess  co  my  ecidJerj',  kitchen,  and  ttablcs. 
they  were  nrobablv  well  supplied  with  food  of  lorious  kind*.  I 
iinagiaef]  that  unoer  thi.-i>c  riicumntancCK  thej-  could  only  be  b^- 
n  Bt  night;  but  Mr  Broad  desired  mc  to  ni>i>oint  any  hour*  of 
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ifae  day  which  were  most  convenient  to  me;  and  by  my  appoint- 
inent  he  commenced  his  operations  about  the  middk  of  the  day 
ikpon  Thursday  last,  the  l^th. 

Five  box  traps,  nearly  of  the  ordinary  construction,  being  set^ 
Were  examined  by  me  about  two  o'clock,  and  the  five  Vtwp%  con- 
tained fifteen  rats.  These  were  taken  out,  and  the  traps  in  sue* 
cession  set  again ;  and  as  soon  as  I  had  seen  the  rats  killed,  I 
returned  apiin  to  the  traps,  when  I  found  the  fulling  doors  of  alt 
clown^  ana  seven  rats  enclosed :  Upon  these  being  taken  away, 
the  traps  were  set  again,  and  within  less  than  20  minutes  nino 
inore  rats  were  tidcen  ;  when  the  traps  were  removed  to  be  bait- 
td  again.  During  the  succeeding  36  hours,  the  rats  continued 
to  enter  the  trap,  though  more  sluwly;  and  upon  Snturdav  mon^ 
ing  S9  rats  haa  been  taken.  Mr  Broad  then  returned  home^ 
leaving  the  traps  properly  baited,  and  informing  me  that  he  be- 
lieved the  extensive  drains  about  my  house  and  buildings  stiU 
contained  tou  or  a  dozen  rats,  which  would  come  to  the  traps  ; 
and.  within  tlie  succeeding  24  hours,  eight  more  rats,  making 
in  tne  whole  67,  were  taken.  Subsequently  not  a  single  rat  has 
been  seen  or  heard  about  my  house;  and  all  my  people  agree 
with  me  in  thinking,  that  not  one  remains  alive  here.  Some  of 
those  destroyed  were  young ;  but  much  the  greater  part  were 
▼eiy  large  and  well  lea,  and  apparently  verj'  old. 

There  appears  to  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  the  management 
of  the  traps,  or  skill  rcqiiireti  to  make  them  ;   and  I  cannot  bnt . 
give  my  opinion  decisively,  that,  by  tlic  means  Mr  Brr>ad  em- 

5 leys,  rats  ma}'  be,  under  almost  all  circumstances,  efiectuaUy 
i*stro3*ed  in  a  very  few  days :  and  I  believe  tliis  species  of  animal 
might  be  almost  exterminated,  for  they  appear  to  lose  all  their 
native  sagacity,  and  to  enter  the  traps  with  the  blind  stupidity 
of  moles.        I  am,  dear  Sir,    &c.    &c. 

Thomas  Andrew  Knight. 


FOR  THE  farmer's  MAGAZINE. 

Worked  Oxen  compared  mth  Horses. 

From  ifae  Agricultuml  Survrj'  of  WestpLotliMn,  bj  Ja3zes  Trorik. 

As  to  the  question  concerning  tlic  comparative  advantages  of 
employing  horses  and  oxen  in  agricultural  labour,  the  writer  of 
this  report  can  sny  little  i'n)m  his  own  observation  or  experience. 
Having  applied  ti>  an  intcHigent  farmer  in  one  of  the  most  fer- 
tile and  best  cultivated  districts  of  Scotland,  and  who  for  many 
years  has  employed  a  proportion  both  of  horses  and  oxen  in  the 
labour  of  a  very  extensive  farm,  he  received  from  him  the  im- 
portant communication  on  that  subject  which  is  subjoined  to  tb^ 
jbljowing  queries  thai  were  proposed  to  him* 
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djteries,, 
1.  MHiat  number  c^  oxen  are  required  to  periomt  ai  miidi 
work  a&  two  borses  f 

8.  W'hftt  arc  the  r«Miective  a^ps  of  horses  andoxeu  wlieo  finL 
fit  to  bc!  vuiployecl  in  iue  draught  i" 

'  3.  How  mauy  years  do  horses  and  oxen  contbuo  to  be  coh 
ployed  in  the  draught  ? 

4.  What  may  be  the  average  prices  respectively  of  a  b(inn 
andof  an  ox  when  first  fit  for  tbe  draught? 

5.  I*  an  OK  more  or  less  valuable  after  being  Inid  aridc  6wn 
work  than  wlicn  he  begin  to  be  cnipluyod  in  it,  oud  how  ntudi 
more  or  lew  on  an  average .' 

6.  U  it  suitable  to  cin|)luy  oxen  in  any  other  brandi  of  B§n- 
cultural  lalx^ur  besides  that  of  ploughing  ?  1 

7.  Is  a  driver,  lH<»idcs  the  nlougTiDuui,  n«oesary  to  ninif;!  I 
oxtn  employed  in  ihe  plough  r  I 

8.  In  the  untractahJcnesa  of  oxen  an  objodion  of  any  import-  I 
jincG  to  thoir  being  employed  in  the  draught,  and  doc*  not  iW  | 
prejudice  of  survimts  ngaiihit  iiKiDg  oxen  iu  tlie  drauglit  lend  ibcni  ' 
lo  exaggerate  tht-ii'  utitructabkuvw  / 

9..  U  one  work-hurKe  in  twenty  annuaUy  lost  on  an  avenii^ 
by  untimely  doatli,  or  how  tiioiry  more  or  \en^ !  What  propor- 
tion of  wurketl  v\ei\  luuy  be  aiinuully  lost  l<y  ujitimrly  dnili ; 
.and  are  oxen  more  or  lew  Mubject  than  homes  lo  occauoual  dis- 
4cmper«,  find  tliercby  l<i  be  TLitdto'ed  oftener,  or  not  n>  oficn,  un- 
fit for  their  usual  work  ? 

iO.  Is  the  cxpen6c  of  feeding  the  number  of  oxen  re<]ai«ite 
to  perfurm  tho  same  labour  wiui  that  of  two  hontw,  gnnter  gr 
less  tlion  the  expenitc  of  teediitg  two  iiorse^ ;  and  bow  mndi 
greater  or  less  ? 

I  i.  Supposing  that  it  is  at  all  proper  to  employ  oxen  in  agri- 
cuUural  labonr,  whtit  proportion  may  it  be  luKikablc  to  employ 
OD  Rfiirm  which  rcf)uircs  ten  teams  to  dothewboie  Itibonr  orirj 
mid  on  n  farm  where  not  more  than  two  or  Uiree  teontx  ore  re- 
quiMtc,  shuidd  any  proportion  of  oxen  be  employed  ? 

12.  Re  Ml  giHxl  If"  to  ntfito  any  observations,  uot  referred  to 
in  ilie  (jueries,  which  may  ucctf  r  lo  you,  respecting  tlie  wlvatttoge 
or  diiMlvautage  of  enipfoyiiig  oxen  in  agricultural  laboar. 

Answerg. 

■■  I  iliaD  give  you  a  frank  and  liMr  account  of  my  maai 
working  oxoti  for  upwards  of  twenty  yearn,  and  of  tiie  way  nai 
expniw^  of  fecdiciglbem,  nndlrave  jou  to  judge  of  the  propriety 
ai  performing  njiart  of  furin- labour  with  ihem. 

**  I'nnn  the  erst  of  ()cli>ber,  or  a*  toon  n*  the  hinwsl  1* 
over,  until  the  end  of  M»y,  to  wbith  tipie  we  now  cuniriire  (o 
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make  the  Swedish  turnips  hold  out,  their  constant  food  is  straw* 

vith  a  feed  of  turnips  evening:  and  morning.   Hay  they  never  taste, 

c^LCcpt  a  small  quantity  in  the  field,  in  wmter,  while  the  plough- 

inan  eats  his  dinner.     In  spring,  they  come  home  in  the  miodle 

of  tUe  day,  at  the  same  time  with  ^hc  horses,  and  then  they  get 

a  few  turnips  instead  of  the  hay.     With  tliis  feeding  they  keep 

in  exiftllent  condition,  and  are  capablo^  of  doing  a  great  deal  of 

work.     In  die  summer  months  they  get  cut  grass  in  the  shed, 

between  yokings,  or  during  the  hours  of  rest  at  mid-day,  and 

are  turned  into  a  pasture  field  through  the  niprht.     They  might 

certainly  be  kept  at  less  expense,  if  constantly  ted  with  cut  grass; 

but  I  think  they  thrive  better  when  allowed  to  go  at  large  m  the 

night  time. 

I  shall  tdkc  your  queries  in  their  order,  as  nearly  as  may  be. 

I.  I  hold  three  oxen  equal  to  perform  the  same  work  that 
two  horses  will  do.  For  the  eight  months  in  which  diey  are 
fed  with  turnips,  they  keep  up  widi  the  horses  without  diffi- 
culty. They  are  regularly  changed,  so  that  (except  in  spring) 
every  ox  works  four  days  in  Uie  week.  T«k  o  oxen  out  of  three 
are  constantly  in  the  yoke,  except  in  frosty  weather,  when  I  gene- 
zally  caiiploy  the  ploughmen  in  fiUing  carts  with  dung,  which  is 
then  taken  out  of  the  tarm-yard,  and  laid  up  to  a  dunghill  in  any 
situation  which  is  juJgcd  to  be  most  suitable.  On  such  occa- 
sions, the  oxen  are  laid  idle  in  the  straw-yard,  *  and  then  they 
get  only  one  feed  of  turnips  a  day — not  that  I  think  tliey  would 
not  answer  to  draw  in  carts,  but  I  have  never  had  any  adapted 
to  them,  because  I  find  full  enipioynicut  for  the  men  who  drive 
them  as  above  mentioned.  In  tro^ty  weather,  or  indeed  in  any 
weather,  they  may  also  be  u<^efully  employed  in  drawing  in 
thrashing-mills,  in  every  situation  where  those  are  wrought  by 
animal  power.  Before  I  got  mine  constructed  so  as  to  go  by 
water,  the  whole  of  the  crop  of  one  of  my  farms,  for  several 
years,  was  thrashed  by  thrashing-mil  is  wrought  by  oxen.  1 
found  their  pace  far  more  equal  and  steady  llian  that  of  horses. 
In  summer,  when  oxen  arc  fed  with  grass  only,  they  certainly 
fall  much  short  of  horses  fed  with  grass  and  corn,'  but  thi.s  defi- 
cienry  is  fully  compensated  by  the  work  of  the  extra  oxen  in  the 
spring  monuis;  £jr,  from  the  time  when  I  begin  to  sow  .spring 

*  Whenever  oxen  are  laid  idle,  a  greater  share  of  the  labour  must 
be  thrown  upon  the  horses*  than  would  have  been  required  of  tliem, 
had  all  the  teams  been  worked  by  horses,  even  thou)rh  their  drivers 
jihould  be  thooght  to.be  as  profitably  employed  in  fillin^^  carts  as  in 
VorVing  with  their  teams. — Cont 
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wheat,  I  nUity^  kccf  the  whole  ctiostanily  at  work,  till  tlie  Med 
grain  of  every  kind  is  deposited  iii  ihc  cround.  • 

2.  I  nlwuy^,  iruiii  my  oKcii  to  work  nflcr  linn-cst*  wticn  abiml 
Uiree  s^&n  wA  n  IialFold,  aud  the  Iiorat^  nearly  at  llie  same* age. 

3.  1  sJiall  u«l  say  how  long  an  ox  mi>;lit  be  wrought  to  ad- 
vantngc.  m  I  ecImoih  kct.^  them  more  thnn  three,  mrrcr  mnit 
lhnn  fuurj-r-Arw  froin  ihL-  time  whui  iliiy  \w^\n  to  tw  mif^lnj'cj 
in  thf  draught.  IIorsc».  barring  accidci|t»)  do  not  fitll  much  off 
lor  twelve  or  foiirtccn  ye;irs  from  the  time  when  iJicy  are  firtt 
employed  in  the  <)rnufilit. 

4.  An  ox,  when  hmi  laid  under  work,  \%  worth  fn)m  13/.  \a 
X&~  Sterling.  A  horse,  sL  the  same  ofge,  is  worth  from  301,  to 
351.  j  and,  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  vcars  from  the  time  when 
he  bci;riis  to  work,  if  free  from  blemii^hes,  he  is  worth  from  ¥». 
to  \5U 

5.  The  oxen  selected  for  work,  and  those  set  span  to  l>e  im- 
mediately fed,  arc  generally  of  coital  vahie  nt  the  lime.  I  do 
not  nlwnys  pick  out  the  i«rp:*i.  There  is  something  in  the  gait 
>tnd  tbrni  of  thesic  nnimnlit  lliwt  denotes  superior  A;<llity  antl  vi- 
gour. These  I  alwuys  make  choice  of  fir  work,  without  re);ud 
10  ihdr  xi/v.  In  general  I  find  they  improve  each  at  the  rale 
of  2/.  per  annum  during  the  three  year*  in  which  thtry  arc  em- 
plojed  in  the  drHut;ht^  OoimequenlJy,  ait  ox  worth  IJ/.  ffbrn 
first  put  to  wrirk,  ntay  be  mM  at  u'lL  when  kiid  <.(r  work,  if 
there  is  no  material  (Fiange  in  the  markets.  The  oxen,  whirh 
I  do  not  train  Ut  work  after  harvest,  arc  aJways  fed  with  tumlpa, 
and  generally  sold  in  February  or  Mnreh  fnllrwinii,  from  (wsnly 
to  twenty-five  pounds  or  {ruinrns.  The  <lrniif;ht  nxrn  are  laid 
off  work  in  the  beginning  of  harvest,  and  sold  off  at  the  bgc  *- 
bove  mentioned,  from  :3{il.  to  3^1.  or  guineas.  Fmm  thu,  it 
may  naturally  be  inferred,  that  the  profit  on  fi-edittg  (he  worfc 
OX  for  ihe  last  iix  months,  is  considerably  ^reiiter  llinji  llinl  (41 
the  idle  ox.  'I  his,  however,  is  not  tlie  case,  becuii'i-  tltn  work 
ox  consumcB  daily  at  least  one-third  mere  turnips  than  th*  idle 

6.  Tlii*  qiiei^  is  partly  answered  in  No.  1 .,  nnd  will  bo  mor« 
fully  answered  in  Nos.  10.  and  II.  Since  I  lefloff  tisinsoxenin 
the  thrashing- mil],  they  are  employed  onlyto  plough  andliarntwr.f 

7.  Tlic  ploughman  invariably  holds  an<I  drivc-s,  no  driver  be- 
ing ever  employed,  except  during  a  few  day  s  whcti  the  young  oxea 
src  training.     Young  horses  require  the  same  attention. 

*  In  ihig  cDse.  the  waf;es  of  tht  extra  ploughmen  should  havcbcfn 
t>TOnght  into  account. — Cwi. 

f  Ptoughing  and  harrowing  is  only  a  put,  and  ofito  aot  the  h 
est  part,  of  a  farmci't  Ubonr — C«n. 


he^^ 
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8.  When  I  fint  began  to  ehiploy  oxen  in  the  draughty  I  found 
it  op-hiD  work,  partly  from  the  prgudice  of  my  servants,  but 
'more  from  want  of  method.  I  now  find  little  more  di£Sculty  in 
tlie  trainrag  or  in  the  employing  of  oxen  than  of  horses.  In 
cUit  or  ten  days,  they  are  generally  so  tractable,  as  to  be  not 
omy  driven  by  the  ploughman,  but  to  carry  him  to  and  from  the 
field. 

■  9.  Bv  an  account  which  I  have  kept  for  more  than  20  years, 
I  find  that  I  have  lost' about  I  horse  in  27  annually,  by  accident 
and  sudden  distempers  to  which  they  are  liable.  Since  I  began 
to  use  oxen  in  the  draught,  I  cannot  have  had  fewer  than  60 
tndned  for  that  purpose ;  and  though  I  put  them  to  every  kind 
of  dmdgery,  or  where  I  think  horses  run  any  risk,  such  as 
breaking  up  rocky,  mossy,  and  steep  ground,  I  have  never  lost 
ian  ox,  nor  even  had  (my  of  them  so  much  disabled  as  to  pre- 
vent their  feeding  for  the  butcher. 

10.  Erpense  of  Jceeping  Three  Oxen. 

fligfat  months  on  straw,  at  1/.  lOs.  each,         -  L.4  10    0 

Three  acres  of  turnips,  at  61.  10s.  per  acre,  -  19  10  0 
Four  acres  and  a  half  of  good  pasture,  at  3/.  Ss.  per 

acre,         .----         -         -  14SIS 

One  acre  of  cut  grass  or  tares,  at  61.  per  acre,  6  0  0 
Hay  in  the  middle  of  tlic  day  in  winter,  60  stones,  at 

Is.  per  stone,            -            -            -            -  S    0    0 

Shoeing,         -           -            -            -           -  110 

Interest  of  purchase  money,                 -            -  2    5    0 

7^.50    9    6 
Expense  (f  keeping  Tzco  Horses  for  ihe  Plough. 

Two  feeds  of  oats  to  each  horse  per  day,  or  SO  bolls 

Linlithgow  measure  per  annwn^  at  17s.  per  boll, 

L.25  10    0 

Two  acres  of  clover  and  tares,  at  61.  per 

acre,         ..---  12    Op 

Swedish  turnips  or  potatoes,  a  quarter  of 

an  acre,  -  -  -  -  -  110  0 
Hay  in  the  middle  of  the  day  in  the  spring 

months,  42  stone,  at  Is.  per  stone,  2    2    0 

Straw,        -        -        -        -        -        -300 

Shoeing,    -        -        -        -        -        -200 

Interest  of  pnrdlasc-monev,         -        -     4    5    0 

50    7    0 

In  favour  of  two  horses,    -    L.0    2    6 
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N.  B. — ^fv  oxen  draw  wKb  ItaAtwrt)  cmDnrs  and  brUdcii,  ttd 
conswiucnt ly  ihu  txpmw  in  ti»at  4Qim«i  in  aeurty  tlie  ttan|cnf 
that  (if  h»ne«.  ]i  U  not  e&ty  tof.ny  wliat  may  be  ili«  rsiueci 
■truw  consumed  dthcr  by  horsn  or  hy  uxtn,  en  much  dqicndt 
npnn  ^itutction,  nuTiirp  of  tliv  «otl,  &i'.  I  havL<  tlierefbre  calou* 
latft'  t)i<!  cxpenite  of  (he  fiiraw  buUi  tor  b»r»eo  and  oxen  al  lot 
samt"  rule,  a  rate  wblch  tcnnnU  of  breeding  farmii,  wlw  rwtt 
,  marecftttli?  tbnn  thry  bave  wintn'  S6o6  lor,  am  accuttomod  to 
pay  for  eattJt^  w1»mi  iiiref  year»  old. 

*I  t.  ThU  denendn  mi  mucb  od  situntion,  that  it  »  impoHiUe 
to  ^  what  nit-^u  be  the  be«i  pruportion  of  borsc«  and  oxen  oo 
tilami  whcvi'  ten  toini*  are  iiecMsiuy.  In  ih«  part  of  the  conn* 
try  where  my  fttinis  lie,  mcDtt  <ir  oiy  ffrain  must  be  carried  ftoiD 
SO  to  SO  tnilrt,  and  lime  and  coal*  from  *  H  to  2*.  This  Iaj« 
me  under  the  tuTex'tity  of  kcejriDft  a  con^ttlcridilv  proportion  of 
horses  for  ibesc  piirputtex ;  tur  I  do  not  tJiiiili  iliat  oxcu  (tboudi 
i  iicver  ti'icd  them)  would  nn^wcr  fur  long  journeys  on  our  fpit- 
ty  roads.  .  The  formation  of  tlicir  feet,  and  iiuturi'  of  their  tionfi, 
arc  not  at  oH  adapted  lo  tiiich  jouincy».  l>n  my  diSerent  fernu, 
I  hm-e  tweniy-two  f^ou^hs  drawn  by  horses,  aiid  eisihl  by  oxen. 
Were  mv  faimis  situated  in  n  pnrt  i>f  llie  country  where  Uie  cat- 
riaas  of  lime  and  coals,  and  of  grain  to  ilie  mnrkci,  is  compa- 
ratively ca.iy,  I  would  employ  n  much  Rreiitcr  proportion  of  ox- 
en in  uie  draught;  lur  it  lb  my  opiniou  tlial  they  arc  fit  far  c^cry 
operation  of  husbandry,  long  journeys  excentKl 
'  1  hare  now  crvcn  ymt  my  optiiiiiu  randiuly,  and  without  ns 
serve  i  and  if  tne  relative  expense*  (if  Uic  ox  and  horse  teuat 
are  ko  near  equal  when  tlie  oaU  nre  valued  ut  I7«.  per  boll,  I 
Jeave  you  to  judge  what  the  saTin};  by  the  employment  of  OXca 
is  when  oats  arc  near  double  tjiut  price. 

niAJulj/  1S09. 


ir  any  fiS 


After  the  preceding  very  f  atUiliototy  cnmniunfcatioti  um 
pjojing  n  proportion  ot  oxen  in  ajirieiillural  labour  lis 
(^ivlin,  pirhaj)»  ji  nmy  be  tlioupjlit  unnw-cssary  to  niulcr  any  fi 
tli«r  obsiorvalioiis  on  the  subjett.  The  following  nJniarlw,  bdw- 
cver,  may  be  niade  on  some  parts  of  t]ie  couimimication.  In  tli^ 
answer  to  the  lOtli  query,  the  piico  of  "cau  i*  (itkco  at  1*^ 
pel-  Linlitligpw  boll :  For  thin  part  of  the  country  it  may  Mifrfj 
lie  token  (It  1.1,1.  *d.  The  averu^  of  the  fiars  of  thin  cnunty 
i'mm  the  year  I7<>t»  to  IBOT  both  fnclu-ive,  is  U's.  4d.  ptT  Lin- 
lithgow lioll  of  fOHimon  oats ;  and  the  {i,m  oT  this  cauiitv,  a* 
jveltds  t]i/<*c  uf  most  olher*,"arc  iitidcmnod  «Iwra  tnlwcon- 
mJi^^'Iv  lower  llnin  tJie  average  prices  for  the  whole  year.  "" 
Tj.)!*  uu  sccoum  of  [he  layiny  out  of  l!io  purthasc-monw,  is 


^ 
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ed  as  merely  the  simple  interest  of  the  purchase-money.  Per- 
haps it  would  have  been  more  accurate  to  have  stated  the  loss 
conformably  to  the  fi)liowiii^  principles. 

From  the  answer  to  the  third  query  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
liorses  continue  fit  for  work  during  fifteen  years  nearly,  or  till 
Aey  arc  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  old.  The  sum  of  60/., 
which  is  the  lowest  price  of  two  work-horses  when  first  fit  for 
tlie  draught,  that  is  stated  ia  the  answer  to  the  4th  query,  accu- 
mulates in  fifteen  years,  when  put  out  at  compound  interest,  to 
124/.  or  thereabouts.  At  tlie  end  of  fifteen  years,  tliis  last  sum 
is  wholly  loi(t  to  the  farmer,  unless  he  sells  his  horses  at  that  pe- 
riod, in  which  case  the  price  of  the  horses  nuut  be  deducted 
from  the  sum  of  124/.  Now,  5/.  i5s.  lost  year  after  year  during 
fifteen  years,  is  the  same  loss,  or  nearly,  with  that  of  124/.  ac 
die.encl  of  fifteen  years.  The  sum  of  5/.  15s.  then  is  the  proper 
amiual  balance  against  two  work- horses  on  account  of  purchase 
money. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  flirmers  sell  off  their  horses 
before  they  become  unfit  for  work,  the  balance  again^it  them  on 
account  of  their  puK'hase  money  may  be  diminished.  By  this 
plan  there  would  lie  no  loss  at  all  in  sonic  cases ;  for  a  horse  may 
frequently  lie  sold  at  a  higher  price  than  that  at  which  he  was 
originally  purchased.  But  it  i-  very  plain,  that,  as  an  original 
plan,  this  is  wholly  impnicticuble.  Were  farmers  to  seu  ofi' 
all  their  horses  at  the  age  when  tJioy  are  at  tlieir  highest  value, 
or  even  when  they  are  at  any  ago,  who  would  be  the  purcluisers  ? 
The  loss  by  the  decline  in  the  value  of  horses,  as  weii  as  by  tlieir 
death,  nuist  be  borne  by  some;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  chief 
weight  of  it  must  ever  lie  on  the  fiiri*ier.  In  comparing  the  re- 
lative advantages  of  employmg  horses  and  oxen  in  agricultural 
labour,  tlie  question  is,  ^^  not  what  may  occasionally  happen, 
but  what,  upon  the  whole,  or  in  general,  must  happen. "  i'Voni. 
tlic  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  a  circumst^ince,  at  the  long-run,  in- 
separable from  tlie  enipLiymciit  of  h.>rscs  in  agricultural  labour^. 
that  their  purchas«.»  ni-inov  nuisi  be  irrecoverable.  It  is  peculiar 
to  work  oxen,  th;it  their  purchase  money  is  recoverable  with  gain. 
From  the  answer  to  the  fiiUi  qu  .Ty,  it  ajjpears  that  three  oxen- 
improve  in  value  to  the  extent  oi'  IS/,  during  the  three  years  ia 
which  tliey  are  employed  in  the  draught.  Tliis,  tlierefore,  if 
riot  modified  by  other  circurnstances,  would  he  a  balance  in  fa* 
vour  of  an  ox  team  of  ab)Ut .'/.  I  ,"s.9d.  per  annum  ;  fir  :>/.  I5s.9d. 
accruing  yearly  as  profit  diirinij  three  years,  when  put  out  at 
compound  intere*K,  are  worth  aUout  Ks/.  at  the  end  of  three  years. 

When,  h»>t\'ovor,  o\Qn  are  j-oU  oflt'  at  four,  instead  of  seveiif 
years  of  age,  tlicrc  is  a  gain  %\hicli  arises  irom  the  interest  of 
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the  purc^RSc  money.  When  fi>ar  yor*  old,  oxen  ««■  stated  to 
be  north  from  90/.  to  23/.  each.  '!iui  kt  23/,  1m  \akm  a*  ifa 
price.  This  for  tlircc  oxen  is  «]ual  to  75/.  Whea  kopi  far  Uw- 
(Irnught,  oxeii  urv  not  void  lill  tlic)'  uro  ttven  yean  old,  oc  tline 
years  Inter  tliun  idle  oxen.  At  the  end  of  gwvevi  yrur^  or  da»>' 
ing  llic  three  years  trraa  the  end  of  tlie  lourth  to  the  aid  ill- 
the  seventh,  ITil.  nc'cuiniilotei  st  eompound  interest,  to  atxnt 
86/.  16s.  JJd.  Tht-'diflcreiice,  tben.betwwnTS/.  iindstii.  jeB.34 
which  h  III-  16«.  Sd.  must  be eaioed  ctfUm poriAHt  hy  mtK^ 
of  Bflling  off  three  oxen,  when  fimr  years  old,  instead  of  keq>- 
inff  them  till  they  arc  seven  years  old.  Now  the  sum  of  1 1/.  Its. 
£d.  gained  nt  the  end  of  diree  years,  ii  k  gaia  c<(ua]  in  nJoci  or 
neany,  to  3/.  l.?a.  per  annum  darutg  ihi-ee  yam.  lliecttBiof 
3/.  l^s.  then  n  an  annual  balanco  in  favour  of  sdlinc  tkS*  three 
oxen  when  four  years  ok),  insleud  of  keeping  ilicm  tul  ihi^  ait 
teven  year^  old;  and  con&enuently  it  muu  be  •  balance  to  tb> 
aamc  extent  against  keeping  li>ree  oxen  for  the  draught  till  At/ 
arc  seven  years  old  ;  that  is,  it  is  an  annual  balance  of  iL  Uk 
against  n  team  of  three  oxen. 

Ill  the  answer  to  the  9th  query,  it  is  stated,  that  where  twmty- 
seven  horses  are  kept,  one  of  tliem  is  annually  loxt  Ity  acddcat 
or  sudden  distemper.  Supposing  tliat  the  tucnty-MVcn  bone*, 
on  an  average,  arc  worth  30/.  each,  there  h-iU  be  an  aiinuiJ  biw 
lance  of  2/.  8s.  af^ninst  o  team  of  two  horecs,  on  account  of  ac- 
cidents imd  violent  distempers.  It  cannot  be  inferred  fimn  the 
answer,  that  out  of  sixty  draught  oxen  lhen>  is  any  lost  bjr  ac- 
cident or  distemper ;  but  it  is  reasonable  to  think,  that,  at  the 
long-run,  some  proporlioii  of  ]tm  must  bo  sustained  on  tlu*  ac- 
count. Let  it  therefore  be  aumKiMxl,  that,  out  of  eighty  «fork 
oxen,  one  may  be  annually  lost  liy  accident  oi-  Kitdden  disWtnpert 
— this  proportion  is  rather  m<ira  than  three  limes  lower  Uun  in 
(he  case  of  horses.  If  the  sum  of  Ijl.  is  taken  as  the  arenij^ia 
price  of  a  draught  ox,  the  annual  bidnitce  ngatnst  a  team  of 
three  oxen,  on  account  of  nccidents  und  diiicinpvrs,  will  be> 
lis.  3d. 

The  above-mentioned  circumstances  being  premiseil  nnd  kept 
in  view,  the  account  between  the  ox  andliorsc  teams  may  d* 
ilatcd  thus. 

Ei^paue  <^  keipmg  l-j:o  Hortrsjiir  the  PtougkiatfedbtftheAit^Uli- 
of'  the  jinceding  CommunkatiOtt, 
Two  ftcds  to  each  horse  per  day,  or  ;iO  bolls  Linlith- 
gow measure  per  imnumt  nt  ld»,  4d.  per  boll    •    L.29     0     0 
Two  acre*  of  clover  and  larc^,  at  6/.  per  acre        -      1 1!     0     0 

Carryover        L.il     6  J 
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Brought  over          L.41  0  0 

h  turnips  or  potatoes,  one-&uith  of  an  acre        1  10  0 
I  the  middle  of  the  day,  in  the  spring  months^ 

tonesi  at  Is.  per  stone                 -            -            2  2  0 

3  0  0 
g              --            -            -            -300 
I  balance  against  two  hcHrses,  on  account  of  pur- 
e-money           -             -            -           •            5  15  0 
litto^  accidents  and  sudden  distempers        -        2  8  0 


L.S7  15    O 

e  tf  ieepins:  three  Ojtenj  as  fed  hjf  the  Author 
cf  the  Comnmnication. 

months  on  straw,  at  \l  10s.  each     L.4  10    0 

acres  of  turnips,  at  6/.  lOs.  per  acre  19  10    0 

nd  a  half  ditto,  good  pasture  grass, 

.Ss.  per  acre         -         -         -  14    3    6 

>•  cut  grass  or  tares,  at  6f.          *  6    0    0 

I  the  middle  of  the  day  in  winter, 

x)ne,  at  Is.  per  stone         -        -  S    0    0 

g        .            ^            -           -  110 

I  balance  against  three  oxen,  on  ao- 

t  of  accidents  and  fatal  distempers  Oil     S 

litto,  on  account  of  being  kept  till  • 

I  years  old,  instead  of  being  sold  off 

I  zour  years  old           -           -  S  15    0 

L.52  10    9 
;  annual  amount  of  improvement  in 
5  .  •  •  ^  5  15    9 
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1  balance  in  &vour  of  a  team  of  8  oxen    -    L.11    0    O 

1  the  preceding  statement,  it  appears  that  about  two  acrea 
le-third  more  of  land  are  required  tO'  produce  food  to 
xen,  than  the  quantity  required  to  produce  food  to  two 

viz.  two  acres  and  tliree-tburtbs  more  of  turnips,  aiiJ 
res  and  a  half  more  of  pasture,  about  im  acre  less  oi' 

tares,  and  hay,  and  four  acres  less  of  ohIs  or  grain.  ^' 

is  b  stated  on  the  supposition  that  thirty  Linhth<ro\v  bolls  ol' 
an  averape,  require  four  acres  of  s^ood  lan.l  to  prMucc  thcni, 
t  an    -ere  of  rlovi»r  produces  about  170  slones  oi  hny  o«i  a^ 
The  ^D^iij^h  acre  is  meant. 
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It  wj^iiM  'iilfo  uppear  tliat  tl'  tnun  were  foil  wtili  doT«r  In  die 
frxt^xuir,  iuHCead  of  pasture  in  tli^  H'CO)id  or  Hul^wnuaiiLytaT), 
Aout'two  acres  and  one  tliiril  of  the  cIo>'cc  wouW  afford  umtIj 
a^  tQuch.fubd  9iK_fuur  .tcrc^  niid  n  Iinlf  of  tlic  jjiutUirc;  for  nilif 
acre  o\  clover  is  «et  down  nui  woilli  G/.,  und  ftiur  ocroi  uid  u 
biil(',i)r  pasture  arc  set  down  as  worlb  \\l.  Ss.  'Jif.  U  jbirovi, 
therefore,  liiat  tlijs  mode  of  lecdin((  with  clover  In  llie  first  jrsr, 
iusteod  ^>f  piwtuic  in  tlje  i;<.-c6nd  luid  sub«e<)ucnt  ycsrs,  wotrfS 
l^uirc  About  equal  quantities  of  land  to  te«l  three  ox«n  tM 
twii  ItorsGH. .  &titl,  tiDWfvci',  about  fuur  ucre«  moro  of  tiift^ 
wid  grass  would  be  rctjuired  tiir  iin  u\  team  than  for  on  botM 
one,  y'a-  two  acres  and  three-lburths  more  of  turnips,  nnil  fio 
ticrc  and  one-fbortb.morc  of  ^rrass  ami  tar«a.  Front  ()i»,it  aa  i 
be  interred.  Hint  on  a  plouj^li^aUi  of  Und,  of  which  tbe  labour  ' 
is  performed  bv  oxvn*  when  the  quantity  of  jiriiin  prodiicpd  i»  i 
the  same  aa  wjien  the  lalwur  is  perfbrhied  ay  hor^s  that  Ut 
wlien  the  aame  quantity  of  Ituid  is  bearii^  gnuQ  in  each  exk,  • 
ibc  value  of  the  *uxk'  fed  in  ihr  coko  oi  an  ox  team,  inuilb:'  ! 
Ices  by  the  yuliu;  of  two  aerea  and  three- tb.uitlts  of  tul^iip!^  Uul,  ' 
uti  BOi-e  and  one-fourth, of  ciovcr.  Now,  the  value  of  Cwo  aCtts  1 
and  ilirec-fourlbs  of  ihrnips,  and' of  an  a^rc  and  onic-ltninl)  f)f 
clover  andilarea,  js,  by  the  preceding  ^tiiivmcut,  23A78.  6i, 
But  us  the  three  oxen  of  the  [cam  altogether  improve  to  the  a- 
mouni  of  <^  annually,  during  Uic  vosrs  iii  which  ihcy  ste  em- 
pluyed  in  Uie  draught,  the  sum  ofG/.  mu^t  be  deducted  frdm 
iliai  of  '■Oil.  7*.  6d.  wid  Uierc  will  then  rcmsui  the  value  of 
lUl.  7e.  ed^ iest*.  Kiotk  fiil  on  a -pIonjjhj^iitL-  of  iiiod  of  which  fte 
labour  i*  ptfrtbrmcil  by  three  nsen,  than  on  (jne,  of-nhicb  l]it'1v 
boiir  ia  pcyjorjtned  by>two  horses,  when  tlio  number  <jf  oerei 
bearing  (friiin  i»  tlie  >.;imc  in  Lwih  catoi.  It  may.aUo  be  info- 
red,  from  liie  Ibre^inng  statement,  ihatUiough  thirty  bollsdF 
oats:  k'M  in  the  auv  of  an  ox  team  than  or  a  lioralc  one,  Uioblt! 
ije  produced  on  a  pUin^^li^rale  of  land,  siitl  n»  many  may  he  ctu> 
ricu  to  ihc  market,  lici-«itii«  iwn  horKcs  <mt  thu-ty  boU*  aiuiuaHvr 
nml  oxen  eat  oone  at  all;  It  was  before  stutcil  that  thir^  bolb 
of  uut^t,  on  an.  averjige,  may  rctniire  about  fuur  aero  i^f  hmd  lo 
produce  tlicni-  Thi>  wUofe  of  these  four  acres  maj-,  if  Jndgnl 
proper,  bo  convei-ied  lo  turnip*  or  grass,  without  brib^nc  UM 
inarketnble  produce  of  ^min,  in  the  cmic.  of  an  ox  team,  bdaw 
that  of  II  ploughgate  where  a  hoi-se  team  i»  employtsl.  In  order 
to  feed  the  Bame  quantity  of  stock  for  the  butcher  on  a  ))loi^- 
gate  of  laud  of  which  ibo  Iiit)our  is  pvrformod  bv  three  oxiii,  a* 
on  one  of  which  ttiu  labour  is  performed  by  two  liorH's,  oa  muclr 
Und  muKt  bo  wiibdrawn  from  bearing  ^rrainj  And  cuormiiif  in 
Kram  or  tarnips,  sa  is  required  to  tc^  stock  to  the  vofoffvC 
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19/.  Ts.  Cd.  Now,  by  the  preceding  valuntion,  two  acres^  of 
Uimips  and  fln  acre  of  clover  are  worth  about  this  sum.  lljorc- 
(bref  of  the  fout*  acres  which  in  the  case  of  an  ox  team  ndnut 
of  being  converted  to  turnips  or  grass,  witliout  bringing  the 
marketable  produce  of  grain  below  that  of  a  horse  team,  one 
acre  may  still  remain  in  grain  as  a  balance  on  the  side  of  an  ox 
learn.  tJpon  the  whole,  then,  it  appears  that  as  much  stock 
may  be  fed  for  the  butcher  on  a  ploughgate  of  land,  of  which 
the  labour  is  performed  by  three  oxen,  as  on  one  of  which  the 
labour  is  performed  by  two  liorses ;  and,  after  all,  the  produce 
of  grain  of  one  acre  of  land  is  marketable,  in  the  case  of  an  ox 
team,  over  and  above  the  quantity  which  is  marketable  in  the 
case  of  a  horse  team.  * 

If  the  farmer  considers  it  to  be  more  profitable  or  expedien 
to  raise  eoual  quantities  of  grain  in  the  case  both  of  an  ox  team 
and  of  a  norse  one,  he  will  have  thirty  bolls  more  of  market- 
able oats  on  a  ploughgate  of  land  of  which  the  labouris  perform- 
ed by  three  oxen,  than  on  a  ploughgate  of  which  the  labour  is  per- 
formed by  two  horses ;  but,  as  was  before  stated,  he  will  have 
less  stock  for  the  butcher.  Un  the  other  hand,  if  in  the  case 
of  an  ox  team,  lci=s  marketable  grain  bhould  be  produced,  more 
stock  would  be  fed :  and  in  as  far  as  li^ss  land  may  be  under 
crops  of  grain,  and  more  in  grass  and  oiJier  green  crops  where 
oxen  are  employed  in  farm  labour,  the  land,  especially  if  na- 
turally good,  will  be  the  more  fertile;  and  the  same  space  of  it 
will  produce  grain  lx)th  more  abundantly  and  of  better  (]uality. 
If,  therefore,  a  smaller  number  of  acres  arc  sown  with  grain  ui 
the  case  of  oxen  than  of  horses,  the  ultimate  produce  will  be 
pro[K>r  lion  ally  less  diminished.  For  ilie  s.imc  reason,  where 
oxen  are  employed  in  farm  labour,  the  land,  if  a  greater  pro- 
portion is  laid  to  gras^,  will  produce  it  both  more  luxuriant  and 
more  nutritious.  Besides,  in  the  case  of  employing  ox  teams, 
if  a  greater  quantity  of  land  ih  laid  to  gra<s,  there  will  be  just 
so  much  the  less  in  tiila«fo,  and  consctjuently  less  labour  will  be 
required  of  the  oxen  than  they  are  able  to  perform.  The  la- 
beur,  therefore,  which  they  can  thus  peribnn  l)eyond  that  of 
their  proper  ploughgate,  may  be  otherwise  applied,  and  in  this 
way  will  bring  a  profit  corresponding  to  its  value ;  or  if  the  farm 
is  of  a  considerable  size,  the  number  of  drau:jl:t  oxen  m'av  be 
i!imini.^hed  in  proportion  to  the  less  land  in  tillage  and  to  the 
less  labour  required. 

In  a  paper  publifhed  in  the  Farmer's  Magazine,  (\o.  XXL), 

*  Wlien  the  word  acre  occurs  in  the  preceding  article,  the  Eng' 
lish  acre  is  always  niecnt. 
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it  19  stilted  by  T^nl  HomerriDc,  tlint  in  KiiiilarKl  axon  are  !»• 
qaently  employed  in  iouPiM^s  on  hard  mid  stony  rnnds ;  birt»  in 
■motlicT  pn"Ba;;p  of  tne  same  paper,  his  Loidship  enTe,  that  Uity 
•re  subject  lo  uli^t  Ktrotni,  fik*  laiarapH,  arising  fmm  iravdling 
OD  siich  maSs.  TlitK  confirmH  the  opinion  *Uit«d  iu  iheoon- 
municRtion,  that  oxen  do  nut  suit  with  long  journe^'a  ob  grilt} 
roads. 

Iu  somi;  KoilM,  perbimi*,  oxen,  from  ihc  niiliircr  of  iheif  tKtqT, 
Aisy  not  be  so  well  iKJaptfd  to  draw  in  the  plough  u  hona 
"Wncthcr  wet  or  clny  501(9  are  least  deteriorated  by  tlie  emplpv- 
ihait  of  horses  or  oxen  in  the  plough,  is  n  qitvstion  compsraUvr* 
?y  of  Kinnll  imporianee.  The  Svei  biitli  of  hnr«»  and  oxen  arc 
very  detriinentul  to  such  soils^  if  nlouj^hud  when  too  «e(  i  and  ^' 
ploujihed  wheu  drv,  neither  the  feel  of  oxen  nor  those  of  hona 
A'iU  cIo  any  materinl  harm.  An  ox  team,  howvvvr,  ia  imilii- 
stood  to  by  more  mitnbic  thtm  a  horse  one  lo  pkiiigh  old  nutst 
lands  with  n  tuiincious  snutd.  Such  bnds  urc  not  eiuily  dtoIcsi 
up;  and,  in  order  to  their  bang  propeHy  ploughed,  nv^at 

EOK-er  steadily  exerted  in  tbo  drnu^tt.  This  k  well  koowAtfl 
e  more  the  chnraclcrirtic  uf  nn  ox  iitsm  than  of  b  bone  oat. 
There  can  be  no  douU  ako,  that  tlie  cmplttyinent  of  o«n 
may  be  more  advi^aUte  in'  sonio  sitiiations  thaQ  in  (rther3>  th 
litnd  iinsiiitable  to  th^  cnltivntion  of  liirnj^,  or  mlhrr  itfaere 
they  cannot  be  raised,  the  expense  of  fnrdinj;  work  oxcs  laatX 
be  nntcii  enhiwicod.  On  awch  laiij  iheymnirt,  Iw  f»d  withlwyw 
with  gruiu  an  s  fmbviiliilff  ^  turni{u )  oitd  this  fcr>din|;  n  tunc)) 
more  expensive  tlian  that  with  tiimips,  ns  well  aa  Icm  ocmdiKin; 
lo  the  health  mid  iniprovcment  of  ihc  snimnis.  In  situationief 
this  kind,  iiuli^cd,  tlio  employ nient  of  own  in  tltc  drau|;hlmu*l 
be  impro]»cr.  In  itie  neigh bonrljood  of  towin<,  where  sUbwi 
turnips,  grass,  and  all  other  kinds  of  grocM  food  are  higher  in 
jiricc  tliTin  at  a  iHslance  from  thmt,  the  employment  of  mw 
in  the  draught  must  be  proporUonally  less  profiiabJc  or  advan- 
taccoun. 

It  may  ecom  strange,  if  the  employment  of  oxen  in  farm  la- 
bour i«  fo  «dvantii){vaus  as  it  is  stated  in  the  foregoing  nccuuni, 
that  tlie  WW.  of  iht-ni  should  have  been  bo  gencrnlly  laid  aside 
within  the  laul  thirty  years,  w-hcn  all  oihcr  agricultural  imprtwe* 
tnents  have  been  so  rapidly  and  succcsti fully  carried  on.  'Hui 
difDcuIty  is  easily  removed.  Tha  dtangi:  from  the  kind  of  aK 
teatus  forrnerly  in  use,  t^t  leain*  of  two  liorses,  wao  a  oianifBl 
and  great  inipruvemenl.  At  that  tiine  no  fcn'cr  than  two  ttkea 
and  two  hoi-eas  were  yckt'd  In  one  team,  Mill  two  oxen  bc«Mk> 
■Were  kq)t  lo  relieve  alternately  ihe  two  in  the  draught.  I(  KS* 
*a!iy  to  see  if  two  horses  perforuie<l  as  mui'h  work  at  fgm    "" 
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Old  two  horses,  that  the  use  of  the  latter  team  should  be  given  up. 
Old  that  of  the  former  introduced ;  and  when  a  practice  is  csta- 
dithedi  it  is  not  in  general  hastily  abandoned,  unless  the  disad- 
vantage of  it  is  very  apparent.  When  the  change  from  th« 
esm  of  two  or  rather  tour  oxen  and  two  horses  took  plac^,  it 
fts  not  known  that  three  oxen  were  equal  to  perform  as  much 
vork  as  two  horses;  and  even  now  this  seems  to  be  but  very  par- 
iaDy  known.  Sometimes  four,  but  generally  six  oxen  are  stated 
D  he  necessary  for  this  purpose. 

Ob  the  iHipposition  tnat  the  emplovment  either  of  oxen  or  of 
lonet  in  the  draught  is  most  profitable  to  the  farmer,  it  seems 
X>  be  nnnecessary  to  inquire  whether  it  will  also  l>e  most  profit- 
kble  or  advantageous  to  the  community.  It  is  very  plain  that 
he  profits  of  the  farmer  cannot  accrue  from  any  other  source 
than  his  marketable  produce;  and  therefore  if  most  marketable 
[KiDdace  16  obtained  b^  the  employment  of  oxen  in  the  draught, 
the  employment  of  diem  must  oe  most  profitable  both  to  the  far* 
mer  and  to  the  community,  and  vice  versa. 
'  UpMi  the  whole,  it  may  be  concluded  that  in  certain  situs^ 
tiona,  a  considerable  profit  may  be  gained  by  employing  a  pro* 
portion  of  oxen  instead  of  horses  in  agricultural  labour ;  and  that 
ihis  profit  arises  chiefly  from  a  saving  of  grain,  though  partly 
iam  the  circumstance  of  tlie  oxen  redeeming  their  purchase 
noney,  and  even  improving  in  value,  from  the  time  when  they 
9^irto  work  to  the  time  of  their  being  sold,  and  partly  also 
irom  thar  being  less  subject  than  horses  to  sudden  death,  acci« 
iental  hurts,  and  occasional  distempers. 


TO  THB  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

*  Notice  of  ike  Rev,  Mr  Liston's  improved  Patent  Plough. 

Sir, 

You  would  oblige  me,  by  inserting  in  your  next  Num- 
ber, the  following  short  notice  of  my  improved  plough,  for  which 
I  have  obtained  a  patent.  I  shall  afterwards  send  you  a  more 
detailed  account  of  it,  with  figures. 

My  improvement  consists,  ist,  in  the  form  of  the  share  (or 
lock  as  we  call  it  in  Scotland)  and  mouldboard.  I  have  calcul- 
ated the  proportional  resistance  or  pressure  made  by  a  furrow 
slice,  for  every  degree  of  its  elevation,  from  its  original  position, 
as  cut  by  the  coulter  and  share,  till  it  be  turned  over  to  its  final 
poiilioB;  and  I  form  the  share  and  mouldboard,  by  a  series  of 
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nvedgcs  so  calculated,  that  the  resistance  may  be  always  the  kaat 
possible,  llie  share  and  mouldboard  thus  tormedi  are  very  dif- 
ierent  from  any  hitherto  in  use ;  and  tliey  are  found  not  only  to 
save  much  labour  to  the  horses,  but  to  perform  the  operation  in 
a  very  superior  style.  The  superiority  of  the  work  has  been  ac- 
knowledged by  many  intelligent  iarmersi  and  is  indeed  obvious 
xmd  unquestionable. 

Another  improvement  consists  in  substituting  a  wbeel»  insteod 
of  the  sole  and  side  plates,  so  as  almost  entirely  to  remove  the 
friction  on  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  and  &st  land  on  the  neir 
side.  This  advantage  is  obtained  by  setting  the  whed  at  an  an* 
gle  to  the  horizon  (about  55*^),  so  that  it  runs  in  the  comer  of 
Uie  open  furrow,  and  performs  the  office  of  botli  sole^aad  side 
plates. 

When  this  idea  first  occurred  to  me,  I^vas  afiraid  that  the.  ob- 
vious advantage  of  saving  friction  might  be  counterbaknoed.i7 
its  rendering  the  plough  unsteady,  or  difficult  to  hold.  I  was 
determined,  nowever,  to  make  the  experiment;  and  had  the  aa-. 
tisfaction  of  finding,  that  all  the  advantage  was  obtained,  with- 
out any  of  the  disadvantages  I  had  apprehended.  The  pfeogb 
is  both  more  steady,  and  more  easily  held.     I  am,  &c. 

HfiNRY  LlSTON. 

Letters  may  be  addressed  to  the  care  of 
Mr  Broughtoiif  IS,  Elder  Street. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

yin  Inquify  into  the  Produce  of  Animal  Food,  from  the  Offak  of 
the  Distilleries  when  "working  from  Grain. 

Before  it  was  known  that  the  distillers  would  be  per- 
mitted to  work  from  grain,  and  while  resolutions  against  such  & 
nieasure  were  entered  into  in  several  districts,  I  was  led  to  make 
some  inquiries  respecting  the  expediency  of  removing  or  conti- 
nuing the  suspension.  My  chief  object  was  to  ascertain  tlie  ^ 
mount  of  tlie  butcher  meat  and  dairy  produce  obtained  from 
tlic  ofliils  of  the  corn-di:>tillery;  by  wliich  it  might  be  known 
how  far  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  grain  increased  the  aggre* 
gate  stock  of  food  ;  or  to  what  extent  this  addition  to  the  stock 
of  vegeiahie  food  was  counterbalanced  by  tlie  diminished  pro- 
duction of  animal  food.  And  tliou<Lrh  the  prohibition  will  now 
cease  ill  a  few  weeks,  it  niny  not  be  altogethar  improper  to  tura 
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the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the  subject ;  as  the  same  views 
of  policy  which  iiave  hitherto  led  to  the  prohibition ,  may  be  ex* 
pected  a^ain  to  operate  when  similar  circumstances  recur.  In- 
deed, It  IS  the  opinion  of  many,  that  the  various  interruptions 
to  this  manufacture,  which  have  somewhat  reconciled  distillers 
to  the  use  of  su^r,  may  at  no  distant  period  terminate  in  an 
absolute  prohibition  of  the  use  of  grain. 

•  It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  upon  the  arguments  that  have 
been  €?mployed  on  both  sides  of  the  question — nor  to  b^ing  into 
view  the  immediate  and  remote  consequences  of  our  unsteady  poli- 
cy in  regard  to  the  distilleries.  It  appears  to  me,  that  some  of  the 
arguments  in  favo;ir  of  the  oom-distillery  go  a  great  way  beyond 
the  truth ;  and  that  it  has  been  considered  a  measure  of  far  more 
importance  to  tlic  landed  interest  than  it  really  is.  I  say  this,  with 
{|  view  to  a  continuanCie  of  such  large  importations  of  grain  as  we 
have  required  for  the  last  twenty  years.  If  it  should  now  be  found, 
as  there  is  much  reason  to  believe,  that  our  home  produce  is  quite 
efficient  for  our  consumption,  the  vent  aiForded  by  tlie  distille- 
ries must  be  of  ver}*  great  importance.  There  does  not  appear, 
indeed,  to  be  any  otner  vent  for  a  surplus  produce  in  ordinary 
seasons,  as  there  is  no  country  that  does  not  raise  grain  cheaper 
than  Britain  can  do.  Yet  with  a  view  to  the  past  years,  I  can- 
not see  the  justness  of  a  late  able  writer's  *  opinion,  nor  per- 
ceive the  consistency  of  his  arguments.  He  wishes  that  foreign 
growers  should  be  alloweil  at  all  times  the  fair  competition  of  our 
market,  which  he  thinks  can  never  bear  any  resemblance  to  the 
discouragement  of  the  British  farmer,  from  the  stoppage  of  the 
corn-distillery.  Our  importations  he  represents  as  compara- 
tively inconsiderable ;  and  he  magnifies  Uie  importance  of  the 
vent  afforded  by  distilleries  bcj'ond  all  due  bounds.  He  insists, 
that  it  shoukl  never  be  impeded,  *  even  in  seasons  of  scarcity,' 
but  that  the  corn-distillery  should  be  permitted  to  die  a  natural 
d^th  from  the  rise  of  prices.  These  conclusions  he  obtains  from 
general  principles,  which  it  is  almost  aiwavs  necessary  to  modi- 
fy, before  they  can  be  advantageously  applied  to  the  particQiar 
circumstances  of  the  times.  However  valuable  the  vent  ailbrd- 
ed  by  the  distilleries  may  be  in  setisons  of  ordinary  abundance,* 
there  are  few  landholders  or  farmers,  it  is  believeci,  who  would 
wish  the  compotition  to  Lc  continued  to  this  length  even  in  years 
of  scarcity. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  repeated  prohibitions  of  the  use  of 
grain  certainly  have  not  been  always  rendered  necessary  by  scar- 


♦  Bell,  on  the  Prohibition  of  the  Use  of  Grain  in  the  Distilleries, 
2d  Edit.  ll?;0. 
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city  ivnd  dearth.  They  have  brcn  MmiL-unie*  in)Q(lkitm«,  l>o|}i 
in  regard  to  the  public  interest  and  to  ibat  of  farnicis.  They 
have  sko  in  all  probability  injured  tlie  Isltcr  in  n  greater  degtee 
than  they  have  bcuL-fited  the  former.  'Ilic  [)rfKiuoli«n  of  a  kind 
of  griiiii  that  in  best  fitted  for  a  o;rent  portion  of  our  soil,  liu 
bttai  dificotiragcd ;  au  article  bos  been  thrown  Into  the  aiockdf 
food,  which  is  not  in  general  demand,  and  that  tlw  only  one  d 
which  thvie  tx  uxually  lui  abundant  tupply  raiw^d  Iroro  uuroon 
soil.  h\  aunie  districts,  tliv  cultivation  ofihis  grain  mnv  he  sap- 
nlnnled  by  that  of  wlieat  or  oats,  wittiout  any  serious  Iomj  Imt 
Id  many  otbcrSi  nueuchchanKecan  be  attnnpltrdi  wtlhnutttnK* 
terinl  tlUninniiua  of  Uic  produce  of  food  in  the  lirst  initwBtCi 
and  a  coiaequent  deteriuratioii  of  the  toil  for  fceverid  yean  tfaoie- 
after. 

To  judge  pr  the  expediency  of  .prohibitinf;  tlic  u»  6(  gnkl'v 
the  distillofin,  il  it  obriuu&Iy  of  consequence  la  lalw  into  Mr 
count  the  dinuQi»lied  lupi'ly  of  nnjiual  liH>d  uhich  iliis  prwhiM- 
tion  occasions.  It  would  appear  that  at  the  Lowland  ifittillcris 
of  Scotland,  not  Ichs  than  six  thousand  cattle  may  be  faltnicd 
yrwly  ;  and  that  a  still grenler  weight  iif  poik  than  of  b«f  migjit 
be  produced,  if  there  was  a  iL-iiiund  Ibr  tjiat  article.  A  titma- 
derablc  proportion  of,  the  offali  are  cmplrjyed  even  itiotepfxifil- 
ably  timu  in  fattening  cattle,  as,  they  are  the  chief  depoidcnor 
of  cowfceders.in  large  towns  for  suppljing  the  inhabitairtR  with 
the  indikpensabltt  article  of  milk.  In  aconiparbon  bctKMTi  dis- 
tillation froiQ  grain  and  from  sugar,  and  in  mnkin^  on  election 
between  tliciu,  these  considerations  deserve  much  more  otlention 
than  hua  been  liitbcrto  paid  to  them ;  besidea  that  it  is  well  kno«n 
of  how  great  iniportJince  it  is  ix>  famicTs  to  find  a  market  for  da- 
jiaaacd  arain  that  is  aln>gBtbtr  unsuitable  for  aJiy  tAlwr  hko.  The 
alfals  of  the  corn  distillery  produce  a  ijuantity  of  buldicr*)  moat 
and  of  milk,  very  Hltle  if  at  all  inferior  to  what  the  land  ou  which 
liw  barley  was  raised  would  hnvo  returned  If  il  had  bcoti  in  p«- 
tute.  Experiments  have  been  made  Kir  the  piirpoire  of  AsmrUiD- 
ing  tlic  produce  from  an  acre  uf  barley  coniiumed  in  tlic  dUtiUe- 
ric«,  and  Irora  an  acre  of  land  of  the  eamc  (]ualily  in  pasture  i 
and  the  result,  it  is  believed,  was  in  favour  of  tlic  Uirlcy  land. 

Jt  does  not  seem  necessary  to  advert  to  (he  clnim»  of  lJ>c  West 
India  planters,  in  treating  of  tlic  i|uc»tion  wilh  n^ftj^noe  to  a 
Having  of  human  food:  the  dreg  fioin  the  sugar  distillerioe  is  of 
little  or  no  value  for  any  purpose.  Vet  they  hitvc  found  moanit 
to  mingle  their  inU.'reHts  with  the  di£cus^ion  ;  and  one  at  IrikI  of 
the  late  prohibitions  soems  to  have  been  imposed  with  oo  other 
view  than  to  serve  that  budy.  The  report  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Houjc  of  Commons,  13th  April  ISOS,  scarcely     "    "      " 
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doubt  on  this  point.  There  arc  many  who  do  not  approve 
prohibiting  the  use  of  grain,  and  yet  consider  it  noway  ob- 
ionable  to  permit  distilLition  from  sugar  upon  equal  terms. 
:  unless  there  is  an  actual  scarcity  of  grain,  which  justifies  the 
il  prohibition  of  it,  this  measure  ot  equaliz:ition  ouijht  not 
je  recommended.  In  seasons  when  the  crop  is  not  beneatlji 
dveragc  one,  there  seem  to  be  strong  reasons  against  it.  The 
1  prouucod  from  the  offals  of  the  corn  distiller^',  should  give 
reference  to  the  use  of  grain,  until  prices  rise  to  20  per  cent, 
ve  what  would  have  been  thought  advisable  with  a  view  to  the 
ply  ef  food,  had  both  the  com  and  the  su^ar  given  oiFals  of 
al  value.  For  instance,  if  the  use  of  sugar  is  permitted  when 
Icy  is  at  40s.  a  boll,  the  superior  produce  Irom  the  corn  dis- 
ry  would  seem  to  require  such  regulations  as  would  give  it  a 
Terence  till  the  price  had  risen  to  4Ss. 

The  grains,  or  draff  and  dreg  of  the  com  distilleries,  as  has 
n  already  observeii,  are  chiefly  consumed  by  milk  cows,  and 
atteuing  cattle.  It  is  difficult  to  calculate,  with  any  degree  of 
uracVf  without  careful  experiments,  what  may  be  the  milk  re- 
led  from  any  given  quantity  of  these  offals,  because  tlie  cows 
ost  altvays  have  other  food  along  with  them.  It  has  been  al- 
Jy  noticed,  that  the  result  of  some  experjiments  was  rather  in 
)ur  of  the  offals  from  an  acre  of  barley,  when  compared  with 
same  extent  of  pasture,  it  is  however  well  understood  by  the 
feeders,  that  neither  tnrin'ps  nor  potatoes,  nor  the  draff  from 
A'cries,  can  supply  their  place  both  in  produciug  milk,  and  at 
same  time  fattening  for  the  butcher.  With  regard  to  their 
le  in  producing  beel',  a  nearer  approach  may  be  made,  from 
sc  grains  and  dreg  being  the  only  food  of  tne  cattle,  except 
:  they  are  sometimes  allowed  a  little  straw.  When  the  value 
heir  injprovoment  is  known  by  their  advance  of  price,  it  is 
:h  the  same  thing  ns  if  their  additirmal  weight  were  ascertain- 
\Vei;rhing  alive  is  not  indeed  a  common  practice  in  Scot- 
1;  and  in  any  particular  case,  that  is  certainly  the  most  correct 
le  of  ascuvtaining  the  beef  returned  from  a  given  quantity  of 
1.  Tho  result  however  Wi)u1d  not  npply  to  cattle  oi  different 
xls,  nor  to  tlie  same  breed  at  different  ages,  and  in  a  more 
L»ss  advanced  stiigo  of  imj)rovcment  when  put  up  to  feeil.  The 
:e  pnid  for  their  food  is  perhaps  a  critericm  sufliciently  accu- 
',  especially  when  its  value  is  fixed  by  the  general  consent  of 
owners  of  the  cattle  and  of  the  food,  and  remains  nearly  the 
e  for  a  imniber  of  years. 

or  several  years  previous  io  the  late  prohibition,  the  price 
1  by  the  owner  of  the  caiile  at  distilleries  at  a  distance  from 
ns|  w:!?  op.e  jjninea  per  month  for  each  bea^t ;  and  it  is  be- 
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lieicd  there  was  no  pBHinilsr  rrsulurinit  with  if^nj  U  iht 
Welabt  of  (he  cattle.  For  each  vlakt-  tliere  was  tli«reAjn>  n»tf 
to  the  dUlillcr  I'i  fruttirns  >-<-iirI^  i  the-  pn>ou  who-  rented  llun 
changing  bia  caltlo  m  olWii  its  nv  futind  itii-ni  TwSy  tbf  llw  fanl' 
cher;  usually  once  in  §ix  monthi,  but  snmelime*  in  ftiur.  It 
is  untlcri-tooa,  thnt  n  stiD  of  40  ^lone,  working  throu^^nt  the 
^car,  !n  the  Low-litoth  of  Scotland,  would  ^yc  prnine  find  dr^ 
fiiBlcient  for  IKUBtak&i;  the  value  of  whidi,  at  t S  )f tiiiwiu,  it 
1512/.  Supposing  tOOO  gallons  of  aitl  contenU  required  fur 
the  *upply  of  the  mnrkct  witli  spirits,  the  ufliils  of  the  whole  of 
tlic  l.owliiiid  distiilcry  ajoni-,  ii'  tht^y  were  all  njiplied  lu  Um)  bfr* 
taiing  of  cattle,  would  be  worth  37,£O0/.,  or  about  one-Htlk 
part  nf  ibc  usual  value  of  tlic  bailey  coueuniod. 

A  diuiiimlion  of  the  supply  of  biitdirr'ti  luetit  to  thi^ioxlroli 
by  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  grain,  n>u*l  be  nevtrely  fcU  in 
ah  tlio^e  districts  where  the  soil  does  not  pennic  tlie  exienJtive  cal- 
tivation  of  turnips;  and  it  is  ccrtiiinjy  purity  owine  to  this,  that 
butdier  meat  has  heeii  so  very  h>};li  priced  for  the  Isft  tn«ln 
iiionthft-  The  consumption  of  the  prisunen  of  w«r  in  Scut- 
land,  miut  have  increased  tlic  demand  {  but  tlie  cun«um|K)wn  tA 
Uic  hthoorlng  elflns  hiw  probably  been  a»  niucli  diminubed  by 
iLe  liich  prices  of  grain. 

Beside*  thii  mcSe  of  estiniAling  the  oflTnl*  of  the  com  distii* 
!cr)>,  they  aie  ol^eu  soli)  by  measure,  both  in  larve  towni  and  in 
tlio  countiT.  The  distillers  near  large  towns  &eldoRi  citluT  loed 
CHttle  on  tueir  own  account,  or  in  the  wsy  already  mesttioned. 
Tliey  selltlieir  grains  at  from  4s.  to  5s.  per  boU,  nud  their  dns 
at  3s.  per  puncheon  of  IZOgidlons.  Iiating  tJie^ninacl  4«.fi£ 
tlio  oQ'oU  of  a  sliU  uf  40  gallons  aie  wurth  l7»iU/.  ig*.  Ju  the 
country,  the  grains  brine  Ss.  u  hofl,  nnd  the  dreg  is  giv«n  aloag 
Willi  it.  Tlie  value  in  Uiix  cuae  i»  982/,  16*.  I'o  account  for 
this  lost  amount  being  so  much  below  w-bat  is  rcceivrd  i'^r  feed- 
ing cullle,  it  must  be  considered,  Uiat  tlie  expense  of  ^xdJnj^- 
housca  and  attendance  is  saved,  and  Uinl,  in  soaie  diitrtct*.  >o 
many  turnips  arc  raised,  as  to  lessen  ilie  dciiuiud  for  iatlenitffi 
Vilh  tlic  distillery  oBals. 

It  is  believed,  thut  the^e  slalcments furnish  a  tolerably  corrpc* 
idea  of  the  value  of  the  offids  from  the  com  dUtillenr.  Ji  airj 
be  desirable  to  know  from  wlint  extent  «F  bftd  this  mocVw- 
tained;  and  then  it  will  appear  how  much  beef  is  produced  from 
every  acre  of  b»rlcy  consumed  in  distilldtioii. 

On  these  points,  it  is  itvidnit,  that  nolhing  more  than  m  near 
apprnadi  to  the  truth  is  atlainal)!o ;  and  liw  futlowing  cutcuU- 
tione  do  not  even  pretend  lo  this.  'Ilic  (|Miui)iiet  of  grain  cow- 
himed  may  be  suutewhut  diSereni,  as  well  m  the  qowiutv,    ' 
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[iced  per  acre.     If  both  these  should  be  ascertained,  the  weight 
[  beef  returned  can  only  be  estimated  from  the  additional  price 

the  cattle,  or  from  the  price  paid  for  their  food,  in  addition 
^  the  profit  of  their  owner. 

Witn  regard  to  the  consumption  of  a  still  of  40  gallons,  it 
&s  been  stated  at  about  6000  bolls,  of  nearly  6  bushels,  for 
2  month!!.  If  8  bolls  per  Scotch  acre  is  considered  a  fair  aver* 
ge  prbduce,  750  acres  will  produce  this  quantity.  When  die 
Sds  are  disposed  of  for  fatten  in «;  cattle,  at  the  rate  of  a  guinea 
ermonth,  tiie  amount,  as  already  mentioned,  is  151'J/. ;  which, 
ivided  by  750,  gives  a  fraction  more  than  2/.  for  each  acre  of 
arley. 

But  it  is  evident  the  beef  produced  must  pay  much  more  than 
lis,  which  may  be  called  the  rent  only.  The  distiller  is  in  the 
une  situation  with  the  proprietor  of  grass  parks  ;  and  the  own- 
r  of  the  cattle  in  this  case  may  be  considered  to  be  entitled  to 
ie  same  profits  as  the  gra/ier.  His  expenses  in  purchasing  and 
'Ujng^  his  risk  and  outlay  of  money,  are  idl  of  them  as  great, 
r  probably  much  greater.  The  amount,  however,  must'  be 
latter  of  conjecture  or  probability  only.  The  property-tax  as- 
imes  the  profit  of  the  grazier  to  be  equal  to  half  his  rent.  A 
»nt  of  2/,  per  acre  must  therefore  reouire  a  produce  worth  3/, ; 
r,  for  every  acre  of  barley, — beef,  tallow,  and  other  offals  worth 
&,  must  have  been  produced  from  the  grains  and  drrg«  If 
ach  beast  should  return  a  profit  of  10/.  for  six  months  feeding, 
s  has  been  received  in  many  cases,  the  produce  must  be  const- 
eraUy  greater. 

To  esdmate  from  these  data  the  weight  of  beef  produced,  the 
rice  at  the  time  the  above  mentioned  rent  was  paid  tor  stakes 
lust  be  kept  in  view.  It  was  not  then  more  than  8s.  per  stone 
Unglish,  sinking  the  oilals,  though  it  has  been  higher  since ;  and 
»r(£ably  was  not  so  much.  At  this  rate,  3/.  would  correspond 
nth  105  lib.  of  beef,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  produce  from 
ach  acre  of  barley  used  in  distiflation.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
verage  produce  of  good  grazing  lands  in  Scotland  caniTot  be 
ated  above  HiO  or  170  lib. ;  so  that  an  acre  of  barley  yields  a- 
K>ut  two-thirds  of  an  acre  of  good  feeding  pastures. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  these  calculations  farther.  The 
ifTals  of  the  corn  distillery  are  still  more  valuable  when  employ- 
d  in  producing  milk  ;  and  would  return  a  much  greater  weight 
»f  pork  than  of  beef.  A  gooti  many  cattle,  too,  are  fed  in  uiis 
^aVf  which  could  scarcely  be  fattened  in  any  other. 

The  only  other  observation  I  shall  offer  in  favour  of  the  use 
»f  grain,  which  evidently  results  from  the  preceding  statements. 
By  that  a  very  great  quantity  of  valuable  manure  is  obinined. 


4M  Fi-Oiiim:  <*f  Atumal  Totxi,  4ci  Null 

ir  ISO  ciittlcare  C°d  (br  12  momJuoji  the  produce  oflSQatiOt 
tlicir  tliitifli  when  abseiltcd  hy  Klraw,  nioxH,  cartli  or  iiimpjit, 
iiiAy  be  sui£d<>ju  i'or  nijuiuring  uil  Uic  Itt&d  upou  wliicU  tlut''^ 
lev  nas  grown.  ,  ' 

Maoy  of  your  TeadcrR,  I  prcaujiiet  arc  qiucL  UeUcr  Q^a^Sin 
to  write  OR  llus  etiblcct  tltoii  I  coo. pretend  lo  be;  niifl  I  am  W 

scnsibtc  ihcy  lany  Iip  oMc  to  poiiil  out  >  :  — : '  rnbfc 

ciT'^rx  in  ni)'  aUt^tntiiti  {   t)ioi»j>li  1  iiuvn  .  'i  lu 

btf  well  ioforoict],  and  hnya  in  no  iiulm,  ,':iit 

from  wbat  1  onccivcd  Lube  good  suthnr.ij.  '  .uiiif 

of  beut"  protiutixJ  fruni  (ui  nwu  wl'  boirJcy  iivi;*  iiol  tame  "P^ 
the  prouute  of  an  acre  uf  {^itud  pa^iure,  u«  ihc  cxperuaeiUBlI- 
lucled  u>  arc  said  to  liavD  ucextf-uied }  m  that  l^mpea  llieie 
c&lc'ulalii>i»  nrc  not  corc«l.  X'or  any  tctnpcrale  xtSDai^.m 
tlicm,  >Mid  on  other  [KjintJ!  ioniiixUil  v'aii  luM  iiupbiMoi  ud^* 
jccL,  1  sliall  Jbd  scry  graLefiil,  and  will  rcadiljr  «c)^vc(Vl'lc[^.lO]f 
errors  which  I  may  buvc  committed' 

<k$.i9i}fr  ■.,;■       '■--\- 

—     ^  —     —  I 

loK  THE  FAftMftlfj'MiCilZI.'.F.  1 

On  Ikt  Martagemcnf  and  Fafee  itfGippur,  frim  li'iytir  and 

"  Oipse-wcxxls  form  a  very  ini))ortant  and  prvmincQl  otIjbp     ' 
in  the  produce  of  Uiin  county.     Tbey  curer  *onie  I'l" 
of  soil,  which  would  olherwiso  Iw  oltogetlicr  w  n 
and  yield  an  income  lo  llir  prn^m-Uirk,  Ilttli-  inl.  . 
ihcy  dtrivp  fnuii  lli**ir  i)t»t  urttblc  land.      Thv  .■.!i   [       , 
bujikii  of  LvcJiiomond  an^  I^chloiig,  wbeie  llic  hoMi.  «  li>'' 
luouniaiDs  run  into  ihp  liiko,  aic  ,in  many  placi:^  covctnt  wiiJ) 
lti«m.     The  thill  dry  «>il  whielt  iii>pcnrs  iw  i^niiJl  pittchu  auMtf 
the  locIfH,  aeitiiK  to  Ih:  parLicuiaily  adapted  lo  tbi;  growtli  >'' 
Qidi-G(>p!ie,  wlii4:li  fi'oni  its  superior  valui'i  ia  chicHy  cn<»ut3£ti) 
in  Eucfi  §ituaLionii,  while  iho  moitter  and   more  utifavouruHc 
Ifiotfi  are  allowed  lu  l>e  <x:ciipieil  by  lv9»  vidiiublc  Irvi:^    TIkm 
arc  chiefly  asb,  yew,  holly,  muimtaiu  ash,  biiuh,  hazle,  lupuit 
alder,  crab,  thorn,  and  willow.     The  sevcu  las;  kicd^  arc  ota- 
nidcrcd  inferior  in  value  to  ihc  rest,  and  coDiatojily  known  ^ 
the  name  of  barren  timlnT. 

A  consiilerablc  diiTerencc  of  opinion  subaUts  with  n^eol  U 
tbe  ■£«  at  which  cop&c-wooda  ought  to  be  cuL  Spnu;  cobi^ 
tent  judges  insist  that  the  iiiUivu  betweqpJ.^wv.«VCCQ^V<SI^ 
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igs  ought  not  to  exceed  twenty  years ;  \i  hilc  others  consider 
more  advantageous  to  let  them  grow  twentj'-eight  or  thirty 
ars  before  they  arc  cut  down.  Pcrlmps  this  diversity  of  judg- 
ent  may  be  accounted  for  in  part^  by  observing  that  their  opi- 
:>ns  have  been  formed  from  an  acquaintance  with  woods  cut 
different  circumstances,  and  different  situations.  Woodf 
owing  on  low  grounds,  on  good  soil,  and  on  banks  facing  ihc 
nth,  grow  more  rapidly,  and  arc  sooner  fit  for  cutting,  than 
ose  wliich  stand  at  a  higher  elevation  above  the  sea,  and  enjoy 
less  favourable  exposure ;  and,  consequently,  no  general  rule 
n  apply  exactly  to  cases  dissimilar  in  these  respects.  The  prc- 
iling  opinion  however  is,  that  it  is  safer,  with  a  view  to  pro- 
,  to  cut  copse  rather  under  the  age  to  which  it  is  usually  left, 
ui  to  suffer  it  to  grow  older.  The  oak-bark,  in  which  the 
lue  chiefly  consists,  is  of  better  quality  during  the  early  period 
the  growth  of  the  tree.  In  most  situations,  the  bark  of  wood 
lich  nas  stood  upwards  of  twenty-four  years,  becomes  hard 
d  loaded  with  what  is  technically  called  c^rk ;  so  that  what  it 
s  gained  in  bulk,  docs  not  by  any  means  make  up  for  what  it 
es  in  weight  and  value  at  the  tan-pit.  On  these  grounds  the 
i!^t  experienced  wood-cutters  agree  that  copse  ought  on  no  ac- 
Lint  to  stand  uncut  after  it  has  advanced  to  the  age  of  twenty- 
ir  j^ears;  and  this  opinion  is  now  ado])tcd  by  most  propric- 
rs  whose  woods  are  of  such  value  and  extent  as  to  make  the 
magement  of  them  an  object  worthy  of  their  attention.  Ac- 
rdingly,  from  twcnty-lwo  to  twenty-four  years  may  be  consid- 
k1  as  the  average  age,  at  which  it  is  at  present  tlie  practice  to 
t  them  down.  Still,  in  every  particular  case,  a  considerable 
rtion  of  attention  and  experience  arc  necc:Ssary,  in  order  to 
[rertain  the  precise  periixi  when  thf?y  may  be  cut  to  most  ad- 
ntage.  During  the  two  or  three  last  yuars  of  their  growth, 
ey  improve  much  more  quickly  than  at  any  former  period ; 
d  the  art  of  the  judicious  wood- cutter  consists  in  selecting 
at  season  for  disposing  of  them  when  they  are  no  longer  im- 
oving,  but  have  not  yet  begun  to  fall  off.  Some  years  ago,  he- 
re the  great  demand  for  oak- bark,  and  its  consequent  high 
ice,  had  made  woods  so  valuable  as  they  now  are,  little  atteii- 
in  was  paid  to  the  manner  of  cutting  them,  or  to  preserving 
e  young  shoots.  The  trees  were  cut  one  or  two  feet  above 
e  surface,  as  was  most  easy  and  convenient  for  the  wood-cut- 
r,  and  the  stumps  left  ragged  from  the  axe.  The  woods  when 
t,  were  slightly,  if  at  all  enclosed ;  and,  after  the  first  year, 
e  cattle  of  the  adjoining  farm  were  permitted  to  pasture  in 
em  without  restraint.  Thinnin^r  the  shoots,  or  clearing  away 
c  brush-wood,  was  seldom  thougnt  of;  or,  when  it  was  attempt^ 
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od,  ivai  cnndiiclrrl  mo^  wiib  a  viewf  to  immrtJiiite"  profil,  thn 
the  ultimate  benefit  of  ific  propn«4>i-.  llie  cotiMqnLtiWH  dr  tb» 
negligent  mode  of  mnnagi'mcnt  wpro  in  manj  resp«cl5  ptniiatim 
to  the  wood*.  The  ragyif!  *linnp8  vrcrc  iipt  to  hwonic  rotttn 
nnd  dfcayct!  frum  llie  iaOgiTig  of  the  >vnter  on  tlitif  wp*.  A 
miiltitiitlc  of  youiiff  shoot*  snnmg  out  of  the  hW«  of  the  slocft,  i 
feiAjlc  from  ilidr  lioriiunul  dirrctioii,  nnrt  having  from  liwn 
iininl>er  licitln-r  th«  room  nor  the  noiwinhinmi  tnKt%$ari  ht 
liriugiog  them  on  to  a  pood  svee.  lite  tops  of  sudi  ni  were  bil* 
IM»  or  trodden  by  cattle,  Iwcatne  crooked  and  stunted  in  thw 
groHlIi,  with  bard  snd  thin  bark,  nnd  the  mischief  bramwUiii 
ifiorc  (crioiis  from  flir  nmuwion  of  thinning,  which  dii!  not  Bi*e 
the  itiv{^nj^  room  to  grow  fcealtliy,  aud  of  proper  dimenHon- 
Wbero  the  imporlBiicc  of  tliinninf;  wm  pcrcriTcil,  il  whs  an- 
moniy  d<me  l>vcon(r(i<t,  and  tlic  t-ontrmior  vru*  at  libfrtjl" 
dispose  of  iliw' rods  which  he  cot  for  hoop<.  It  tlterrfoTCinB 
hi*  iuw-rest,  and  in  the  first  fnetance,  though  rot  uttiniatflr, 
that  of  the  proprietor,  to  defer  that  o|>eralion  till  the  yoUPR 
shooLs  hiid  gTonn  Inri^  enough  for  litx  purpiMe;  and  In  cnl  niii 
lh«  larj^cst  rods,  anutliose  which  wouW  hring  llu?  hot  priec 
from  the  cooper,  leaving  the  worst  shoots,  when  it  wm  too  hic 
for  the  air  and  roort  they  now  enjnjTil  to  ^.o  them  mnrfi  good, 
to  fill  np  the  wood,  end  yield  what  produce  they  tnigtil  xt  the 
uioal  period  of  eiitting.  In  all  these  r«!ii)ecL«,  the  mitt^eiiint 
of  Cdpse-wooda  hiis  tindcrjrono  a  maieriiil  imprownicWti 

The  purchaser  is  taken  bound,  under  a  heavy  pmaltj-,  to  cut 
uid  peel  tile  stocks  close  lo  the  rriound,  and  to  dight  or  tmintA 
thcrti  on  the  top.  By  tliit  tiTOue  oi'  cutting,  tire  yotmp  shortB 
tire  made  to  lEpring  in  a  great  mcature  directly  fnim  tho  nardi, 
and  Boon  acqulro  roots  of  thtJr  own,  indcpenflent  of  the  parrti 
stetn.  Hence  thoy  grow  tldl  and  rigorous,  in  o  direction  imw^ 
j>eipendioii!nr,  anil  shoot  rapidly  to  «ich  a  height  ns  to  bo  onl 
of  jrfl  d:ii]g(T  from  the  occasiiinal  trespa!.WK  of  cntltr.  Tfie 
woods,  when  cot,  arc  immeriiately  enclosed  with  pating;  hh- 
teriaU  for  constructing  which  are  gtiicrallv  rcMr\«d  jrom  iht 
fftlc;  and  taitlu  of  «!!  descriptions  are  rarciiiHy  ev'chidcd  dat'ltiK 
liie  first  aiv  or  seven  rear*  of  iheir  growth.  '  Where  n  gtt%iit 
idcgiee  of  attention  tnan  u^ua)  is  paid  to  tlirar  preservatiuei 
thc^  arc  enclosed  with  «tonc  walls,  kept  in  the  proprietor's  own 
possession,  expresniy  rcnervcd  from  the  leasts  priftiiwl  to  ibo  te- 
tinnts  of  the  adjoinins  farms,  and  tm  t:;itlle  pefinilied  to  enW 
(hem  at  any  lime,  fho  expense  of  enclosing  in  Illia  waj  ii 
ihouffht  to  tie  compensated  by  the  permanence  n(  tht  Gtoeti 
and  the  sacrifice  of  the  pasture,  wliich  is  of  suralt  value  wlwiv 
llw  m>od  is  of  Tigoreiis  grtnv  Eh  and  sufficient  ihlcknesa,  ta  mOM 
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repaid  by  the  corapkte  security  of  die  voung  trees,  wIucIl 
iften  materially  iiijtircii  by  catti;*,  ioiig  after  the  usaal  years 
ainiiig.  During  their  growth  tlicy  are  tliiniied^  in  some 
nccs  tiiree  times,  but  more  commonly  twice.  The  first 
ling  or  weeding,  as  it  is  ciillcd,  is  given  when  the  woods 
rem  three  to  six  years  old.  The  thorns,  briars,  and  otlicr 
ss  plants  growing  among  tliem,  are  carefully  cut  down^ 
tjie  weakest  saplings  lopt  ofF,  that  the  remainoer  may  have 
sir  and  room  to  attain  their  proper  size.  This  operation  ia 
ited  at  the  end  of  nine  or  ten  years,  when  the  copse  haa 
aed  from  the  12th  to  the  16th  year  of  its  growth.  Any 
[i-wood  that  may  have  sprung  up  since  the  Inst  weeding,  is 
town,  and  the  young  trees  sniaitly  thinned,  so  as  to  auord 
le  roo^i  to  tliosc  that  are  left.  The  practice  of  selling  the 
for  lioops  is  generally  given  up,  as  it  is  found  mucli  more 
table  to  cut  them  into  short  lengths,  and  peel  them,  in 
r  to  obtain  the  bark.  The  sticks,  when  thus  peeled,,  are  of 
value,  and  poor  people  are  ollen  allowed  to  pick  them  up 
irewood ;  but  the  price  of  the  bark  far  exceeds  what  could 
been  got  for  them  as  hoops.  Tlicse  operations  are  con« 
ed  too  important  to  be  trusted  to  the  integrity  and  discre- 
of  men  workhig  by  piece-work,  and  thcrclore  they  are  pjr- 
ed  bf  labourers  who  are  paid  by  the  day,  and  work  under 
eye  of  a  person  of  npprovod  fidelity  and  experience.  The 
igc  expense  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained,  as  it  must  vary 
'cry  particular  case,  according  to  the  age  anil  thickness  of 
vood,  and  the  quantity  of  brus!i-wood  to  be  removed ;  but 
generally  admitted,  that  the  produce  from  the  second  wecd- 
is  nearly,  if  not  altc^ether  equal  to  the  expense  of  both. 
1  though  this  operation  should  yield  no  such  immediate  re* 
,  and  the  whole  expense  were  to  be  a  temporary  outlay,  it 
d  be  the  interest  of  the  proprietor  to  subject  himself  to  it  iit 
irst  instance  in  order  to  obtain  the  additional  price  which 
ncreased  value  of  his  woods  must  secure  to  hi.n  wheu  they 
d  to  tlie  market. 

Hicre  copse-woods  arc  of  large  extent,  thry  are  sometimes 
led  into  several  hags  or  separate  enclosiircs,  which  are  cut 
icccssion  ;  and  where  these  aro  so  numerous  as  to  C(|ual  thu 
ber  of  years  allowed  for  the  gr:)\vth  of  the  woods,  and  con-r 
ently  onoof  tliem  can  be  sold  every  year,  tliuy  make  a  rej- 
r,  and  for  many  years  past,  a  certiin  additi.m  to  the  inaime 
le  landholder.  The  former  praciice  was  t>  sell  the  whole 
is  on  an  estate  at  once,  allowing  the  piircha.^er  to  ciitdowji 
lot  each  j'car,  and  to  pay  the  price  by  a  pr.)p;)rr'on:ite  nurn- 
jf  annual  instaliu^^nis.     In  this  w.iv,  the  be:icfit  of  au  ad^ 
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Tioicing  price  of  barfc  nnd  timber  was  enjoyed  enHrely  by  ihe 
purchRKcr.  nnd  not  by  rin?  proprietor.  iNowthnt  wood  ownwt 
fini-e  liecomc  more  ivwaketo  tl»t;ir  own  inlcfwl,  a diflH-tmt. jiyiitai 
is  adopicd.  The  wood  or  hag  to  be  disposed  of.  is  sold  innRc- 
diately  hrfore  it  ia  to  be  cut,  nnd  most  commonly  by  pubUc  BW- 
tion.  The  barren  timber  is  mi  down  in  «|iriiig,  nnd  thcMk 
Ironi  the  l>eginniiig  of  Miiy,  or  as  tsooit  ai^er,  ns  the  riiris  of 
the  sap  allows  the  bark  to  be  peeled,  to  the  middle  of  Jot, 
when  tlic  whole  rmi't  be  fiowlicd,  to  as  to  leave  time  for  tw 
jitiahing  out  of  the  young  Hhoolx  before  the  frost  tels  ia. 

The  divigion  of  labour  takes  place  to  a  cnn^deraUecxttnth 
taming  tiic  produce  to  its  diRerent  uses.  The  purehawr  «lw 
IS  comiDonly  n  dealer  in  onk-biLrk.  oOcn  sells  the  timber  for  ■  I 
certitn  Hipulnied  sum  to  n  limber  mtrehnnl,  Wlien  the  trte* 
are  felled,  the  buyer  of  the  timber  sends  his  men  to  »aw  it  tMo 
rroper  lengths,  for  the  various  nses  to  which  it  is  to  be  oppliaL 
The  bttri<  is  next  stripped  off.  This  i%  done  for  the  mou  put 
by  women,  who,  when  the  iTarchawe  iinumdehlblr,  nrecrBM" 
ted  in  the  oHgliboiiring  Inrpe  towns,  and  receive  much  behdll 
in  their  health  from  the  purifytiift  air,  and  wholsome  diet  of  the 
country.  They  beat  the  bark  ■with  wooden  insllet^,  till  il  riaw 
readily  from  llie  tirfilter,  and  then  pile  it  on  smni]  sfkces  to  be 
dried  by  the  sun.  When  siifficitaitly  dry,  il  it  iH-tured  in  tem- 
porary barns  oh  iilieiUy  till  nn  opportunity  occurs  nf  MntKhf^  it 
to  the  tanner.  The  liarns  nitr  crcctc<l  in  most  instances  on  ibe 
shore,  where  the  bark  ean  lie  readily  shipped  on  biranl  the  lieht- 
ers  or  coasting  vesicK  in  which  il  is  convoyeil  to  market.  In 
this  way,  ctctV  itdvanta^c  is  taken  of  their  nrosrimily  to  witter 
carriage,  widen  enlumeeit  not  ii  little  the  value  of  eopM-woodt 
in  Dnmbiirtftnuhire,  Tiie  peeling,  or  as  it  is  called  dittgh^  t>g 
the  bark,  is  done  by  piece-work,  at  the  rate  of  5d;  per  stone. 
The  bark  sold,  in  1790,  at  the  rate  of  $1.  to  6/.  per  ton-  At 
present  it  brin^r*  not  less  thari  17^.  per  ton,  when  laid  <lnwn  at 
the  tnn-pil.  A  cuhnilfttion,  common  some  years  ago,  ww,  diat 
the  value  of  the  timber  elioidd  be,  on  an  averace,  nearly  eouii 
to  tlie  expense  of  cutting  tlio  wood,  making  the  bark,  «na  lirni^ 
ing  the  whole  produce  to  market;  and  that  the  price  dfllrphon 
Was  to  constitute  the  \riio!e  fund  from  which  the  purchnwr  eoirfd 
tncpcct  to  draw  his  own  profit^  and  the  means  of  fiilRIting  hi* 
ritipnlations  with  the  wood-owner.  Notwithstanding  the  grest 
lise  which  has  taken  place  of  late  in  the  wages  of  Inhoiir,  the 
iucrcnsctl  value  of  every  nort  of  timber  has  more  than  kept  pace 
with  il;  and  now  not  only  defrays  the  wood-cutter's  expetiMS, 
biit  nfK>rds  a  surpks  in  aid  of  nis  prutits.  The  cnrt-wriglitf 
etKiper,  nnd  boat^huitdtir,  give  bigh>  prices  for  ©very  tdeco.^' 
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i,  of  proper  size  and  sort  for  their  respective  purposes;  and 
smaller  branches  which  were  formerly  given  away,  or  sold 
I  trifle  to  be  burnt,  are  now  sold  at  1/.  per  ton  to  the  ma* 
eturers  of  dyeing  and  printing  colours,  who  extract  from 
1  the  liquid  pyroligneous  acid  in  considerable  quantities,  and 
y  it  to  various  uses.  In  this  process  a  considerable  bulk  of 
s  also  obtained :  and  the  wood  is  reduced  to  verv  fine  char- 
The  oak  growing  on  the  banks  of  Lochlomond,  is  found 
e  superior  to  any  other  for  these  purposes;  and  a  consider- 
quantity  of  it  is  consumed  annually,  by  Messrs  Turnbull 
o.  in  their  works  at  Glasgow,  and  at  Miilburn  in  Dumbar- 
liirc. 

he  value  of  copse-wood  by  the  acre,  cannot  be  easily  Ascer* 
*d.  In  every  particular  instance,  it  must  depend  on  the 
cness  of  the  wood,  the  soil  on  which  it  grows,  and  the  kind 
'ces  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  vary  with  every  variation 
ly  of  these  circumstances.  Kear  twenty  years  ago,  the  woods 
.uss  were  estimated  at  the  annual  rent  of  from  lOs.  to  12s. 
acre;  which,  supposing  them  to  ba  cut  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
years,  gives  from  12/.  to  14/.  as  the  price  of  a  cutting.  At 
ent,  they  mubt  be  valued  much  hi^rher.  A  wood  measuring 
acres,  is  stated  by  a  competent  judge  to  be  worth,  at  the 
»nt  rate  of  markets,  upwards  of  1^200/. ;  which  is  not  less  than 
each  acre.  Still  more  extraordinary,  was  the  return  from 
acres  on  the  point  of  Fcrkinc,  a  rocky  and  almost  perpen* 
lar  promontory  running  into  Lochlomond.  When  the  wood 
liem  was  cut  a  few  years  ago,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight 
s,  it  yielded  a  gross  produce  of  more  than  4oO/.;  which,  alter 
icting  expcnsc>,  aliov.s  a  very  liberal  price  to  the  owner, 
n  these  facts,  we  shall  be  justified  in  concluding  that  the  a- 
ge  valiie  of  ouk-copse  in  this  cotmty,  when  it  has  attained 
wenty-fourth  year  of  its  growth,  is  not  loss  than  30/.  each 
,  which  is  equal  tv)  a  yearly  rent  of  1/.  5s.  This  is  a  return 
xceedin^  v.hut  coulii  be  drawn  from  the  soil  on  which  it 
s  in  any  other  way;  and  will  account  for  there  l)cing  nothing 
y  in  this  Report,  under  the  head  of  woods  grubbed  up. 
ill  there  are  few  woods  which  do  not  admit  of  being  very 
rially  improved.  On  the  upper  skirts  of  most  copses,  the 
nd  is  to  a  considerable  distance  covered  with  heath,  among 
h  a  few  diminutive  bushos  of  oak  arc  thinlv  scattered. 
•e  the  heath  burnt  in  spring,  and  cattle  excluded  from  the 
f  those  bubhus  would  soon  s])ring  up  into  trees,  and  in  a  few 
i  rival  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  adjoining  woods.  In 
>st  every  wood  there  are  large  spaces  unoccupied  with  trees, 
p-aos  of  which  is  of  little  or  no  valiu*;  as,  during  the  years  of 
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hsininf^,  it  caruuM  be  mndc  inlo  good  hay  for  want  ofn  fro  d^ 
£tllitUon  of  air ;  uoil  even  wlicii  caitlr  ore  admitted,  It  ditci  Mt 
iitibrd  ibctD-wholeionic  or  palutalile  JihkIi  indeed  in  many » 
staom  the  euriiice  is  so  rocky  end  irnvuUr,  that  it  yit-'ldt  rnxnn' 
Ir  Ruy  griLM  nt  ull.  All  tlic*c  tnight  \x  g&incd  to  ibe  wood  hj 
Jroppiiif^  Bcoriiit  wLerc  tlse  wnil  is  tuiirtl  to  llic  growUi  of  oak. 
and  planting  «v«ry  vacant  spate  with  sudi  tr«es  m  ftppror  b^ 
adaptod  to  it.  TlnHhasbocntrtcdiviihgtcat  Bucce«&  in  itii' wnotli 
of  KcnniorL- lUid  UliuiTdinich,  on  tin;  wtatc  ol' Arroqubir.  In 
the  course  oi"  IH  jears,  the  laircliefl,  fu-s,  nod  *«xUing  ntAAfpvKT 
iftg  there,  liare  come  to  bo  two  feet  io  circunifermce ;  attd  cvcrjr 
part  of  the  ground  wtlltiii  thi>  mcloctirc  is  occupied  with  u  many 
4recv  M  it  cnil  cttxry  on  In  m  piviper  \vm.  Another  mcihud  n 
thickenit^  oak  woods,  whkrI^  ha^s  been  tried  wiili  •tm'eat,  m^ 
'mijrfit  be  cxtfiided  »-ith  ndvnnlo^,  is  by  laycre.  TItc  iwU  nii^ 
MTould  l)c  rcnicivtd  in  tliiniiiii;;  or  wfwiing,  nre,  at  anjr  period  qf 
their  growilt,  from  tlie  second  to  the  uxieeuili  ycAr.  bent  domi 
.to  the  ground,  secured  in  a  horizontal  pocitJuo  by  Iork«,  uA 
buried  111  the  tod  nt  proper  Jntervidf.  In  a  sliort  thne,  tho»e[«n> 
vrbich  nre  in  the  carUi,  waA  oui  new  rnut»,  which  nro  ammI^ 
tb1h)wed  by  the  grovnh  of  younj;  »hoois.  The  conimuniiatiui 
itfitb  the  pairnt  ttcoi  ntity  tJivn  be  cut  olTi  and  the  new  ttool  ifav 
fomiixl,  becotnrs  id  due  time  fit  for  betitg  cut  idoiig  with  thit  mt 
c^thc  woo<l.  It  is  cany  to  |)ercvive,  that  any  onk-wond  Knnriiu 
OQ  a  proiier  icil,  may  iji  this  way  be  brou^jht  to  il»  nMUunim  « 
tbieknetn  at  no  djataat  periwL 

'  Anotlicr  improvenicfit  which  has  been  suj^stcd,  U  felling bI^ 
the  urood  aich  time  it  j«  cut,  and  leavini^  no  »tandiu\U  or  xoAna. 
The  u>ual  practice  h  to  re&Mn,-e  at  eocli  cutting  a  certain  iiuinW' 
of  young  tieea,  vbidi  are  commonly  colled  maidmt-  At  the  v- 
corid  cutting  these  will  be  ncflr  50  years  old,  wluii  iJie  gtwlff 
part  of  iheni  in  cut  dono  i  but  some  nre  «t)ll  left,  which  ore  (bw 
called  standards.  In  like  maimer,  at  eacli  Ducccsaire  cutting  thflr 
iinmber  is  reduced ;  but  some  are  fillovted  to  remuin  till  they  gn>« 
up  to  limber  trcci.  It  cannul  be  disputed  that  the«e  arc  extrcmr* 
i^'  ornamentiil  on  tlie  Kidca  of  high  nuid*,  und  in  the  neif^bK)U^ 
iiood  of  gentlemen *sicali.;  and  it  lias  been  thought  that  uieynn 
ako  proaiable,  in  w  £u'  as  n  certain  projwrtion  of  liu'ge  limhf 
he^s  the  *ale,  mhI  adiunco  the  price  of  cacli  lot.  It  it  hnwervt 
contciidrd  by  many  good  judges,  thai  thti  )on»  Incurrtxi  intldi 
var  far  excceila  the  profit  gained,  'llie  long  pcriud  ubldi  chinta 
bclore  ihcyyiddauy  return,  would  bring  up  the  price  lliey  mt^i 
havi-  (ctchct*  nt  firtt,  with  ac<.-un]iiUted  im£rc«t,  to  a  i^ani  mote 
t*inn  ciiuidling  wliHl  tltcy  are  sold  for  at  huti  while,  in  ttM^  auA 
time,  the  siirroundingiree*  are  destroyed,  OS  (ar  aat"^ 
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extend  on  every  side.     When  they  are  cut  down,  an  unsighrly 

Sp  is  lefty  which  cannot  be  filled  up  tor  a  long  time,  :is  no  youn^ 
oots  of  any  value  spring  from  the  stump  of  a  large  tree.  It 
has  been  found  that  there  is  no  growth  from  stocks  exceeding  14 
inches  in  diameter,  and  that  it  is  comparatively  feeble  when  they 
mproach  to  that  size ;  whereas  from  stems  which  measure  from 
three  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  the  young  shoots  spring  up  with 
incredible  vigour  and  rapiditv,  attaining  sometimes  the  height  of 
six  or  seven  feet,  and  the  thickness  of  half  an  inch,  in  the  first 
year  of  their  growth.  Hence  it  is  thought  by  the  advocates  of 
.this  opinion,  tiiat  the  whole  wood  ought  to  be  levelled  at  each 
euttiug,  with  the  exception  of  perhaps  a  fevr  maidens,  none  of 
'Which  ought  to  be  reserved  beyond  the  period  wlien  the  copse  is 
cut  a  second  time.  Without  giving  a  peremptor}'  decision  in  this 
controversy,  the  practical  determination  of  which  will  probably 
jdepend  in  most  cases  on  local  circumstances  and  considerations, 
we  may  safely  conclude  with  .the  very  intelligent  and  respectable 
author  of  the  Statistical  Account  of  Luss,  that  in  reserving  stand- 
ard trees,  those  ought  to  be  selected  which  are  apparentlyliealthy 
•nd  vigorous ;  that  they  ought  to  stand  on  the  outer  skirts,  or 
in  vacant  parts  of  the  wood ;  and  that  particular  care  ought  to  be 
taken,  in  pruning,  not  to  lop  off  great  branches,  by  which  the 
tree  is  often  irreparably  injured,  and  prevented  from  ever  attain*- 
ing  its  full  size  and  value. " 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Comparison  between  the  Chrciot  and  Black-faced  Breeds  of  Sheep 

in  the  District  of  Tvxeddule. 

Sir, 

The  rage  for  introducing  die  Cheviot  breed  of  sheep,  and 
of  course  for  taking  sheep-farms,  has  greatly  subsided  in  this 
county,  partly  from  the  low  price  of  that  kind  of  wool,  and  part- 
ly from  the  great  losses  sustained  by  a  number  of  fanners  in 
changing  their  stock  to  that  breed,  and  from  the  great  risk  in 
bad  lambing  seasons.  Several  late  taken  forms  have  been  given 
up ;  and,  much  to  the  honour  of  the  Twecddaie  gentlemen,  I 
have  heard  of  no  instance  of  any  refusal  being  mode  by  any  of 
them,  to  liberate  their  tenants  from  such  farms  as  had  been  too 
dear  taken. 

From  the  superiority  of  the  wool  of  the  Cheviot,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  their  being  preferable  to  the  black-facd  breed 
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on  low  EhpltcTffd  utDntionR,  or  ncn  on  ftoocl  gnw^  patton^ 
thoUf(li  nol  wry  low,  wh<ri>  plr-nty  erf'  lio)  <-iu)  be  procurai  for 
lIicui  for  the  winter.  Bui  on  hij;h  cxu€«ed  siinalioiu,  or  on 
L-oarec  pasture,  or  vrlicrc  pli-iity  of  kdi'()  "ty  cannot  lie  procmd 
for  the  wmler,  ihe  I'armei-n  of  this  i-ounlv  hirI  ntigliDAurlaad 
(many  of  tliem  frooi  sw]  expciiencc)  <«e«ra  to  be  uiianimoiu in 
opinion,  tlntt  ttio  black -fncnl  breed,  nben  propel  ly  M^eded,  iK 
Uie  nH»t  profitnliic,  eviti  nlmtwi.  initi-pwHU-nt  of  tb«  risk  in  Isuh- 
in]|r.  A«  in  tltene  utnatioiin,  not  only  a  coniitttfrabl^  number  oT 
ycMin^  lambs,  but  likewiM  s  condderable  numWrnf  bocs  (iJiHp 
in  their  firxt  year)  full  in  bH<I  ecrhmm  ;  Mml  a  number  oT  tuci  m 
•let  thruujfh  the  winter,  urr  to  Minted  in  ^>w'th,  both  atloear- 
oLse  bikI  wool,  that  they  are  but  of  very  inferior  va]u«.  SoB< 
farmers  in  this  r«^>uiity.  wlio  hAil  intrcxluceil  the  C'bcvfott  ]»>< 
purchiuetl  Uuck-faon  Itunbit,  in  order  lo  gel  luck  to  that  \Maij 
lace  again.  Several  otliera  will  probably  f'lUow  their  exMtajSit 
especially  in  stodcinft  new  taken  hums.    I  have  heard  aoine  xczj 

i'  udicknu  larment.  on  tolerably  good  NJtiiiUiooB,  randtdiv  ncknoa- 
Bdgc>  tltat  llicy  have  lont  inort;  by  ibe  introduction  of'  llie  11^ 
\iol  breed  than  ever  they  cxjject  to  recover  -,  yel  mi>cc  tht-y  hvn 
got  theni  natural i:£i'd,  thiry  jiid^rc  it  prudent  to  coQliuue  ilieiDt 
u£  cban^ting  again  would  not  reiinburw  their  former  kawn  s  W 
duu  if  they  were  to  stock  anew  cither  Uieae  faitns,  or  abnittf 
ones,  they  would  witliout  liesilatioD  prefer  the  bInck-liinKi  brooL 
It  is  difficult  to  nijikc  a  fair  coniparisoQ  betwixt  the  merita  of 
these  breeds,  by  Llic  price  they  briii<^  in  tlie  market;  at  the  Ckw 
riot  RMitraily  occupy  the  best  ^jround.  and  the  bUck-faced,  nol 
only  worse  pasture,  but  a  higher  situation)  but  on  middlincfM* 
tore,  and  at  a  modhim  height  betwixt  the  higher  ftud  lowtf 

€out)d»  in  this  county,  I  ani  of  opinion,  that  tlie  black-lwid 
Md,  eitber  ewef,  wedders,  ho^'«,  or  lambc,  will  brins  as  md 
money  in  the  market  as  the  Clieviott  and  it  hibi  ofttiii  oeta  iM*t 
wliere  ewet.  aiid  hlinbs  oftltCH;  different  breeds  have  been  fedoB 
the  same  I) i> "lure,  and  »o]d  to  a  botcher  at  the  same  prioct  Ut 
lift  ut  diflcrent  times,  that  the  first  lift  of  both  lambt  lud  cMi 
consisted  in  the  grestest  proportion  of  the  bInck-facMl  j  and  wfc* 
there  wire  any  of  the  wor^t  iihot  or  drawn,  that  theae  comditdl 
in  tlie  greatest  proportion  of  the  Cheviot,  which  of  counevfrt 
.•told  at  an  infenor  price.  A  ff  w  vt'sr*  ago,  when  tho  rage  for 
stocking  with  the  Chc\'iot  brepd  htn  high,  and  tlic  wool  «oId>t 
high  prices,  llitre  was  a  cntisiilevubl'.- difference  of  price  on  lamtti 
and  hogs  in  favour  of  the  t'hevior ;  but  that  luiring  now  sulwicl- 
ed,  they  have  again  found  ilieir  level.  The  number*  kepi  of 
the  Cheviot  and  black-liiced  on  the  same  ground,  mav,  ai  a  me- 
te T  of  the  tbmi«r  tor  tf  of  the  latter,  mure  or  less,  as  &t 
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oil  and  climate  may  be  for  or  i^inst  the  Cheviot*  The  loss  of 
unbs  may  be,  on  an  average,  from  15  to  20  per  cent.  Several 
irms  in  Spring  1812  lost  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  lambs,  besides 
considerable  number  of  hogs ;  but  these  losses  are  seldom  expo* 
ed  by  the  farmer.  The  prices  of  both  kinds, -when  sold  from 
be  same  kind  of  pasture  in  middling  situations,  may  at  an  aver- 
se be  for  gr^^  eWes  (ewes  in  lamb),  in  the  spring,  from  238. 
)248. } — ^when  fed  oiF  with  turnips  in  the  following  winter,  fronf 
taL  to  26s.  Of  wedders  three  years  old  for  feeding,  from  *  278* 
1 29s.)^Twhen  fed  off  with  turnips  the  following  winter  or  springf^ 
xm  S2s.  to  55s.  Lambs,  fed  for  the  butcner,  from  lOs.  to 
4t.  it  is  reckoned  a  considerable  improvement  for  feeding 
imbs,  to  put  Cheviot  tups  to  black-faced  ewes;  the  lambs  grow 
I  a  larger  size,  and  may  bring  Is.  more  in  price  than  eiAer 
beviot  or  black-faced.  .From  6  to  7  fleeces  so  to  the  stone  of 
If  lib.  English;  and  it  sold  nearly  as  follows:  in  1811,  Cheviot, 
;  a  medium,  19s. — black-iaced  lOs.  In  1812,  Cheviot  22s.-^ 
lack-faced  10s.  Last  season,  Cheviot  22s.— ^lack-faded  12s.  at 
^ing  time;  but  now  it  would  readily  ffive  17s.  Tar,  mixed 
ith  butter,  2  lib.  of  the  latter  to  a  Scotcn  pint  of  the  former^ 
ith  a  pint  of  train-oil  to  10  pints  of  tar,  is  the  most  approved 
Ive  lor  smearing  the  Cheviot  sli^;  and  will  smear  at  ad 
rerage  60  sheep,  or  6  to  the  pint  of  tar.  The  black-fiioed  re« 
lite  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  tar,  but  about  a  fifth  kis  of 
itter. 

I  am,  &e. 

T.  R. 


*  When  near  the  time  of  clipping,  the  Cheviot  (when  in  as  good 
sidition,  which  is  seldom  the  case)  Will  briiy  frooi  I&  to  2s.  mor« 
an  the  black-faced. 
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R&VIEW  op  AcKtCVLTVJtAL  P UBUCATIO:iS. 

Cainvl  Vi.il!  r^  the  ytgrindlurr  ofiht  Cmnfi/  of  Afjztis,  or  fsf 
J^.^'hiie,-  drawn  iip  ft-r  tht'  coii»ii!eration  nf  ih«  Board  nf  A- 

Sricultiirr.  By  die  Rev.  Jsmc»  H^adrick,  Dmiicluin.  to*- 
on,  Nicoil,  Ne.  KJtnburgli,  Constable  &  Co.  pp.  SSO. 
Api>.  120.     1813. 

Tii£  ^^nernl  plnn  <)f  tlift  Cmmly  Rejiorta  munt  be  uTroad}  vdt 
kiiown  lit  OUT  readers.  It  enil)r;ices  a  great  variety  of  topiefr- 
sonic  of  tlicm  of  siich  a  description,  au  mnnot  be  treateaJ  of 
Willi  any  near  jijipriiiK;!!  to  accuruvy,  iind  otlit'n  which  arc  ii»* 
ciiiiM^lI  much  ill  tiie  saiiiv  miKuiur  in  almmt  evury  tt(.-pnn.  Hut 
be6!<I('&  these,  there  are  in  almnst  every  extcusivc  county  «evcn) 
practiofs  in  husbandry,  which  differ  somowhat  from  those  of 
otli?r  counties,  and  which  shuuld  be  gcnrrnlly  known,  dthvr  fur 
tho  purnose  of  beinj;  ccnsurcil  with  h  view  to  amcndmejil,  <m 
thiit  ■•uch  as  are  valuable  may  he  ltdoi>t<.tl  in  other  countk*.  &• 
fur  an  cnncern.s  the  Aj;ricuUu  rist,  this  seenu  to  be  the  chJrf  n- 
Tue  of  these  Reports,   ' 

It  catitiot  l)c  denied,  (hut  all  the«e  objects  might  be  aHvaxA 
It-ithin  a  much  Icai*  compnsic  than  n  large  octavo  of  600  or  TOO 

itngesj  nnd  that  thwgrvttt  siz«  renders  the  County  Repiirtiitian)- 
y  accessible  to  the  greater  part  of  farmers.  It  is  neverflietW' 
very  desirable  to  Imrc  works,  whicli  detail  with  some  Riiniiteii^ 
the  particular  circumstances  of  each  county,  or  which  mny  set'' 
as  books  of  reference  both  in  the  present  and  in  future  agct^ 

!t  has  been  observed  with  truth,  that  no  extensive  countrj, 
was  ever  so  minutely  examinctl  and  dciwribed,  with  a  v\c»\o 
its  internBUmprovement,  as  Great  nHtnin  has  been,  since  tlis 
cstnblishmcnt  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  Ne^-er  was  Uxn 
collected,  in  any  age  or  country,  so  large  and  so  vahiablc  a  mm 
of  information,  upon  subjects  of  the  (tritt  national  imoortancc: 
and  this  hns  been  doms  too,  at  an  e^cpense  so  incrediiily  uroafl, 
that  the  whole  funds  placed  under  the  manacenient  uf  the  Bo&id. 
ninec  its  institution  in  1793,  wodld  not  prowibly  support  our  ft- 
rei^  expenditure  for  a  single  day  I  Even  this  romparatin'I)f 
small  Kum  seems  to  have  beeii  obtained  with  a  grudge,  imd  k' 
wjfbout  oppodtioQ.    Every  candid  mtod  wUl  admit,  tlul  lb 


r 
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Vaard  bave  employed  tliese  funds  wilh  the  grcnia^  _, 

lntUx>d,  it  might  bejustlj  chsrgt"jblF  with  cxiremc  parsiiiuim 
llreren  witli  some  di'greeoT  injuNtior,  Iow«i(k  ib>  Itcporu-ra,  if 
n  were  not  «a£y  for  its  metnUint  to  inmtifer  tbc  cJmrgc  to  *ao~ 
Mkr  qunrter.  [lulcad,  iherelore,  of  ceoMirin^  the  tuKiuc  pro» 
lixity  uf  winio  uf  iIimc  gcntlvtiK^n,  we  ougiii  mlh<^r  to  ntlmire 
Ibeir  liberality  in  hnvi tig  done  w  iiiiK-ti,  Kir  u  reward,  whii-h  baa 
titdom  pfj'UnfM  iK-eti  uiuaI  to  the  <»i>g»  of  common  labour, 
LrOf  tiieA(lvAritai^»  wuicli  the  public  bave  afa-i-ddj:  tU-rLvttl  froi 
Be  Bo«4  and  its  comspoDdeutA,  whI  from  the  nuincnw: 
■via  vliich  have  beea  pub)i«lm)  under  its  dirdciioit,  it  is  t 

msar}'  to  **y  nnv  tliiiig  iii  Uiis  ))Iucc<     ThoHe  who  arc  ta  i| 

DHnt  or  so  prejudiced  a«  to  denv  the  mcrit«  of  lhi»  Institution, 
liiy  coDsult  a  very  ncll  written  i^anipyrt  bv  the  SecrvUtryt  f^^' 
'ningthc  subitnncc  of  n  ti-<-tiir«  rciu)  to  llie  Board  in  May 
T^.  Siiwv  that  Utne  ilie  RiMinl  ha&  \>e^n  en^jgcd  iu  prepai- 
t  •  OtuieraJ  Uiiion  fur  Scodaad,  which  wv  uinJci-iistid  Iu  tii* 
m  nearly  completed.  This  work,  which  will  (n-nUiblv  contitid 
Bthat  is  of  BHni'ral  ntiHtj  in  the  County  lU-port*,  »^ll  ohvimi 
Jte  inconrenimce  lluit  hoK  been  compUincd  of,  lW>m  the  great 
pm  and  price  of  tlie  later  Reports  ;  nnd  nUce  withm  the  rcuch 
Tllic  tiuidowner  and  itip  fiimitr,  as  will  ns  of  the  j>nblfr  iq 
VittiH,  ucb  distinct  tind  uiicful  infortnation  coitccrning  en>rv 
Docni  of  Scottisli  husbandry,  and  »uhje(;ts  conoecii-d  wiiE 
,  as  cannot  foil  m  pnxluce  tlie  Iiiippiest  eirccts  on  the  future 
Ippro^'dneni  and  pros]>eri|y  of  tlie  country. 
,)  The  couuly  of  Ani^ue,  or  Forfar,  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
.1  in  ijn>il&ii(l,  boih  for  the  extent  of  iu  urnblc  Iiuid,  auu  for 
,fc  fisheries,  mniiut'iu:iurcs  and  contmi^rce.  Of  all  dieu-,  thj« 
mtlior  luu  f-ivcn  y  preliy  full  account ;  siid  huti  displayed  a  ^ood 
.Icnl  of  scientific  knonln)^  on  jubject&  but  remotely  conntHrted 
Irith  ugriculture.  The  f^isieiiU  rnidcr,  as  -nvW  as  tho  ha»t)and>- 
D,  will  thcrc-lbre  (iad  l)us  work  hi^bly  inieru^ng.  Tiio  n^' 
e  uf  our  Jouniiii,  however,  only  roijuir^K  thai  we  shoidd 
njlarfy  otteiid  to  die  iijrHculiiu'i;  o\  the  countv. 
-In  the  First  Chapter,  or  Book:,  as  llie  divisions  of  thii 

jBrt  are  itamcil,  we  are  infornic;!  ih.il  tliis  coutitr  cvtends 

I  tqinirv  mile«,  or  5'^-i,'2\&  l^)[<IUh  oem,  without  including 
tiuii»  ni'  t«o  pamlies,  ihe  crealetimrti  of  which  are  situated 
!  ilie  coniiguon:!^  county  oj'  Pertli,     It  is  divided  into  fonr  di^- 
jnctSt  vtx.   \tl,  the  Qrainpun,  which  includet  <omi'wlut  Ic 
uui  a  half  i>f  iU  «upt-fificUiJ  an-»  ;  -W,   lliv  Strjiduitore,  wbji 
tjL  grMt  vnliey,  ruuiuijx  parallel  to  [he  Uraiiipians,  Iroai 
nanutiKcnicut  in  Dunt&ruuuhire  u»  ibcir  termlitatitm  on  tK^' 
pfdurs"  pf  AlKriIveit±h]r&    Very  little  of  flits  valley  Mxm^  Ut 
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■xcoed  300  fi>rt  of  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  aes {  niliH 
niiy  oontaiu  nbout  170  square  miltv  of  gpncmllv  fertllo  and  well 
eultivaied  land.  Arf,  ITiv  Sc(M)lii.y  hills,  conlamin^  abnut  1)^ 
ibe  nclcDt  of  &url»ce  of  ihr  former,  with  u  much  kualler  piv- 
portion  of  arable  land  j  aii«l,  -MA,  the  Marilimt  District,  ymA 
contain!'  2^2  itqitaro  miles,  and  is,  with  ftjw  excqHtom,  a  fcrtii* 
and  highly ciillivuteil  tract.  8hfl]  marl  abnundii  in  various pMti 
of  Slraihmore,  and  litnestcine  in  the  other  three  diistricu  j  t« 
coal  faa)>  nnt  hitherto  been  fonnd  in  the  coiintir.  Front  laieiri<h| 
there  i»  said  to  be  a  fluttering  prospect  of  rraehing  a  worllsbli 
bed,  at  a  place  which  ties  wiilnn  the  northero  boundary  of  ll» 
great  coal-field  of  Scotland. 

From  the  Section  on  I'ishcrics  wc  extract  ilie  following  r»- 
marku,  which  may  prohabljr  ha  ih^w  and  ^amewbat  intemuig 
to  manv  of  our  readers. 

'  Sotnum  _fiskerUs  have  been  carried  to  a  v«y  great  extent,  on  "U 

*  the  eastern  rivers  and  coatie  of  Scotland,  ever  Mncc  Mr  DanpWi 

*  )rf  Dunichen  suggested  the  plan  of  conveying  frwh  liJin'io  tn  (n< 
'  capital  of  tb^  empire,  packed  in  ice.     'Ibosc  who  fiitt  adopuii  tbii 

*  plan  TiMlizcd  piincely  tbitunea  i  and  ttie  pioprietor^  of  talnuui  Cili- 

*  eties  have  obiained  rents  which  n)uy  nVnosi  vecpi  incredible.  EvvT 
'  salmoa  itiJiery  of  any  note,  o»  the  tmx  cositt  or  riven,  Unow  pn>' 
■  vidcd  with  an  icc-housc,  in  which  ^  tufilcieot  Mock"  of  tee  i*  iwrtd 
'  during;  winter,  lo  ecrvc  during;  the  eniHing  tishing  KUOn.  "Hit 
'  Dalnon  are  puclced  in  ht^e  obbne  wooden  boxei,  vith  pbuoilRl 
^  Ite  intetposed  betwixt  them,  and  they  rt-miiin  in  the  ice-houw  oolil 
'  they  are  removed  on  board  the  smack.  They  are  contvyial  w 
"  Londun  35  frt-ih  as  when  they  came  Out  of  the  water;  and  lhci« 

*  which  rcnmini  nnmelted  is  used  by  conJectioiii-ri,  and  for  cvwimg 
'  vKne  and  varions  liquors.     The  fisher»  conimimly  coiitraci  witti 

*  the  L.oiidon  REhmoDf;et9,  to  furnish  saltncm  dining  the  •eatno,  ii< 

*  ao  mocli  a  hundred  weifrhi.  That  ihey  obwin  one  gr«sw  adtao- 
^  nige,  tiiat  they  are  ceriuin  of  dispoiiiig  of  any  quantity  of  6Ati«r 

*  can  lake.     But  theie  ^rangements  opriate  to  the  disadvaattge  of 

*  the  neigh buuthood,  where  ualy  tlie  inferior  50118  of  fish  are  »«i| 
'  and  when  ihe  London  ni;<rket  \n  overstocked,  they  ire  ofiBa  •oU 
_•  there  at  a  much  liivcr  pritt-  than  they  can  be  procured  for  00  the 

*  ipoi  where  thry    arc  uikcn.     1   tcmamber  when  tervitoti  lafw 

*  neighbomhoi'd  pf  Stirling  used  to  uipuUtc,  that  tb*y  should  not 
■  be  obliged  10  eat  salmon  mnie  ih»n  diiice  in  the  week  ;  bnc  mtx 

*  this  n-ode  of  cunvejjiig  thcra  was  Introduced,-  they  ate  leUwft 

*  itonblcd  with  ihcm  even  once  a  year, ' 

'  During  autumn,  the  s^liHon  alwuyg  run  np  the  river*  to  depO^ 

*  tlieir  spawn,      t'hcic  arc  certainly  virions  brecJs  ol  salmoB,  ai  veil 

*  u  of  herrings  and  other  fishes  ;  and  experienced  tisben  can  dlflifr  . 

*  guith  between  the  br«ds  of  contiguous  rivers,  with  which  tbry  art  \ 
\  acqu^ntsd,  with  as  much  accuracy  at  a  ahepherd  can  duongtuk ' 
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eep  from  goats.  The  three  riven.  Forth,  Teath,  and  Allan»  a- 
te  their  screams  about  two  miles  above  the  bridge  of  Stirling, 
ach  of  the  streams  possesses  a  breed  of  salmon  well  known  to  the 
sople  there,  and  to  all  the  fishers  in  the  Forth.  Yet  no  salmon  of 
le  river  was  ever  caught  in  the  other ;  though,  when  they  run 
>  these  rivers,  they  are  so  muddy  by  excessive  rains,  that  the  anr- 
als  cannot  steer  their  course  by  their  sight,  but  must  be  led  by 
eir  smell,  or  taste  of  the  water.  At  Derrydale,  too,  in  Caith- 
fssi  the  property  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  there  are  two  streams,  the 
smgwdl  and  tlie  Berrydale,  which  form  a  junction  a  few  hundred 
irds  above  the  place  where  their  united  waters  enter  tiie  sea.  A 
ort  way  above  the  point  of  junction,  there  is  a  cruive  upon  each 
'eam,  which  only  catch  salmon  during  autumnal  floods,  when 
e  water  is  excessively  muddy.  Yet  experienced  fishers  there  as- 
red  me,  they  never  found  a  salmon  in  the  Berrydale  cruive  tliat 
longed  to  the  Lang  well,  nor  vice  versa. — It  is  needless  to  multi- 
f  examples,  those  which  are  well  authenticated  being  almost  in- 
imerable,  whose  united  evidence  establishes  the  fact, — that  every 
cr  has  its  particular  breed  of  falmon  :  that  though  when  thcfe  fillu's 
I  roaming  through  the  fea,  they  may  drink  frefh  water  in  the  mouth 
any  river  that  comes  in  tlie  way  ;  yet  they  never  run  far  up  any 
er  but  their  own,  and  always  return  to  their  own  river  to  depofit 
fir  fpawn.  Thus  far  the  fafts  feem  to  he  incontrovertible ;  but 
iny  are  of  opinion  that  every  river  has  not  only  its  peculiar  breed, 
t  that  every  place  in  that  riv<.'r  which  id  adapted  for  fpawning,  has 

0  its  fuhordinate  breed  ;  and  that  fahnon  always  return  to  the  place 
lere  themfelvcs  were  fpawived,  in  order  to  depolit  their  fpawn.  If 
rvented  from  accomplilhing  this  intention  of  nature,  it  is  affcrted  that 
?y  drop  their  ^awn  at  random,  without  fuirahle  pr'^paration  ;  that 
lever  comes  to  mvurity  ;  and  their  rare  f*>(>n  beccnes  cxtindl.  * 

[t  has  often  bcin  a  fabject  of  dif.ute,  whether  ih**  lahnou  trout,  or 
hcSy  as  ihi'V  are  mure  fr'jquent'y  cjiled,  which  afocnd  the  fdmoii 
crs  towards  the  lK  fe  of  tlit  fiihing  feafon,  be  f.ihnon,  or  a  different 
v'es  of  filli. —  To  fortle  tMs  point,  f»)me  exp«;rienced  filliers  at  Bcr- 
!?.le  in  C.<'tfi.icN,  aflur-jd  me,  thii  one  fpring  they  caught  a  coiii- 
abh*  i.uiuijer  of  f'iii>Ii3,  or  falmon  fy  ;  and  havin-y  cJipped  certain 
rks  on  tht?ir  fins  and  laiU,  vvhj.-h  they  no:ed,  thsry  let  them  go  into 
:  ft*a.  The  fami'  feafon,  tbey  caii^^ht  a  comiJerablj  n-imber  of  tl.e 
e3  marked  w  •  jis  way,  »rro\v:i  to  the  tize  of  j^nlfes;  and  haviiicr  let 
umber  of  .'r\cvn  )jo  2;^ai:r,  th-.'v  ci'iv^ht  m'.nl  of  thirm,  next  feafnr, 
►\vn  to  t(.'.*  full  fize  ot  furnoit.  'Iht-re  can  tliTcfore  be  no  doubt, 
:  that  -riliVs  are  ealmjn  of  o'le  riinhn-r'-*  gni'.\th. '  p.  99-xoj. 

1  x\\c  Second  Scclioii  of  Cli.ipttr  II!.,  tliorc  is  a  very  good 
lint  of  the  rarni-liousoi:  ami  Oiliccs  of  a  lornicr  period,  uiicl 
leir  siiiccessive  iniprovenieuts.  With  rctrird  to  tho  modi*  in 
h  they  are  ni:w  built  and  repaired  i:i  this  county,  the  prac- 
is  very  various,  and  no  general  xule  is  lollowcd.  On  tliis 
t  the  auiiior  obeervcs — 
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•  In  mher  earn,  tW  lanillard  allows  whni  fiim  the  tenntt  thmlsw^ 

•  cfffitry,  »nd  rc«ei»i'«  7  or  7I  pfr  efiit,  of  additintisl  rv'it  for  ili«  manf 

•  pspforitd,  whilf  ih?  ifiisnt  kwpv  the  boildini;*  id  rrp»if,     Tfiw  f(«ni» 

*  to  ht  the  molt  BilvniiligiiuQj  nioJe,   anil  hvW   pruilufliv?  of  difpuui, 

*  both  TiH-  lanitlonl  wkI  lenatW.     The  Undlintl  finki  miiiiFy  oft  liRrnshlt 

•  feurity,  at  H  Jitgh  i>itM«ll,  upon  hi*  own  eflaic,  and  ^h*  the  avci^e 

*  Klurn  of  moncv  laid  out  in  buihhrig  hnufe*  in  lAWTti.     The  tmnii 

■  knowing  he  is  to  p«y  ■  high  iiiirivfl,  will  fn-k  no  more  then  it  ib-  | 

*  folucely  ytcctfitry  for  hi«  lomfiirtsblo  secom  mod  alum,  »tid  wiH  nk*  , 
<  carr  that  whnt  i»  Uit]  out  hv  m  frU[pilly  espMidcd  a*  polfibk.  V^ia  , 
'  thu  landlord  is  boand  to  lay  out  a  fpedGc  fum,  the  tcnam  hu  litde 

■  interell  in  ccoDomixtngihe  expfniliturr.     Sutin  thiic«f«^  Uwir  Bhmiil 

•  tntereOa  harmoniiw.'  p.  I31,  ij;;. 

On  llio  iuhjc-ct  of  Parm-Builduigf,  as  on  mon  olltprtopici 
coimcxtcf!  with  sericulture  (iml  rural  economy,  gt-ntmii  nik* 
must  ulwa}'s  be  01  a  very  lioiitfJ  upplicatimi ;  and  ihv  di-iio- 
tiona  occasioned  by  views  of  local  uillity  and  individual  imp- 
rest, combined  witn  the  circumstancGs  of  tiic  coiitnicting  p»r- 
ties,  mw^l  ever  Uc  iiuiiierouK  itnd  diveraiKed.  In  ordinary  aua, 
certainly  the  houi>eb  and  teiiccs  tieccssury  tor  the  {irufitdliu!  occd^ 
nation  of  the  laad,  should  be  provided  by  the  proprietor.  Oiii 
law  cuni^iders  tliom  as  altaclicci  to  the  lanil,  and  they  paii  aloaa 
nith  it  to  tht^  proprietor  at  the  expiry  ol'  a  Icams  oren  (boit^n 
they  have  been  built  entirely  at  the  expenM.'  uf  the  tfoa^arm 
occtipH-o*.  Ilie  tenant  is  nut  even  ulluwed  to  pull  (lowo  mcll 
erection),  but  must  leave  tiiem  in  complete  repair,  withtnit  hav 
ing  any  claim  npon  the  landlord  for  their  value.  Though  Ihr  thtx 
reasons  the  landlord  should  alnto«t  always  incur  the  expcnwof 
these  buildings  J  yet,  nl  the  same  time,  it  is  easy  to  a*nc«»e 
cases  where  ine  tenant  may  fiod  it  tor  hi?  interest  to  hear  a  cun- 
aiderable  part  of  the  burthen  in  tlic  first  instance,  for  which  the 
length  of  his  lease,  or  the  diminution  of  his  rent,  may  fnlTv  id- 
deniuily  hi'n.  A  great  Khurc  of  this  burthen  bait,  in  iacf ,  \mti 
borne  by  the  tenantry  of  the  best  cultivated  diatricta.  Vet,  ge- 
nerallv  speaking,  It  is  never  the  interest  of  the  proprietor  to 
tran^iEt.'r  uiis  burthen  from  himself  to  thoi^c  who  hnvo  only  a  tm- 
poniry  interest  in  bis  properly,  because  the  hoiisrs  will,  for  the 
niust  part,  nut  only  cost  him  more,  ultimately,  than  if  he  had  ex- 
pended the  money  hinmelf,  but  becau^^c  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  they  thould  be  equally  durable  as  If  the  work  had  been  of- 
KUted  under  his  own  direction.  Common  prudi'iiec  on  the  part 
of  the  tenant,  demands  his  attention  to  the  outlay  that  n>uy  be  re- 
((uiroif  for  bis  comfortable  accommodation  in  respect  to  baild- 
inga,  as  well  as  to  the  expense  that  may  be  ncees^arj-  for  lh«  im- 

Crovcment  of  the  land  ilselfj  and,  if  he  miKt  improve  boili  with 
it  own  money,  he  wili  only  oflVr  such  a  rent  as  may  enable  htm 
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b  do  so,  not  odIt  wiliioul  loM,  but  w!lh  »  fair  profit  on  his  . 
"laU  BwiflM,  tiie  risk  which  be  ritnu  ut'uhimale  ri'imynieiH 
_e  diflicnhy,  often,  ol'  obtaining  capital  s\i<licient  foe  cocpi-rwv? 
hitdinf^i  at  a  time  when  ronwdcraVtlr  outlay  i»  usually  required 
"r  ihc  improvement  di"  thtliuK  I — nmi  thp  iitic'?ruinlyo)' his  coa- 
ming in  poswasion  after  the  expirj-  of  hia  lease, — iirc  i.ir«i 
_incc»  which  seem  to  entitle  the  tpilant  to  a  htgh  i-ato  cf  ij 
^it  for  the  money  expendrt!  for  hi*  own  Immediiitc  sccomi 
%doi),  St  the  very  same  time  tl»al  it  may  not  be  cxpondci] 
jAe  greatert  niivimtnge  for  the  proprietor. 
I '  PropritfEors,  fur  the  most  part,  (■ocin  verv  sensible  of  si.\  \] 
'■Dtl  Qiu)  they  can  obtain  n  rent  »o  much  liMU-r  for  o.  firm 
,  i|tiod  hoiKcs,  rhnn  for  one  wkhouL  them,  tiiat  liiey  tire  m 
rwiDing  to  (uivance  the  whole,  or  at  least  the  far  greatirr  part  o^ 
,  Jlc  ne<.f»--*arv  expense  tbcnutcK-c^.  'HiIsMmi,  however,  Ik  utlcn 
>Jo  comiderable,  tiiKt  tt  biw  been  lIionj;lit  ndvixe-ubli;  to  distinguisli 
Ibetween  the  rent  of  the  bnd  and  that  of  the  houKu»,  aiid  tu 
•^srge  s  percoiitage  upon  the  money  laid  out  on  liuildingH.  Wlie- 
Jhcr  tliis  ncparaie  estimate  mjiy  Dot  be  sumctiines  imaifinury,  it 
;  u  not  necessary  to  iniinire.  Tlie  only  initeiicc  hi  whicTi  it  >ecra» 
•I  aQ  of  any  consecjiicnce  to  citlier  party  U,  wht-n  no  specific 
Man  tins  bcoii  fixed  upon  at  the  time  the  terms  of  the  Ic:ise  wcro 
fettled.  If  tlic  landlord  must  advance  what  moncv  the  tenant 
diinks  nc<e»-tary,  as  in  the  case  «iii*d  in  the  preceding  extract. 
Sen  it  i>  obviously  prupttr  to  d*eok  iJie  exercise  of  ihi"  right  bj 
a  fttipuUtion  for  intercni.  Yet  it  would  be  stilt  bclkr,  pcjhapa^ 
Lfhat  neithrr  the  lamllord  nor  tl»c  tensni  should  poescis  aiiy  iucb 
right,  and  that  ihe  Uuildinp  ».h«iild  K-  erected  both  at  llie  ex-, 
pcnsc  and  under  the  dirwtmn  of  ihe  proprictur,  Btxrjrding  to  » 
Shtiflci  plan  referretl  lo  ia  the  lease,  from  which  no  iTtviuttoq 
should  be  made  but  with  matiia!  conrt-nl.  IJoih  paitit^h  woulj 
^hns  know  what  they  Ii^yi  to  ^ive  unA  to  rwi-ivc;  and  iIictb 
llwould  \k  little  or  no  ihmpjr  of  meonsulerale  pi'vftjj-iin  by  yU'W- 
'iaa  to  unreasonable  cluiimt,  on  liio  oue  hand,  or  uf  tnjudicioiia 
UBCOUOtny  from  a  n  lah  lo  dimiclslt  tlic  atuuuut  of  iniciu>t,  on  Uic 
jpther. 

Willi  rr};.ird  to  the  rate  of  inlercM,  wc  certainly  do  noia^reo 
\ftaik  uur  author,*  thoiiRh,  hv  vesting  die  leiiaiil  with  n  riyhl  to* 
[^v^Ulc  ibc  cxptniiiiure,  liirt  oputimi  ia  MMiiewhal  \nt  bbjec- 
I  tinna^lc.  Il  uiav  be  true,  ihoi  iiouHw  tit  l<iwiu  Mimettme*  re- 
^lorn  7  or  "t  Z^''  Crt»/-,  tbi'Oflh  muro  ukiiidJy  not  *«  mtieli ; — Gprr 
ernt.,  we  understand,  i»  counted  n  high  enon<^b  rate  for  a  new 
''.boute.  But  tiim  the  proprietor  tif  houses  in  lowcs  almost  al- 
liroy*  keeps  ihcin  in  repair  at  hia  own  expense  j  nt  least  the  icnutitf 
•fsuch  hiMRCft  ate  UPTCrCflD'Td  upon  forsach  rqwrra  as  fdU upcXi 
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thr  brmH-,  Ijnth  JurinA  hi*  Icwtc,  und  u  the  rtii]  q(  iL     1C|| 
Jbc  too  bigh  a  rate  Ttir  the  laniltord  to  demand,  it  U  on  tlm  a 
band  also  too  hi^li  tor  a.  tamex  ta  pay.      The  iiitcrmt  mu* 

SAi'd  foi'  hU  barui^  etablcs,  nnil  othvr  ofiir«K,  U  wdl  (u  TnrJ 
WKlliitfr.hiDwc.     It  JK  iiLivioiixly  tor  tlie  advaiita^t;  of  bolli  p 
'tie»  that  theiii-  ofEcea  shuuJd  be  cumpletf  siid  sub-toiitiol,  rooc 
with  a  view  to  the  vaW  of  the  farm  il«c-]r:  nnd  a  too  ri^iti  » 
momy  wiforcwl  by  tbis  liiab  r«Iu  of  intarcxl,  uiiut  uperale  us 
veal  diminutioi)  ol'  th»t  vnliie,  botli  to  the  preMnt  auA  to  futurr 
ooctipien.     If  the  expenditure  U  siillictaiily  ItbiTal,  the  n^ 
4ion  to  thr  rent  niuiit  be  Ji  very  scrinuii  coiwdi-nuiuD,  wliidii  tf    i 
.tkCA  calculated  upon  itt  the  tiniti  of  fixing  ibe  reitt,  widi  greaUl    ] 
'accuracy  than  ui>ual,    must  cut   very  deep  idio  the  pfu6u  o( 
A  business,  which  iii  not  bcticvttl  to  return  luonc  thiui  10  fW 
tent,  upnji  cnpilAl.     It  i*  nnxh  the  mme  km  if  a  tiiiisnt  wa*  u 
pay  7  or  "i  pti-  ctnl.  for  money  borrowed  for  the  unjiruveuuiil 
ttf  Iiis  fArm. 

IVhatfvcT  may  be  the  temwi  ii]>tnj  which  llie  )>oa»cs  ore  buili, 
and  whether  at  ibe  expi-nhe  of  iJic  landlord  or  tenant,  or  parily 
l>f  both,  it  i*  tt  matter  of  consideroblc  Importance,  and  of  wime 
^ilflcutty,  (o  a&cirtuin,  with  tolcrnhle  prvcision,  wbal  ore  the 
bbligationu  on  tlie  tenant  witli  resard  to  repairs,  both  dprinf; 
ilic  currency  of  the  leaiie,  and  nt  tiic  expiry  ui'  it.  'I'be  ofnaiuji 
and  practice  of  inspectors,  we  believe,  ba\'e  not  beiu  oiii&a 
on  tliese  points ;  and  the  cjauaes  of  the  lease  wbich  specily  ll 
ebligations,  itdmitornmcb  lutitmI<Mif  iiiturpretation.  'nuq^ 
tion  is  deeply  interestiiij^  both  to  die  proprietor  and  t«id 
With  regard  to  vatuaiion»  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  I«f 
we  a^ce  with  the  author  in  thinking  tbcm  c>b|ectiaiiabli^  un^i 
}urii>u!i  to  the  inlerpst  of  the  landl'ird.  'V\»>,  following  reo* 
are  welJ  entitled  to  the  attcnlion  of  btxh  pitrrics. 

*  There  ii  a  gencnl  cnn]pl4int  nmiii>s  Khe  t^imers,  jLgiumt,<9 
backwardne«3  nf  UndloTdf,  in  atTor.iJ.g  thvnj  the  neceuAryfl 
cornmiidationt  in  respect  lo  honscs  :tnkl  (  flices.  Upnii  tervrd)  J 
periiei  \i\\i  complaint  it  but  loo  well  IbuniJed.  PeijpLe,  by  aclvcr* 
uiemenu  tit  the  newtpapen,  ate  indut-vd  to  bid  Hg^uiu  each  other 
for  a  farm,  without  ever  thinking  wJieilitr  the  accornnioijjiinnt  be 
sufKcicot  to  eoablc  lliem  to  do  juitice  lo  the  I'tmn,  ai>d  to  pAj  thr 
reut>  Afl^r  tfic  luccexsful  canditlMte  ik  prclVirrii,  tic  bn^iv  tbri*  \* 
no  aliowiince  lor  necessary  boildingt  or  rcpain.  He  is  tb«iefwc 
under  a  neccidty  of  sinking  part  of  hU  ttnck,  aiHl  diveriin){  a  ftieat 
pan  of  hi)  hbonr,  in  making  such  unsubstanlidl  additiuui  .ind  re- 
pairi  to  the  building*  a«  lOaf  enable  bim  and  hit  cattle  barely  to 
rxi»t.  Alter  all,  he  and  bit  cattle  are  perpetually  wallowioe  a~ 
Riong  filth  ;  while  hit  implement),  from  want  oi  proper  shclur, 
are  ejkposed  to  roltetUi^M  aud  decay.     It  '\t  Sot  i>OuiUa  that  a  imtn. 
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*  in  such  a  titdationy  can  do  proper  jastice  to  his  farm^  or  raise  it 

*  to  the  highest  possible  state  of  production.     D-4mp»  nasty,  and 

*  unwholesome  habitationsy  depress  the  spirits,  and  enfeeble  the  ex- 
'  ertions,  not  only  of  man,  but  of  brute  animals. '     p.  134. 

In  chapter  Fifth,  which  treats  of  the  mode  of  occupation,  the 
author  seems  tn  have  stated  facts  with  great  accuracyi  and  to 
have  reasoned  from  them  with  jucignient  and  precision.  In« 
stances  of  both,  we  think,  may  be  |>€rceived  iu  the  fallowing 
extract  from  the  section  on  tlie  size  of  farms. 

*  Number  of  farms,  in  die  year  1808,  whose  rent  is  under  2021 

*  per  annum                                        ....  1574 

^  Number  of  do.  from  20/.  to  50/.  per  annum         -            -  565 

«  Number  of  do.  from  50/.  to  100/.  ...  682 

«  Number  of  do.  from  100/.  to  2^00/. -              -  315 

^  Number  of  do.  above  SOO/p  *          — -«             .            -  86 


*  Total  number  of  farms  3222 
*  Much  controversy  has  taken  place  amone  political  economists, 
concerning  the  particular  size  of  farms,  which  is  most  advantageous 
to  the  public.  One  part7  ^*'i^^  ^^^  against  the  enlargement  and  en- 
grossing cf  farms,  as  tending  to  depopulate  and  ruin  the  country  ; 
and  they  call  loudly  for  legislative  regulations,  which  may  counter* 
act  the  mischief.  Another  party  insists,  that  the  enlargement  of 
farms  tends  to  render  them  more  productive,  and  to  furnish  a  great- 
er amount  of  disposenblc  produce  for  feeding  those  who  are  engag- 
ed in  manufactures  and  trade.  They  therefore  call  for  regulations 
of  a  contrary  tendency,  which  may  discourage  small  farms,  and  in- 
crease their  extent.  But  it  appears  to  us,  that  t)ie  soundest  policy 
consists  in  leaving  these  matters  to  regulate  diemselves.  The  size 
of  a  farm  must  be  regulated  by  the  skill  and  capital  of  its  occu- 
pier ;  and  a  corn  farm  does  not  admit  of  being  extended  beyond 
what  the  farmer  can  conveniently  superintend,  if  too  large,  a 
great  part  of  the  time  and  labour  of  his  working  stock  must  be 
consumed  in  travelling  to  and  from  the  distant  extremities,  and  la 
the  distant  conveyance  of  tlie  manure  and  produce.  If  xoo  smalU 
the  horses  and  bestial  will  eat  up  a  great  part,  if  not  the  wliole  of 
the  produce,  and  tlie  farmer  will  be  in  a  worse  condition  than  a 
day-labourer.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  were  the  country  subjtctcd 
to  that  sort  of  culture  which  prevails  in  China  and  Jip.in,  which  is 
more  correct  than  diat  of  the  iinesc  gardens  in  Li:.'»-^,  aud  is 
chiefly  executed  by  the  hand,  every  man  .*i}i;rht  iiecome  a  farmer, 
who  could  get  possession  of  a  spade  and  a  few  tripling  implements. 
But  in  the  present  situation  of  things  in  this  country,  where  a  man 
depends  entirely  upon  his  farm,  without  other  souices  cif  income, 
f  it  must  be  disadvantageous  to '  have  one  snialler  than  will  af?brd 
f  constant  work  to  a  pair  of  horses,  with  a  suitable  proportion  of 
f  labourers^  cither  constantly  or  occasicnally  employej.     The  coa- 
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*  ffietinj;  ifttfmti  of  landlords  and  tmunn  will  aivnjt  i^ubu 

*  ike  site  of  firms,  frrore  for  the  public  ndTani.i^e.  than  any  it* 

*  viriati«i«  thai    can  h*  fraiUMt.      Ii  is  th«  Undlord's  inicnai  m 

*  stijpe  hit  farms  no  a«  tn  univrer  the  demands  of  Ao  jfrcaiciti 
'  eS  h»  cnitoiiktTi,  ihu  f^nnart  (  xnct  so  as  be  may  olitain  ibe  b^ 
'  rent  for  the  same  exient  of  surface-     The  interest  d  tlte  fartaertaif 
'  gnin,  continn  in  not  talking  a  l.trget  firm  thiiii  he  bits  uptul  u>(Uc| 

*  suiiicicnil7T  ^nd  UiiU  to  miuiage  properly.  Aceordmgljif  tu^lM 
'  cotJiity,  farmi  below  150^  icnt,  hive  mxuT  inoic  oompeiiiots,  W 
'  are  uddtrstood  to  bring  s  higher  rent  in  pioiwrtion,  wfceti  tbcjr  fm 
'  oiu  of  IcjM',  than  those  Mbove  this  extent.     'I'he  region  leeitit  nb- 

*  viuusi  That  there  are  a  greater  mimbcrof  competitor*,  or  r>f  pf(. 

*  sons  qualified  to  stocb  and  manage  iucli  fanns,  than  those  £i(  i 
f  cMatttr  cxtenu  '     p.  2!5-?I7-  ' 

^U  RB^  -"-iSj  tliP""!*  is  ii  I'rptly  fuU  detail  of  lite  vc^slIoU 
Jp4m|uired  from  tenants  m  tbi mer  times  )  and  we  ftoi 
_J^ot  ycl  fiUkn  iiilo  dUuse  iu  some  parts  of  tli«  Hifllilanda? 
i»  accumpdnieU,  ns  iiiighi  be  exjKCUiJ,  witli  i'xriri^x:<iotis  aC  jjfnC 
and  severe  rqiichenMOH.     !ii  tbf  scviiuii  ou  'lithe*,  hi*  wntir 
ntentA  are  etjuaJly  judidinu  and  liEx:rd.     Inileed,  the  whol^  <f 
this  chnptcr  ma^  bf  perusi-tl  with  advantDgc  by  every  pr — ^-" 
tor  and  tarnirr  in  the  i»lMiitJ. 

'lliu  t'titluwiiif;  account  of  it  local  practice  in  nuping  tba  I 
dcitervcK  lu  be  morn  generoliy  knnwn.  t 

*  But  the  mo<!e  which  i*  nnu-  muft  geneiilly  ndoptrdi  anil  wliifii 

*  peculiar  to  iliis  part  of  the  kirij^iloni,  («t  lc«!l  [  (i«wr  obfcneil  K  any 
«  w-here  rife),  is  tint  wliieh  i»  kiiown  by  the  t.amc  of  threayang.    Thi 

*  it  an  eivetlent  rnoJe,  ain)  is  liki-l>  to  become  uiiiitrfal  over  ite  km^ 

*  don).  The  farmer  pays  the  respcrs  wlwt  futa  they  can  agre*  npoi 
<  for  cuttinfr  ilown  each  thtvavei  cocififiin^  of  twentf-toiir  (heavtfi  nr 

*  tweniy-eighl  ftraws,  if  nfcrir»ry,  for  wbeM.     The  price  nf  ihtin- 

*  ries  (torn  ail.  to  6ii.  and  foirveiiwes  more  each  tfir*»ve,  McRording  to 

*  the  qiialily  of  iho  urMn,  and  acvordui^  to  the  number  tri  eoiDpeuo'a 

*  who  offer  tlieir  ferviees.  If  tlw  ferraer  I'ltriiilh  a  tit»n  lo  bind  and  Hook 
'  the  (hcSvcB,  (ami  one  man  i»  teoeflify  for  eieiy  fix  flteuns),  the  price 

*  is  liwcr  ih»n  when  this  work  ii  ptrfornied  by  the  reapcn  ihcai/rltr*. 

*  T'hig  it  fomrtrm'-s  done  j   but  in  general,  difi^tc.it  p«i'i*  of  a  CtliJ  ire 

*  iirKiertiken  hy  familifii,  or  hy  prrlonn  nearly  eoimcttriJi  who  hinil  am! 
'  flotik,  and  gather  all  the  ean  that  may  have  droppeil,  on  letumiau  to 
'  tfic  lide  where  Ihey  began  to  otit  i'ivia,  Htrt  it  is  the  inteMU  af 
'  the  reapers  lo  col  ait  clcfe  t»  poflil4e,  tccaufe  they  know,  that  the 

*  liwer  etids  of  (he  Haiku  fill  the  (beaf  belter  than  tlie  uppi/  pan*j 

*  and  aUo  as  clean  vt  pviflililei  bccnure  thereby  tlicy  make  the  mu<c 
>  Hieavef.     All  that  tlir  firmer  has  to  no,  i«  to  count  <he  number  of 

■  the  thrcave*;   and  he  is  Itiniilhcd  with  an  iirin  fiirk,  fafteiied  m  the 

*  end  of  a  pole,  alxnit  ten  ineheii  wide,  whirb  ttie  [heave*  mnti  fill  ■■ 

■  Che  bftndj,  or  they  are  lejeAeJ  u  dcftoieut  iu  fitc.     Tlic  TcapvmMH 
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k  tliemfelvei ;  and  youner  and  old,  even  mothers  who  are  ineumbi 
with  infant  children,  devote  as  much  of  their  time  to  threavin^ 
eir  ftrengthf  or  other  avocations  will  admit.  Since  this  mode  w 
opted,  it  lias  been  afcertained,  that  women  are,  in  gcneraly  mc 
pert  at  this  kind  of  work  than  the  men.  Many  of  the  former  ha 
en  known  to  earn  20s.  a*week  by  thrcaving,  while  the  men  fcldc 
m  above  1  Ss. '     P*  3 16,  3 1 7. 

liere  is  a  separate  section  on  the  ^  Breeds  of  Plants, ' 
ch  Mr  Headrick  advises  that  the  same  attention  should  I 
1  as  to  the  breeds  of  animals ;  and  he  illlustratcs  the  advai 
ft  of  the  measure,  by  vory  appropriate  alluvions  to  Swcdis 
lips,  and  Blainslie  and  Potatoe  onts  ;  and  also  by  an  exper 
it  of  his  own  with  potatoes,  of  which  he  gives  the  followiii 
>unt« 

In  illiiftration  of  what  has  been  dated,  it  may  be  mentioned,  tha 
my  years  ago,  E  fele6ted  three  potato  plums  from  t]\e  fame  flee 
irly  the  enfuing  fpring,  the  feeds  of  thefe  plums  were  fown  in  we 
mured  garden  ground  ;  and  as  foon  a<)  the  plants  which  fprang  u; 
uld  be  handled,  they  were  planted  in  drills,  of  the  ufual  dillance, 
!  fame  garden,  the  bottoms  -jf  wl;ich  had  abundance  of  well  rottc 
rfe-dung.  A  confiderahle  produce,  little  fhort  of  a  boll,  was  raifi 
5  first  year,  part  of  which  was  consumed  in  trying  experimen 
"their  quality,  which  was  remarkably  good.  There  were  r 
s  than  five  different  sorts  of  potatoes,  evidently  dibiingnishab 
their  shape,  their  eyes,  their  colour  and  spots  ;  beside  their  aj 
arance  on  slicing  them  longitudinally,  or  across.  There  wei 
o  several  other  varieties,  whose  characters  were  more  dubiou 
lirectcd  that  each  sort  should  be  planted  separately,  the  ensuin 
■ing  ;  but,  in  the  hurry  of  work,  they  were  all  planted  promi 
3usly.  This  was  continued  during  several  years ;  when  the  si 
ral  sorts  could  be  distinguished  by  the  colour  oi  t]:eir  stems  an 
ves ;  but  especially  by  that  of  llieir  ilowers.  They  continue 
yield  a  more  abundant,  as  well  as  a  more  palatable  product 
in  any  other  potatoes  then  cultivated  in  the  p-iri->ii  of  Canjhu 
ig,  near  Glasgow ;  until,  at  last,  tliey  d(.\:(!-*n'.T.i:cd  iisto  or 
t,  which  was  inferior,  both  in  ou-mtiiv  and  o'uliiv,  to  iht?  othi 
tatoes  cultivated  in  that  neipihourhooJ.  'Dii»  inducL'J  their  r 
quishment  as  seed ;  but  I  cannot  account  f'.*r  the  rapid  d 
leracy  of  these  potatoes,  except  fn-m  the  pron:i  cu-^us  inte: 
xrse  of  their  flowers  while  they  weic  pl.rucd,  v.l:h{)u:  cich  io 
ng  separated  from  the  others.  Yet  this  cvpcrimcnt  (whlcli 
\  warrant  as  authentic)  goes  the  ier.jj-.li  of  prnvirg,  vvil  nc 
ieties  of  potatoes  may  be  pnidu''''*!,  by  nnsin;:  ihciii  i?o!n  th 
ds  foimtrd  in  their  plums  or  bivlrU^  as  they  are  siiu.'.liv  cullc 
this  cour.ty.  I  wcuKi  als'-^  bo:;  Kv.ve  lu  sn;^;;cft  a  very  pr( 
)le  i;:fcrence  from  the  premi*.(.s. — thatwo'c  lho>c  viirlciics  wli?)' 
»duce  is  at  prescKit  most  abundaTit,  m^bt  palauhl*.*,  and  mo 
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*  nutrit!nns,  bf  containing  the  gt«at»t  proportion  of  fiUrcIt  in 

*  same  weight,  to  tw;  »rleciiNl  and  eollivaied  apart  fr«tn  all  ifthtf 

*  pkni«  nFthe  name  tpeciet,  f[te-M  imprareiBenu  in  tlie  brtcd'of 

*  this  useful  plant  mijrlil  ennu:-     Were  the  brcnl  to  be  oecaiiniuL 

■  Ijr  rcnoraicd  from  the  ssed,  it  it  hard  to  say  tn  what  pcrl'ection  ttni 
'  useful  font  might  be  carried.     As  Spanith  America  is  nnw  lane 

*  open  to  EurcpL-an  intercoiine  Uutn  formerly  2nd  M.  MumboUc 
"  describes  MMne  «orts  of  potaioeSf  of  iDiich  larfcer  size,  and  both 

■  more   pitUtahle  and  nutritious,  than  any  yet  knonm  in  Eoxupt^ 

■  which  are  cultivated  on  the  hiKher  Cordillerat  of  die  Andu,  ania 
'  a  cliitMie  not  much  warmer  than  our  own;  it  would  be  adTiw> 

*  able  to  procure  and  irf  some  of  ihcie  wrtt  in  this  couoiryt  and 

*  then  to  keep  up,  or  to  improve  their  breeds,  bf  the  mcsni  wbich 

*  have  been  suggested. 

■  As  I  have  no  detire  lo  shine  in  borrowed  plomagcj  I  think  it  in- 

*  cumhent  on  me  lo  Etaie,  that  the  lirtt  hint*  of  what  hai  been  oStt' 

*  td  concerning  the  breeds  of  plants,  were  derived  from  my  wortfiy 

*  and  ingenious  friend  Dr  Coventry,  Profesior  of  Agriculture  in  the 

*  Univeriiiy  of  Ediuburch.     He  ha*  collected  a  great  raricty  of 

*  authentic  facts  on  thi»  branch  of  rur^tl  science,  which  are  both  cu- 

*  lious  and  inte  ret  ling ;   and   it  would  highly  promote  the  poVGc 

*  good,  were  hii  numerous  avocations  to  admit  of  hit  compl^' — 

*  his  investigations,  and  communicating  ihe  result.'    p.  S57-  " 


On  the  liubjcct  of  plantstious — the  superioritr  of  ll»e 
tlie  8coU  fir  seams  to  be  very  great.  Ikbides  tiefrsyiog  ibe^. 
■.ywiass  of  pUntinf;  and  fnclotting-,  lopcthcr  wilh  iiUere»t  of  ino- 
9ey  while  it !« in  ndvaiiLv;  sti  ucrc,  planted  wilh  larcbo,  is  is- 
tiniAtvd  nt  the  end  uf  linty  veiirs  ti>  bi;  wurth  4K7/.  lUn.,  or  to 
yield  \2U  t(s.  WL  of  uiinual  rcturD  i<a  each  acr«.  No  land, 
■wliether  in  fcross  or  tillage,  muko'  nearly  to  great  s  oett  return. 
Scotdi  GrK,  it  ia  said,  do  not  return  above  '25*.  or  SO*,  per  acre 
aiiniudly,  after  defraying  alt  expenKm  witti  iiitereifl.  Jl  U  no 
-wonder,  then,  that  the  lareh  has  been  Bubstituted  Ibr  tbc  SoMch 
fir,  in  all  the  later  plantations  of  this  coHitty.  But  tardiei  are 
liable  to  dUeases,  and  to  the  depredations  of  smsll  black  iiHect4', 
ivhich  eillier  occasion  their  decay,  or  are  oltraeted  by  it,  lutd 
accelerate  its  progress.  In  this  county  the  planialions  itrc  aaid  M 
,CXtend  over  SO, 764  Scotch  acr^,  and  arc  aniiaaily  ini:reti«ne* 

ft  U  wtUl  known  to  be  a  favourite  maxim  wilh  u  brmr,  acorc 
and  f^ncrally  intelligent  cla^s  of  our  populniiou,  tli.-rt  tlir  prices 
.of  provisions  should  oe  kepi  down  as  far  as  legislatii'e  timctnient* 
can  have  this  effect,  in  order  that  the  wiices  of  labour  may  be 
jdwnyx  so  low,  and  our  nianutactures  proilucwl  nt  such  a  prics^ 
■ai  may  enable  our  merchantu  to  compete  aucccsifully  in  foreiga 
morkBtfi.  They  contend  for  an  unlimited  importation  of  gnun. 
kiul  against  tlte  use  ol'  it  ia  the  distilleries,  e%'cn  aiter  a  moat 
•bundaot  harvest,  without  considering  that  it  con  be  rai««d  cbo^ 
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,  every  other  country  than  in  Great  Britain, — ^tliat  when  the 
^  will  uo  longer  remunerate  the  British  fanner,  he  must  cease 
roduce  grain,  and  leave  the  foreign  cultivator  in  possession 
is  own  market — that  this  dangerous  and  (while  diere  are 

large  tracts  of  our  own  country  capable  of  cultivation)  dis- 
eful  dependence  has  been  experienced  for  a  great  many  years, 
ng  which  die  prices  of  all  sorts  of  provisions  have  steadilj 
nced,  and  have  sometimes  reached  an  unprecedented  and 
ning  pitch — that  a  small  portion  of  the  va«t  expenditure  for 
gn  grain,  which  has  occasioned  so  much  dif^tress  botii  to  go« 
ment  and  the  public  at  large,  would  have  long  ago  improv- 
!ver\'  acre  of  our  wastes,  and  still  farther  enriched  our  best 
le  lands — and  that  the  consequences  would  have  been  a  great 
;ase  of  t)opuIatioii  and  of  revenue ;  while  upon  their  oviti 
ciples,  the  wages  of  labour  must  have  been  always  moderate* 
poor-rates  greatly  retluceil,  owing  to  the  abundant  produce 
>od  from  our  own  soil.  No  economist  will  now  assert,  that 
produce  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  either  in  grain  or  butcher 
t,  must  always  be  inadequate  to  the  supply  of  the  demands 
le  population,  and  that  we  must  vecrsmrily  depend  on  im- 
ations  of  corn  from  America  and  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
1  the  greater  number  of  the  Reports  of  the  Scottish  counties, 
Ls  been  distinctly  stated,  that  the  wages  of  ljlx>ur  are  by  no 
as  regulated  by  the  price  of  corn  ;  and  they  have  api^euled* 
I  an  ingenious  thcorv,to  facts  which  cannot  be  disputed,  llie 
Mr  Bui'ko,  in  his  Thoughts  and  Details  on  Scarcity,  (5d  edir 
,  i^OO),  has  clearly  proved  that  the  wagc*s  of  labour  never 
\  been,  and  in  opposition  to  the  absurd  proposals  of  that  time, 
T  can  be,  so  regulated.  The  rate  of  wages,  he  observes,  *  has 
*uth  no  dirccl  relation  to  tlie  price  of  provi;>ions.  Labour  is 
mmodity  like  every  other,  and  rises  or  falls  acconling  to  the 
and. '     Indeed  it  is  matter  of  daily  observation  to  every  man 

is  old  enough  to  recollect  the  ajndition  of  the  labourers  of 
land  4-0  or  50  years  ago,  and  who  compares  it  with  their 
ent  condition,  that  the  wages  of  labour  are  not  only  nomi- 
J  higher,  but  that  the  real  reward  of  lal)our  is  Hiuch  more 
'al  tnan  it  was  at  the  former  period.  Labourers  are  evident- 
luch  better  fed,  clothed,  Inclged  and  educated  at  the  present 
f,  because  the  price  of  labour  has  risen  in  a  considerably 
ter  ratio  than  that  of  grain,  and  a  smaller  proportion  of  it, 
L  before,  suffices  for  providing  focnl.  So  far  from  this  rise  of 
PS  being  a  just  subject  of  complaint,  it  is  a  proof  of  the  in- 
sed  prosperity  of  the  country ;  and  whether  the  improvement 
le  condition  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  is  considered  as 
fects  the  interest  of  the  public  or  of  individuals,  it  must  be 
ound  of  exultation  to  every  humane  and  enlightened  mind^ 
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But  lh4iift;ii  Um)  rnif^  or  hbour  iii  Scodand  have  t'mm  hami 
Umir  lirrjiiu-  proporiioii  to  lUe  \*rki;  of  ftruiti,  litrrc  luivc  Mo^ 
nt>  duubt.  ttniporar)'  and  local  flucmatittHH  tvliich  hav«  iirmh! 
with  ^rcnt  k-vitiU-  on  llie  Inbtruriii^  ciaM.  LntuTuursoli; «» 
auiiM  Siiti  a  «tii^niitiiiii  in  nny  prcM  bmmti  of  nutuufnciurcs  ddJ 
c<iniiiier<:e  huve  ruiMnl  tho  t>i'k'i;  ul '^raia  lu  an  tuiorniuui  licujlit. 
find  dopm»C(l  the  wages  ol'  Inbuur  ho  mu<:l).  ns  to  di^iuage  ttiri 
time  t)>c  u^uuJ  rii^itton  hplwrcn  tlirni-  Whirther  therefore  «t 
ccHMkWr  the  ^titlu^il  ami  nUtttdy  iiriiffrew  nl"  impruvrnxint  ka  t 
jiiiniber  of  years  or  the  ftwasional  in(errupUoixit  Mhidi  hav 
beeti  c}cpvriotic<.tl.  wp  »hiill  be  lad  to  roiiciiiuo  that  (heprioeaf 
Ijrniii  *i(wK  iKil  rcgulnU  ihe  wagm  »riatKi»r  in  liiu  cotntijitfid 
unlexs  pcrhfips  in  a  socioly  stMolutdy  ^tatkuiarjr,  that  tfavrcitJW 
defiijile  relation  between  tbem. 

It  if>  sratifyinu:  lu  fiiul  tlt»t  thcw  HJHtiinvnls  are  io  lUUMXi  with 
those  1)1  lhi»auU)or. 

*  It  htts  been  usubjci^l  of  coBtroverisy  amonf;  polilicnl  ecoiMinitt^ 
'  wbethec  iho  wages  ol'  UUour  bo  r«|i;ululed  by  the  prUv  "t  pfo't- 

*  sion*.  N»  ilvubt  a  Idbourcr  niuat  get  what  ffi  tuSiciuiit  to  niolauii 
.'  bJiost-ir  uid  fumily.  or  ti  is  iiii[>08sib]e  he  can  labour  loog.  Bui 
<  thuu);li  tlic  price  vi  proviviuns  mHy  bu  iuppoAi;d  to  hnvE  Kiimc  in!!u' 

*  *ni;e  upou  iht  mind  of  Uic  labourer,  when  hi;  tngagcs  h"  iwni'W, 
''  it  cjwinol  be  Buwpoeed  to  weigh  much  with  hiK  (.-inplciypf.  In  fof- 
'  mcr  times,  io  thts  country,  a  Inborirer  was  thought  (o  1»u  TCry  wi'll 

*  off,  if  lie  eaincti  n  jiccl;  efoaUncal,  or  itsmoDey  ]}rict>,bjrliit  itaj's 

*  work,  l^ov',  1;il)ourcrs  generally  f>ain  the  price  of  i*ti  jfetki  ur 
'  meal,  fir  mnre  ;  and  we  must  infer  lbu(  the  price  «f  provisiMw  liu 

*  not  nil  the  influence  on  the  price  of  labour,  whith  *omc  auftpow- 

*  The  depreciation  of  the  tntueofmimeyrou«i  be  h«hl  wt  one  ctutt 
■*  iBflhR  p;rcDt  riseortliCTOnnej-  price  of  labour ;  but  this  rise  is  taat 

*  apparpnt  thnn  real.     It  it.  tnie  that  the  meal,  on  which  the  labourer 

*  chiefly  subsists,  h>i>  not  rineii  in  tlio  santr  proportion  tluit  the  pmrw 

*  of  monvy  has  lallim,  and  tn  this  jiarliculur  tiie  iobanrL-r  ^n  fnJf*^ 

*  an  advuttni^e:  Dut  ho  Deeds  ctoihea,  ahoeii,  and  othsr  artickiaC 
'  ninnufnctuie,  -m  woil  aa  food :  and  liie  jiritH'  of  tkcM  hta  riBsio 
'  proportion,  or  Iws  even  cxecuied  the  diiuinuiion  of  thv  pmMraf 

*  money. 

'  But  the  oioKt  Doerntive  cau.««  of  the  great  me  oT  the  wagcyof 
'  labour.  Iins  bct'n  tlie  iltroomi  for  men  lo  ibe  anny  atid  nniy,  to 
'  muDutaclurus  and  trade,  nnd  for  ugricultural  tuipruvenit;nu,  wliii^ 
'  have  been  progrcMivcly  incrcuiing  durinK  u  coiuidernbli,-  time  jwrt- 
**  If  there  be  mary  labourers  sceklnf;  empfoYmeiil,  on^  few  who  art 
'■  desirous  rtf  their  serwices,  the  wages  of  lubnor  tnu«  Tal],  But  tf 
"'  Oic  fmplfiycr<i  be  many,  snd  the  Tabourur*  few  tlu-ir  wages  imiit 
'  ri»c.  TIiun  the  price  of  labour,  M\re  ibat  of  other  coramoditiei, 
'  TriH  be  r^guJnteil  ^v  flii.-  oitanliiT  in  the  iriarket,  couipartd  With  tl« 
•'  dmubd. '    p.  49T,  49fc  -^  ■■ 


981?.  ite^drlck*}  l^aret/  of  Potfimhin. 

K  The  l.'ih.  nnd  l»l*Ch9(rter  or  Book  of  thin  Report 
iRieal  Kconomr,  as  coHn«n»nl  wKh  ur  afluclinf;  Aj^cultni 
Pnchiliits  R  full  view  of  the  vnrioiiJi  HibjccH  usually  oppropmi 
jte  thut  (iiwum;  nnd  K-strfpn  ^nch  HctniU  at  t«^  nicMy  of  li>c«I 
(ypltcation,  it  comnin*  mnny  tviimrku  of  a  oi^nwnl  chnrnctcr. 
npl  ibc  sM?tion  on  F  >piikiinn,  i)ienuml>crot  innabitnnts,  in  Iflll^ 
n«tiittxi  \n  have  been  107,578!  and  tlie  extent  nf  thp  ruuniy 
priR^R!tM  '"11^'w  mile*,  tlicre  wpTc  i2s.S7  p«rtiim>.to  iht*«)u&r« 
nllF,  or  neftrly  .5  Enrfsh  nerw  r>r  oach,  of  which  about  3}  scrcn 
Hren!  tn  cultivation.  TTiough  iw  have  already  cxtraciod  larpi-lj' 
wtont  lliii  work,  wv  mnnot  rp*Ut  the  trnipUitioii  of  willing  tnie 
LBtract  mfHTf.,  whifh,  in  a  few  ltno«  coRtiii:i»  more  good  apnse 
uhati  some  splendid  atinrtos,  which  fur  a  time  Attracted  an  tnucli 
[i^ioc.  It  sveaa  to  be  really  as  judidous  to  '  um  suitable  exer- 
"lons'  (iir  llie  incrrasc  of  fofjd,  ortn  repress  the  incrensc  of  liie 
Jumnnroce.  And  until  it  out  l>e  ahowii  not  onlv  tliat  llie  suit  of 
Rcouolry  is  improvtil  to  the  hifzhesi  poK.ible  degree,  but  thiit 
~^e  produce  of  tiie  Uliour  of  its  inhabitants  cnnnnt  bo  cxcbar^- 
:  tor  food  with  other  coiuitrie^  I  any  bud  elli-<:t3  ihitt  nre«ii]>- 
Kted  to  ariKe  fruni  c\ceiiive  p(>))iii;ition,  inusl  be  atU'ibuted  \a 
n  optirenivc  government,  and  the  unequal  tlJatribution  of  fond 
nsioned  by  an  unnntural  ftmctureof  society,  only  ai];gra*Med 
"  /  (lie  ■     " 


ite  linie«  by  (lie  inclmieacy  of  (hv  cp»tons.    It  k  \mi  itniirobuUile, 
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'ilhKlaiKlinfT  ihc  d«i»c  pfitMiLilimi  t>i  Chinn  nnii  HmdosUin, 
iat  the  iwaaible  produce  of  the  »oi(,  i«  greatly  beyond  the  d6- 
Siandfc  of  its  prment  inhnbilants,  and  tliat  if  these  ctAinlries  wci^ 
iVcwnl  with  Kiich  a  gorcnimont  hk  ibnt  of  Orent  llrilntn,  u  teoi- 
jttorar;  totrciiy  would  iw-tcr  l)fr  hoictucned  to  bh  lu'iunl  fiimine. 
un  tntthi  there  ocem  in  be,  in  a  ^^■en  regnhti>d  HnHety  living  nn> 
ratr  a  tree  government,  princ!ple§,  p<iwt?rlully  and  consiunuy  (^ 
■ferating,  which  render  cxcessiv?  population  almost  n  nmrat  inv 
wmiliility.  Indrjundimt  of  crcry  nlhef  chefk,  lh«  natural  aiA- 
IfitiiMi  of  (very  rtnc  to  impiVive  his  circuinitanees,  at  le«(,  \n  a- 
iJlMd  fidling  t)encath  hh  original  condition,  m\ii\  always  i)ilt-ni1y, 
-nt  eSecttMlly  operate  in  re«!rainingatiy«iich  excess,  which  t 
ue  fett  to  (irrM  upon  iadipidual  interest,  long  before  it  can 
j»me  a  national  rvil. 

■  *  Anoihcr  (I'lrstlon  ha»  tnnch  «nf>3j;ci}  the  nttcntion  of  polJticd 
1  eonomittg,  nmnely,  ll't  r-iu*r«  whivh  i)C':»^on  an  tncmic,  or  (limit  _ 
|i  tion,  in  lh«  auin1nr«  of  the  hiimaii  rAce. — Tlierf  etii  be  no  jotlbt  but  ilii 
9  huimn  rscc.  \\kt  all  uiLer  animiird  Uinn,  will  alwayi  niulti|il>-  or  dt- 
1*  miniihi  in  pruporiiin  tntlic  4iU4ti[ity  of Tobij,  and  otiicrnrcr'uriet  »f 
tf'  lifr,  tint  an  witiifn  tbdr  reach.  A  coimtry  «uch  a*  HoUaiid  wid 
if  betore  it  »nk  imdcr  the  denpotism  of  Franc  tat-f  suttinn  •  Try  Oenac 
^   population,  which  all  that  the  couany  prvKitf.cU  wb»  iniuJBnent  la 

■  vutain  daring  thnc  or  Sail  innatlta.     Dktl  by  tlie  Rhlurt  4tid  otW 
f   yet.  XtT.  vo.  56.  ]  i 
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•  rr.-cr«,  ihfy  communicate  J  wiih  ilie  mojt  ftrtile  piDclacci  of  Cerany, 

•  nnil  nut  utily  bn'aintr  »  great  granary  for  lapplybg  llicmwliei,  bnl  fat 

■  rxfrorlin^  praTiainnii  to  otdcr  nationi;  snd  they  rnjaynt  a  gmt  ami 

■  commerce,  by  whicli  cvrry  produclion  of  tlic  ics,  and  latiil)  w«i«|n 
'  to  them.     Ciiunihei,  tuch  m  Cbiita  nnd  Japan,  support  nn  inana* 

•  pupulauoTt,  wilhnut  any  forrtgn  commcrrti  hrntu**  the  taiiii  n d^ 
■.  jectril  to  n  tmr'tv  conrct  tuUjvalioa  than  the  fio^M  girilnii  uf  Eunpt- 

'*  By  navtj^sblc  river*,  and  nnalt,  a  very  ^at  ituumil  cucnniera  u^ 
'  CKtrifA  on  in  Cliioa,  and  ilur  proilucid  of  one  dittriit  are  ncclliaxi'il 

■  (or  tiioi«  I'f  auotliM.^^uice  nolitical  fvoaamiit*  wid  to  llmiir  3» 
,*  <^urBgemtmt  in  the  way  of  ln«  rnukiplication  of  the  kumao  tacqlut 
,<  llicir  numbrrt  sliautJ  rxcerd  ihc  means  of  subiivtcncf,  anil  I^(']'  tlmulil 

•  die  of  starvation.  Tfiis  project  i»  only  applicable  to  ihc  fnfcriw  ini- 
'.  malsi  ivho  ni'vcr  increase  the  inearrt  of  their  lubMnience  -,  and  «bn 

•  these  are  exliausted.  if  left  to  ilieoiselvL-a,  they  must  starrf.     But  fcu- 

•  man  ikill  and  laliour  increase  the  producttvcnes)  of  ibe  «itb  »nd  »»ii 

■  and  provii^e  an  addition  of  haA,  more  tban  lufBcient  la  tnrtarn  tlir  it- 

•  cteaw  of  niirnberir.  Of  thii  we  hare  an  example  in  thin  cniintyi  (rtii* 
'  popnlalioii  ban  iiicrcaaed  more  tbari  n  half  since  the  year  ■  75 j,  and  yti 

•  Rtl  ranks  of  the  pTO]>le  are  more  sDluently  fed  ;  are  better  doihed  and 

■  Indwell  (liaii  they  were  at  that  period.  Still  there  ii  a  f[rMter  tnrplit 
'  •  of  jtmviaioos  expurted,  tban  iu  fonoer  times.  This  alunn,  that  ia- 
.*  Head  of  rbeckia^  the  natural   tendency  of  mankind  10  iBcrawe  aaJ 

"•Hilliplyi  it  would  be  much  wiundcr  policy,  to  uw  ftUilibk  notipai 
in  'Older  to  render  every  avrr  of  land  u  pruUuclive  at  piMHblc  1  ud  (o 
occupy  lliose  esteiiftivt:  fibberiea  tb^l  lutve  been  abawlooed  by  tbt 
Dutch.  Britain  never  can  bt  tvcure  wbilc  >he  depends  apon  tK  ca- 
price of  oilier  natioBiii  or  of  their  lulprs,  for  the  means  ofnibKllaiKc' 
J).  559-60. 

After  wLal  tlift  rviwlcr  imiat  by  tliis  tUuo  know  of  our  miljjor'i 
scut inieii til,  it  U  almobt  tiniicccsbafy  to  add)  tlmi  )ic  very  prapiR'- 
\y  c^iuiircfi  Uic  pificnt  I'roiieily  tiix  on  the  occuiiU-rs  uf  \mi; 
dUapprovcft  oi  giving  u  prefurcucc  to  tiiv  AVeit  Indian  larmu  j 
over  tlic  HrJlisli  Ixriiier,  bv  8ubaLituii»j^  augnr  fur  uraia  In  ik 
distiliprit-* )  nnd  recouimeuds  a  revision  of  tlic  vomlaw*. 

The  AjipcndiK  con^ieu  of  i  1  Ariicles,  amouj;  itliiclt  HKt  *" 
■cqountQf  llic  Bcll-ntck  light- bouse,  and  other  intcrotlog  Vf>- 

K's.  At  p."9.  ihtTt^is  aciiriouKiiiiimtc  of  tbc  Proceedings  uT  a 
ronj*  Court,  wtiicli  luny  give  eunie  idta  of  thi^  tibiues  llml.piv- 
vuiled  iti  Scotland  before  ibe  aboHlion  of  buriiabk'  jim^dtclwiM. 
The  heritable  proprietor  unil  bunin,  naiuc^  sa  baiUit-  or  judifl', 
one  of  bis  tunniiti'  or  domestics  a  cli^rk  ui'  couu,  and  nn  tstcea- 
live  ofliccrj  and  then  fp'avdy  ijyv  btli^re  Utl»  wurtliy  ntttftutrwf 
h<«  own  complflint'i  agtUJUt  nife  laiaiitti  and  raaaald,  aud  dt«uli!iKe 
i»  forr.bnith  pi'onoiinct'd  according  to  law.  These  pronaedilip 
yitfre  bolri  m  IftIC  at  ilic  year  17-va. 

Having  finished  tlie  perusal  of  thia  work,  wo  c 
c«pre&!>ing  our  finliafaction   with  it,   and  o«r  gmtin 
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author ;  and  we  are  convinced  that  there  are  few  renders  who 
will  not  find  il  both  interesting  and  instructive.  The  actual  cir- 
cumstances of  the  county  l^eexn  to  be  totaled  very  accurately,  so 
far  as  we  can  jud^e,  as  well  as  very  fully,  except  what  regards  the 
Iin«i  manufacture,  which  has  greatly  declined  of  late  years  ;  and 
the  accompanying  remarks  and  deductions  evidently  proceed  from 
a  lilieral  and  reflecting  mind.  At  the  s^aiue  time,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  the  Reverend  Author  digresses  rather  farther,  and 
oftener,  than  a  cynical  reader  will  be  disposed  to  excuse.  A 
greater  fault  in  our  eyes  is  the  want  of  an  index  and  appropriate 
title  page,  which  seem  very  necessary  in  a  work  of  tliis  length. 


Art.  II.  A  A^ino  E&$a}^  on  Florin  Grass,  ificluding  the  History  qf 
.    iis  Discoiu^ry,  and  an  Account  of  its  vaiuahte  Qualities^  and 

mode  qf  CullkU'*\     By  VVilliaja  ilicuAiu>soN,  DD.   Ix>iidoo, 

Harding,  i»i3.    pp.91. 

Dr  II.  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  persevering,  indefatigable, 
and  patriotic  characters  of  the  present  age.  It  is  very  fortunate 
for  the  world,  that  a  discovery  of  such  importance  as  that  of 
fiorin  should  have  been  made  by  such  a  gentleman.  There  are 
very  few,  indetni,  who  would  liave  encountered,  with  so  much 
disinterested  zeal  and  fortitude,  the  host  of  enemies  that  have 
assailed  him  ;  and  scarcely  any  that  could  have  acquitted  them- 
selves with  so  much  ability.  Like  some  other  great  heroes,  he 
dcx^  appear  at  times  to  be  a  little  irascible ;  but  that  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  when  il  is  considered  that  *  lie  has  been  attack- 

*  cd  from  all  quarters ;  and,  while  his  liorin  was  only  gainii^ 
^  ground  by  inches,  he  had  as  many  battles  to  fight  in  support 

*  of  this  native  vegetable,  as  Henry  the  Fourth  had  to  engage 

*  in  for  the  recovery  of  his  hereditarv  kingdom. '  So  much 
paper  indeed  has  been  expendeil  in  these  numerous  conflicts, 
and  so  true  it  is,  that,  after  all,  fiurin  has  only  gained  ground  by 
inches,  that  it  is  not  improbable  the  whole  of  tlie  crops  in  Scot- 
land might  be  covered  by  the  learned  :uid  unlearned  essays,  let- 
ters, and  dissertations,  that  have  been  written  and  printed  re- 
specting  this  wonderful  grass ; — a  melancholy  proof  certainly  of 
the  obatinate  prejudices  of  mankind  against  every  new  discovery, 
however  valuable.  And  yet  we  mn<\,  say,  for  the  honour  of  our 
couTitry,  upon  the  authority  of  Dr  K.  himself,  that  we  arc  much 
more  open  to  conviction,  and  much  more  tractable,  tlian  our 
southern  neiglibours. 

Concerning  several  late  discoveries^  such  as  tlie  culture  of 
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Mimt  h>  llie  Hi^!ilitn<(«  of  ScotkncI,  itie  ineKpedim^  at  imn* 
ftiiT-^llow  (in  htavf  wiU,  (inH  othtvs  tif  (h« umr  kitiift  iLtliJ&N 
cnce  of  opinion  siill  prevniUt  and,  wiih  n-rtrtl  lo  the  ikXable 
exjictlicni  of  rwltninfi  t  hi"  si-vvml  brix-dn  of  livr-stock  to  a  hin^le 
brrwi,  ihwtlTflicirlty  '>f  provKlinfr  a  wtflicirncy  nf  winUT  fond  iu 
iliitnj'  pans  ol  yfoilaiul  uppcarfu  Ki  be  aliwwt  an->urutounUblc. 
ReJ  clever  and  ryc-Rrnss  wi'l  »fii>rtJ  bni  n  poor  cnip  on  iIib 
birnk  h«ndiy  mountain  ;  nnt)  neitiier  uiniip,  norrvcn  raul»|pt 
itrc  t\mnd  crfpnhle  of  re»iMiiij*  the  succeMite  (nms  nnd  ihiincf 
our  i^'cre  t-limnCc,  rvcn  if  it  wvrc  poc^ible  to  rni^  tctMid  cropiaf 
th«tn  in  »irh  ftitn-iimnii.  Henco  any  Ittml  of  herlMge  that  mniM 
EU;>ply  ihc  pUii-e  of  li;))'  and  Bucculcnl  fixx)  in  our  mnuntain  d»- 
trictis  miiiit  ahvay*  have  been  a  most  iniportanl  alcuderaluini 

When  it  was  said,  a  few  yenrsKi^^  that  the  maUtmrivD  moor* 
atid  moHicT  conlil  pfodnce  Kittji  herbat;«N  and  thnt  \hcn  «»« 
iiativc  vqr(?tab!W  to  be  found  cTery  wtn-rv,  which,  upon  uidi 
Iiint!,  would  yield  a  crop  of  hay  thrice  the  weiriit  of  thnt  of  Ux 
beat  meadow;  of  £n}(Iaiid,  anil  of  a  fur  suiiortur  <]udlityi  il  mu 
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naturally  to  be  expnctcd  tlint  funnerii  would  be  somewhat  inert- 
daloufl.     But  now  that  the  tact  has  been  Hurtrluiiiet),  and  imkei 

*  demonstrntcJ'  by  I)r  R.,  il  i«ifnite  nnaecuuntableinfim)  »* 
Btill  exclaiming  ngaiiist  a  rfrscorery  for  whkh  ihey  had  tow 
wished,  and  agnmxt  r  crop,  from  (he  want  of  wbi^  ibcjr  hu 
felt  nmi'h  lo<s,  and  always  very  iserltiuc  im-utivenioncB. 

tt  would  have  been  our  duty,  Kmgaco,  tobavelaiilbrfbwMr 
retders  spine  very  excellent  Hp«cimeiis  of  cuitlraveiimlacuBicaM 
this  snbjetl  bful  it  not  Hp)KMired  to  be  more  '  decent  a«d  honoPh 
able'  (to  adopt  the  wi.rdsofo.ur.i«ihor>  •  loleaTOtbep«ige*1sri 

*  cle-nr  ntHfi;!*,  and  a  Eur  opportunity  to  make  hi»  m»a  wsy. '  At 
he  very  judiHouehr  adds,  *  if  hi<  discovery  was  notliing,  <uid  kb 
■  Mheinc-  fbtilei  the  world  would  soon  detect  him,  as  they  W- 

*  alrcaJty  m  often  "^  tbenweKw  defccleit  and  ridiculed  the  i"'"- 

*  «l  di  <.(^verr«  of  panipousi  charlalan*. '  But  it  i*  n«w  Wl 
time  that  the  benefit  of  our  aulhor's  diworeiy  Hhould  becJiieiiiJ- 
ed  owT  ei'ciy  part  of  ^>cotlu^d  ut  le:i«,  and  thai  we  nhould  onn- 
trilitite  our  liiiie  tor  ihat  fmrpoae.  Il  our  Kngliab  reaJtfk  kfatniM 
utill  reniuirt  obstinate  and  perrerae,  iJu-y  hiive  only  tbeaudw 
to  blame'for  the  i-otiMqticncc*. 

The  first  questions  timt  il  xeems  naloral  to  a»ik  tihayt  tb« 
grmw  regaid  tin- diseowry  of  K— iu  pro[»cniva — (heaiiKMKef 
'lU  prmlucc — and  its  applicition. 

Stevtid,  It  ivv>t  be  desirea.ble  to  know  upon  what  suik  ii  wiH 
f  ro*jHT,  and  bow  it  should  be  cuhivnied. 

Jjaslff,  Wl^nt  aretbeiH-euliiiraiiv.ii)tn;K4  tobr  obtniaedfrtm   ( 
ha  culture  to  individual*,  iu  the  flFai  iusiuiice,  aad  ultittKlcty  t* 
lliff  public  »i  lUj^K  ?  I 
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n  arranging  and  condensing  Dr  R.'s  observations,  under 
c  several  heads,  it  may  be  neccssarv  to  notice,  very  shortly, 
objections  that  liave  been  made  to  liis  statements ;  and  also 
omissions,  which  it  may  be  readily  believed  will  often  be 
-geable  against  a  writer  whose  mind  is  too  much  occupied 
I  leading  topics,  to  suffer  him  to  attend  to  minute  details. 

0  the  discooery  of  the  valuable  properties  of  this  grnss,  our 
Lor  positively  lays  claim,  and  gives  a  full  account  of  the  sttps 
yhich  he  liad  acquired  this  knowledge.  These  properties, 
observes,  *  had  escaped  the  atteiuion  of  roan  for  live  thou- 
nd  years.  *  This  discovery,  too,  *  of  which  the  world  be- 
ns now  to  feel  the  importance,  wns  not  the  result  of  acci- 
nt,  or  a  luchy  kity  thrown  in  my  way  by  good  foitune,  but 
e  very  diing  I  was  in  search  of. '  Notwithstanding  this. 
Doctor  admits,  that  *  tlic  aborigines  of  the  Britii^h  isles 
?m  all  to  have  had  some  vague  notion  of  tlie  value  of  florin;' 

it  was  not  *  unknown  to  tlie  botanical  writers  of  the  seven- 
mth  century ; '  that  23  years  ago,  *  the  Reverend  Marcus 
*Cous)and,  descanting  ou  the  value  of  a  piece  of  ground  lie 
d  recovered  from  the  sea, '  exclaimed,  *  See,  it  is  all  fiorin  ! ' 
that  the  natives  of  the  wild  parts  of  Donegal,  always  charg- 

higher  price  tor  fiorin  hay,  though  spontaneous,  than  tor 

made  of  other  grass.     All  this  time  the  Doctor  did  not 

know  it.  Me  had  taken  pains,  about  eight  years  ago,  to 
urc  some  plants,  but  did  not  succeed  ;  ami  at  last  fiiiind  a 
lit  who  said  he  kni-w  the  grass.  *  I  went  with  him  to  niy 
g,  where  he  showed  it  to  me  in  abundance. '  Alter  some 
rinicnts  with  nine  roots  raised  from  this  bog,  the  author 
down  a  rood  with  fioriii,  after  a  crop  of  potatoes,  ou  the 

November  1806. 

is  not  our  business  to  reconcile  tljese  accounts.  One  thing 
ot  be  disputed.  The  Doctur  has  the  merit  of  having  first 
ivered  that  it  was  infinitely  mure  valuable  than  any  other 
;,  and  than  any  other  person  seems  ever  to  have  imagined, 
iU  yet  believe.     Mr  W'akefielii,  in  his  late  account  of  Ire- 

uot  only  denies  the  author's  right  to  this  discovery,  but 
he  was  even  the  first  cultivator  of  it  j  and  refers  to  the  sur- 
of  '1  yrono  aiul  Derry,  to  prove  tluit  it  had  been  previously 
'ated  bv  Mr  M'Evov,  and  the  Reverend  Mr  Samson.     In 

to  thia,  our  author  very  liberally  abuses  Mr  ^^'akefieldy 
»eems  to  withdraw  his  preten&ioiis. 

1  this  as  it  may,  it  is  of  more  importance  to  be  able  to  dis- 
ibli  this  grass  from  every  other ;  and,  to  all  appearance, 
s  no  easy  matter.  '  The  slightest  assistance  is  uot  to  be  de- 
k1  from  botanical  books ; '  and,  iu  tlic  whole  of  tiiis  Essayi 
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there  is  not  a  word  of  deRcrij^tion  to  enable  the  reader  to  select 
the  florin  cultivnted  by  Dr  K.  from  other  s»toIoniferoua  pratsei 
At  one  time,  his  directions  to  thoee  who  sought  for  fiorin  stob- 
nrs,  were,  *  to  raise  the  grass  growing  in  contact  with  the  north 
^  wall  of  thdr  parish  church,  tcilii  g  them  thoy  would  find  it  to 
<  be  florin.  *  But  this  simple  cx))cdient  muse  not  be  depended 
on  for  success,  now  that  it  appeal's  from  Sir  H.  Davy's  eiperi- 
nipnts  that  there  are  at  least  two  varieties  ;>-  the  latipMa^  ciiki" 
rated  by  Dr  K:,  and  the  awj^stijolia^  of  much  less  vjlue. 

Respecting  its  prap^ttcs  also,  the  information  is  not  auiten 
fuli  and  satisfactory  as  might  be  wishec).  It  would  have  been  of 
importance  to  know  the  wciglit  of  it  consumed  by  horses  and 
cattle,  that  it  mirrht  be  con  spared  with  that  of  other  hay  |  and 
purticulurly,'  whether  horses  enjoy  the  same  health  and  vkroor 
when  led  on  dry  fiorin,  as  on  good  cL»ver  and  rye^grass  ba^t 
Yet  a  vegetable,  which  possesse<i  the  properties  ascribed  tofionb 
in  thn  following  extracts,  must  be  of^  extreme  importance. 

*  See  the  contrast — our  native  fiorin  has  no  disorders,  no  enemies; 
the  vicissitudes  of  season  make  no  impression  upon  it ;  and  this 
hardy  grass  vegetates  in  the  severest  frost ;  its  stolones  condnne  to 
lengihtfn  under  the  snow  ;  deluges  of  rain  do  not  in  the  least  injure 
it ;  and  if  Nature  has  thrown  its  period  of  perfection  into  the  win- 
ter season,  she  has  had  the  kindness  amply  to  compensate,  by  mak- 
ing both  the  plant  and  its  enormous  crop  equally  insenuhle  to  the 
sevt'rities  :<  Pendant  on  the  season.  And  though  we  cannot  acco- 
n  u  'ite  a  florin  crop  in  the  short  and  moist  days  of  the  bniinal 
Trir)rth<;,  we  can  consume  it  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  that  pe- 
riod ;  aid  should  we  mow  more  than  we  can  use,  we  know  that 
fiorin  grass  will  remain  on  the  ground  without  injury,  until  the 
lengthening  day  brings  sufficient  drought  to  enable  us  to  convert 
into  excellent  hay,  both  what  was  cut,  and  what  was  left  nncnt 
through  the  winter.  *  p.  25. 

*  During  the  time  I  was  thus  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  extent 
to  which  fiorin  culture  might  be  carried,  I  was  equally  diligent  in 
trying  the  various  modes  in  which  it  might  be  applied  to  uie  in 
rural  economy.  I  sof)n  discovered  that  either  dry  or  green  fionn 
:  nriched  the  milk  of  the  cows  fed  upon  it,  more  than  any  odier 
food  I  had  ever  tried,  and  that  its  fattening  powers  far  exceeded 
those. of  any  other  hay  ;  that  as  a  green  food,  its  value  was  inc^l* 
culable,  coming  in  aid  of  the  soiling  system  early  in  September» 
aiiii  continuing  a  most  luxuriant  and  succulent  food,  even  until  the 
rriiddle  i)f  May. '  p.  H),  '20. 

'inhere  is  liotliing,  one  should  think,  can  be  better  ascertain- 
ed  than  the  am  >u:.'i  oj  its  produce : — for  a  great  number  of  high 
authorities,  high  nt  least  in  point  of  rank  and  general  knowledge! 
liuve  been  adduced  :  and  his  people  have  been  exumiucd  on  Gath 
rchpecuijg  its  weight  and  other  circumstances. 
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The  following  statements  of  quantity  of  fiorin  crop,  are  establish* 

with  precision,  viz. 

38,  Seven  ton,  four  hundred,  one  quarter,  four  pounds. 

[)9,  Eiglit  ton,  five  liundrcd,  two  quarters,  twenty-four  pounds* 

10,  Season  so  desperate,  never  weighed. 

11,  Eight  ton  and  upwards. ' 

rom  this  and  other  statements,  the  Doctor  infers  '  tliat  fio- 
I  grass  produces  treble  crops  of  hay, — that  at  least  is  com- 
;teiy  established ; — as,  of  6  crops  carefully  weighed,  every  one 
them  far  exceeded  treble  the  highest  average  ever  made  from 
lay  crop.  * 

he  only  objections  that  have  been  mnde  to  this  inference  are^ 
others  cannot  raise  such  great  crops,  not  even  the  half  of 
I  weiglits ;  that  fiorin  grass  does  not  ^  produce '  hay  at  all, 
ough  it  is  perhaps  something  better ;  and  that  it  is  absurd 
fallacious  to  compare  a  crop  produced  in  6  or  8  weeks  on- 
ivith  one  which  requires  to  occupy  the  ground  for  a  whole 
.  It  has  been  said,  with  some  appearance  of  reason,  that  the 
or  should  have  brought  into  view  the  early  sprincr  food  ob- 
;d  from  meadows  ana  artificial  jgrasses,  and  also  the  second 
sometimes  third  crops  afler  the  hay  crop,  or  the  value  of 
^asturnge  till  the  fields  arc  again  shut  up  for  hay,  or  plough- 
)r  a  crop  in  March.  Fiorin  gives  neither  early  pasture  so 
ible  for  ewes  and  lambs  and  fattening  stock,  nor  a  second 

\^'hich  may  be  either  cut  fur  hay  or  soiling,  nor  any  after 
jc,  like  the  land  which  produces  tlie  hay  with  which  it  is 
3ared. 

he  application  of  the  author's  crops  is  nowhere  distinctly 
d.  One  cannot  but  wish  for  particulars  on  this  head.  £Iow 
y  horses,  cattle  and  sheep  does  he  sup)iort  from  a  given 
itity  of  land  under  fiorin  ?  The  weight  of  the  crop  is  of 
*  no  criterion  of  Value.  Of  this  succulent  food  perhaps  twice 
iveight  of  hay  is  consumed. 

I  the  second  place,  it  must  be  desireable  to  know  upon  what 
fiorin  will  prosper,  and  how  it  should  be  cultivated. 
J\th  regard  to  the  kind  of  soil,  it  seems  to  be  of  no  conse- 
icc  whate^'cr.     The  Doctor  has  raised  excellent  meadows  on 

bog,  so  wet,  that  he  describes  it,  in  Ovid's  words,  as  being 
tabids  tnra^  innabilis  wida.  *  It  grows  spontaneously  on 
sandy  grounds,  with  so  much  vigour,  that  he  has  recom- 
dcd  its  cultivation  on  the  blowing  sands  of  the  Hebrides,  as 
xcellent  expedient  for  preventing  the  destruction  of  the  con- 
>us  land,  and  at  the  same  time  converting  these  blowing 
s  into  better  meadow  tlian  any  in  England.     There  is  very 

concerning  the  mode  of  cultivating  it  in  this  Essay,  whica 
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In  this  instance  docs  not  very  wcTI  accord  wiili  its  title ;  but  Jl 
hrts  bucn  nlrcady  described  iti  tl'ie  utid  varn>u«  ot)uT  jounulb 
The  Doctor's  rood  laid  down  in  NovemlHT  1p!Wi,  ii  *  ugbtdr; 
^  upland  ground,  and  z<M  a  v«ry  nc«k  ton-dn-Bhing every  jMii 

*  iifways  turf  mold  witK  h  little  wsbcs, '  flic  sixtli  cropt  bmi*ii 
ifl  OctoU'r  I8ia,  wn»,  \i\iv  ull  ilic  formtr  onc»,  very  fine 

The  greater  pnrt  of  ttiU  Essay  tn  occupied  witli  a  display  <iF 
,  the  *ast  ddvaiitagcs  tdat  cannot  foil  to  be  derived  from  llii^  nn- 
poitiuit  diMcovtry,  bolt)  to  iodivtdunls  and  ilic  public  at  iarfti 
which  was  llie  la*!  brauult  uf'our  inc]uiry.  Fortunalcly,  nn  lliu 
point,  there  is  liltlc  more  to  be  wii-hed  for.  It  is  now  otilj  uf> 
ces»iiry  to  cotmidcr  its  advantii;[cs  in  a  tislional  view  ;  null  hm 
ve  niuKt  give  Dr  U.  the  merit  of  Iiuvii^  niiulv  more  of  Iii«  jm-" 
jaisQs,  euch  &3  they  fire,  than  nerhapii  any  other  gcotleituui  itJ  llie 
.united  kin^om  could  have  uoiic. 

'Hic DoctuiK J^^A^  u%i:t  ik  lp  kIiow,  that  *  it  ^hall rtot  agala 

*  he  ncccasiiry  citlier  to  iniixjrt  tjraiit,  <'r  export  bullion  j '  Im' 
.*  that  we  ilmll  resume  oitr  wrmer  cnAiable  dctcj-iptiuD — a  (.this 

*  crporUns  couutry. '  'i'u  cstikbliF.li  lliir^  cunirortable  coiu'lu>>i"'i> 
the  country  h  divided  into  laitd  of  tlin-c  dusrriptjont.  Thfi  fii^t 
includes  '  bo^^gy  sntl  miry  ground  contiguous  lu  lli^rariui  or 

.*  dcnieMic4  ul  propnelors. ' 

*  Tlie  (Ulcovrry  »f  the  racility.  ivilli  wlilcli  ihext--  non  unptofllitbll! 
.'  wuteK  may  be  Diailr,  at  vuikII  cxjicnaOl  to  jiriiiluce  cnp)  of  the 

'  tiighvtt  value,  will  no  Joulit  brinK  many  ol'  llidr  propiietan  bto 

*  action;  ^upcrxbiindHDcC  of  hay  will  be  ttiritnmcdiuteiwutt:  wlwl 
'  then  becomes  of  i^e  itncicnt  meadows  ijint  havo  hiilierio  suppHti 

*  Mr  Miller,  and  the  geiillcnicn  of  tliis  de^erjption  with  bay?  mud 

*  tliey  not  be  iostuittly  converted  into  til)a|;e  p-oundK  I  and  wliIttlK 
'  advantage  of  n  profuuon  of  manure,  deriveil  Uom  the  uttle  fA 
'  from  niuadowa  whtcb  nivi-r  ri'r|uire  atiJma)  dxtag,  ailirx  iVam ihe 

*  HfiDt  aPHWerifig  the  Name  purputi«.     'I'liv  iinuicDKc  addition  lo  anr 

*  gruin  cropx  tfint  wiil  arisi;  Irciin  thia  Miurt'c,  must  bo  obvinut  >" 

*  every  pnc,  wlio  haji  trnvcllud  ttirot^h  IreUnd,  Scotiund,  and  mni<: 

*  particularly  the  North  «f  luoirloiul. 

*  The  HMf  ilcfeci'iption  comprehends  the  exteiuive  gnubg  faniu 
■*  scattered  through  the  mouutaiiv  districts  of  our  Ulandh  Hie  ealdc 
'  fed  upon  theae  bleak  paaiures  ihtough  tlie  sumuier,  are  at  prtwnt 

*  sold  olf,  or  sent  elsewhere  to  iiuil  kUEtuDance  iliroujit)  the  winter. 

*  Bui  uow  liace  we  hecatne  ac<]Uiuiilcd  with  tb'ii  linrdy  vegtitsbte, 

*  we  knoV  that  we  can  make  fiorin  ii>eAdii»»  on  the  clitrnpest  tonnt, 

*  i»nd  to  any  extent.  tliron(th  every  port  of  UicM)  dreary  rrgiettn, 
'  which  will  not  nijaiii  be  depopulated  in  winter,  tlicir  cattt?  fiitdmg 

*  food  within  their  owiv  lirfiils,  in  grenlur  abiindaacc  in  wjntiir  than  i& 

*  (uitttner  ;  end  sdtniniftered  to  them  wicli  the  fcreatest  fucUity.' 

The  tAird  JB  fav  Air  the  '  most  iiniiurtaiit  of  tlie  threes  devoip- 
^  tionsgrgrouQu, '  and  comprebeuds  the  cultivated  fannaeprMil 
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*  over  the  whole  &ce  of  our  islands. '  To  introduce  fiorin  cul- 
ture here,  the  author  very  judiciously  couhidcrs,  thnt  two  posi- 
tions must  be  established— first,  that  (iorin  *  produces  steadily 
'  hay  crops  more  than  treble  the  amount  of  what  we  now  mow 

*  from  the  same  extent  of  ground. '  Of  this  tliere  can  no  longer 
be  any  doubt ;  for  he  assures  us>  *  that  the  lo'cccisC  amouut  of  uq 

*  acre  of  fiorin  he  ever  knew  weighed,  was  seven  load  1^00  lib. 
The  second  position  regards  the  great  value  of  (lorin,  which  is 
equally  well  established.     These  points  being  thus  seldcd,  •  Let 

us  try  the  result,  and  see  what  effect  is  likely  to  be  produced  on 
the  third  description  of  territory  into  which  I  have  sup{>osed  our 
islands  to  be  divided  ;  to  wit,  the  mass  of  cultivated  farms  spread 
over  England  and  Wales,  stated  to  amount  lo  1 1,500,000  acres  of 
arable,  and  6,000,000  acres  of  meadow.  Vast  quantities  of  these 
meadows  must  rapidly  be  laid  down  with  a  new  griiss,  admitted  to 
produce  treble  as  roueh  hay  as  is  afforded  by  the  grasses  now  clotli- 
mg  our  present  meadows  :  and  vast  quantities  of  them  must  be  ap- 
plied to  tillage,  the  proprietors  being  supplied  with  better  and  more 
abundant  hay  from  one-third  of  the  same  ground.  How  much  the 
eleven  one-half  million  acres  of  arable  will  be  augmented  by  this 
transfer;  and  how  far  the  six  million  acres  of  meadow  will  be  reduc- 
ed, are  questions  to  be  answered  only  by  conjecture. 

*  I  am  sure  1  make  great  concessions,  if  I  admit  one-third  of  our 
meadows  to  remain  in  their  present  state,  ai\er  the  proprietor  is 
convinced  that  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  treble  their  crops,  and  that 
one-third  only  is  laid  down  with  fiorin.  We  add  then  two  million 
acres  (the  other  third)  to  our  tillage  ground,  aud  we  increase  our 
hay  crop  by  one-third.  Our  tillage  ground,  1 1 ,500,000  acres  at 
present,  is  increased  by  more  than  one  sixth  ;  we  can  no-.v  throw 
some  light  on  the  subject,  limiting  ourselves  to  wheat.  Other  crops 
applicable  to  the  food  of  man  will  no  doubt  be  also  raised  ;  but  I 
do  not  take  these  into  consideration,  leaving-  them  out  to  make  my 
general  conclusion  more  secure. 

*  Mr  M*Pherson  makes  the  average  produce  of  wheat  in  England 
and  Wales  8,000,000  quarters  ;  let  us  suppose  the  same  proportion 
to  hold  in  the  two  million  acres  we  have  added  to  our  tillage  ground, 
and  we  add  annually  to  our  present  produce  of  wheat  onc-^ixth,  that 
is,  1,S33,.S33  quarters  of  wheat.  The  average  importation  before 
1797,  was  400,000  quarters  for  some  years;  in  1799,  415,647;  in 
1800,  it  was  1,174,054  quarters;  and' in  1801,  1,186.236;  thus  it 
appears,  that  the  quantity  of  wheat  likely  to  be  brought  by  the  in- 
troduction of  tiorin  grass  into  general  use,  is  more  than  treble  tha 
average  importation  for  many  years,  and  exceeds  the  importation 
in  either  of  the  two  years  of  famine,  when  it  rose  to  an  height  it 
had  never  approached  before.  I  fear  tlie  importations  of  late  have 
been  weightier  ;  but  I  have  not  yet  received  a  statement  of  them. 
\Vhoever  attends  minutely  to  my  calculations,  will  fiad  I  have  much 
to  spare. 
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*  Sonlf  with  ttin  Rreat  adJhinn  I  hive  made  to  onr  ^manxt, 
'  wt  ibiill  never  be  obliged  t»  import  nncitlicr  tjiixrterof  wUcati  <t 

*  »  »pm}  one  gwM*  abioad  for  fnorf  ;  no,  but  wp  shrill  noon  rww 

*  CTir  I'nrmci  cnviablff  desciiption— «  grain  tstpoHutg  eoiaUru. 

*  l-ct  VI  ttj  the  qtxettion'fn  anotbcr  point  oi  view.    We  bHWaitit 

*  ed  <wn  niillion  acies  lo  out  tillage  gn^""^  aad  it  is  not  umcans' 
'  able  to  iuppote  each  of  iJiese   produces  a  crop  of  wheat  cTcfj 

*  foucih  jwt;  for  the  rrttinlows  vv  tranifer  to  ttllit^  aie  our  rery  W 
'  graoiul.  Drr)pping  then  (as  before)  all  con (idera lion  of  otber  cropt. 
'  w«  haY«  ihui  rraJc  un  annival  Hdiliiion  i«  out  wheat  cropt « 
'jWO.OOO  acres  of  wheat,  wl.iuh.  at  tliree  qujrlen  p«  acre,  pifl 

*  nj  a  tteadf  incrcate  of  l,50Q,00O  quarters  tliU  more  llun  llie  pi^ 
'  erdtitj'arnotiut. 

*  The  approximation  of  these  Dro  t<&TiIi9>  tends  much  m  con£rq> 
'  the  fi^imcss  of  each  of  thent. 

*  r  must  observe,  that  altbnURli  these  rMolts  so  completely  «:»■ 

*  Miih  ray  fri^iwl  Mr  Miller's  p<isltioii,  as  to  the  eBecu  the  lntroJD(> 

*  lion  of  fii>rin  grass  tnuJ^t  necewarily  prodoce  i    yet  they  are  d*d?> 

*  ttd  fri'in  bur  ore  of  the  three  descriptions  of  eraund  into  wlucb  I 

*  ha»e  divided  our  islands,  vir-  onr  present  cultivated  farRis. 

'  The  addition  that  will  be  made  to  oor  j^io  croon  by  the  enW* 

*  faiioti  of  fiorin  on  our  peaty  moors,  wpon  which  I  Iwive  altcidf 
'  dwelled,  is  not  taken  into  consideration.    Nriilier  is  the  impmv^ 

*  mcnt  and  extension  our  agricultural  fields  most  derive  from  scauef- 

*  in;;  meadow,  clothed  with  this  luxuriant  grasi,  through  all  the 

*  dreary  mnunt^itn  tracts  so  profusely  spread  over  Great  Britain  sod 
'  Irebml,  called  in  aid  of  my  friend's  position,  "  that  it  iluill  not  a- 
'  g;iin  he  necessary  either  to  import  gr^in,  or  export  cor  Uallioa-" 
p.  47-Jl. 

Upon  these  very  infrenious  ralculftlion*  nnJ  t!ci}|i€luiii»  uul 
Etippoaitiou'-',  itdocsnotMeeni  to  be  our  bn)>iiic«H  to  ofKir  macb  of 
ri'iiiikrlc.  1*11  fortunately  we  have  enough  of  *  miij  boggy  Inui!,' 
ami  ftl>o  of  nioiiiitiiin  tracts,  but  scarcely  any  iiicmiow  tnat  cau 
be  coiivci'i«(l  iiiti)  urubic  Jtuid-  It  wiui,  thcntlbro,  very  projier 
to  confine  tbe  proc-^Uiof^  Ntati-inoiils  to  Enj^laiid,  thuiif(h  u  nti^ht 
1)nvc  been  es  well  Id  have  bcf^un  with  the  wastes,  instead  of  Uic 
nimduuF.  If  (lie  CiiglUli  nuvdowa  arc  lo  be  broken  up,  whidi 
is  iiU  a  very  brill  wbic  occurrence,  tliouc  concur  it  vd  will  no  Uoubt 
,be  fully  tatititeil  about  tlie  linuiKlatioii  upon  which  litis  ^leulid 
luppjtstractiu-e  is  to  iw  reartrd — the  treble  crops  and  sopcridr 
((iiality  of  fionn.  They  may  still,  however,  hnvc  lo  clioota  bt* 
iwvra  a  regular  rotation  of  grain  crop;!,  nn<l  cJoren  and  Itir- 
'iup«,  ami  IV  (iorin  mmdow  one-third  tin?  I'Xteni  of  tlieJr  preneirt 
alternate  mcadovvo  and  pnMurni.  'I'hcy  must  aUo  conader  vbe- 
Oter  this  ditniniition  of  their  pruturcS  will  not  occasion  a  ecsrc^ 
ly  of  butchcr-mciit  and  dairy  produce,  to  pliico  igf'^"  '*-'- 
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pcmbundance  of  grain.    For  frorin^  though  it  is  i<aid  to  be  found 
m  all    ur  pastures,  docs  not  it^-lf  admit  of  being  pristured*— 
Facts,  Ijki  several  others,  somewhat  perftUxinjranddiscordaBt.— 
Another  ilifllcuuy  occurs  about  manuring  the  fiorin  every  year. 
In  Scotland,  there  is  always  both  a  ^ain  and  a  cattle  crop  rais- 
ed fiimi  one  dunging,  and  more  commonly  two  of  each;  on  Eng- 
lish P'Cadows,  first  year,  a  hay  crop,  and  the  next  year  pasture. 
On  the  miry  bogs  -md  m)uiitniii  farms,  all  that  is  nec:?ssary  is 
to  procure  ashes,  by  burning  the  nearest  wild  land,  or,  acaird- 
ing  to  the  good  practice  uf  our  forefathers,  to  enrich  one  spot 
by  the  ruin  of  ten  times  its  cxtciit;  but  this  cannot  well  be  done 
on  ^  cultivtitcd  farms.'     The  compost  of  dung,  ashes,  and  lime^ 
afterwards  recommended,  or  the  pkin  (^artli  alcme  to  be  applied 
to  the  oak-land,  arc  not  always  to  be  got;  and  if  recourse  is 
Ivid  to  dung  by  itst»lf  for  this  yearly  tojvdressing,   the  land  in 
tillage  may  be  somewhat  defrauded. — Besides  all  this,  it  might 
hnvc  occurred  to  Dr  R,  that  the  population  of  Great  Britain 
will  certainly  increase  with  the  increase  of  food ;  that  there  n 
no  country  to  which  a  temporary  surplus  can  be  exported,  un- 
less by  means  of  a  large  bounty,  and  theretore  that  no  surplus 
will  l>e  produced ;  ana  that,  much  as  the  continuance  of  the  late 
excessive  importations  may  be  deprecated,  it  is  perhaps  quite  as 

*  enviable,'  that  Britain  should  contiime  to  clothe  other  coun- 
tries, as  to  feed  them  with  her  raw  produce.  Dr  R ,  with  a 
view  to  this  point,  may  Cf)mpare  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes  of  England,  which  imports  >o  largely,  with  that  of  those 
on  his  side  ot  the  water,  from  whence  large  exportutions  have 
been  lately  made. 

A  great  many  other  beneficial  effects  would  result  from  the 
cultivation  of  florin,  which  we  have  only  room  to  enumer- 
ate. 1st,  It  would  *  restrain  the  occasional  enormous  ri$c  of  the 
poor-rates,  by  preventing  the  recurrence  of  scarcity  and  dearth. 
2d,  It  would  both  maintain  and  employ  our  population.  Sd^ 
.  The  increase  of  our  agricultural  population  is  a  necessary  con- 
sequence. 4th,  *  The  introduction  of  fiorin  will  make  an  era  of 
much  importance  to  the  breeders  and  feeders  of  shee]!,'  and  pro- 
bably lead  to  a  great  imnrovement  of  wool.  5th,  Fiorin  is  very 
proper  for  being  distilleo,  and  yields  excellent  spirits ;  and  last 
of  all,  though  not  least,  *  it  shall  now  appear  capable  of  con- 
tributing materially  to  our  national  strength  and  ilefence. ' 

'  I  little  thought,  when  I  was  developing  successively  the  differ- 
<  ent  valuable  qualities  of  fiorin,  that  I  should  discover  this  diniiou- 
^  tive  grass  might  be  made  an  important  friend  to  our  Navy,  and  a 

*  useful  associate  in  raising  oak  for  its  supply. 

<  The  properties  of  the  oak,  connected  with  my  plan  arc  two— a 
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•^Htinct  noiitary  kIfid,   and   great  slowneEt  of  gtovth.     Each  of 
tbcxe  ii  bighlj^  favourable  to   the  niea^ure  I  pra|io»o,  tbal  b,  U 

*  trtake  the  naiui:  enclosure  un  uak  pbniiili»n  nnd  a  fiariii  meadoi'; 

*  by  the  fonncT  the  tToct  ualcA  will  iitt'c  itilrrtVrc  wirh  the  ftoriii  crepi 
.'  by  lite  latlpr,  the  proprietor  will  long  enjoy  the  benefit  of  s  ijiliw- 
'  iuc  ftorin  mvodoir.  * 

This  luilliuut  conception  is  llien  illustrated  at  »omc  Iviif^h; 
bttt  nur  limits  (br  "tich  an  article  have  been  already  excmltiL 
TIkwc  wtio  wikIi  to  k:)i>nr  tlie  vidu«  nf  co{)pic«  and  fitoodnid  rc- 
>ierv(«,  midof  the  yearly  thinnirgs  of  amixedpUntJitiun,  willlinii 
some  inlormsiion  in  tJic  ficM.  Ur(iiu:h  vf  this  Number  j  tuidmav 
,cIi{V)EO  brtwrni  our  niulior'a  iioriii,  luid  dthir  of  thsac  mctbutu 
.of  rvaring  limbt-r  Ircw. 

If  .<h'c  i^hotild  nnir  bring  tliis  article  to  a  coiicJuuon,  ve  iJinoii) 
probably  .diui^I>omt  ibi- ju»t  pxpirtatiotis  of  tnany  nf  our  read- 
,«rB.  Of  lbi>  csniy,  tht-n,  we  will  cay,  thiit  from  bc^ninste 
vTu\  it  i»  urilt^n  i»  the  language  of  entlmuasin ;  end  ihcauuior 
cither  ktiovf.  mtt.  or  t-pmiis  nt  tbo  dictAtcs  of  reahun  and  cxfc- 
rifnce.  A  very  iJi{;litBCqiiBininnre!  with  thi-uiotKipprowd  prac- 
tices of  modern  liuabandryAvould  htivecunvincid  him,  that  thcit 
ic  very  little  room  in  it,  tor  a  jlant,  which  can  u<dilicr  supply 
the  place  of  old  IcedJtig  paAan-*,  nor  ufartifitiol  L;riu6«s,  nor  of 
winter  cntps  of  coinmuu  and  Mwodisb  turnips,  r  rum  theae  lof- 
ty anticipstioiiH,  let  u»  turn  u>  nuch  fuels  at  svcm  dt.^iw{blo  from 
our  iire>eni  vt-ry  timitt'd  experience, 

We  do  not  ti-ar  being  »intrudictr(]  by  any  pcraon  ixi  ScoUnndt 
who  ha«  ntteinpu.-d  the  cultivsiticin  of  iiorin,  njien  we  say  that 
it  is  Altrtg«[her  unsuitable  for  araiitv  Jiuuli.  ^ifuJd  uiy  tnraier 
in  the  Luthiiius  or  Berwickshire,  plant  /ioiiu  upon  tiny  consid- 
erable noriion  of  land,  capfibiv  ot  pfrowinff  ilorers  or  lumipK,  it 
would  be  bdd  n  di-clsivi:  procif  thikt  his  mind  was  fast  vt-rging  to 
c^>ntiniicd  in.->unity.  A  tbw  small  )iaiche!<  of  such  laud  have  been 
planted  by  way  ol'  experiment  aJang-^ide  ol  tillage  cropsj  aiid 
It  win  not  be  easy  to  pnviiil  wilh  tliose  who  made  tbew  l^pc^- 
in«nt»,  or  witli  mii:1i  as  hud  ucctiw  to  inxj^wci  ihcm,  to  loal^  oinr 
new  trials.  '  ' 

Upon  dry  sandy  soiU,  of  whatever  (|uality,  florin  Iios  urodur 
ccd  n  very  insifoilicant  crop,  bonic  ol  the  ticutitKh  j^ntlvni«n| 
to  wliom  ihc  Doctor  rcfcn,  will  not  licaitaui  to  admit  iliia.  A 
pircc  of  luiid,  laid  down  in  Muy  IKi^,  utidcr  tliv  Doctor's  per- 
>»niil  till p«rin  tendance,  ^ave  a  crop  nf  ub»ut  S  toim  per  Scots  •* 
ere  of  half  dried  grass  lust  year,  ami  tlii«  year  scarc^Jy  a  ploot 
was  to  b?  foilnd.  Another  spot,  carrying  the  first  crop,  wbidi 
had  been  tj«iil«i  srom'tum  arlem  by  anotjior  of  I  he  Doctor's. pu- 
pijii,  was  iiB^wcted  a  (ew  weeks  ogo.    *l'hc  crop  wo  iiiUvnible 
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upon  the  high  parts  of  the  fieM,  but  not  so  bad  at  the  bottom. 
Inhere  the  soil  wiis  moist  and  dctp.  It  mi(;i;ht  average  about  hiilf 
I  ton  per  Scotch  acre,  and  was  to  be  ploughed  up  as  soon  as 
Lhe  crop  was  removed.  The  same  gentleman  had  anoth:3r  patch, 
carrying  a  crop  of  the  third  year,  which  at  the  end  of  iteptem- 
i>er  nisi  servauts  were  cutting  for  the  stables.  The  ground  ap- 
peared fully  htocke«l  with  plants ;  the  6oil  was  a  rich  deep  sandy 
[oam,  worth  3  guineas  an  acre.  The  crop  last  year  weighed 
150  Scots  stones  {\\  ton)  per  Scots  acre;  and  it  was  estimated 
At  the  same  weight  this  year.  A  tliird  gendeman  laid  down  12 
acres  with  fiorin,  in  a  situatir»n  where  he  expect eil  to  have  the 
command  of  water  for  irrigati<m.  The  water  was  not  thn^wn  o* 
ver  it  in  a  sufficient  manner ;  and  though  it  got  a  good  top  crt*s-. 
sing,  the  crop  has  altogether  failed.  It  is  needless  to  enumerate 
more  instances  of  the  same  kind. 

The  only  description  of  land  where  this  culilvatioh  has  been 
in  any  degree  successful  in  Scotland,  is  that  with  which  the  Doc- 
tor himself  began  his  experiments — *  miry  bog.*     Such  land  hns 
certainly  in  some  cases  produced  a  great  weight  of  this  aqu  itic; 
and  should  it  remain  in  the  soil,  of  which  one  of  the  earliest  cul- 
tivators now  enteitaias  nmch  doubt,  it  must  Ik?  considireii  as  a 
most  valuable  discovery.     Every  thing  that  can  be  got  from  such 
land,  after  expenses  arc  dciruyed,  may  be  considered  as  clear 
gain  ;  and  in  those  situations,  where  neither  clover  nor  turnips 
can  be  raised,  fiorin  may  probably  be  of  very  great  importance 
as  a  succulent  food  for  cattle  in  winter  and  bpring.     Wherever 
irrigation  can  be  practiced,  there  is  reason  to  hope  ibr  the  same 
result;  thf>ugh,  where  the  soil  is  dry,  meadows  will  be  much 
more  profitably  occu})iod  by  such  pla!!ts  as  give  early  and  late 
pasture,  with  a  moderate  hay  crop  between  them. 

We  shall  only  oifer  one  remark  more.  There  is 'no  consider- 
ate }K»r»on,  who  can  read  this  F>say,  without  tteling  a  thorough 
conviction  that  Dr  R.  has  greatly  *  overstepped  the  nuidcsty  of 
nature,'  and  provoked  opposition  by  his  lohy  pretensions.  It 
is  uigust  to  charge  landholders  and  farmers  with  an  indiscrimi- 
nate and  inveterate  hostility  to  innovation.  There  is  no  class 
of  society  more  o()cn  to  conviction,  nor  more  ready  to  adopt  e- 
vcry  new  practice,  which  gives  a  fliir  promise  of  augmenting  the 
value  of  tneir  produce,  than  tliat  of  the  f£U*mers  of  the  arible 
districts  of  Scotland.  Fiorin  has  now  Ix'en  tried  tor  several 
years;  and  such  are  the  resuhs.  If  they  should  be  called  in  ques- 
tion, by  those  who  really  wish  for  information,  and  not  for  con- 
troversy, they  can  easily  be  referred  to  the  places  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  where  ocular  inspection  will  in  a  moment  dissi- 
pate the  illusions  raised  by  a  thousand  pages  of  declamation. 


(  ««  ) 

BRANCH    III. 
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J  ■  Fkow  the  puWicariim  of  our  lust  TJuiober,  urtil  Ihc 

■  i4^cr,  tlie  wcamcr  iras  reraatliably  fimiiirable  tor  harvd 

^'ind  by  Aa>  tlay  tiie  for  gteater  pan  of  Uk  crofi  hjuJ  bq 

I  'Ac  very  bext  »riler.     It  huit  liiieu  b<M>»  mo'-e  vuricble:  fe 

Lhcr  tiKorvnti  aI'  ^aoA  wualhcn',  wbicb  bif l-  •lijtrcd  tt 

'>e  CTOt>  to  be  cut  and  Kta<:kcd,  vith  licaroi'ly  any  injui 

a  low  has  fa(!«n  ttutainc^  from  rotting  rnim  or  from  sK 

il  (lie  crop,  over  the  wboki  of  the  Island,  is  abuadftri 

il  t)i  cxcvJltMit  quality.  j 

1!  urp,  liowever,  slight  shadss  of  (litTertgice  in  tl 

«.     It^teat  Beenis  to  be  everv  wheru  ^buvv  on  i 

,  ihoiigh  it  ha»  suffered  (rum  drought  upon  cJiij 

it  bi>]ow  an  average ;  aud  Oafs,  notwitluUndtoz  til 

reoalions  of  insecia,  aad,  in  ^ome  situations,  a  doncie 

ive  an  abundant  return,  botli  in  the  numjxjr  of  boiti 

wight  of  mcni.      Th^  Reason  has  been  very  {kvourablii! 

Jean*,  which  arc  und^rgtond  lo  he  productive  cropa  in' 

few  L'xceplions  they  havu  bevn  stacki^d  oaHier  tlian  uxu] 

fly  s  great  purl  nf  the  land  has  ■been  «owii  with  Wheat. ' 

Potatoes  »iiffrn^  for  a  time  fmm  thi-  ionR  cftntmwijd  < 

Ihe  former  have  grcttly  improwd  tvilhin  ihi-se  few  we 

latter,  of  which  the  culfimtion  has  been  much  extended 

places,  fully  e«]u«l  lo  an  nverMgo,  and  i'Vltv  where  «P  a 

Cattle,  whicn  at  one  time  i-xfierienccil- tunic  depnem 

lately  b  gniHt  dtsmniid,  and  brought  hi^li  pricas.      Shi 

been  readily  xnld  at  pncn  ratlier  nbovc  than  below  tbea 

jparticularly  such  as  were  5t  to  go  to  turnips. 

A  {Treat  dc&l  of  Wheat  has  boon  put  inio  the  gratn 
'  vac  sown  carW  ntUit  fallows,  baa  now  a  very  6nu  nppco' 
Pricux  of  all  sorts  of  tiratn  ha*e  fallen  rajudly,  and 
to  fall-  The  pcesent  nioderute  rates,  together  with  I 
manufactures  and  commerce,  that  may  be  confident! 
'  fVoin  ibe  lute  brilliant  and  decisive  succes'cs  against  the 
fliy,  must  greatly  improve  the  condition  of  thelnbuuring 
'It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  greater  quantity  of  dilipoieable 
Miply  compensate  the  reduelion  of  price  to  the  fan) 
'  iRunL-  time  it  may  he  doubted  whether  rt  in  n  wise  meu 
'  the  ctill  extenxirt:  impurtutiom  fVnin  foreign  partd,  whidi 
■  tho  price  of  Briiinh  grain  »io  much  ns  to  check  those  ct^ 
'turn  farmers,  to  which,  under  l*rovidence,  the  country 
-debtcd  for  the  prcHnt  happy  abundance.  Under  (110 
the  exiitiDg  coru-laws,  Ihvra  is  reaaon  tf  fear  tiMI-«nf  «l 
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of  uncommon  cheapness  must  be  followed  by  a  diminution  of  pro- 
duction, and  a  reiie%\'cd  dependence  on  foreign  supplier.  If  the  pre- 
sent spirit  for  improvement  shall  be  encouraged  by  a  duty  on  foreign 
grain,  equal  to  the  additional  exfienscs  of  cultivation  which  must  be 
incurred  by  the  British  farmer,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  own 
produce  will  soon  be  adequate  to  our  consumption,  in  seasons  of  or- 
«linary  abundance.  This  crop  is  probably  above  it ;  and  (iovernmeiit 
have  very  properly  declared,  that  the  prohibition  ot*  the  use  of  graiu 
in  the  distilleries  shall  be  at  an  end  on  the  1st  of  December  next. 


SCOTLAND. 
Aberdeenshire  Quarterly  Report, 

The  fine  weather  which  had  continued  throughout  July  and  An* 
gust  mentioned  in  last  Report,  continued  without  any  f»reat  alteration 
through  the  month  of  September ;  by  which  time  Uie  Wheat,  the 
Bear,  and  all  the  species  of  early  Oats,  were  fully  ripened,  cut  down* 
and  ingathered  in  full  perfection.  The  common  Oats,  particularly 
those  sown  from  the  seed  of  tlie  former  year,  being  generally  thin 
on  the  ground,  kept  longer  green ;  and  as  the  rains  broke  out  about 
the  1  St  of  October,  the  harvest  was  retarded  for  some  weeks ;  but 
the  whole  is  now  secured  in  excellent  order. 

From  the  wetness  of  last  season,  a  less  proportion  of  Wheat  was 
sown  than  otherwise  would  have  been ;  the  crop,  however,  is  very 
full,  and  the  grain  excellent. 

For  the  above  reason,  and  tlic  insufficiency  of  the  Oats  for  seed, 
there  was  a  greater  quantity  of  Bear  sown  than  for  several  years  pre- 
ceding ;  and,  from  the  favourable  season,  this  crop  will  be  much  be- 
yond an  average,  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity. 

Oats,  notwithstanding  tlie  thinness  on  a  great  extent  of  ground, 
are  still  a  bulky  crop  ;  the  quality  very  superior,  and  tlie  quantity  a* 
bove  an  average. 

Both  the  Potatoc  and  Turnip  crops  are  excellent ;  the  former  tak- 
en up  and  secured  in  the  most  perfect  maimer. 

Tlie  price  of  grain  of  every  description  has  bceo  lowering  of  late, 
as  the  supplies  could  be  brought  to  market ;  but  as  there  is  scarcely 
any  thing  as  yet  purchasing  for  distant  markets,  it  is  imposaibie  to 
quote  prices  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  in  the  Aberdeen  market. 
Oatmeal  is  from  20s.  to  :iOs.  per  boll,  as  the  supply  brought  forward 
happens  to  be  great  or  small. — OcL  tf9. 

Upper  Annandtde  Quarierl//  Repo)i, 

It  is  the  general  opinion,  that  the  crop  now  in  the  stack  yards  has 
not  often  been  surpassed  in  value,  though  the  bulk  has  occasionally 
been  greater.  This  has  encouraged  the  farmers  to  exert  theuiselveb ; 
and  new  lenses  having  just  been  granted  on  sonic  large,  estates  in 
this  district,  vigorous  etlbrts  are  in  contemplation.  It  is  remarked, 
that  not  a  single  fanner,  from  the  Lothians  or  Berwickshire,  has 
thought  seriously  of  any  of  these  leases.  Field  labour  goes  on  a- 
pace ;  and  most  of  the  Wheat  after  Potatoes  has  been  suwn,  while 
jsdtcr  plain  fallow  it  has  been  verdant  some  time  ago.    The  prices  fur 
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VmiT^  cattle  were  nevor  m  1>mlc  nor  to  higli-  Gmin  hufdllR!,  a 
M  nt)ier  pluctix.  Turnip*  srv  onmmonty  f;ooil  rropt :  an  J  l}ie  ytmf 
B>wn  griisjiw  liavc  )il;intpil  thiclt  ntid  rich.  The  weiulior,  oa  tbc 
wNntf.  i*  fdvoiirablc  ;  sn<I  tlic  pastures  prvity  sooj  Titr  the  msuco— 

A^rAire  ^'inrlrrtij  Report. 
Vft  have  iel<]oni  seen  a  biMier  ha,fV4Mi  qiwrlcr'ttlm  tliit.  V» 
tnmitli  of  Aii^^st  wait  moM  exMllml  w«athi.T  fnr  brinsmg  TatmA 
the-cmp — Ine  KUiiihini:,  NCcomiMnii^d  with  rvrrcahing  (howvm  nf 
Ihfe  montli  of  September  !<o  tiiild,  that  the  gooseberry  bushes  toot  m 
n  n«vr  grnwLh.  Our  grain,  whrn  UiH,  is  in  general  to  the  ntfti  but 
unon  the  ^tli,  a  strnng  wind  from  the  cnslwartl,  afid  a  heavy  TbII  or  rain, 
iHld  the  crop  to  the  wortwart),  which  added  considerably  ti»  ihc  Am- 
€r'«  expense  ia  cuttin);.  On  the  I2ih,  a  very  heuvy  raio  rrum  llwvcM 
raited  lite  riven,  tititt  carried  off  some  of  the  crop  &<>ni  iht  hotn 
land,  and  damaged  more-  It  vftat  not  fieneral :  but  voatc  ai  Uic  tri- 
Icrs  have  not  neen  km^  so  hi^h  theie  forty  rmtni.  llic  rirer  A/ 
came  down  id  mpidlj,  that  it  drinc  some  of  theotiitit  mit  irffhc  hsi- 
bmir.  and  damnged  several  bridgvs.  The  month  of  October,  Kxci^t 
n  fow  days,  was  dry  ;  bo  that  thu  harvett  was  well  Biiisht.J,  and  Uie 
crop  cot  into  the  barn  yards  in  excellent  order.  Then?  bat  buen  w 
loss  either  by  rotting  rains  or  nhnking  trinda.  The  O3I.  Iiarvist  bn- 
ean  about  lire  first  week  of  Septendjui',  but  was  not  Gtiubcd  till  ihc 
lost  week  in  Qcloher,  Seldom  has  there  been  no  great  a  dltfereiMX 
in  the  reaping  of  the  crop  betweiin  tlic  lower  part  of  the  counly  and 
that  part  hordt-rUig  upon  the  moors,  nti  this  year.  Altmwt  tbc  oi« 
half  was  hnished  before  tl/c  other  half  was  well  bc^jiin  to  he  cut. 
The  lower  part  of  the  county  has  not  tbo  appearuice  in  the  ihcsi' 
ibat  it  promised  hi  the  numth  of  July.  Thei-e  is  a  scarcil}  of  wlufe 
fodder,  and  the  farmers  in  f;e»(^ful  rLvkoii,  ilut  they  want  a  third  tff 
formur  years;  but  it  h  well  filled,  and  produces  well  in  the  null. 
ThL'  heaviest  crop  11  in  tlie  high  grounds,  (tht-  lung  dry  wvather  niit 
alTecting  them  si>  miKli  as  the  clay  soil,  drcndicd  with  the  ruas  i^i 
May),  but  the  OnU  there  iirt>  very  full  of  greens  :  yet  I  thinL  K  will 
be  an  average  crop.  Wheat  is  an  excellent  crop  :  aiid  the  nroihi^ 
(;aod.  Tliere  never  was  in  tbc  county  so  much  falbw  iiir  Wbttatac 
tliis  Kummer  :  and,  from  the  dryness  of  the  scaauu,  the  land  b  w^B 
cleaned,  and  in  fine  tilth  for  receiving  the  seed.  Tti«  Whi.-al  tvnAx^ 
began  the  first  week  of  Seplemlier,  whidi  is  earlLor  titan  iitual ;  bfit 
the  land  brine  in  line  order,  thv  larmrr  would  have  been  to  bUnio  if 
he  had  missed  the  opportunity.  It  has  planted  w«ll.  and  in  a^mt 
many  placea  is  covering  the  clod-  \  am  something  of  opioiuui  tiitl 
gracing  has  not  been  a  good  spoculation  lllit  icason  -.  gnut  parkf 
were  lahen  at  a  high  real ;  tbo  inlay  was  hi^hi  and  the  paclurc 
has  not  been  like  la«t  year.  The  good  houuiwiveD  complain'  much 
of  the  rarly  failure  of  tJteir  dairy.  The  sheen  stockv  in  iJie 
land*  n<rvcr  wero  in  b«lter  arwri  and  a  fair  pfke  Iwa  bt 
ttuncd  ; — stock  ewoa  about  'i%.  m-bcud  liigbcr  thun  lait  year. 
bf  grain  began  to  fall  in  Aognst  i  arrd,  aiiice  that^  I---  ^*-" 
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fc[  St.  Sit.  p«r  Hunt  Anflcidun}  'KltiUoa  9d.i  lle«f  Sd.  (o 
I.  uul  Si  ouacifi  U  Utt.  lib. :  UiilUr  ^S*.  and  26t.  ;  full  nulk 
to  I&.  nnd  1S>.  <iJ. :  iinil  vkim  milk  ClMcte  (ta.  ii«r  uom 
i|«le,  Tron  wciKl>t.^4  oancn  in  ttiu  lib.,  mwl  16  lit),  to  tb* 
ftt  ^(ilBtwx  9d.tr)  lUil  pnrncclc  >^^rO)>rin  iheru  iH  n  iiilt  a«erM)te 
ji  AEiirullurc  is  otill  nuitang  lapid  itri<li.i(:  and  »  gtKot  dMl  of 
•laniT  bn^king  U]»  Thn  Iriwltiln*  wcm  Dvwr  tootUT  eniptojK 
VenU  misg  ;  srUl  ii]lh<Ki|;li  ts^vo  an  licary,  aa  iinc  i«  ili«ciid> 
lA;  all  nrc  rmployr-il  tlim  are  willing  la  Inbour  ;  prm-iuinu  pldn> 
r  «nil  tli»  good  ni-ws  f'loiti  nur  Army  and  «Uin  put  » tmilc  in  erc- 
'  ■  *      «.— «ft.  (JW. 

Banjthirr  Qaoeltrly  Rrporl. 
iBVBST  ill  tiut  cnUBljr  bei:aiitc  prvtiy  gimeral  Ahotit  Uia  lOth  ef 
ibcr ;  but  (rtim  un«)aal  ripaiititr.  il>e  butanot  did  nai  kv  m 
iBy  as  wa*  iKpieclcd  :  anJ  iili>i>  ]^e  mild  Mute  uf  lh«  wvttUie^ 
ted  Uie  ftnuki  Inn^  friMQ  hcin^  tarrii-d  bi  tli«  4tuck  yard,  nilk 
licfttic  af  tali'ty.  Friim  UieX'  circuiuilaDCit,  lUrvcitiiii];  knf 
^tVlanlcd  nucb  tonccr  ihiii  might  have  been  tutpvcied  fram  it* 
iMncins  k>  e*rly.  Thr  cm^t  i:>  now,  uritb  the  excej>tkMi  oT  n  fear 
k^  Utc  Oiitft,  lill  ircond,  aud  in  rrr\-  Qood  ciuuli^aii  i  th«  wea^ 
^nt&Mun^  fnvourtiila  till  about  Ihc&ist  <rt'  OrtubMi  (then  it 
MC  very  bo'uUrroua,  Kith  heavy  filfe  pf  run,  and  YJoJcot  niiawBra 

fcvfhiclx  did  oonsiderable  injury  tn  same  fieUt  of  OiU  r^maio^ 
Qf.  Iiullriilii*h>  irill  of  Course  fiuiain  conuilerablc  h>*a,  m 
Unke  HM  M-TM4 ;  but  ]t«  iu  effucia  wen  but  partld,  it  miU  no^ 
ijk  in  the  grckt  fcf Ic.  Ai  tu  ttw  CTiip  in  f;ciici!hli  it  may  be  r» 
B«M  Ikr  BMitcilinie  iIm  retuitw  of  •jnJiiury  yiars-  Barley,  tn* 
K'Sear,  mm  at ffrtatlmik,  and  oTctcellmi  ijaaliiy— far  cuicdr 
Laivwlijw  entf.  Oat*  vmiv  in  many  iuttaitces  liiju  upon  Liif 
M,  >aiul  may  onl  vxcacd  an  areru;^  ^  to  ijiimilitr  i  bui  wliore 
ff^ttoed,  arc  |iru<luL-iii);  lanro  meal  tl:»ri  for  maiiv  vvms  back. 
ICBi  luxUiicea,  cmiitiNMkDitU  srcgiTiniC  <n<>rL-  th^n  ifxtooi:  OuIcJl 
Ml  WIuu  VVIicqI  <re  have  it  cntic^ly  Trrc  nf  di*rk*«,  *nd  bi 
lrti!a|M-«  mperior  in  i|uaii[y  ui  wlul  ifi  gmurally  faBOd  in  ihf 
MX.  Hoaa  arc  an  liule  •tmro,  that  tltirf  inakc  but  a  uiH'mg  fMf 
fa  erop.  PotaiiMa  are  uct^Ucni,  boUi  in  c)imllty  and  <)ua[)btX- 
taarkati  for  catila  contiDutrd  vltv  bruk  Niioa  ihc  date  uf  Lqt 
jtt:  but  ptcet  li^*«  not  adnoraul  to  make  llic  tuiuumr  triitl«  aii 
HJUgMnR  fln«  to  iIm-  pAtu-T,  but  lliiac  iHiu  rrar  caiOi-  |iav8  W 
|Ma  Jtmitlble.  Pliers  for  fat  atock  haw  kept  ttuaiy  at  9*.  nnd 
Iw  ttun:.  ^kme  oAK  Ktom  tlHt  amencance  of  iliv  ■■'uck- 
i^ .  Utme  will  b«  ahuBdoMW  «f  Mrp  w  the  rtnuiniiu  aiocjt 
Wt  tbe  wlnl&r  aud  «pri)%  moBdhi;  ajul  ■khpiw)!  the  TurniM 
^t  cgmc  tu  that  <irci);fat  lli^r  at  one  tjint!  protmaod,  tW  w^ 

bltrict,  nuWinayJicitxpMCcdioitBtoiiiarkct  AtJW!  ivtwil'iw- 
ift  exeallRti  coudibor.    Cam  iimennauJiKvtngt  tt^uo  tffJl'^ 
bi    itoliy  ii  Jiigiwiia^iaiieii 
^  XIV.  MO.  Cfl. 
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ecpiwIiiliaB' tlint  the  Li!(!i«latiirt>  will  aPoir  dUi JlUtJan  firoW  HHiH % 
tiuuuiuru  certainly  ravDuraijlff  to  thL>  riimnn^  inurt>H,  Uid  uliiaui^ 
ao  re  fVi-ryclBwor  itu' coniniu)  iry,  \,hva  properlyritWed.  -Sm» 
cxc«llt:iit  |iarcck  dI'  Uiirlty  VU  be  rutinil  ia  tbi»  ^uaniy,  veryidt- 
abhr  for  Ihr  distiller  of  biwvi-r.  Oalmciii  <ell»  At  20ii.  iwr  park,  (f 
B  lib.  Dutch,  in  r«tail.  Iliu  qunntity  of  VVlinit  %mn\  tlm  yc»i  msm 
aucb  jr-cnlvr  Ihun  onlinun  :  ami  frnni  being  i-nrlicr  Uiil  down,  toA  \ 
(he  laitil  ill  excdlcTit  cootUliuB,  It  in  bow  mnln&it  n  fine  niiacaniicr-  , 
—•-'5.  Oei. 

Pn»IN(i  tlic  months  of  Augiut  nnti  Suptmtiief,  nod  until  llicfniinli 
of  the  current  inimili,  the  wvntliei  vns  tnuromiiionlv  ravi>urabl«  ht 
'thft  ftruwlb  Md  nytniag  of  ilie  crops,  by  whir-h  pcTHid  thoM  in  lit 
MerM-,  or  lower  tract  nf  llii^  counry,  were  f;ol  into  tbo  mekjtri.  ' 
'Ever Ktiici'  v.u  haw  had  v«r^  cluiii)f(-abl«  irtathCT,  yet  in  the  iMB- 
vol*  of  dry  weathw,  tho  Lamniermuir  r^irmmi  have  tit  |teaeral  con- 

Seied  their  barv«n  ;  and  it  is  wiib  pleiwiite  w«  add,  iliai  both  in^ 
CTMJ  und  LmnaiermHir,  a  mt>re  cbundBUt  jrrop  of  etery  di«cripti*n 
of  gruin  hat  nut  boon  cut  and  ctncked  ni  »  good  conditinti  tor  luiof 
yuars.  Tlid  (jii»ltiy  !•  idno  much  xupcriur  la  wLat  it  lia*  been  h' 
9tntirkl  ycara.  TtiruipH  are  an  uvvrnge  crop;  and  a«  nock  Im»  bfCi 
wllJog  Willi,  wt  du  iiol  C'kpri-t  than:  will  be  n  dcfirJcncy-  Patot««> 
an;  in  gimerid  a  ptrntcati*  crop.  Thn  |tric<-«  of  all  kmda  of  (Pii* 
bave  f;radualiv  dtKlitK^  atncc  the  lultfr  vm\  of  Jidvt  beings  at  dnc 
p«iod.  WhcatSOi!.;  Biirlpy42<.i  OaiaSSa.:  Fcds'and  Ufaiu«to» 
aSs,  Tlie  prices  of  the  firrt  «f  die  new  cnj|t  iii  Berwick  Diwkrt— 
'Wli«Ht  from  Si^  10  5Ss. :  Hurley  »4>.  to  iOt,  \  OaU  S9«.  I»  ^i-: 
ititd  mi  Saturday  loat,  tlie  •ISii,  the  beat  price  uf  Wbc«t  wa*  £3*-; 
'B&rley  95%- ;  Uiira  'if>w.  fid.  p«r  ball  (if  «ix  tS'iiichrtliY  tNiriKlt-,  but 
^ba  ttiarkct  wan  rather  dull.  Dratiglit  Kvra  have  brouglii  na  attt} 
fair  priccf.  TboKt  of  the  Leicester  breed  from  40b.  to  4fl«.;  n*  *f 
4bem  ur«  let)  in  tlic  county ;  bnt  ihv  aalc  of  ihote  i>f  ihi:  l^nuDf 
tnuir  breed  hax  bran  ralhc-r  dull  of  IatL>.  Caiilc,  an  ban  bma  «b- 
aeriTd,  kavp  been  scUingwdl,  and  f-ood  draught  horsca  Kill  briilf 
)lirii  price*.  DuidiM  uiest  ia,  at  prrMnt — Itn-f  tWxn  6d.  foluH'< 
MtittMi  from  5d.  l«  Id.  p«  Dutch  pauod :  und  it  la  rxpecliid  tl«< 
they  will  tnaiiitaia  their  nTicen  fur  KomU  time,  a*  .i  sri^l  noaibn  tl 
■the  Dirtninau  are  ulrcndy  Mild,  whicli  are  gtsnervTly  be{it  tiU  ^ 
snonthof  March  and  April, 

^    i'ew  farina  in  th<<  county  have  brro  let  of  htc\  but  than  tte 
IHit«  been  let,  have  pot  brnught  «ue!i  extrangmit  renia  a*  h 
flrtoi  of  lato  years,  thf  fanrntc-f  liarinf;  lak«n  the  heavy  bt  ~" 
nibtif  fttiBt  thm  a  litllo  more  into  their  cimiideratiDii  in  li 
Ctmi*. 

ItbttiibcenapTeiiyiniifiirm  practice m ibii ctranty,  for« 
and  wr  pmiunt-  b>  niobt  luuntita  bulli  iti  St'Otland  and  & 
ic(  faTTTiM  by  ftiuiled  offert:  um-  innur.ce  uf  ibeabMirdity  oT'S 
tidt  laltly  0conrn-dr— A  pcmin  vrbltlng  tu  odw  t  bra  sdf  ' 
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1^  kl  in  thii  manner,  mm  hi«  sgaImI  nfki  of  coune;  but  aIRa  . 
~~  daut*  M>,  he  t,>nt«rliuiii.tl  thv  itlm  tlut  lie  luul  ina^le  oii  itlEiv 
,  antl  ihererurc  iqmL-  a  KtcouU  offer  uf  about  Ias.  per  acre 
bile  hi*  fifsl-  offer  would  have  eutltJod  lilm  In  a  prcferrace.— ^ 
uld  <:eTUiiily  rLXumiaeud  leiutiu  Taruu  bv  public  ruu|>,  ' 
1  be  cuufevM-il  to  bti  a  niun:  tiear  jj)d  indeed  cijuiuiale 
B  ptoprieton*  in  Utu  cuuiiiy  an  iidopting  ii  i  and  thrre  con 
ibt  of  tlie  ^ciiliemau  Lclort:  ulludi-d  to  itviag  it(  the  caiui:  oniuu 
r  Aioiort  all  Uie  rkkllmr  »  beat  u  tbmiru  into  r  liivourjiblc  bed  ; 
•  tntni  of  tile  beoiu  nurc  gtit  iau>  the  jiard  b<:r>irr  L 

it  the  IuhIs  wbcfMin  tbcM!  were,  arc  mmU)'  town  with  wticit 
,  B  bu)  raini  bare  not  iiad  »udi  a  bad  s^rct  a*  vu  suspected. 
I  A  icancral  mectiag  of  tb^  Twrcdtidv  Agnciduiral  $o<.-i«t)'  ma: 
^Coldatnewn  on  ibe  1  Itb  at  l»i  luoitlb,  vihich  via*  ulteuded  bjh 
4'iiicnibenl'rombothtidciofthic  Tweed.    Ancrji^i 
Ft.  of  Cow*.  Uvifsn,  Shcvp,  Hpuight  wul  Cudt  huraea, 
d  UtT  llw  prnauuBi  1  Mid  Mvgral  respectable  and  intdl 
B  bailing  bemMlactcdto  e&amjiK- tbe  slotk,  and  a4ji 
epreniunu,  they  awaided  ibc  Socu:t>'&  priies  au:anUnj^  to 
Etaint  of  upaardi  of  t>OL     A  tariety  ol'  iutplemeiiU  of  hufbsoi 
l/t*  ne*  coiMtruciion,  vere  ahu  vxbibitel,  wiqc  uf  ubidi  i 
Ihwch  admued,  uul  tbe  iof^eniou*-  tnrcotot*  rcceivud  pTcmiiinu. 
Ifptliliuin  wa*  nUo  olTvfed  to  k  pCTHOn  fur  llie  loneot  lurm  of  wrvicc 
Wtli  nnc  mailvr,  wlndi  a  farm  wrrunt,  iiamcsl  tVter  Ed^fi  fenant 
St  Ikir  Jobn  Tumbiill,   Untivt  in   %riai>iuh  reci-Wcd.  being  ^^  ^ 
ifcyjiH  iKned  Itis  iDd*tcr  nith  integrity,  ikLl,  aiid  acllntj  for     " 
fHimriM  of  fdrty-tive  jcn. 
f    Tlua&idely  wai>  uiAhutni  liKlo  more  than  two  yean  Affa,  tin] 
Apbi<A  dcriod  it  baa  iwcn  nyidly  incraMii:g  !n  uentbeit,  and  (r 
IIm  and  the  ittval  Tarietj  of  tuovk  exbibitedi  it  in  evident  it  bu, 
Eitft  be  aiicuded  with  ihe  mmt  uduiary  effi.-cta.— -  (to.  USHh- 
'^  liuiBfriet-ihtt  Qnartrrlg  Reporl- 

1^  TilR  iinportant  opcmtixisaf  barvHtbave  in  i^eneral  b£en  eoticll 
W  for  aoaie  weuks  pa>t ;  tbougli.  on  fume  of  ibc  hij'Iiesl  aitiutll 
yfr*"  niii^t  be  seal)  notnuny  ddjaago.     Upon  the  wbol*.  thb. 
IHililinil  and  auaiuui  aeaaon  of  t^ie  yvu  may  be  daawd  as  oat  iii_, 
pmnirablc.     A  fine  tnct  of  dry  wuther  in  rbc  end  of  Auinut  gara 
j^CoHenl  oppoituoity  fwt  cuttug  the  cvbot  pert  of  the  c^iru,  aod 
Irtlnngli  aoine  al\a*KTy  wealtitf  aftsnrudt  *«(  in,  yel  the  rain  wa»  to 
mpiimtlm,  Ibai  a  tii^k  dry  day  alran  roracdico  the  mlMiiiid',  as4 
mmia  tfae  «look»  &i  lu  be  carriod  to  tltc  yard.     The  rick  jordt     "" 
Sdl  fiUed)  and  addoni  baa  mure  produce  been  aniidpaied  frum 
jSHDe  buUt.— Wbut  thiaabcd  fur  K^i.  and  Miinc  iniall  quaaiiti*:a 
itiyU  for  mealitigt  cenainlj  taml  lo  cunfinti  ibi*  obcerfid  pniapcci 
sic  mi«nl  eroy  w*J  be  Miod  ui  one  of  iltv  but  vTer  grown  iu  i 
IDBuntyi  botb  aa  to  ^lantuy  and  qmdity.     Sot  tlw  leait  aj-peikrai 
if  diaaain  iraa  obaemd  i  somv  wtutud  fiAldi  excepted,  wbne  I 
K  af  nicidin^  b«l  beea  tiifg1eei«a  iir  dcBHKd.^— All  the  fallatfi 
KkS 
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WKii  vitii  (hi*  pram,  nrc  aWnfiv  ftrnm,  nuA  it*  cultlndlon  b  iiiiM 
ly  cxtcmlinff— "JIk-  Putmor*  xrc  now  tnfccti  i.p,  ■hrt  Ji«w  jwU*d 
■bore  itii  BVfmpv. — TIic  Tiimip  cmp  nlwt  iv  yio4.—  The  Cflm  mmim 
trv  Tiot  VL-t  ffpcnoil,  liut  no  dcmbt  »  crnisi-''— '''  -■■'■■  ' — ^  atiae 
will  rtil(e  place,     liiid,  fo  a  corrain  ikprii  :jlMior« 

mc  wivi  ponriT  rlwsmhftrint!  had  preM  xliflu  :  '-'*•■ 

StlvCTfiirrht!  last  ISwmidi?— r,ta»C»t!"'  '!'«'(•• 

tlic  wmimpr.  andof  lai.  I  r  a«^ 

VfTi!  h.ivc  »[«()  biTfi  111  ■  ■ .  ■'•* 

pnn  of  the  Eurl  rif  Ho;.,  :  >'■■tIi^ 

(tuiitlnyTftH,  unJafii:!'    ■  ■:""*■ 

Much  fo  till' creilitflrl.i^  Ldrdfliip    nnil  m  .-IM 

ieuses  for  21  yeiir»  tn're  si^en.     It  «  p-r ;  ■  i^'.  w« 

rents  given,  came  up  iw  tlie  piont  tnhpili  ■    i  :  *  jirt- 

priofnr.     'Hie  lemgth  of  Icnue,  wrtli  mhn  ,;: ,.    ..  .    „,  Llll^ 

lURTx  "w?!!  ccrtninly  in  n  frw  uNbnn*  mAe  ilii-  i  il..«i  marlkcil  alicnilMi 
in  thb  ognVnTturnfl  etnt«  of  ttiat  pwt  of  ihe  «>UT;trv. — The  iHtiwfcf 
Society  of  U|jppr  Anhfimlstc  huh  tllcir gwncTnt  mfi'lirtj!  al  MaAttM 
tjc  loth  of  Scptcmhcr  last,  wliidi  wn*  fully  mi'mltiL     !■  cortB- 

Sience  of  the  prcm'tnroB  offcrptl,  capitnl  tun  k  of  all  kIniU  w»»  «■ 
.  hiled,  nod  ihc  jtiitgcs  tif  the  diffcTMn  »"rt*  wcrr  *  piwitl  dwil  ihb** 
fc  thctr  lift  enn  inn  Mon«.  l-'rom  the  iT*iwrt.ihiliiy  nf  dH-  fKnllMani 
it  the  lutad  of  tliis  Sftcicij',  ami  tlio  cngtrncwi  (■hnwo  hjf  •■  eU^i 
of  famtere  to  [irainnvc  iM  object,  miich  bcitctif  nmy  wuwmHj  b» 
IooIel-iI  fiir  to  tlint  district  of  the  county  l«  wiilch  it  i*  liniiK''  '• 
wfl4  ttatt-A  to  thf  mi'ctiil)'  that  llit  dirtritt  curttainH  ItM.OUO  Switch 
acre*,  tile  half  wiicri-of  being  »lieep  pa*iuit?Fi,  {•  imprnVMbleftiit^f 
fty  rtOTTc  rncIricDrt^K,  m  which  much  projjrf!*  lia»  rf  (uie  bteheiairi 
thflt  nearly  40,(XXt  inn*  Rre  now  tmdrr  llic  pton^h,  of  which  '** 
pradncB  may  hr  prcatly  inm-Min!  I»y  wiclnsore  anil  tvgular  rMatMt 
and  tl«t  20,000  iictee  now  in  tnnor  nini  natural  cnan>»-|Mdw«f|r.*> 
cynablc  of  prnducm^  ("rain  and  tmpriwrd  pTfl^**  by  micIomi'B*^ 
cintivaiJ'oD,  nf  wWrfi  some  hiKlily  produrtivp  (jiecinwiiK  «w  Jil**^/ 
to  be  WPu  in  the  dimrtLt  Sucii  »re  ilip  pwitpfp**  of  i4ie  n*A* 
thi!  erwinrafjeinent  nropef  lo  be  (t'*™  ft.V  Lawdf-^rita;  bvCiiT  li*** 
kconimuittlatianii,  ana  rewartli  to  iucUtDtrinus  anti  actm;  famitn.  -rlT* 

Fifcshirr  Quart'ttv  'Rrpnrt, 
'    Ttl<  rxpcrtation  cxprc^uted  in  rhi'  \!i\i  H?p>m  of  n  p 
ttarvcn   hh«'in  no  "ivippct  brrji  rti-^ppiiintiid.    The  i 
*fth  scarce  snv  (-xa'ptFrtn.  i*  niiwircnre  r(>  '■•'■  him.K 
iTi^  ^Hlle°(  IiJ'j*  Tromihc  weiitlicr.  wliiiii   ■     ■ 
[rt'uplilmii,  and  coniiiimtt  fine  lo  iliit  dnt  .  '  '^^ 

was  ti«'"i>''ary  for  the  fprinfr^nK"  o"  till- Of'v  '*^ 

qilnutlty  lias  been  9o«Ti  nftw  (iillow.  which  t:ii^  i..t-if    .h.  mnk  «•« 
beautiful !  nliin  dfti^r  pclntiief,   in  tlit  mnut  I'^rotirabk 
f  he  young  Olmtra  ore  aim  tflick  ftnd  7R-nilNy.     ^toior  tl> 
fttr'I^  *PStCTop  »  ji»6d.  • 


^ 
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1^  As  to  Ar  {tmeut  onp,  friita  Hciual  trial,  (he  iirospect  Sb  exxnt 
■hncring ;  liiv  firoduve  to  i]iu  floor  is  :^od,  anil  the  fjuitlUy  ol'  e 
■veciw  of  {JT"'".  very  aupuriur  to  ordluary  years  ;  and  ceriainly 
Wtovt!  aji  uvcra);(i  crop. 

^'  PotMOM  lia«v  been  ^1  up  nnd  houteil  in  excellent  order,  tlit  f 
■fay  larp«  and  i)uality  Itnc ;  sa\A  nune  twvc  bL-eii  tent  by  frosT  or 
B  circanutaActt  very  unoommuA.  l'urni|M  arr  gcnCrully  u  flue  c 
MloM  very  «arly  mwn  KulR-rcd  a  litll«  fnim  tlio  dry  teoton,  but  n( 
Hhre&ileil :  uihI  (it'Stravr  ant)  Hay  thrrc  m  abundance. 
W.  lY""  '^'"  ""hole,  hardh'  m  nny  wwon,  for  many  year*,  hnit  ll 
Fkorn  «o  fTOoil  a  priKpi'cl  of  p)i-niy  for  man  and  bcfl"t. 
r  Tlic  price*  nr  all  siirt*  of  Gniin  hsYc  begun  to  lirop,  hut  mi 
HnNkral^ly  anil  riowly  tJian  toiglit  be  expt'clcd.  The  prmjiecf  _ 
hdbtiltation  from  iirain,  liu  niniti)it-d  a  uiarket  fnr  Hark'}'.  Woe  It 
I|M)I  for  <))'*•  that  (rrain  would  haTebeeiiab^ulutoly  uiwulcrjilc ;  a.nd  a 
MoiiMirieroblfl  reductiixi  «f  price  may  OMunsJly  be  Iuoki.il  fur,  at.  ibu 
HunMapttun  of  tbe  diblUk-rJea  will  not  befouixleijuil  to  the  ■{luiiitily 
Mlut  will  be  MMHi  brau)!lil  to  murkt-'t. 

tAttJ  it  BfarcHy  cati  be  doubled  timt  (be  present  rrop  will  be  fo^tnd 
-quale  <o  supply  tlic  emuumptioii  of  tlie  I'ntWd  Kingdom,  witlniil 
Hnporf  in|c  one  partidc  of  grain  Scom  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
^ftiCt  the  famier  ahraya, enjoy  a  stctuly  iitiirkel,  nod  the  (^uatitlty  of 
|%nMliice  will  anmtal^  incre:tM',  till  ['knty  biinca  reduction  of  pHcc. 
lueprive  him  of  this,  and  to  a  certainty  the  stimilluq  to  exertion  la 
Idntruyed  ;  produce  fulbi  off;  scatc-ily  ensucsi  and  immoderati 
^icew,  not  i«  he  reduced  by  iaiportatiun,  are  the  InfuHlbh 
MbeiMtf. — O(lot>rr  'mh. 

i*     ,  Qiiarlerfy  Rrpirtf-yr  Forfhrs'iUx. 

►  TitB  weather,  dniing  lite  l«»t  qu-irtcr,  his  been  more  dry  an4 
VtaDnble,  (ipiJii  ihe  whnie.  to  intal  oceopations,  than  ever  was  rem* 

EM  at  ih«K  period.  .So  intuh  w,t»  (his  tlie  cate,  that  maoy  t>pi 
e  diird  up;  catilo  «ufieied  (rom  want  of  wjier;  and  n^cy  I 
t  (topped  I— ao  tb«t  the  market*  were  for  sPmctinic  uantily  tuppH- 
Mt  the  (MSiares  luo  wetf  parched,  and  ihe  firavrib  of  the  Turnip*  wat 
Meiuljr  at  »  Mand.  Of  late  %ve  hvtu  had  tome  inroadi  of  frntt,  mi) 
l|g«ounible  xbowcrs,  whicf)  are  Know  upon  the  kummili  of  the  GnVBp; 

^  Exeer^i^g  "  ff  *  trraW  paich<^  all  Uie  cf^n  of  any  conu'()uenc4i 
Mill  courwf,  was  led  and  secured  in  die  barn-yard  before  the  •,-ml  0 
Mk  fir<t  week  oi'  Oewbcr.  The  Wbcat  is  a  full  crop  in  <iuatil!ty, 
tiBnd  <4  (-xcctlent  <;uaiity  t  but  In  vome  particular  cai^t,  it  ba«  been 
^fcund  to  eKbibit  a  j^eater  pn>pCTtioti  of  imutly  ears  than  utual, 
~'~7ext  to  ihit,  tbe  bailvy  may  be  clancd  in  rnpect  <jf  (|uantity,  and  it^ 

inicommonly  gnodl     The  Oatt  »rc  tomewhat  dificlent  ' 
■l|iiant)tr  >  but  (uch  as  have  bocn  tried  have  been  found  to  mnl 
mmoiily  veil,     'fbc  santc  ob^nvalioa  may  be  applied  to  ihe 
'ilieir  •|UB»i(r  per  aetc  uconsUar^Uy  under  wlni  ' 
^  pvduced ;  thou]{lt  tlwy  vmc  ttrrer  btovD  to  be  M  fd 
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trod  «*«ll  ilaveured.  Thic  may  be  oviing  tn  tfae  gicat  dnioftlx  wbith 
pr«<rwlcd  while  the  rtioit  wcie  (welling;.  Upon  the  u-br^le,  it  Duj  t* 
ttnteiJ,  that  tbit  cnimiv  h:it>bcen  blru«>}  with  a  "'T  ibuoiliint  \mi 
produce,  which  it  well  ripened,  and  of  excellent  <]Uiiliij. 

The  leason  hn  bran  uncommonly  favouiable  lor  Qpeniliou  n^ 
naked  follow),  and  tor  cleaning  every  apccins  of  litillod  crap.  The 
Ute  sown  wbeatt  exbibita  my  lively  appoatane»i  aitd  since  we  vee 
Tisiied  with  occaiional  iliouei  i.  Tiutwitliiunding  tnrmwli  of  frcM.  its 
Turnips  Iia»«  swelled  into  a  vny  full  picdubf.  Th*  cattle  we  it- 
Kiidy  fut  apoD  iliem,  as  there  is  nut  ludi  an  &f(eranth  of  gMH  » 
umat. 

Lt*a  stock  of  every  kind  itill  luppttft  ihetr  fonncr  ntnvifB' 
piicc»,  though  fat  t»  rather  on  the  decline.  Tlie  price  cf  HovM  >!■ 
m  ttill  coutiuUM  ti>  lite.  The  reiAii  price*  are  a«  follow :  OiMB) 
per  peck.  Is.  Kid.)  Barley  diiur,  R  iJ.  i  Peai  ditto.  U.  4tl.)  FaC»-  1 
toet,  1*.  2d.  i  l''C^.  per  lib.  7d.  to  84. ;  Mtition,  6d.  tu  Til.t  Vwl. 
»d. ;  Katier,  li.  6ii.  to  Ik.  8d.;  Kggi,  per  doit.  li.  liL:  Qfuncm 
Loaf,  fine,  U.  Id. 

Mr  Don  at  Forfar,  (whose  unvvaiivd  Botanical  meardlB^  and  U- 
siduity  in  lendcrint;  tiii«  Kience  i>ub«ei ^icDt  to  Ai(rieulliu^  nraJ 
neither  illustration  nor  eulo^iiuti],  hat  this  year  uied  sotilber  nf  the 
native  Cranet  of  this  county,  in  hi*  nntkery  and  bouuic  (Rtdeai 
tliouji;h  planied  on  arid  Meiil  »Hnd,  witliout  masuret  atid  tlie  Mnwn 
.  "WHS  ujiconttiionly  dry,  it  yielded  four  abundant  cutting*,  ami  aigbt 
adll  yield  a  GFth.     It  was  hij;hlr  reUihed  by  cattle. 

Many  farmeri  hcic  were  aiioiiikhcd  wlicn  ihey  heard  it  annofUKed, 
that  in  place  of  the  mnmh  of  July,  ihey  would  »oon  be  inakiPK  tbot 
Hay  at  Chrisimaii  and  in  place  of  150  or  200  tlono  jm  icie, 
they  would  not  put  up  wiiil  U»a  ti)an  i  or  300  itoiiea.  That  the 
Fiorin  Grasa  would  toou  tuppUut  Turnip»  and  every  other  tpede* 
nf  j^ri-en  loud  i  and  from  it*  ahoundiug^  in  tugar,  it  would  town  lU- 
pcttedc  the  sugar-cane  of  the  West  Indies,  if  it  did  not  cTeti  rinl 
the  beet  roots  whicli  BoTiupaile  h;is  hemn  cramming  down  the  ihmati 
of  his  vatiaU,  nndet  the  name  nf  sugar.  1e  scetns  very  protiaUr. 
that  tbe  Fiorin  Cr<iu  may.bl^f<lUTuJaTCTy  vulnable  plant  ujM>in  mw 
fj  soil,  or  in  other  ^ituaiinns  that  are  p.nticiilaily  adapted  fur  ii- 
iB'U  while  it  is  extolled,  peihaps  beyond  its  merits,  ih«te  appear*  ihi 
reason  for  neglectinft  oUicr  Gtu^^  and  plants,  which  are  uatives  i^ 
this  country.  It  stems  mote  advisable  to  try  experiments,  wilb  a 
view  to  ascertain  the  aoiU  and  tteatmeni,  by  which  such  Crmtics  oad 
plants  n<ay  be  rendered  useful.— .Vin-.  I. 

Ldter/roni  Iha  Etti.tr.in  iJhtrki  a/  Far/anhirt,  SS'A  Otftitr. 
'tut.  favourublc  weather  ul  llie  date  of  my  last  letter  havjpe  cORt 
tinued,  thchsrvcst  wns  very  unrly ; — iiwa^^WiJ^nn  about  tltedCitnAB- 
gam  i  and  by  tbc  SOtli,  it  was  gcn-^rrsl  even  in  ihc  mont  b»d(w«d<i- 
lontioDt.— Uuriiig  tlte  fint  ten  days  of  Sejiteiriber.  soma  Miti>l 
»iiawers  and  dew  in  ijie  u»miii|!  r«tAided  me  Incvml  opcri 
good  deal ;  and  at  Ibis  lime,  st  stiuDji  vuMtcrly  nind  aud  i 
yvar  stro:  K  barley  and  oat»,  ai  d  bn»ki;  doitii  the  lute  wheat  ll 
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bBUimg  uncui.  Tlir  luTctt  w.t*  atmoitt  coticliuleil  ilurin|>  iht*  iuc> 
Itnlini;  oood  iri^allicr  p«rvimi»  to  die  Mh  curitni,  wlii;ii  ne  bmi  a- 
eigfit  ilny»  iil"  ci>ntinuc<l  r»iii,  Dui  iLia  whh  r<^Iti»i;(l  iiy  inLcd- 
blnirrinK  [innl  wvattier,  which  eiMibk-J  tbe  iuroitr  lu  gel  in  iJi« 
einaiitdcr  in  xhv  best  conilJtioo,  mid  likcwi«i'  pri-vt-nU-d  any  djucgfl 

rwhot  might  haw  bvcn  put  U|>  !u  llie  Mtc\t  bduri;  it  wna  hkII  ii'[«. 
The  cio[w  of  Wheat  of  eri-'tj-  dcfturipliiiti,  a*  wvM  iw  Bn/h-j-.  have 
hraet)  0(11  bfyoiiil  <^xpi-c(a.liiin,  and  icem  to  be  of  L-xtcilcnt  nullity, 
pw)^ '       '  :.   ..        . 

IK   « 


l«  Oat£  appear  not  tu  be  aliuve  ui  avvrjuc  ttnp  n»  tii  fiulilnr,  but 
-"*-■"'-"         '      luid  Is  ■  ■     ■    • 


«xpct.t«I  tu  y'lM  plfSDiy  of  ^ain,  luiu  to  bci  pjirticiilarly  prQ^ 

Ijblctivtt  io  iiicaI,  sltkougli  tliv  ernin  hiu  iKit  *q  full  an  »p{>f  .irsDcv  as 

'     hairc  mrcii :  in  Ht-vcrnl  m>tnnc«K,   there  havu  huco  iijiM-ar'U  of  lH 

lie*  4>1'  meal  itota  ihi;  hnll  nf  ^min,  (nlVr  taking  frotu  it  ihc  luiul 

intity  fot  it*  roiinufactiire.)     'Ihe  few  I'tJ*  scwii  Jirc  &  tidi  Ciup 

■whOT  »oi«i  i>Inii|  witji  bi:«n».  the  crop  i«  bulUy,  and  the  pod»  of 

■^h  well  filled,     flic  I'ntaroui  nre  of  muH  e>;t:cller>t  ipuilityi — in 

le  eel»l»,  whei)  planted  on  liijhl  ilfy  lands  lliepc  is  a  dvQcicnc}  . 

the  great  {jMsntity  of  IdikI  |f]iinled  last  seawn  'hIII  iiiakc  up  m 

il  crop  in  (|iia(\tiiy.     Owifijj  to  the  arrival  of  n  Rreal  denl  of  il«f 

Ltt  frum  llio  Baltic  in  tlic  sprint;,  nnil  Jia  hcin);  tu  ht  hmt  «I  a  iii(i> 

'Hic price,  u  cuiisiilecuble  tjuuitily  wa*  aovii  beywid  wiiut  vn*  u- 

il,  which  huvuccL'cJcd  will  by  »kiatrvtuni»luvv  at  y«tcgnicfr(Kn 

I  tnilK     Tlic  Turiii|>i,  antJl  the  ihoiviir*  wc  had  in  Sc(i(»mIh.t, 

Cktollcil  but  vtfy  inilifivrvntly ;  but  »inc«,  they  havi'  ImU  n  omK  Utriv- 

appe*rMDce,  although  at  yet  tbf  tovU  tiri;  ratlier  Jvncii'dt. 

'roia  the  {Iryneaa  of  the  *oiI  in  tlie  i.-nd  uf  AtigUkt,  little  could  l» 

inr  to  ilx  aewiug  of  Wheats  'nilh  vafety,  tindi  abiuil  the  firii  anil 

_COi»d  •■eeks  of  8q>t4inilier,  when  the  fallow  land  was  aowti  ;~lho 

|t«1inle  tra*  fini&btKl  in  the  heat  manner,  &iid  non-  ap|M-«r3  Htruug  trni 

fiKll  planted  ;  and  Iruni  the  picftut  apixui itiue  of  fine  nctllt-d  m-a- 

kteer.  will  bt'  firmly  tvt^b1i>bcd  hef.ire  ninUT.     Tliure  hu.<  bnu  VutUt 

-^oiiig  in  the  groin  nmrlteu  by  ibe  □ti'rcl)3nlii,  esct-jil  for  ImWty,  •rbich 

r^Ky  bnut;hi  up  readily  about  the  bcginaing  of  llii*  nujuth  nt  Vtt.  to 

HS*>  t  hui  it  has  t>inM  iallcn  Io  frum  3i^  lo  SCh-  t  nnly  ih«ire  hava 

tt»m  ftv  Mile*  at  th«  Utter  prices.     The  imaJI  (Quantity  nf  \\lK-at 

Wqutrrd  for  th«!  c<ii>»unipt  of  lh«  ncifthlwmJng  luwna  hM  been  pui'> 

bi^tsed  by  the  bakem  at  fruui  SHs.  ti>  +^.,  that  is.  fair  pood  siunpln : 

vfeut  inferior  and  blacked  as  luw  aoine  nf  it  as  Sih. — Nu  niarVi^t  far 

tVot^i  except   for  nic-aling*— Meid  cimlinuet  tu  aell  ul  1*.   lOtL  per 

iMi'k  :  and  in  qiianiitic*,  tor  the  nupply  uf  tlie  lavu,  may  bu  (uli^at 

h^rti  S7».  fid.  lo  28*. 

!  Cattle  markets  have  been  looking  up  for  those  *ufue  ircekt  {Mfl : 
[tnd  nt  Kirriemuir,  hu  Wedni^day  the  SOlh  cuTrcni,  vhi>h  i(  a  cxm- 
Mderiibte  one,  prict^  advanced  not  Icat  than  from  10  tu  15  jrrr  crnt. 
tCood  lurt-ycar  ntd  hIuIh,  for  wtDteiini;,  may  bv  aUted  at  4in  averago 
■nf  I  Vi. ;  Slot*  anil  tUileri*  for  I'l-ediuji,  about  &i,  tu  9*.  fid.  per  Uofic 
^Pm  w  amon^t  the  Urgcfrt  of  the  markets  for  the  thow  of  kliei'p, 
'  incipallT  "«dde»  t  oric  nr  iwo  tnU  (oC4he  Hill  Lii*d)  gave  50a.  a, 
' ;  bat  the  pTic«t  in  ^^und  were  Irom  itt.  to  ^Tb. 
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Fo«  Ihrpo  tnofiths  ifrior  li>  itiU  idaie,  wf  have  cxp*^ 
Dnm  tjnin(«rrU]>ti<il  coum-  of  t;ciiHt  M'e&lhiH,  which  ha«, 
Ctraiors  in  (hU  fieij,'hT>Atk)iooiJ  (u  cul  duwo  Aild  wcurc  t 
the  best  pOM>lb1e  ordkr :  und  hui  linoat'd  Iho  siwiilg  of 
A  t^UmniGi-  faMtfw  frnil  (lAiatDc  Tanjv,  tu  be  miKb  «Hil 
Hti^l^  pcrtbniied,  than  i>,  unially  tlie  coac  in  thb  VOf 
tr  the  cbmman  (>{>Inii)n  hnltln  true,  Ih&t  R  favuuntble  m4 
nerally  faHawtd  hy  a  gnoA  crop,  wc  have  reiuan  to  «cpi 
^ear  tho  whedt  lurvt::';  will  lie  unvommonly  »lnUKLmt. 

Throu^out  ifiu  huivL-iit,  our  niArlcvri^  have  TMen  kbi 
blietl,  -particularly  with  OkU  (Void  IrcUntl,  amil  a  tvmuj 
tilj'  tf  Fiireign  ahd  oM  Iti-hinh  Whist  ftdoi  ihi-  purt  uf  [^ 
teau  UK'  only  grain  of  n-ltich  there  «ra*  any  %ciitLJty  ;  n) 
tTs  huviiig  iiuni:  an  tiand,  wctd  picvisitud  fur  a  (JOn|{ 
frdm  iMimmcncing  tticir  malting  opiTBtiuni-    B>«  20(W  qi 

Cin  h4»i!  ttlrcaoybeen  brought  iVom  KngUniJ  and  llir  ^ 
d  !  and  ii  io  pTobnbIc,  that  no  want  iit  it  irill  nnir  It 
wini^,  irithor  by-tarQwera  or  ill!jti11cri>.  It  U  iiuir  undvn 
litter  irill  coRimcnci!  on  ihc  2d  bl'  Ucccmhrr  ;  and  It  mI 
^■ntagc  1(1  agriculture,  ir  tho  Lpfjislattirc  n-RMtn  fram  |; 
itt  dial ilhi lion,  uptil  compelled  so  to  do  by  iIm!  occam 
■aclrctiic  scarcity. 

As  no  lest  thah  ^9,^91  botis  Oats,  ai^d  H.SI  I  qrs.  4 
with  1575  bags  and  790  barrtls  I'ltmr.  add  4R03  b( 
have  t^Fcn  brought  to  tliln  niniket  during  H\t!  laxt  thrtu;  if 
fa,  nK  roiglil  hu  flxpectt^d,  a  considirnihic  quantity  of, 
hand  ;  which,  tngcther  witli  thd  produce  ol"  ta*t  harva 
probability  rend  (FT  our  niatkct  inodenite  throughout  (h«' 

Annexed,  you  have  a  statement  or  the  pre«ciit  pTicd 
AT  grain  in  thn  taM^n-  Thoy  are  tnwcr  ihan  tlwy  fal 
iftirie  time  pa«t.  tt  ia  probable,  that  ov'mg  to  the  ■ 
ttain  M  present  in  the  country,  they  will  (;ru<]>ially  iti 
Sr  ihrM  months  la  come,  and  then  continiie  ttalttizW 
0prmg  iimiklha. 


Wl)cat,  Dantxic,     • 

„       Fprt'lsn,  red, 

„       Britnn,  ohi, 

„      DillOk  niw, 

lUrivr,  EnglM),     ■ 

M       Stoi«;t|i 
Out,      BritiiJi,  oM, 
„        Ditto,  new, 
„         Irish,  Old,     • 
„         Wl(o,  new,— 
llciuu  aud  feat,  nid, 

„     Ditto.  * 
Oatmeal,    -    - 


!.  to  52*.") 
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/pxenUM'Aire  Qjtart^fy  Report. 
ATdwenclor  July,  the  neatlicr Yet  w  drt-,  cad  fju  cmiltmiolJl 
er  (inCi^i  "itU  the  cxrcptlon  of  very  fvw  «aH-'    Tlie  lona  coa^ 
(imI  ilrywwUier  wii!'  rvry  much  ugaiiu-t  die  Tiunipcrup,  wiiiQh,fl 
'  x|i{)rinrai>ct  will  be  ii  Tury  light  oiic.      llic  hturi'sl  Ikcuiio  r^ 
■al  about  Uk  ?Sil  iif  August :  And  a  more  tiivoursble  faui'vcst  a_ 
Jam  itcfo  *ci-n  in  thia  county.    I'tie  croj>»  ot*  all  Icind^  are  exei 
it,  atid  tri'll  secured,  and  nitty  bv  rtt-koucd  liiDy  better  lluut  | 
iVtrige.      Tbe  Potatoes  are  a  rwiiarkably  Bne  croji,  luid  well  a 
■ed,  Troc  troni  trost,  altliuui^i  Ute  tiJIi*  are  qovereil  with  mel^ 
ilt«of  nOow,  down  lu  tlieir  vwy  h*>e!^     The  liuivc-n  in  the  Hiji 
wUl  lie  ncnrly  all  IlnulH.il  tf  wv  ^^el  vi{;lil  days  moru  ul'  iavot 
i'  weiUier,  ill  (.-xcellcut  coiiditiou,  and  good  in  (]uidity,  luHy  cqM 

n^i-  i.-ri)|). 
llierc-  in  ijreat  iciagrution  in  tho  >«ln  <if  all  VinS*  nf  Cn 
talc*  tfuit  yrete  made  of  the  Barley  in  (lie  liritt  of  horvrstr  » 
50*.  to  .^5*.  jK-rbi'll ;  but.  of  UtP,  there  i»  nciitier  price  t 
__  it4inl.      'Die  priw  of  ail  kinds  of  Grain   i*  looking  doirawar, 
&atmo«l  ftoiii2a.to  2*. 2d.  p.pcck  of  <>  lb,— no  sales  tortttt*  or  Wba* 
^talo^x,  in  tlic  bet'inniitg  of  Uie  *easoo,  w^-n-  21*.  per  boll  of  cipL 
Iwtey  firiits,  and  In^t  week  tb«y  wijirc  m  low  as  I  ^      Tltu  JiriiKjj 
Butcipr'in«at  is  on  the  decllnt:,  and  Bdling  A  4d.  to  Gd.  pvr  IJb>a 
jpi  <)£.     Thi'  .'•uiiiiutn'  fallown  nruugiit  i:Kt;dt<.-nt1v,  uodaru,  iag 
Btf,  wrll  ptepart-'d.    T)in  Wlu'nt  mtmI  t*  gt'Uig  on  brikkly,  t>n  put 
bftflttd  :  and  if  the  prrsmt  faTmiroblv  irvalbcr  c»nUtiue«,  wutt«r4 
Iwu'  *H11  bo  in  3  vi:ry  forwiiril  stnir.- 

At  tbr  liteai  Ik-auly  citlle  market  ]»t  week,  tlierc  wnn  an  n 
^^aOimiW  thuw  fff  c.itile,  wliicU  wrr<;  bon{;hl  up  at  advanced  priOf 
'ifOfier  teitl.  bcynnd  wliat  tuuld  bo  <tblami>d  tbr  ibi'in  two  wiwkii  ^ ' 
i'     DjMMi  Uti;  wfiiilc,  tberi!  Iia^i  aolclciiu  been  a  mute  favounlde  fl 
l1iu^^,  a  beUut  harvL»l,  and  a  tiiier  coucluaiuQ  for  flu  Ij 

I  KinrardiiietUrf  Quaritrl^  Report. 

!"    At  tfce  date  of  tatil  Report,  ihc  wcailmr  w««  botli  farourable  t» 
Ve^totiun  and  tlic  rnriout  «pcratio«i«  of  hutbandry  ;  but  beirig  fat- 
^wed  by  abomt  live  weeks  of  romarkibly  iiry  wtathcr ,  kiou  occa^ 
I  tA  a  visible  want  of  luoi^lure  in  (bo  tionrii.liinont  of  ibv  llerbugM  « 
I  Turnip  plants     It  was  not  until  ubout  ibe  4t)i  Si;jitonib4ir  ib^l  }' 

*Jrumi|M  began  to  make  much  pm-jn?** ;  yet  they  will  >iiU  bi-  an  a« 

'  Mfc  cri>p,  H.id  perhapit  In  Mjitiu  iiuHanutut  a  little  more.      A  diacdaa 
.  pas  tbk  yijar  iij>|>(.iirt.'d  in  a  ]itM>d  ataay  iiutJioceii  niming  Ihr  Turuijv 

Vbldi,  allhoujTli  not  cnitrely  u  now- mip,  roirenpuiuU  cxatjly,  tijlli    ' 

In   appraroueL-    and   i-IS.v(.    wil^   iJial    .lii.Tih..!    i>;    ibu    lUv.  Mr 

FindUlcr    In   the    IStb    Vol.    FamKr' 

^lut  Toft.  ben-  iiroTiiicially  leruiol   . 
,  ^tmpcr  coitunenced  no  early  an  (be      , 
jtintu-'J  t&  affect  the  pUuls  uutfl  iibt.1.1  :;.^  .^^^..-. .... 
f^CU  it  vnu  put  astdft  t»fey  wuh;  cojiioUKraub,     U  wuc^'icfiyS 


46#  A^iadlwal  InteUrgetce — ScoOtmi.  Kaj. 

lisht  gravrilf  soiU  that  thU  dlseOM  occurred ;  and  it  is  (he  opinlin 
«f  ftgwHlRiany,  that  &  dclkncncy  of  moisture  wu  the  i>ru)ciptl  eiuc 
of  U.  It  ia,  ho'-ever,  vi-ry  ol>servMl>1e,  thst  il  owc^  its  orij^in,  in  wnt 
iDtraturB,  to  the  ndture  of  the  duii);.  bvniu  evidvaily  luorv  prmloit 
•D  the  cntter's  ridge,  vthvTf:  ihan  mixed  dung  v**  applied,  t!m  (i 
llMt  of  his  ntigUbour,  wliich  wat  mAimrcd  froai  tliL*  prodoCc  nf  tic 
■ursNT-yard. 

Grain  crops,  owing  to  luch  n  conliniMtion  oT  ity  wc^tlicr,  aaix 
•t  rapidly  lo  the  sicktc  a«  nn*  cxncctvd ;  and  n  grpAt  p«ri  cT  tbt 
"WbMt  «nd  Barley  ws«  got  Inio  lite  *tixA,  luid  aUrnrnnU  into  lit 
MAck-yard,  in  the  very  bwi  condllinci ;  himI  bolh  ihcw  tritpf  art  nf 
iixptr'un  (|tinlity  tn  ihoic  of  cnine  roniHtr  yean.  Sarley  in  pinita- 
Isr  in  extdlunt :  but  this  crop  is  not  now  grown  lo  iu  {utattt  txSe^ 
having  gi«i!o  way  xa  ihal  of  Wlipu  and  Poiaiu*  Ours, 

'ITip  rains  t)i«l  fell  duriii^r  the  seuiiiid  wcclt  of  S.;pt«inlKr  loJftd, 
•r  rather  hruUi  down,  a  great  part  of  ihc  c^rliMt  Om*,  in  tulb  i 
muiMr  as  to  rcndrj-  the  riutpin}!  of  Ihit  lurt  of  (he  crop  a  mottU- 
borioas  njjcratton.  And,  beMili-*,  a  finuJ  deal  of  the  bast  grain  hu 
ftript  oiFthe«traw  before  it  wbk  [xiKi-iblc  for  tl»c  rcop*r»  to  " 


It  iinon  Ok  ground.    Hut  thii^,  m  well  at  the  other  ipcciM  of  crtft 
;h  thcc  ""  y   >     <  I      .  ■  .. 


(with  the  cxctptioQ  of  tome  of  tlie  late  upland  parts  of  the  conntr, 
that  stood  the  '  pelting  of  the  pity)e>>«  Morm, '  IVom  tbe  3d  to  tic 
12th  curt.),  were  stacked  in  Gticord<-r;  andolihoufch  it  ■*  not  Rftbul* 
iy  as  last  year,  the  dcficicnc-y,  it  Is  prcsumt'd.  will  mity  W  fiJt  is 
point  of  ittraw  ;  there  b^lif;  every  probability  »f  ha  yii-MlMg  mach 
t>ctt^r  in  [rropnrtjon  bolh  in  ^aiii  uikd  meal.  PoUtoea  i&viroe  m 
L  fine  cro[t,  and  unuiuully  chifnp. 

Both  mral,  grain,  and  caltlt^  m^rlcclt,  declined  a  little  fowanU  W* 
vest :  and  extept  the  lutter,  which  havt  been  more  ia  deniwid  of  Ittfc 
they  arc  yrt  IcMliing  down.  A  few  of  the  firbt  saraidis  of  iiew  Btf- 
ley  were  bought  up  as  high  at.  lOs.  and  4'2h.  per  boil,  fmni  an  iin 
that  dirtilUtion  from  grain  wuuld  be  prrmittiJ  to  cornmence  in  the 
beginning  of  November,  in  place  of  Uie.1I»t  Dccemlicr,  a«*dpoUt- 
«d  by  Act  of  Farliamcni ;  but  this  j^icculatiou  wat  of  shwrt  duralMii 
'and  the  farmer  was,  b  a  fi-w  dayK.  comni'tlcd  lo  accupl  of  10*  I" 
per  boll,  witli  n  dull  sole.  Wheui'lOn.  and  42«. ;  Barky  3  j«.  ei'd  S.1*.: 
Oat»,  common,  S.tK.  and  ^7«.  per  Angu«  boll ;  Oatiuear  It.lhl.]Kr 
peck. 

Foiled  cattle  are  now  in  much  esteem  with  the  Arcnnxf  Annvt 
and  some  public  spirited  individu»la  have,  with  tlie  moat  lauilahTf  in- 
tention, introduced  a  few  of  the  (jallonuy  breed,  which  will  teo^  ** 
Itring  this  kind  of  cattle  to  itill  greater  perflation.  Field  labtniri  u 
may  be  expected  from  the  cjirliiieM  of  tbir  Knxon,  i*  well  adnuC  ' 
Indeed,  with  some  farmer*,  little  reniainH  to  be  done  until  l)lf  aT' 
efthe  lea  ploughing  season ;  but  (his  ix  far  fioni  general.  ~' 
VTheata  look  uncunnnonly  well.-~-ZS.  Oct. 

Quarleiiy  Tiepurl  Jar  ihe  Slnoartry  of  Kir^Oi^TifW.  ^ 

At  the  date  of  niy  Uu  (July  29)  the  general  apprarann'a 


mj  f^ve  reaum  to  expKt  a  plenttTul  rwtam  (rrtta  Crerf  ^wviu 
top.  .ThitexpcclDtioii  bat  now  been  cranpl«r<:tr  realisn).  Tlie 
to.4tnd  tcrcT)«  wvJtihcr  which  ()rcv4ilcd  thrr>tt);houc  tlic  whola  itf 
HM.  arid  thu  );rca(»i  paii  of  SvpterhbLT,  bn  tt}>hl  on  thcharwut 
CT  than  Wdi  fxiDfCtuili  wichour,  howcrur,  pu'Vcnling' the  ears 
UbcinK  well  liUed,  or  diminishinf;  tlie  K^itcrAl  [>i'')duce.  Spriujt* 
■irulm  wete  dried  up  more  than  \%*<i  betii  known  for  many 
t(  vegeution,  on  putture  hindt.  teemed  to  have  ceawd  i  and  the 
%  iu  manr  pUcei.  lulleted  frncn  u^nt  ul  food:  aeverllu)ei»i 
pi  very  remjrkiible,  fr.iin  crop*,  even  oa  dry  and  light  >aEl:i. 
H  to  hKVe  (UiTcred  nothing,  the  c»r«  being  not  o.-ly  plumpt  but 
£^w  ;u  bulky  4t  in  ntuont  when  mnitcure  had  been  abuadunt. 
IMS  and  Turnips  seemed  .it  oik  period  m  have  received  Bute- 
Wnsy  frtm  the  dmiighij  bin  from  ttif  pleriiful  rains  in  ijepiein- 
Ev>l>  recovered,  and  ra»j  be  itated  at  fair  average  cmpi. 
tvctt  commenced  about  tbe  middle  of  Augiui ;  became  g«ie- 
b  the  fiitt  of  Scpiember ;  and  wjs  nearly  brought  tr>a  condif. 
Bw^rds  Oie  cod  of  the  tiinnti),  l-'i  om  its  commrncotn^-nt  to  tU 
[Qlion,  tlie  weather  wa*  cxciUfnt ;  so  (hit,  diiIcm  frnm  very  bad 
tjtemeitt.  grain  of  every  kind  mUjl  have  been  stored  hi  (he  very 
fionditioni  and  from  the  appearance  of  tlie  barnyards  every 
^  a  doubt  cannot  lie  entertained  that  the  prKvui  must  exceed 
tani^e  crop.  Barley  may  periiaps  bv  stated  as  an  eiccption) 
Bgiattty  nised  being  cnmpamtively  smalt,  and  tkMt,  lO",  not  oft 
Ht  Uftds  as  lumerly — these  being  n-Jw  reserved  for  the  colliv^ 
if  Wheal.  The  [in-tpcLt  itf  abuadince,  wliicli  i»  not  t<eculhir 
^m  districts,  but  general  over  tlie  kingdom,  must  be  highly  gn- 
jl  M  every  lover  nl'  Ins  ci^uniry,  at  a  lime  when  ttie  sDorcek  of 
1^  tupply  arc  in  a  gre^i  me^ture  obttmctetl :  anil,  wen  f>nr 
ttation  as  practicable  as  formerly,  it  coul'I  not  fail  to  bo  atcend- 
Mh.  serious  incoavecicncCi  from  the  additioual  drain  of  ijttrte  it 
d  Dccavion,  when  from  ihit  and  oiber  cauact  it  Iuji  been  already 

£h  exhausted.  Great  Biit^iin,  it  u  preium-d.  may  for  twelve 
to  come  be  coosidervd  as  nearly  (iidepeiident  of'  a  foTei)*n 
p  for  subti«ung  iu  iohabitant^  and  may  prohaMy  even  aJfcvd 
ifUppltrs  to  iia  colonics  «nd  victoiioiu  armies,  who  have  k>  ao- 
if^ded  Ukc  cauM  of  liberty  on  the  PenlDiuU. 
1^  M  now  reduced  to  iu  proper  level  i  it  would  doiil>tl«t  h*a 
uune  if  it  tLould  fall  nmch  below  it,  at  iliia  conld  not  fnl  m 
^e  elTect  of  diminiihlng  the  eKieoi  of  tillage,  dlsconnigine  ibe 
aiiajc  of  waite  laiwlt,  and  decreuinf;  lil«  demand  for  bSoBf, 
\  WDuld  bring  greater  evils  on  the  luWet  or\ien  tlian  even  the 
price  (if  bread. 

0  ttkl  <|uar[cr  has  been  very  favcnrablc  to  tlie  Mf^cr  pan*  of 
^ricl,  where  want  of  moiiiuiv  it  seldam  trjunuus.  It  is  tme, 
t  wemt  to  have  mi  in  l&orc  early  ttian  titutl ;  the  maonaini 
It  some  lime  4^  cavsaied  wulv  uiiiw,  and  we  have  Kldooi 
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pfOj^ftocticarori,  ii  ccnitArrrf  not  to  anjrnr  unfirPurtWy  Tortlee* 
witt^  winter.  Should  ii  prov»  <ttl)eiwlR,  ihir  dmnct »  well  ^m^- 
cd  u>  encounter  in  Hwerit).  Fodder  'm  ]baTK)4ni,  urn!  of  Kipeife 
qualitj- 1.  liiltour  it  itt  ^mi  iot^'itin'm.  V''he-A  m  tarnAj  xnre,  iW 
inany  fiefd)  m  fine  bruird  i  and  firnvcn  nre  btttt  in  prcparirrg  dMk 
Allows,  iiii  wtiicti  ihe  we4t1i«r  a^lill  ccmlinuei  Ii'ghtr  farovnAfe 
CatUe  marketn  mx  bri>k.  ilnd  aHc^t  uf  c^Wnic  radi<T  on  the  adraMt. 
Tbc  ni«rl«u  ;ire  well  nipptied  with  bDuher-meat.  whkb  bu  npfr 
nmced  &  iligJit  dBpretsinn. 

P(itc»  of  grjin  are  mcrdj-  ooo^ftnl,  si  arjw  fiai  yf-t  b«ii  hnn^tt 
&r  eipoTtaiion.  The  f.illowing  -ire  x»  rwmr  Ac  crnih  at  e*fl  h-  * 
ccTOincd.  Wlipat  from  fh.  to  !Jj.  W.  nr  l(h. :  B^trlpy  finm  fltw 
£1.  fid.i  Potatfie  Oais  St.  fid-  tn  tt- ;  Crrmmon  Osu  :li.  TnK-fid.i 
Market  piicecf  Oiimcal  Si.  ;  Brrf  from  6d.  to  Hd.  ;  MonnnAiK 
TWse.  It  KcnH  pr'jbMbtc,  ffiaf  continue  to  b«  the  ppnnanait  prl« 
daring  wiotcr.  Hoffi  ate  fn  abtindance  1  iuul  dirtp  tietct  *m  M 
pUntiJul  a  tupply  of  food  for  iTiem- 

Ptice  of  labour,  or  <M*^vi  of  SGrvanif,  hate  ondvrgmie  no  nil» 
rial  alterittinn  lince  bsl  yettr ;  but  Uie  demxad  for  ibyJataBiH 
wrrmi  not  10  be  to  great  »  formerly. — 30.  Oct. 

Lani%rit;Krr  (luarleHif  Report. 

TuR  vrcatlicr  bat  aoilieeii  oTVi!ii  so  );oud  tlirongh  tbeoMecoMi 
jll  Uk  hunrr^t  nuurter  nii  dtirbig  tl)«  [mutent  jtiit.  Indicd,  Awn  ita 
wd  of  May  till  now,  H  tut  bcvn  M  ih«  farnwrr's  «mh.  OeoMtoiul 
retVushr'l  vegetation  during  tlw  tir^t  18  day«  of  Atig|vil  t  IrO 
lo  tbc  5d  September,  the  drou;,'!!!  vras  unnrterrupted,  AcM 
Qloudcd,  and  the  iimp^ature  hifb.  Modvrafn  abowenivM 
^  three  rainy  duys  folloirej ;  but  thu  orcstlier  tiunigli  tM  M 
J«9  weclia  of  Sc{>tcnJier,  wu^  remnrliablv  fhic,  and  Hiviiig  OeliM 
It  baa  beeu,  Willi  the  «xoe{tt!tiii  of  u  fiir  ilarx,  tucli  aa  ut  pcMA 
could  dvMrre.  The  uperatioivt  of  flte  ^en»(Hl  were  nett-r  l«»  iutaiiU|^ 
«d,  awl  no  pari  of  the  eto\i  hai  bcHni  hurt  by  the  m-eathrr.  Thr  M^ 
vest  opcrMMDN  bdvt  cvldom  however  lusted  ^o  lon^f  ae  they  luve  don 
JR  this  cotiiity  during  lhi«  KC»on.  Itiuy  coinmenecd  iii  »»tt>uft<Hi 
of  Latiarkahire  during  the  ItrMwceh  or  AujjiiM,  and  ilwy  are  tuitn- 
Xy  yet  ended.  \  ^oo&  AvfA  of  corn'ftmamed  to  be  nit  duriu^  d* 
lout  teu  davK  ;  aoniu  is  yet  in  ih«  dlonk  :  mtd  rhim^h  tlie  wentlirr  «« 
ADeumiiiunly  fn^ourable  for  the  wiatumiion  as  wifl  n*  lumnrAiaj;  ^ 
th).*  crop,  umck  of  that  which  wa*  late.1t  in  Iifinj;  cm,  1.  ,n  uiill  ft 
C'aai  being  rtpe.     tlie  futlure  in  tome  n''  (]>  ..  iiun^ 

ifui  tile  bod  wontlu.T  iit  May,  ot^ULiimc  i  .<  <>.  'Iw 

nuo'lier  of  »tems.     The  imcofflmnn  flno  wcit'  .  M^' 

itijlacni  tbwii;  but  thrygrowsonumemu-,  >  ,  .rinm 

tJrat  many  of  the  »hooU  wwe  far  from  biiup  ^'^-^^  wlitu  u-uU— 'ITir 
crop  i>  luit  BO  bulky  ai<  it  was  last  year :  but  tlic  deSckncy  t(  nwR 
thiut  cixiuietiMtcd  by  ihe  «ii]W:rii>r  quality  of  all  mn*  of  inrMltv.  Tfe) 
■Oat*  ill  tav  county  will  yi«]d  in  gMMir«l,  ni  leait  threci  |k'  ^~ 
poclu  per  ball  mon  meal  tluA  tlicy  tlid  lie  y«ar.    (n 
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t  corn  bti  n«*«r  been  betla>  tecvotl),  h  modi  htfttr 
Wky  Itifttt  itfiMi.— Wheat  ir j»  •Bldon  Mwn  M  br  ko  pfod  in  ^lut^ 
M*cw>  aad  UiMW  «re  vuU  pa«Unl,  la^  tbo  gnin  MKcUrnt.— 
MM,  cxci^t  ia  MKDv  ■*.•<  VM)-  hnd  wturre  ihcy  wcfc  Mjur«4  ta 
j^BDtt  ill  oory  fit}-  thin  ikvp  luuk.  wbure  ibvy  h*d  t>wt  milficicuK 
KltrG  durinjit  the  OMinllui  of  Au|;iiiil  ant)  Si'fXt'inbpr,  (a  ibtng  lIiA. 
bM  «*Tr  ba|«pcnc(l  birfiirv ) ,  vk  a  mutt  ekmsaiuM  crop.  Tbey  «nv 
■rioBiid  of  hiiMr  ^uuJiiy.—  Iliv  nriix:  uf  OtuuicAi,  whiclt  had  n 
lBKHityi«miiiDf4Mi!ailyailU.2d.<Mnnf>lhi>siji  preceittnfi  iikoiM^ 


bi  Heptvnber  u>  If.  Ktd.  per  (tcck,  at  wfatcb  ii  luiw  Htawlt.  The 
mg  of  ibe  (liMiUerm  icUl  ui  iliMiln  prwrnil  lli«  |tric»a  uf  f^aia 
II  Ikllini;  fanhi-r ;  au4,  h  mecbanic*  uinI  lobMinin  are  mm'  ivolf 
Inrod,  uml  thtiir «a|cu«  ht|{ii, Uuy  «r«  btitaer  u!ile  lo  pay  (bat  price. 
I  Vtcy  bavt:  bc«ii  ior  uair  jwar*  fa^l  In  )tay  Uk  jwicia  tbea  cm^ 
t— liw  prudiiCH  ot'lUi:  Dairy  ban  born  alitutduil,  Bi>dCaIt)<!  huve 
IT  Iktleiieil  bAter— TSe  itruwib  of  ilic  TnrnifM  int-  rctaH«i!bjr 
^«iU||fIiI  in  th«  «n<l  at  Au^ttii,  but  ibey  hnvo  usee  aoAe  up  ibev 
ny. — -Ttiv  vaung  Wbtiat  nctor  liaft  abcntCTa{)pearaacc,buciBiiA 
Mp*»  Mxmi  ino  Mrly. —  UM  O.ioitT. 

Ii  Ijrtlerftim  a  CJirmpamteul  near  {jt^fJiolm.—Vtti  tkt. 
|tB  llqwrt  for  ilwi  Ua  ({(Mi-tsr  eitnUiits  lbs  nou  graiii'rins  »• 
jIMKMi  are  baT<-  Alntait  on  any  fuiii>cr  •cctilion  bucai  vmbb^  tm 
ItaRiicatc  A  Mfie*  of  vcochif  unifonnly  InvotiriMe  and  «iil- 
(•»  the  ticiwan,  bai  prvmilcd  throiicliout  ili«  ltu«Ml  naMlH: 
ifae  crojH  ar»  iivvry  itbtiv  abundant,  o;iMpl)<ic  only  tfhcTtf  dk* 

Eol'  iIm!  fr^ihutimn  oa  iooti:  iikunr  ((tou'wIs  <l>irinjt  •UBtratr* 
irwil  tbi'  £ro<f  uf  Oats.  \Vl>  iwce  IimI  mmiM  ocOuhmwI  ^m 
■Mt  but  tJiew  iffK  r^cber  uliititrr.  aad  Ho  tnora  iJmui  wbiM  th* 
|KnM|uiT(S<L  Beth  CUu  oitd  BaJrU^  srv  »  pleuiirul  trvf),  af  tb» 
^.iliry.  qmI  vi^li  t*vu  i*()Ut«M  ui*  w)  oiruiMlnnt  cn«Ji,  ami  it 
fill  i '.iinipa,  vtliti'h    hsrte  Xtjen  .aubrpd    [a   )<.'■«■ 

n-  :  vi-uai.  tli>n|«ir  d  J'^  Bitd  wvi^lity  Ciof);  anl 

»'.<  .  -iivmlly  *luiiiiLiiyan'tpM>iiiU>ii^  uppcdrtiVoa. 

|u .  .L.'i  wcDtlier,  tJwJibtintiaiit  oinii,  aul  ibe  cxonl> 

taiMliuitn  m  u.Jt;cb  it  )m»  Iwwii  sKunA,  itrnund  tin-  finli-fi4l  ac- 
■MroBiiU  of  enrrj  ciaas  uf  ihr  ooin'innnty,  and  pcnvUiia.  is 
pb%  iMMiquivucti  buigBagSt  '  ll«w  guoJ  ttic  Uwl  lil  liarvigtf  it 

MB  Ihi!  BijiK-fanM  thi-  Shiiep  ctaolca  &n>  Kvnmlty  in  f|«iiMl  war 

»'t,  tbou]{b  wv  have  nM  •»  iniiuit  ,^nai>  on  tbi:  ptaiurek«a«S 

sifueutly  abxtfeit  at  thu  f*rtad  ui  itie  mbhid,  yttmt  CM'oi' 

lai«W,antsv>wralde  omun  itl'  tii«r  (irlurvwcllkn:,  ii^lMAftrrM 

■  9^>  lu^-  ia  tfac  year,   b  i«c'u>  led  by  tli(!  t3;MnieiK-nd 

s  ant  ,a  4;cDeiuli:  (likL-ta^  n!  luul  iw^  W  coolribuc-to 

dbcaltii  IK  itti  iock  ilartn^  ■•riuxr.       Dv  frunst  iif  tlraA 

I  tail:,  JoviT  jiiaa  tbosv  uf  lIl.>^  itrccttbai;  jwar.      Tbc 

Bw  vKTv  i!vi(itjr«ll«  clcantd  of  wuuL,  irbick  nnft  mib  9 


lie  hnvo  b*n)  in  f^ood  donwtd  throtigti  Um!  xnum,  uul  ••  pnand 
«omaiand  gnvd  prirOK.  Thr  ijiaia  oisukttB  lu*r  follen  vrry-ooMi- 
dtrably.  Unuai-ffnavwllinft  »tl'raai  l4s.Ui  16>.  kodllvkyMlli. 
prr  Ckriulc  biulMil.  mjual  Id  ihrrc  Windtwtrrft.  UtUracai  U  nuiliqi 
Kt  'ii^  ptr  ttODG.  fiutdicr-iiuuu  i»  pteoliful,  and  tdiing  «t  »  K3Ma* 
•blante. 

Though  (he  Grain  mwkcts  hive  inltcn  very  much  for  mmh  i!« 
put,  yoi  ttait  circumsuncv  doo  au  wnn  ver;  mudi  lo  inAwtncv  ibi 
Cora  tutner  in  ihe  tciu  imm  fpvMi  for  Und.  A  vvy  cenidnMi 
Bropcrty  in  a  aciKliboufinjc  dinUii-t  of  ihi*  county.  W  btcn  rmmif 
Im  ai  a  grtat  adwDoc  of  null.  Periup*  the  term  of  a  twi«ivr><« 
yemn'  Iciue  coBUifauted  tn  no  anmll  degree  to  lliii  advanoe.  Itbiit 
all  fiiiri— when  thcunani  oAm  u  bandwMDU  rtsoi,  ih«  tennaMtha 
part  of  (he  latMUord  ought  to  l>e  nfually  liberal.  | 

Eait  Lathoan  i^artatf  Repaid,  | 

H*a»eT  cominentvrl  m  a  partial  tmann  aboiit  the  nacUla  of  Ai*> 
l^ft,  Biul  }n:c>mi;  (jrut^nil  ihruughout  the  cuuaty  befiaR  th*  end  of  tte  { 
nonih  ;  the  wnthcr  »»■  mDirluM;  fafuunhle  Frmn  the  bc^iimtafl  of 
thai  ifnjuirtiM  {e*tnn.  till  ihr  firA  wrek  of  OAuucr.  «t  wbioh  puiMl 
Mi'sr^r  the  whale  WIieU,  Puimuc.  Oau.  aad  the  rarif  fuwn  Hai^i 
wcrr  fvcured  in  liie  llxck.  yaid  in  lltr  {inetl  coodilioa  i  liooe  t^'Ca,  hi"- 
enr,  lie  pstiniix  snil  indullTy  of  tlie  fam.er  have  brni  mote  IWptjr  put 
to  the  left,  an  haia  tlic  uiifuttlcil  iUle  of  the  ■tmofptirre.  tliciaj^bN* 
itt]f  of  Ihr  Pea*  and  Bn>n>i  mtli  ilie  greater  part  at  tlic  bicr  Oiti  ^ 
fiMey>  hat  l>mi  cxttctnply  tfldioiKsml  haraflinK  ^  <f  it  ia  anly  vilbio 
ihctt  hrw  dayi  tl>«t  iliefe,  paniciiliitly  the  ik-am,  v^n  gut  iiilo  a  IbW 
of  fi&ty.  Aj  the  ttai-lc  yards  are  laritcr  than  ufuai.  aad  ai  |isin  of 
ewaty  dticiiptlou  yielili  weU  lu  l\%e  bulk,  it  ti  now  afceitunrd  llMtbt 
crop  ia  abnvt  an  avcr^iH*^  of  urdinaty  ie»iaa»,  a*  vnt  eapcded  it  ibf 
tlalr  of  lad.  report.  The  (quality  of  lilt  grain  »  likewtfe  axccDcn.(  kdt 
^untitie*  weigliingi  Wlicai  6;  lib.,  Oata  66  Uh.,  and  fiirlcy  7()lih>|Mf 
firiot  of  Lrinlith^aw  mnfure.  FoCaioci  are  alio  all  laved,  and  iamA^ 
be  both  ahund>»t  in  (Quantity,  aud  cxccllvui  in  i}iialiiy.  A  tofidflllih 
ratMt  of  Und  i>  now  annually  jipprcipmic-iio  thc^vlh  of  ibalcnfi 
bui  as  the  drmand  for  p.itaior*  ii  vny  Bmitcd  in  ibia  diAricl,  ihtym 
(Tcquently  applied  to  the  tredinj^  of  huri**,  and  ii«  coiiiidcmJ.  giif* 
■THi  n-w,  aia  provable  fubditute  l\it  oat*  to  a  certtia  extent.  I>l(«9 
the  winter  hurfti  ate  fuuTid  (o  do  their  <aurlt  well  of  ooc  toIudk  a-JxTi 
with  about  64  Ub.  of  Oata  in  the  nortunjc.  and  i  tl  lib.  of  Polatun  intU 
rrming  (  atid  iu  the  fpiinj;,  when  tliry  pcffDrtn  two  yohini;!  a^ayi  ibcy 
fHC  aUuwctl  about  ij  lib.  li  Oa;i,  aiti  jS  lib.  of  f  uui»>  in  the  twtflT* 
four  houn.  Althuoffh  38  lib.,  or  a  pctk  iif  Putatuei,  may  he  conhdcnd 
■a  a  dear  fuliltilute  ini  •  Jcmi  of  Uaia,  yet.  when  the  nxxh  pnlK 
apiantiiy  of  I'le  (oiiner  that  tart  he  raifcd  upon  uO  acre  i*  lakea  into  aC' 
count,  llie  dilfrirtK.-*  of  vapcnfc,  crru  in  lli«t  view  of  the  niatlnj  wA 
ml  be  found  *ery  aialrriaL  But  when  it  i«  HtHii  a*  hu  bacn  rapeao^ 
yruTtd,  thai  with  the  Ureer  quaaliiy  of  PotsloM,  ore  thi*d  Itft  tif  lay 


Q  fvQy  (upplf  a  horfc  diub^  the  I'igbt,  there  ewi  V 


■*^ 


ttoUUe*,  lo  a  limitcil  txtcat,  an;  >  cheap  and  Un  hoi  Tot 
u 

^■ipa  k>*e  promifi-il  well  tdroughoiit  the  feafon,  uiil  ire  now  found 
A  good  crop  almufi  miy  wIktc.      FiI  Cuilc  aail  flieep  tu<ring  (bU 

aaud  at  hijcli  pncTt  tliruugttout  tile  (eilbn,  the  la»ik  in  gait  tiave 
a  fair  pra&t.  tu  the  farmer  i  whidi  arcunMaooe  majr  lead  to  ea> 
to  tbe  ptaftiee  uf  having  a  gieottr  pfafmnioo  of  the  anUe  laad> 
bre,  iLe  wist  of  which  ha*  beea  canSAtrei  by  raanf^  mid  ^Kt- 
miib  julUce,  at  one  of  ihe  gmteat  ddwt*  id  ihc  bulbaudry  of  ibv 


B»( 


e  CDDUKr  lidlawa  had  brcn  gni  into  ihe  brft  order  in  pn>pcr 
|i  Wheat  lo-mne  commrnced  abont  the  mldilte  of  Srpumber  i  and 
|fnUt  ■Unolt  rvrry  firU  ohj^inilly  iatrililed  f>>r  that  crop,  rahihiu 
fe  view  ictqii:!!!)];  of  tbi  <icli«ft  vMdurc.  Many  ficldi  afltrPea* 
MM  ha(c  alb>  bMti  ^ot  fbmi  in  Iidc  ctaiditiao  (  fliU  b(ywcnr>  It* 
uty*  of  drjr  wrathcr  will  be  netxlUrf  Co  enable  lh«  ntmla**  oiUi- 
pof  Beau  to  fintlh  that  ncaaAaiT  bt^aeb. 

prCorn  mirktta  ha*c  bccftwvU  foppUed  ilodng  ibe  ijMrleri  and 
Mat  rcjJuCtion  in  the  pm«  uf  fnia  wiiUo  the  Ml  fve  ototiitui  niaft 
fthr  moll  litelv  ftiiii^idiua  to  the  fmiU  ansintanlti  ami  ibc  la«nr 
)|  of  fociety.  I'a  the  fumcr,  hovmcr,  witli  Imty  txxes,  and  *■ 
t*iil  lu  pay,  the  profpott  of  tliit  dcdinmg  ituriceUf  ouUl  cmto 
lioni  of  a  very  dtSeieal  nature.  Ill  Hadjinnion,  lall  Ynixf,  tW 
price*  arere  for  Whnii  uew.  46*.  6d.  ;  Uailey  38a. ;  Oata  36*.  i 
Uenni  J 11.  |i*i  bolL  Oat*  and  Bai4ry  t»*e  both  dedind  ooofidcr- 
of  Lie  1  but  VI  llie  diSUIet)  will  foiui  begin  to  work  fiwo  giBin,  a. 
obMe  thtj  will  <iot   be   mudi  Inwur-.   alihongh  botli  Wheat  and 

»mn  cspcard  by  fome  to  be  Itill  moic  dcpretTrd. iVar.  VA. 

■S,  Haddiii)(i<>u  HailowiBaa  fair  waa  held  thii  day,  Hbeo  a  very 
knbtc  Oiiniber  of  exoUeot  Caitie  were  lirougltl  forward  for  lale, 
■noil  the  whole  were  readily  bought  up  ai  very  hi{[h  p*io»;  in- 
Me  parcel  furnicd  tlie  aoly  exceptioo,  Lot  wbi.;h  might  alio  have 
SUpofed  of,  had  the  owner  beeu  iiiciiocd  to  accocunodate  himfflf 
bipni&ot  pricei.  Now  that  a  fur  tnal  baa  iKcn  gtveo  to  that  new 
in,  it  ja  but  rvafonahic  lu  npcA,  fma  ibii  day'*  fuccela,  ibal  in 
■  the  Haddington  HalWuwa*  fair  will  be  one  of  ibc  bell  ia  ihia 
if  the  lLinj;<luai  |  for  it  la  certsiolf  ajnoabis  to  the  luiutc  of  com- 
t,  lor  an  uuiform  and  estmlin  detnatad  lo  cerue  a  COmfpomUag 
ly.  CMile  dealer*  »ik1  drorera,  m  Other  parts  of  the  Itugdon,  Moy 
tdui;  in  fniuK,  bnnf;  forward  ibeir  ttoclt,  in  fsU  oonfideaco  of  find- 

)  teady  market. .\m:  ilh. 

Mi<i-Lii4iMii  QparUffy  Reforl. 
I  the  ICeport  of  ^o  8d  of  August  but,  Bucp«cioni  hopM  warn 
n  at'  the  prouect  ol'  ptiinly;  aud  the  Itarvealr  uitw  IwupityoaH- 
■d,  tfen  in  (tie  iNj-beai  ■Itualtoua,  hn*  fuDy  realUvd  iniin.  A 
fr»cnita»ri»r«wcrya){ricultum>ptirp«0«Iiasacc)imMlMtdiMB:  aad, 
qh«  exccf  iwna  tlwti  ooticMl,  «very  tlilBf  baa  been  tnitiiTwl  aud 

hs  crop,  upoo  Uiv  nbtflc,  ii  ab«v«  fto  arcngc; 


"Wbni,  in  pntieiiUr,  m  link  tliact  of  iIib  tmt ; 

and,  BblMMiglbM 


crop*  pDl  lofjtther,  mmI  iIic  i|iialiiy  it  g'ooi. 
Tbe|mUrioe  cmp  lun  h«m  nlwaalSr  gnl  np: 


mwikably  kbooiliuit,  yvt,  fWm  tha  mont  itwn  i 
ed,  they  will  pnwc  n  phsuiful  intick. 

Wheat,  upon  tlia  fammtt-tkikum  icUa,  *fw  mmoi  csHy,  uid  iktt 
aftrr  lirMQ  crofM  u  nair  n«*Tly  eniBplMcrft  *  nromMlAnLa  t!>st  bit 
•ddpm  DCConiNl  ni  mi  parly  n  pariDd  of  th«  wmoa. 
-  While  thura  if  arvry  aj>pt«ranc«  af  planty  Ah  aunkind,  [he  kK* 
fiir  Flock  u  nn  whti  ikficifritL  Tufiii|M,  Dpnn  rhc  nlinlt,  uu  gaoi^ 
■Ubcnigli  not  Ur);e^  mruix  lii  a  want  ij  Buikuirc  during  ibc  atuak  di 
SnlvhlMtr,  «riiick  hiw  rari;!^  liUibeno  oceurrod  in  iJiii  caiMitv. 

TW  ti6«lii  or  dkiillBUon  rrnin  Gnun,  ingiidwc  wilh  tlw  (U(ii(u*  fo* 
■ilaea,  Tnr  wUdt  tlMK  wiU  be  Utlie  diyiani)  in  ibi-  imhuI  way,  affu^ 
•  prnsprct  ihal  tht  buidier  laarlutt  vIA  ba  widl  W|i|iltcd  thnuglMM 

ThrcL'  vean  tincK,  Lmv  fitodc  wcrv  scarce  ami  ttapnmleouSf 
Uftfa  I  vtncc  ilisB,  barrdinfH  baa  giitw  tin  in  mora  thnu  on  nrdinary  ta- 
lia,  Bttd  it  wgi  boped  artnfcr  HucJc  wntilil  be  uliuiund  UpiH>  ttiotv  la^i 
drnuv  Icnnt :  but,  (.-antrivT  tc  ex]>cciDiii>n.  they  vuc  couaidantaly 
kigluK  thsn  laM  year  «t  the  ftval  Octnboi'  FnllEitk  nyuket,  buOl  Mt 
Cadla  aud  Sbiwp,  vlii^h  oliinrda  but  an  icddfiinsit  pmapect  ui  tfas 
fiiadar. 

A  xurrcy  bv  laUJy  hccv  ntade  frpm  I^clc,  No.  IG.  of  tbtf  GiMI 
Canal,  lor  a  bnncbiu  paat  aJurlr  abavv  Falkirk,  roquiring  aaaeral 
loclia  that  l«t)ithi  tmi  frooi  thai  t«  Kdihfiurfili  i»  be  "v>r.  ..  r.^rl. 
and.  o(  oaurve,  to  r«(|uin.<  no  lodu.      Tbe  dutaace  >i'  ' 
and  Edinbarfrli,  by  tli«  pent  road,  la  S4  mikiii  and  I" 
tht  puntf'xlCBiisI,  !•  no  nturc  iI)«aaliaul37Diil(.i:.    \\ 
diMuyn  which  it  huf.  I»  poaa  ia  ccnadefad,  i'l .     '  '    ni. 

Itit  prapufBd  tn  be  3.^  firct  widv,  and  Cv-.  -.  mttit 

aaidaUy  mtnt  ho  n  grvat  dual  »(  cnttnig  >"  '  <   •■ua»i 

mU  ftrrvtly  lu  the  cxprnw.      BiM  why  ao  ^r-  .ovmr 

•f  thta  liinda*  tiw  nntavi  nviy  dcbv  «ulMcribi;rt,  oiwl  pnicitt  iht;  um 

drttakii^  byth*  inwMmMty  of  ixs  «xpcAi«. AW  i. 

B't»t  iJtiluaa  Qmu-lcfiif  it/port. 

Tha  lata  ha>«i;Bt,  aa  lo  fraather,  may  be  rcckancd  oiw  ttf  ihc  bwt 
in  the  ro«niary  ul'  tnaiij—iiu  kluktitg  vnniia,  nor  iiiltiiig  raUu — tlw 
irr«pi  or  r*wy  Icifid  ttttiy  uatW!,  excqiliuK  ■■>  «onw  upland  parO. 
TIn!  biur  tluldcta  have  hc«n  aH  ml,  oimI  lad  minly  la  during  4>* 
Diiinthi  of   AuifUHt  aiuE  Si-^lL-nibt>r. 

Takiii|[  ihfr  ivliob  (Tim  togetbcr,  1  think  it  a  full  aviifn^  one  t 
akhaufcb  (be  Onbt.po  c'>lt)  >))tn  loud  1*  fooad  not  no  full  a  erof  ac 
cMild  be  witbcd.  i'br  Marlcy  ulw,  -an  buiiU  that  bad  a  dump  Wbt 
dcncr.  waiihiiri  by  tbcT.iinc  in  ^lay:  I'otirfovt  haw  liDcd  wel],  and 
arv-aUWcly  htUHul  or  pku-d— ilwy  tiuv  oui,  hntli  iw  lo  tjiMUuity  u^ 
|iudiiy,.gatHl.  'iufnipnarcliniliinp  wal),  ai(btiugl>  noaso-lurgi:  Jjijiiv 
aa  in  «aiua  yi-art  -,  itivy  i\ro  fuiii  and  «glid,  and  will  I'oed  «  ~" 


tSlS.  AgrituUural  IhtcUi^ence^  Scotland.  £01 

The  second  crop  of  Clovers  has  been  *  unusually  luxuriant,  ow* 
itig  to  the  dry  favourable  weather  x  they  have  only  begun  to  fail  fof 
these  two  dap  past,  by  the  hoar-frost  that  we  had  upon  the  16th 
and  17th  of  this  month.  All  the  fodder  will  be  found  sound  and 
good  for  the  winter  cattle,  excepting  some  uf  the  Wheat  fields, 
which  in  certain  parts  have  been  attacked  with  the  rust  on  the  Straw, 
which  spoiled  both  the  quality  of  the  grain  and  straw.  Fortunately 
/or  individuals,  and  the  country  at  large,  the  most  part  of  the  Wheat 
crop  was  in  a  state  of  such  forwardness  at  the  time  the  weather  caus<* 
cd  this  disease,  that  few  fields  comparatively  have  suffered. 
•  We  see  Government  have  very  wisely  permitted  distillation  fronft 
grain*  in  the  month  of  December,  as  there  are  no  fears  of  a  defi- 
ciency of  food  this  year,  lliis  will  have  the  happy  effect,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  prevent  illicit  distillation,  which  has  been  so  much  re» 
aorted  to  in  die  absence  of  the  legal  manufacture. 

The  prices  of  grain  at  present  are  as  follows. — Wheat  40s.  to  45s.; 
Oats  18s.  to  268.;  Barley  40s.  to  4?s. ;  Oatmeal  19d.  to  21  d.  per 
peck  of  8  Dutch  lib. ;  Butcher  meat,  sinking  offuls,  10s.  6d.  to  lis. 
per  stone  of  17t  ounces  to  the  lib.  16  lib.  to  the  stone;  market- 
price,'  6d.  to  Sd.  per  lib. 
'   The  demand  for  wintering  stock  has  been  considerable  at  the 

late  great  Falkirk  Tryst ;  the  prices  rather  upon  the  advance. 

Oct.  19. 

Morayshire  Quarterly/  Report, 

Thb  harvest  was  all  over  some  weeks  ago,  and  the  crop  secured 
in  infinitely  better  order,  and  with  less  expense  and  trouble  thnn.it 
has  been  for  several  years  back.  The  stack-yards  have  a  very  re- 
spectable appearance  ;  and  as  the  crop  suffered  nothing  either  from 
wind  or  rain,  it  may  be  expected  to  give  well  for  the  biuk.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  Wlieat  is  of  very  excellent  quality ;  but  partial  in- 
jury has  been  sustained  from  mildew,  which  appears  neither  to  have 
been  confined  to  the  latest  nor  the  lowest  situations.  Some  fielda 
have  suffered  so  much,  as  scarcely  to  be  worth  thrashing ;  very  little, 
however,  is  quite  so  bud,  although  A  great  quantity  was  injured  ii> 
different  degrees,  according  to  the  state  of  forwardness  the  Wheats 
were  in  when  it  came  upon  them.  Wheat,  notwithstanding,  may 
be  considered  more  than  an  average  crop.  Tlie  breadth  of  Bar* 
ley  sown  in  this  county  last  season,  was  greater  than  it  has  been  for 
some  years  past,  and  although  a  great  many  fields  were  hurt  by  too 
much  rain  when  they  were  brairding,  yet  the  weather  towards  harvest 
being  very  favourable,  they  mended  more  than  couid  have  been  ex* 
pected  at  the  date  of  last  Report,  and  Barley  may  be  noted  fully  an 
average  crop.  Oats  too  are  rather  above  than  below  an  average,  and 
the  quality  of  both  is  very  good.  Peas  and  Beans  are  rich  in  gram, 
and  were  got  well  harvested  ;  but  the  bulk  of  them,  when  gathered 
together,  is  less  in  proportion  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  species  of 
grain.  The  early  sown  Wlieat  has  a  strong  fresh  braird,  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  has  been  laid  down  in  very  good  order  during  tb» 
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Uat  two  weeki,  Turnipa  Iiav«  mended  flatly  of  latc>  and  nrc.  nixia 
iJie  wliolc,  tt  viTy  Tuir  I'rop  :  ko  aru  Pobitaes,  which  bavp  buoo  Umd 
up  in  tli<r  best  conijitiiiti  noitsible.  Price*  of  Cultle  hasp  nlhct  ut* 
vniiced  of  lalc ;  but  vrr^-  few  will  ^<i  *t^"t  out  of  itie  couutf  bIW  tin 
sewoti  of  llic  year,  till  t\\a  montlui  of  M.irch  nnd  April.  OitBral 
selj*  in  Klfiiln  M  Se.  per  \wck  of  0  lib.,  and  Butcher  miM  at  6d.  M  M» 
jwr  lib.  of  174  oe — -JHOi  Oduhi-r. 

PerlhihiTt  Qiiarlerli)  /te/»rt. 
.  Neveh  perhaps  did  an  autumn  n.-a'i«e,  ni<Mc  eotnplotcljr  thvi  tbc 
pteteiil  has  done,  th«  taingitiiie  liopes  excited  t>y  a  mild  ipriDjr  snd  k 
titvaUriible  GDmiiii:r>  At  earlj  a«  the  ni<>Mh  of  April,  tl>e  crops  prtK 
miuid  to  be  Tint  only  mnre  :ibund.-inc.  btii  xlsn  looner  ripened  lua 
usual;  and  through  the  whrle  of  the  Hiccecdinj;  months,  withlho 
exwpticn.  rf  a  w«k  nr  twn  about  the  end  of  June,  when  the  want  of 
rain  bef^an  tn  he  a  little  fell,  ihcy  continued  to  preieric  ih*  mnc  iifh 
pearance.  They  lulTe red  notjiing  ftoin  fugs,  rain  or  (xav,  aa,  cnrmnoii 
and  so  pcrnicioui  in  tluK  vurlabli*  climate,  and  were  all  ueurrd  in  ftootl 
order,  at  least  a  fortnight  earlier  tlian  ututil.  The  folluwiag  ii  ni 
abstract  of  the  weather  for  the  l;i»t  three  nonthx.  ■ 

Number  of     Number  of      (limniity      Rlt«n  Trmpt       Mmh)  Tnop 
Vvi  Diiyt.     ItuDf  Duyi.      of  Itiiin.    ol'  M*i.  &  Mlii.  uT  IVu  *  TfS 

August  —  —  0.*7S         . 

Septen,bcr      13  11  2.287         5t.047  55.051) 

October         21  S  S.U32        44.102  43.AM 

♦.817 

The  Erst  time  during  the  scB«nn,  tliat  the  thermometer  (tituated 
4  feet  above  the  curface  of  ihe  ground)  fell  so  low  hk  the  fivnxtf 
point,  was  on  the  uight  between  the  llth  and  I5th  October,  when 
it  stood  at  30°.  Dui  inj;  the  month  of  September,  it  ranged  bctKvea 
(>6'  and  39°.  This  milJnesJi  nf  the  harvest  innnihs  has  been  particu- 
larly favourable  to  ihe  I'otaUM;  crop,  wiiith  !»  still  perliapt  Wlow  m 
average  in  quantity,  but  of  exeellani  quitlity.  Turnip*  too  law 
inentied  very  much,  and  will  jjrtaily  exceed  what  wm  ac  one  tinM 
expected.  Tallow  Wheats  wer«  laid  down  early,  and  in  excclle&t 
condition.  The  weather  too  has  hitherto  been,  and  still  coniinve*  lo 
he  favciurjble  for  n-jving  Wheat  after  I'ot^tccs.  Thefro»t,  baweveri 
tlireatens  now  to  be  very  severe.  Duiing  Ian  night  the  tli«rinocil«> 
tcr  has  been  as  l'>w  us  21'". 

llic  markeU  for  some  time  p3(t  have  been  rather  ou  the  decline  i 
whether  they  will  continue  to  fall  without  any  foreij>n  supplies,  ii 
very  doubifol-  RtUilhtlt,  ihc  crop  it  certainly  plentiful.  Inil  aAm- 
lately,  It  n>ay  be  d'  Qciehl.  There  is  reawjo  lo  fear  th^tt  Brit4iii  hat 
not  yet  ceaied  to  be  an  imjyirtiitg  cmiiiiry.  The  following  at*  ibe 
pretent  prices  in  thi*  drjnict: — Wheat,  S6i.  lo^Os.  t  Barley,  SOl 
to  3*5.  i  Potatie  Oau,  2S!t.  to  25*.  j  Common  do,  20*.  to  £««.(  Oal. 
meal,  I*.  8d.  per  peck.  Ctaw  parks  hare  paid  well.  Cattle  « 
peibapt  iierer  higher  th^a  ihcy  ai*  at  present ;  a  proof  ihit  l] 
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tio  great  deficiency  cither  in  fodder  or  turnips.  Unless  some  may  have 
l>een  induced  to  keep  on  a  greater  winter  stock  than  they  ought  16 
'do,  from  the  straw-yard  having  paid  so  well  the  two  last  years. 

It  may  not  perhaps  he  deemed  foreign  to  the  subject  of  an  Agrt- 
cultural  Report,  to  mention,  that  at  the  Michaelmas  Meeting,  l^ld 
at  Perth  on  the  5th  instant,  resolutions  were  passed  in  favour  of  dis- 
continuing the  prohibition  of  distillation  from  grain.  Every  legal 
itep  that  the  landed  proprietors  of  the  country  take  for  promoting 
tfie  interest  of  tl\e  farmer,  claims  his  grateful  acknowledgment.  K 
b  only  to  be  regretted,  that  they  do  not  afford  more  opportunities 
of  doing  so,  even  where  their  own  interest  is  deeply  concerned.  The 
Property  tax,  as  hitherto  levied,  still  remains  a  grievous  burden  oh 
the  tenantry ;  and  from  the  apathy  with  which  landlords  view  it, 
becomes  every  day  more  and  more  a  disgrace  to  them.  It  is  neither 
l>y  the  exertions  of  an  individual,  nor  the  resolutions  of  a  county 
meeting  in  a.  newspaper,  nor  a  few  petitions  presented  to  the  Legis- 
lature at  intervals  of  months  or  years,  that  an  eiril  of  this  magnitude 
is  to  be  removed.  If  redress  is  ever  to  be  obtained,  it  roust  be  by 
tiie  combined  e£fbrts  of  the  Agricultural  Body- — and  surely  the  firm 
and  united  voice  of  such  a  Body,  could  not,  even  in  these  times,  be 
long  disregarded — 29/^  October. 

Tweeddaie  Quarterly  Report* 

The  weather,  during  the  last  quarter,  has  been  very  favoufable  for 
bringing  to  maturity  and  harvesting  the  crop.  Harvest  commenced 
in  this  county  about  the  beginning  of  September,  and  became  gene- 
ral  about  the  8th.  The  weather  through  the  whole  of  that  month 
continued  fine ;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  fine  weather,  a  number  of 
fields  did  not  ripen  equally,  and  many  patches  were  seen  standing 
unripe  when  the  rest  of  the  field  was  cleared,  especially  on  spungy 
ground,  from  being  too  much  drenched  with  rain  in  the  eild  of  April 
and  beginning  of  May ;— >^f  cdUrse  the  harvest  was  very  tedious. 
The  mouth  of  October,  though  of^en  rainy,  yet  as  no  great  quantity 
fell  at  any  one  time,  so  as  to  drench  the  stooks,  the  crop  is  now  all 
secured  in  good  condition. 

Wheat,  though  on  many  fields  thin  on  the  ground,  was  particu- 
larly well  eared,  and  may  be  reckoned  an  average  cropj  Oats  rather 
above  an  average.  Barley  about  an  average.  Peas  considerably  a- 
bove  an  kverage,  but  not  extensive.  Potatoes  both  bulky  and  good 
in  quality,  and  considerably  more  extensive  than  usual.  Turnips  are 
generally  a  good  crop,  except  on  some  fields  that  were  too  wet  in 
the  month  of  May  for  being  properly  prepared.  Though  the  season 
has  been  good  for  sowing  Wheat,  yet  no  great  extent  of  it  has  beeni . 
ilown': — wh^t  was  sown  in  the  month  of  September  is  looking  very 
well.  Young  Clovers  are  looking  well.  Stock  of  all  kinds  is  good; 
and  there  is  a  brisk  demand  for  both  Sheep  and  Cattle,  at  good 
prices,  for  feeding  on  turnips.  We  have  haa  almost  no  Meal  in  the 
market  at  Peebles,  through  the  summer  and  harvest :  the  retaileri 
were  generally  supplied  by  farmers  and  dealers  in  the  neighbourhood^ 
and  the  prices  regulated  by  the  Dalkeith  market.— —0c^  SO.    . 
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Rou-thirr  (Juartrr^/  Ttcpmi. 
To  furnish  a  correm  rc-pt/rt  of  the  prcctditi);  harvest,  itidiidlin|t(fie 
period  tii  lining  Ri>d  ripening,  iiaIIh  upon  un  I'tir  u  debiU  of  wMllwr 
Miigulttrly  fiLVourable for  that,  Bbuvc  itit,  importiint  period  i>f  tji6*i!i> 
ton.  With  little  exc<.'pti/ti>,  tho  month  of  Augttdt  was  drr.  KtaOr 
pitnieil  with  serene  Kkiimhini;  und  fivntli;  brvirM-8,  whicli  gradutJl/ Db> 
ttirod  tliG  Corn  far  the  «ickte.  The  U«t  few  days  of  that  fflonth,  mA 
the  first  week  of  Septi'iubcr,  it  sunk  almost  into  a  profuund  ctlv, 
nllawtn);  ^heariiitr,  which  huil  geiterailjr  commencetl  about  ill*  bi^ii^ 
niaf;  of  September,  to  prDcecd  in  a  Hnti'timury  inaaner,  but  wilj 
udvanciug  Hlowly  the  coiulition  of  tbi'  Ct)ra  fur  the  sIacIc  ;  obiI,  d*- 
ing  to  nhowirre,  and  thi.' soilness  of  tb<>  weather,  little  coald  hedonxn 
rile  carrying  protcsK  till  tdKtut  the  SOtli.  An  n  very  great  part  of  llit 
crop  had  been  cut  down  provioux  to  thi!;,  and  much  of  it  dead  ripe, 
the  slacking  procoodcd  with  p-eaC  rapidity;  and  bcin|>theD  fwnurtd 
with  a  auecewion  of  two  weeks  of  ilic  finest  weather  tliat  couM  be 
wished,  rhe  bulk  of  ttie  -jrop  wtu  brought  home  in  capiul  nate.  'Tm 
-wtathtT  broke  on  the  4th  uf  this  month,  attd  lius  continued  TarUblt; 
and  00  there  Ium  been  occnttioiially  smart  frosti  siiii-e  then,  tbeflMW 
and  PntAtocx  wliieh  have  been  in  hands  during  thi*  period,  cadott 
hnve  altcg-'tht-r  t-tcupiKl  injury,  nlthough  it  is  Kuppoivd  to  tx  but  of 
trifling  extent,  linked  it  in  n  very  rare  thin);  that  a  crop  enjoya  nch 
«ic€lleiit  wcnilter  in  britiuing  it  to  perftction,  and  being  Bvcurad 
witli  «o  little  lota  8<^  Um  been  llic  za.*v  with  thin  one.  We  wiitnini  to 
aDtii^ipatn  ihut  many  will  be  ai^ceubly  deceived  by  fijidinf  It  (ftraA 
out  beynnd  their  ex  peeiutiouK :  thin  idea  ha«  bnen,  ko  tar,  eunf^ix* 
'ed  by  triaU  alrcwly  made.  Wlieut,  in  parliciilai*,  will  b«  fomd  OB' 
comiuonly  abinidant :  ten  b'>'U  per  acre,  and  the  quality  reigbitttH 
to  n^  lib.  per  tirloi,  nill  not  be  uncommon.  Uarley  and  Oois  wutA 
.ilid  not  yield  great  bulk,  are  alia  of  excellent  quality.  Bran»  «n) 
remnrkably  will  podded  ;  and  ixcepi  wbt-re  they  wcT(^  not  fully  rifia 
before  beinji  vi!<ited  with  ftOKt,  will  aluo  be  of  tine  quality.  Potuca 
Are  an  iibiindntit  crop,  and  have  b<.'en  saved  with  scarcely  any  loi«— - 
Turnipi  have  nleo  attained  full  growth,  and  arc  mure  ihan  «irJi- 
Barily  a  weighty  crop.— Some  jialcs  of  Barley  have  been  raude  wholo- 
»a(e  at  Via,  and  in  retsil  at  fiO".  per  boll,  in  both  ways  ^  or  3  montbi 
credit  i»  commonly  given.  Tin-  wholesale  mercliantK  in  genural  «tJ 
what  are  tt-rmi;il  good  men,  but  rho  retail  one*  at  bcxt  arc  liaznrilMU. 
£anie  sales  of  Uatmcal  have  also  been  made  nt  about  9(>s.  per  9  Duli^ 
atoucx.  Tliie,  «»  well  an  the  Burlev,  is  conlincd  to  the  ute  of  tlie 
Gixmty.  The  sendiiij-  of  Corn  to  the  south  tai't  year  huvrnc  been 
ttii  unpToRtsble  trade,  will,  in  oLI  probability,  came  tliut  marlet  b> 
later  of  opening  this  year  than  vmasA  A  considerable  pruponiuo  nf 
the  fallows  were  sown  with  Whi,'at  in  the  best  order  in  Seirtembfif  i 
■o  that  seedtime  i»  now  far  advanced  uller  the  dilTerent  green  eta^ 
nnd  all  in  excellent  coudilion,  t!ie  ground  huving  never  yet  bcm 
drenched  with  rain.  Cuttle  Markets  kept  very  dull,  and  ai  itdocMl 
fritei,  till  utlet  the  Falkitk  October  Irynt,  when  tliurc  liat  been  ■ 
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brisk  demand  at  good  prices,  say  from  98.  to  lOs.  per  Dutch  stone^ 
.  sink. 

It  is  with  much  regret  we  observe  so  little  done  in  improving  the 
district  roads;  but  to  the  expressing  of  regret  we  must  confine  our- 
selves :  for  although  the  occupiers  of  land  pay  all,  3'et  tlie  Farmers 
•  have  no  voice  either  in  appropriating,  or  disposing  of  the  funds. — 
Those  who  have  entered  on  leases,  cannot  help  themselves ;  but  those 
.who  have  new  bargains  to  make  in  this  county  will  be  diffisrcntly  si- 
tuated. Tlie  matter  is  before  their  eyes  ;  and  as  a  certain  sum  can 
•nly  be  paid  by  fanners  from  the  lands,  it  is  of  no  consequence  to 
whom  they  pay  it.  It  will  only  cost  them  the  trouble,  after  deduct- 
ing ordinary  charges,  to  ascertain  what  tliey  have  to  pay  for  Property 
Tax,  and  the  illiberal  assessment  for  roads :  after  these,  the  proprie- 
tor will  be  entitled  to  the  balance. — SOth  October. 

li&xburghshire  Qjuarterlj/  Report. 

From  the  extreme  pressure  the  consumer  has  experienced  these 
two  years  past  from  the  high  price  of  Grain,  we  feel  particular  satis- 
faction in  being  enabled  to  state,  that  tlie  result  of  the  last  harvest 
has  been  equal,  in  all  respects,  to  what  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tion could  have  anticipated.  From  the  beginning  of  Jmie,  the  sum- 
mer waF  one  continued  series  of  the  most  mild  and  genial  weather 
that  has  occurred  for  many  years;  coubequcntly  a  great  proportion 
of  the  crop,  and  that  the  most  valuable  part  of  it,  was  ripe  nearly 
three  weeks  earlier  tlian  last  year,  and  secured  in  the  barn-yard  in 
the  month  of  September,  in  the  most  perfect  state  :  Indeed  nothing 
but  patience  was  required  to  eltect  this  object  to  tlie  farmer's  entire 
satisfaction.  To  bring  corn  into  the  barn-yard  with  the  risk  of  be- 
ing heated,  we  consider  the  very  extreme  of  folly  in  such  a  season. 
The  loss  there  is  certain  ;  whereas  the  risk  of  aliowmg  it  to  remain  in 
the  field  until  it  is  in  a  proper  state,  is  very  small,  and  only  eventual. 

The  winter  Wheat  has  proved,  as  we  predicted,  a  most  abundant 
crop,  and  universally  of  die  very  first  quality.  The  sprins:  Wheat, 
«dthough  not  so  bulky,  is  likewise  excelleiit  grain;  but  we  1*0-^; j  the 
farmer  will  not  be  induced,  from  this  casual  circuuibta..ne,  10  persist 
in  sowing  spring  Wheat  so  extensively  as  it  has  nltherhi  been  done 
in  this  district.  The  injury  to  the  soil  is  ce/tain,  and  the  lisk  great, 
from  the  frequent  recurrence  of  adverse  seaM)iiS.  VV'e  would  recom- 
mend, and  much  prefer,  upon  Turnip  soils,  sowing  a  proportion  of 
tlie  grass- land  with  winter  Wheat,  by  giving  it  two  or  three  fur- 
rows, generally  denominated  Rag  Fallow :  in  this  way  the  Grain  is 
completely  covered  from  the  influence  of  the  frost,  and  the  soil  much 
benefited  by  the  sod  being  completely  re<luced.  Very  great  crops 
have  been  produced  from  this  system  for  soiut  time  past;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  we  entirely  disapprove  of  sowing  Wheat  alter  Gl'ass,  with 
only  one  furrow,  as  it  generally  leaves  the  land  in  bad  order;  afadthe 
crop  is  of\en  materially  injured,  by  th(  seed  not  being  sufficiently 
well  covered,  and  tlirown  out  during  the  wiutcr  and  s^ixiug  months  by 
the  influence  of  the  frost« 
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Barley  snd  Oat*  src  coMiderect  fully  nn  average  crop,  tlthoqglk 
the  latter  ar«,  in  some  instances,  rather  thin  upon  the  jiTOUiid ;  btt 
they  yiM  remarkably  well  to  the  bulk,  and  al»ft  in  mvMl. 

Peas  arc  niuch  above  an  averjige  crop,  ani),  in  genenit,  Ktimilll  ' 
the  bc#t  order. 

Potaion  are  fully  an  average  crop,  and  of  excellent  quality:  than 
that  were  nut  early  uk«n  dut  uf  the  gruuiid,  haw  ex]>erifni:ed  «i> 
vcrnl  nights  of  pretty  severe  fro«  i  but  wc  hope  ihey  are  ml  altk 
tcrinlly  injured  by  it. 

Ab  a  natural  consequence  of  these  fmtunaie  rmUts,  the  BuiMp 
for  Grain  have  experienced  a  very  considerable  redaction.  WIQt 
!b  stilling  at  55s.  per  boll  of  6  Vi'iachestcr  biuheb  t  Barley  it  S>t| 
ajid  Oats  at  34«. 

Turnips  may  be  stated  at  fully  xa  averafje  crop  in  this  dbrrlot,  tl* 
though  ihey  sutlered  conitderubly  frum  the  want  of  rain  ;  »nJ  a  WIJ 
consiaerable  alami  was  rxcitetl  at  one  time,  from  the  dilvan:  rf  (*■ 
gets  and  toes  having  made  ita  appearance  more  or  lew  thnmghilllt 
tliedislrict.  Some  fields  have  suffered  very  severely ;  buttfaolenli 
by  HQ  meaoB  en  great  as  waa  at  'first  apprehended. 

The  demand  for  winter  Stock  to  nut  upon  lt)fnt|M,  hu  been  Mr 
(equal  to  last  yean  if  jMrticulor.  W»idc;r  Shup  have  tic«n  iniaa 

WiUteci,  and  sold  nearly  10  per  cent,  higher  than  laat  yi;ar. Sm.  1. 

WQiWnire  (laarlfHi/  ttenort. 

The  Innp  cnntintied  drouRhi  appeared  at  lennh  to  deprcn  the  Je- 
jMnd  and  price*  of  live  st"ek  fn  a  considerable  degre*  j  Iwt  thnfe 
hai  hten  no  serious  or  alarroinK  fall.  Partial  mini,  itnd  the  itnffk- 
■«ning  nij^hts  have  done  much  to  lelieve  the  eoimtrj,  bf  renontinU 
'die  decayed  herhsige,  and  covering  the  thtnty  lieldi  vridi  the  plei)' 
ing  verdure  of  Michactmas  ipring. 

Hat  vest  hiu  been  propitious  almost  beyond  precedent;  and  >!• 
'though  a  tittle  sh:ike  was  paitiallyejrperienccd,  ytt  an  abundant  jirt- 
duce  hrfs  been  safely  lodged  in  the  barn-yard,  tf  there  be  any  eiw- 
sidetable  exception  to  this  dctcription,  Jt  must  ha«e  b«en  oecMionrd 
by  removing  the  crop  fio  hastily  from  the  field,  fm  which  thewtol- 
ieciion  of  critical  i^etionii  may  trtmet>me«  admit  an  spolofi;;. 

Little  thrashing  «  yet  done  in  thti:  district  t  ai.d  a>  die  grdti  mtktt 
appears  stitl  m  the  decline,  it  is  nor  very  hfcely  that  many  eafiddn* 
able  sales  will  be  ejected  for  some  lime- 

For  storing  the  P  taite  crop  the  weather  cMitlnaet  wtrj  finej  b* 
t  in  some  situations  ihis  excellent  aiiicic  of  produce  it  Irts  abundXllC 
than  usual,  owing  lo  the  ^Tcai  want  of  rain  in  July  and  An^tust. 

A  Urge  extent  if  WhMt  is  already  sown  undiT^  (be  moat  ptomh- 
ing  ciirifinsiai  ■  tt,  and  the  cultivaiiou  of  this  grain  is  still  rni  the  in^ 
crease — Howlui  this  increased  eulttvaiiur  is  to  prove  tfltlmutely  ju- 
dicious, the  cTipeiienceof  a'fen  yearsmmt  determine;  and  frum  thfl 
»ure«of  all  tests,  rules  will  be  dcivwl,  whet«by  lo  rtgulate  lUtilK 
vracdee  and  opinion.     It  «as  Inn^  ;iffin»ed  that  dK  utmMpilen  Af 

"  way  di^  not  admit  eaough  of  tunihiue  for  wtiCMi  i 
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times  it  has  been  said  that  the  soil  was  too  weak.  In  later  times, 
men  of  solid  judgment  considered  the  imperfect  agriculture  of  the 
district  as  being  the  chief  obstacle ;  and  as  this  is  confessedly  im- 
proving very  rapidly,  it  is  highly  probable  that  all  prejudices  on  th^ 
subject  will  soon  subside.-— -(%i.  29th. 

ENGL  \  N  D. 
Letter  from  a  Correspondent  in  the  South  of  Devonshire. 

•  Our  Wheat  harvest  commenced  generally  about  the  Hth  of  Au- 
gust in  the  lower  parts  of  this  county,  ^though  we  had  some  corn  cut 
about  seven  days  earlier ;  the  Barley  was  not  a  week  behind  the 
Wheat ;  the  crops,  in  general,  are  very  good,  and  the  weather  was 
so  very  favourable  that  many  old  people  don't  remember  so  fine  a 
liarvest.  The  Barley  that  has  been  thrashed  out  proves  a  good  sam- 
ple as  well  as  the  Wheat ;  the  prices  are  on  the  decline — Wheat  at 
12s.  to  13s.;  Barley  at  6s.  per  bushel.  Of  Oats  there  are  none  at 
market  yet ;  indeed  with  so  abundant  a  crop  it  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected  that  corn  should  still  retain  the  hig^i  price  of  last  year. 
But  though  the  fine  dry  weather  was  favourable  for  getting  in  the  corn 
well,  yet  it  has  completely  burnt  up  the  grass,  so  that  the  whole  coun- 
try has  had  a  most  barren  api^earance  until  the  late  rains,  except  the 
watered  meadows,  for  which  this  county  is  famous.  Turnips  will 
be  a  better  crop  than  once  was  expected ;  but  they  are  not  cultivated 
with  so  much  care,  nor  the  land  so  well  worked  as  in  the  north  of 
England ;  they  are  generally  taken  before  a  crop  of  Wheat,  and 
pulled  and  eaten  off  early,  and  the  Wheat  sown  by  Christmas. 
lliere  is  no  Wheat  sown  yet;  it  is  more  early  than  is  usual  here;  and 
the  late  rainy  weather  which  we  have  had  for«the  last  fourteen  days 
has  prevented  it,  as  the  land  is  now  completely  soaked. 

Both  Lean  and  Fat  Cattle  still  retain  their  high  price  ;  indeed  we 
can  hardly  expect,  in  this  county,  but  that  Fat  Cattle  should  be 
rather  higher  than  in  others,  from  the  great  demand  for  government 
contracts,  which  are  nearly  4^  fat  bullocks  per  week  for  the  Vict- 
ualling Office,  for  the  Royal  Navy,  the  Prison  Ships,  and  Garri- 
sons in  Plymt  uth,  and  the  War  Prison  on  Dartmoor. ' Oct.  18. 

Letter  from  the  Neighbourhood  of  Lancaster. — Nov.  2. 

*  The  farmer  never  witricssed  a  mc  re  favourable  season  than  we 
have  had  these  few  weeks  past;  all  kinds  of  work  have  gone  on  rapidly. 
Wheat  sowing  in  all  the  forward  districts  is  nearly  completed,  and 
many  fields  of  Wheat  exhibit  a  beautiful  green  appearance.  Many 
farmers  have  got  their  Potatoes  (which  constitute  a  considerable  part 
of  the  farming  of  Lancashire)  stored  in  fine  condition,  and  the  land 
sown  with  Wheat ;  but  several  were  interrupted  by  a  change  on  the 
(i3d ;  since  which  they  have  not  been  able  to  do  any  thing  from  ex- 
cessive rain.  The  commencement  of  harvest  was  remark^'.bly  fa- 
vourable, and  most  of  the  Wheat  got  secured  in  the  finest  possible 
condition ;  but  in  the  month  of  September,  the  weather  was  change- 
able, rendering  it  difficult  to  get  in  the  grain;  after  which  we  had  re- 
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markably  fine  dry  weather,  and  at  last  got  all  well  secared,  widioot 
suffering  much  damage.  The  crops  of  Wheat  and  Oats  are  genenlly 
good*  and  supposed  to  be  equal  to  an  average.  Beans  are  better 
than  have  been  known  for  several  years.  Potatoes  are  a  very  heavf 
crop,  and,  from  the  large  quantity  planted,  are  expected  to  be  very 
cheap ;  from  this  expectation,  they  are  going  off  rapidly  for  HorseSf 
Pigs,  and  Cattle,  as  they  are  considered,  at  present  prices,  cheaper 
food  than  any  other.  They  sell  now  at  from  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  6d« 
per  bushel  of  75  lib.  Lean  cattle  continue  to  sell  at  high  prices. 
Sheep  are  not  much  kept  in  this  country,  the  dairy  occupyifig 
more  of  the  farmer's  attention :  but  there  is  more  of  a  dispokidcm 
for  sheep  than  formerly,  several  in  thiit  neighbourhood  having  late- 
ly got  a  few  of  the  Leicesters,  and  we  hope  to  see  them  gaia 
ground.  The  present  price  of  the  Wool  is  encouraging,  so  far  as  it 
goes  ;  it  is  selling  now  at  from  lid.  to  16d.  per  lib.  Markets  as  un- 
der«  viz.  Wheat  l.Hs.  6d. ;  Oats  (Potatoe)  5s.  3d. ;  Barley,  6s.  to 7s.; 
Beans,  7s.  6d.  per  Winchester  bushel.  Oatmeal  50s.  per  load  of 
240  lib.  beef,  7  id. ;  Mutton,  74d. ;  Veal,  6d.  to  7d.  per  lib.  best 
pieces.     Cheese  75s.  per  cwt.     Butter,  Is.  4d.  per  lib.  of  18  ounces. 

Leiter  Jrfjm  Liverpool ^  27 1^  Oct. 

Since  we  last  had  tlie  pleasure  or  addressing  you,  our  corn-mar- 
kets have  been  gradually  declining  for  almost  every  article ;  and  most 
kinds  of  old  groin  are  become  quite  unsaleable,  excepting  One  old 
Oats  for  horse  provender,  and  old  foreign  Wlicats  for  mixing  with 
new  so(\ — owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  very  fine  state  io  which 
new  grain  in  general  comes  to  market.  We  believe  the  late  liarvest 
Jias  been  singularly  good  ;  and  the  whole,  with  very  few  cxeeptions, 
has  been  got  secureil.  m  the  i)est  possible  condition  ;  and  the  crops 
are  nwti  abundant,  and  of  Hne  quality,  throughout  the  three  king* 
doms. 

The  quantities  of  Foreign  Corn  imported  into  this  country  sioc^ 
.January  last,  have  been  very  great — say  nearly  800,000  quarters  of 
Wheat  into  the  port  of  London,  besides  considerable  quantities  of 
Rye,  Oats,  and  some  Barley.     This,  together  with  what  has  come 
here,  and  into  other  ports,  is  no  small  quantity ;  and  as  the  great- 
er part  of  it  bus   lately  been  imported,  of  course  a  great  propor« 
lion  of  it  must  remain  unconsumed.     To  this  may  be  added  the  re- 
maining old  stocks,  the  produce  of  this  country  and  Ireland;  and 
although  difficult  to  ascertain   with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  atill  it 
must  not  be  considered  trifling,  particularly  at  the  commencement  of 
a  crop,which  we  believe  unprecedented  for  botli  quantity  and  qua- 
lity ;  and  notwithhtunding  general  distillation  will  be  allowed  from 
jXfiiin  after  December,  it  cannot  however  be  considered  otherwise 
than  a  fair  presumption,  that  the  prices  of  all  kinds  will  continue 
throughout  tlio  season  moderately  low. 

We  have  not  had  any  new  Scotch  grain ;  but  have  been  given  to 
understand  the  quality  is  very  go(id.  Have  had,  however,  several 
cargoes  of  both  Wheat  and  Oats  from  Ireland,  of  very  fair  qusUity, 
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The  produce  also  of  this  part  of  the  countrj^  which  has  been  brought 
liere  and  to  the  neighbouring  markets,  appears  to  be  of  excellent  qua- 
litft  and  very  abundant. — We  are  therefore  inclined  to  be  of  opinion^ 
that  our  importations  this  season  will  not  be  so  great  as  of  late  years  ; 
because  those  parts  of  the  interior  that  requirai  supplies  from  this 
towni  are  beginning  to  meet  us  at  Manchester,  and  other  great  ma- 
nufacturing towns,  with  Flour,  Oatmeal,  &c.  of  their  own  growth  ; 
and  therefore  they  would  appear  to  have  a  sufficiency  and  to  spare ; 
vrhich  plainly  shows  the  greatness  of  the  present  year's  crops,  and 
accounts  very  satisfactorily  for  the  trifling  demand  we  have  at  pre- 
sent into  the  country.  With  reference  to  our  Importation  List,  an4 
Current  Prices,  we  are,  &c. 


Current  Prices  of  Yesterday's  Market 

Wheat  English,  Welsh^  new  13s.  6d.  -  138.9d.  -  14s.0d. 
„  Scotch,  new  -  1 2s.  lOd.  -  1  Ss.  Sd.  -  1 3s.  6d. 
„         -  old,    -     -     10s.  6d.-llb.0d.-12s.3d.  1         --.,« 

„      Irish,      new    -     -    12s.  94-  -  1 38  Od.  -  1  Ss  3d.  f  P^*^ '"  "■• 
„      -      -      old      -    ^     lOs.  0d.-lls.0d.-128.0d. 
„      Foreign      .    -     .     13s.  Od.- 13s6d.  -  i48.3d. 

Vlour,  English,  fine  •  -  64-8.  0d.-668.0d.-68s.0l.') 

„      -     -     -  2d  -  -  568.  0d.-588.0d.-6Cs.OJ.r    ^^ ,., 

„       Irish,      fine  -  -  60s.  Od.-628.0d.-648.0d.  f  P'^^ "°' 

„      -      -       2d  .  -  52s.  0d.-548.0d.-568.0d. J 

Barley, English, new  -    -      7s.  4d.  -   78.6d.  -   7s.9d.l      gawu 
„       Scotch   do.    -     .      7s.  Od.-   7s.3d.-   7s,6d.i  P' ^  "°- 

Beans,  English  old     -    -    648.  Od.-683.0d.-70s.0d.'>        ^ 
„       Scotch  &  Irish,  old  568.  Od.  -  60s.0d.  -  62s.0d.  J  P®'^**"^ 

Oats,  English Potatoe,new^  58.  Od.-  58. 2d.-  58. 4d. 

„  Scotcli      do.    do.     48.10d.  -  58.0d.-  5s.2d. 

„  -       .      -      -     old     48.  3d.-  48«6d.-  4s.9cl.  ^per45  lib. 

„  Irish    -     .    -    ntjw   48.  9d.-  58. Od.-  5s. 2d.  | 

„  Ditto  -     -     -    old     3s.  9d,-  4s. Od:-  4s,6d.J 

Oatmeal  English      •     new  448.  Od.  -  468.0d.  -  4Ss.0d.' 

„     -do.    -     -     old  428.  Od.  -  44«.Od.  -  46s  Od  -      ^.^  ... 
Scotch       -       do.    386.  0d.-4O8.Od.-42s.Od.  fP"^*^  "'^- 
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9> 


.  0d.-468.0d,-4Ss.0d.'l 

.  Od.  -  44«.Od.  -  46s  Od  /      , 

.  0d.-4O8.0d.-42s.0d.  fP" 

t.  0d.-368.0d.-SS6.0d.  J     . 


Malt,     English     -     -     -     13s.  Od.- 13s.6d.- t4s.0d.  [  p.  36qurts, 

A^.  B> — The  first  new  Scotch  grain  arrived  yesterday  j  and  a  little 
/las  been  sold  at  the  prices  above  noted. 
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Letter  Jrom  Lmukm,  Sth  Navmber  I81S. 

InKttTBD  into  LoNBox  fram  SStb  Jdm  to  25th  SepC  udssiffA. 
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En^itfa  FIoiIt  34,335  it^ct. ^Iri>h  tOnu. 

'  Ever  miicb  the  middle  of  Auguit,  every  kind  of  grain  hai  gra- 
6taMj  declined  in  value  in  this,  as  wfll  as  in  every  mher  market  iti 
Engbnd,  Scotland,  iuid  Ireland,  with  tlie  excepriiin  of  Barley,  whidi 
eiperienced  a.  tontiderable  advance  in  price  towards  the  latter  end 
ot  September,  from  the  circiimitance  of  distillation  from  grain  bar- 
jng  been  permitted  in  Ireland,  and  a  report  of  the  same  license  be- 
ing about  to  be  extended  to  England  uid  ScotUnd.  Sfbe  artidei 
however,  has  again  declined  to  iu  former  value. 

The  original  eauge  of  thii  general  decline  in  price,  a^id  ceiueqoeni 
dullness  in  the  com  trade,  may,  in  the  first  place,  esiily  be  traced  to 
the  flattering  appearance  of  tl,e  crops  of  grain  in  all  ihe  three  king- 
doms, iheti  mostly  in  the  lii^'d  ;  and  now  that  thes^  prospects  have 
been  so  happily  realized,  by  the  ingathering  of  an  almost  unprece- 
denledly  bountiful  crop,  and  that  in  general  good  condition  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom,  it  i%  to  be  ci'^nsrdrrcd  as  a  natural  consequence 
that  prices  of  grain  do  still  continue  to  decline.  To  the  stock  of 
'British  corn  well  secured,  v.-  n^u.<t  alto  add  a  rt.'gular,  and  rather 
liberal,  importation  of  foreign  grr,';  i  and,  from  the  now  very  fa- 
vourable state  of  our  foreig  i  rti-iiii  ■  there  is  "o  doubt  but  we 
shall  continue  to  receive  coa>iderdbi^  .-  rei^n  suppUet  during  the 
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The  «;irtrt  of  com  hu  been,  for  some  limt  bMlc,  very  uiliMj 
■nd  although  ihcre  has  been  limited  puTch«e«  of  Wheat  mul«  witti* 
in  these  few  days  in  thit  market  fur  that  purpoce,  >i31  it  ii  dciI  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  affoct  prices  materially.  Taking  tM  Thew  dr* 
cumstances  into  coQ^dcration.  we  ecruinly  tbitit  it  probjble  tbat 
i>rices  may  continue  to  go  a  little  lower  for  some  months  to  cnme; 
Unless  the  LegisUliiM  lake  iKune  »tep  to  proieci  tlie  aji^iculiuralh- 
tereet  of  tlie  country,  wliich  will  certainly  be  in  duger  wiUibui  nich 

Bid. 

Prefixed  ii  a  list  of  importations  of  cniin  and  flour  into  the  port 
»f  London  for  one  quarter,  endinj;  25tli  LScptembci  (  and  aI*o  from 
tiie  latter  date  up  lotheSOlh  uti.'  You  have  a1«n  a  note  of  tJie  vitlut 
«f  different  kinds  of  grain  and  *eed  in  ihis  market  on  Monday  lui, 
Ae  1st  initam. 

Since  the  30th  ult.   there  Iiii  been  a  f»«her  arrival  of  forrign 
.Wheat,  MY  from  12,000  ti)  15,000  <iuartnt|    but  it  is  muitly  of  is- 
ftrioT  quality,  and  a  good  deal  out  of  conditioa. 
Essex  and  Kentish  Wheat         -         75s.  to  «0«.  itnd  Wh. 
Suffolk.  Norfolk,  and  Lincolnthirc,  "Os.-r-Wh. 
Scotch,  and  norlheta  counlks     •       7ns-  —  Si*. 
Irish  ■  -  -        6S6.  —  75s. 

Santzic  and  Elbing  -  TSi.  —  84«.  90t.  to  95t. 

Pomeranian. HambuTgh,andDaQuh,7Q«.  — 7.^1.  and  80s. 

.CourUnd— for  export  -  60i 68*.  —  "is. 

Crushing  Uniseed         -  -         lOOi 110s. 

Rye 52*.  —56*. 

J};trley  ....         5l)«.— Sis- 

Malt  .  -  -  8Ss.  — 95s. 

'£n(;liUi  feed  Oats         ■  -         25c  — SOi. 

Ditto  Poland  -  S5a. — 36». 

Scotch  and  Berwick  feed        •         30».  -w-  35s. 
Ditto  Potatoe         '  -       d8s.  — -lOs. 

Irish  feed        -        -        -        -        SOj-  —  S2i. 
Ditto         Potttioe  •  -         341.  —  36i- 

Beans         .....     .50i 55s.  old  65i. 

Boiling  Peal  -  -  84s.  —  90(. 

Hog  -  -  -  566.  —  60i. 

EnRllsh  Flour  .  .  TSs 80s.  per  sack. 

r»tetKn  Kape.B«cd  46'.  per  last  of  10  quarters. 
Xnglith  ditto  4K/.        ditto        ditto. 

Nortiiam!>eila7id  Quarir.rl^  HrjH^I. 

DcniVD  the  monthii  uf  Auguxt  and  September,  we  bad  very  little 
Tain.  The  ling  continuant  of  fine  warm  dry  weather  was  oicectl- 
fcifjly  favourable  fur  ripening  and  hwveiting  the  com  crops  t  th» 
gieatest  part  of  which  w-is  got  in  bcfir«  the  wet  weather  comtneoe- 
ed,  on  the  4ili  ol'Ocioher,  which  continued,  with  little  interminioif, 
vnul  the  end  ol  the  muulh,  and  has  occationed  several  parcclii  cf 
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Beans  to  be  yet  in  the  fields,  both  in  Northumberland  and  the  coun- 
ty of  Dorhaniy  as  well  as  some  Oats  in  the  western  parts  of  those 
counties ;  and  has  also  occasioned  a  large  portion  of  the  sununer* 
fallows  for  Wheat  to  reikiain  yet  unsown. 

The  Wheat  crop  is  the  best  we  have  had  for  several  yearSf  being 
in  general  free  from  any  disease*  and  the  ears  so  complete  as  scarce- 
ly to  have  a  defective  grain.  The  whole  is  so  well  perfected  by  the 
warm  dry  weather*  as  to  be  uncommonly  productive ;  and  there  it 
no  doubt  that  the  crop  is  considerably  above  an  average. 

Barley  and  Oats,  upon  dry  lands>  are  an  average  crop ;  but  upon 
clayey  and  wet  soils  they  are  below  it. 

Peas  and  Beans  are  in  general  good  ;  but  the  latter  much  injured 
^y  the  long  continuance  of  wet. 

Turnips  and  Ruu  Baga  were,  by  the  long  continued  drought* 
much  mildewed  upon  most  dry  lands,  which  has  retarded  their 
growth ;  and,  upon  such  situations,  will  not  attain  their  usual  siee* 
They  were  also,  in  many  places,  materially  injured  by  a  grub  at  the 
roots  ;  and  in  some  instances,  by  a  small  green  louse  attacking  the 
young  plants.  The  best  crops  are  now  selling  at  about  7/.  an  acre. 
The  prices  for  live  stock  (particularly  for  wintering)  have  been  high 
all  through  the  autumn.  Fat  stock  is  something  lower  ;  Beef  beii^jr 
about  8s.  per  stone  of  14  lib.  sink  ;  and  Mutton  8d.  per  lib.  The 
com  markets  are  lowering  every  week. — SO.  Oct. 

Letter  Jiram  a  Correspondent  near  Devizes,  07 th  Octm 

*  Thanks  to  a  kind  Providence,  we  have  had  an  abundant  har* 
Testy  and  very  suitable  weather  for  housing  the  corn.  In  general, 
the  hay  has  been  made  well ;  and  this  his  more  especially  been  the 
case  where  the  grass  was  cut  early.  Crops  of  Clover  and  Saintfotn 
Tery  good.  Some  of  our  scientific  agriculturists  have  commenced 
growing  Lucerne.  This  to  Wiltshire  is  quite  a  new  thing  ;  tliough 
It  certainly  appears  to  answer  very  well.  This  has  been  a  practice 
in  Kent  from  time  immemorial !  Some  of  the  '  cognoscenti '  have 
ventured  on  the  growth  of  Fiorin,  though  in  so  small  a  degree,  that 
it  could  neither  do  them  good  nor  harm.  They  have  endeavoured  to 
set  forth  its  excellencies  in  venal  newspapers  with  anonymous  signa- 
tures, or  such  as  are  of  an  obscurity  nearly  tantamount.  But  owin? 
to  the  dulness  of  the  comprehension,  and  the  backwardness  evinced 
to  every  improvement  in  agriculture  by  the  Wiltshire  *  moon^rakers^* 
they  have  failed  of  accomplishing  the  end  proposed.  The  reason 
assigned  for  giving  the  satirical  cognomen  of  *  moon-rakers '  to  the 
Wiltshire  farmers,  is  this, — that  years  ago,  some  of  the  fraternity 
walking  home,  after  haymaking,  of  a  fine  light  evening,  mistook 
the  reflection  of  the  moon  in  a  pond  of  water  for  a  cheese,  and  ac- 
cording] y  raked  the  water  for  it ;  their  disappointment  produced  in 
themselves  a  great  deal  of  chagrin  and  vexation  ;  and  for  their  poste- 
rity, honourable  mention  in  the  *  Annals  of  Agriculture, '  and  a  title 
of  distinction,  which  no  doubt  will  be  handed  down  \visuUied  to  th« 
latest  generation. 
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fltinet,  w!th  ut,  aro  nill  cnrsra^Sbntlr  dear  ;  tbwf;!)  C«rs^ 
^itie  t-tTtnen  in  iliis  pirt  of  the  Ulaod  d"  noi  e«inc«  that  prvdQcCIMl 
At  hciirHT  Hckh  which  ti  so  v'liibk  to  rv«ry  beholder  vAn  nkn  '  I 
trip  (o  Mai^ate, '  and  along  ili«  K«niu)i  coa«.  Oi^n,  in  tome  p«rtl 
«f  Krat,  a»e  preat  «titi«».  'Hw  Reponw,  a  jear  cr  twu  ago,  »««  i 
plnnpli  (i.  c.  ftmi)  nxerii  a  driver  and  hanins  cnm|ileie,  intc  tba 
acif^hb  DOT  hood  ol  Cnnietbary  :  nnc*  which  lime,  tcvrral  grtiilcim 
fcave  foUowfd  ihc  bmeticial  rxnnple  tti  ihem  by  ihe  fiitnd  f4  iSe 
Bcpnrter,  and  hitv  had  harncst  mndr  »aclly  timilar.  It  hm  M\f 
■n«wer«d  ilieir  espccnii>on» ;  »[>d  it  ought  to  be  ni<(tti(iMd.  i»  tlit 
'  ih^&te  and  diur«dit  of  the  Kentish  earlert,  >hai  Mich  viaa  tbvfr:^ 
venirm  to  oxen,  and  »■•  fond  were  they  oijat  hortft,  that  il  hvcune 
«n  ab«<Ouie  difliculty  k>  ftirt  a  tuitablo  pcn«n  t»  dii««  and  lab  pt*' 
■er  cari>  of  oxen  ;  and  thi<  vhi  the-  piincipal  indHCMnenl  fiw  ailofiN 
wg  ihc  tnixJr  bftoie  ;il!udcd  m.  Fam-cri  with  os  are  incmiiit);1f 
eonvincrd  of  ihrlr  valoc  and  importance.  At  a  tale  in  (hi*  nriglv 
fceurhood,  a  plough  of  fcur-year  old  vorkinK  oxen  told  f<)r  ODfr  huv- 
Aetl  and  one  pounds!  All  cuitk  Trd««d  are  d«ar  Sb«ep,  ai  Cxt- 
V)»,  Apple>h»«r,  Wtfhill,  and  Devizes  Qreen.  sold  vtry  well.  Tlie 
MdcIc  cf  sheep  il  ^rneratly  cnniidtrred  dcficienL  Wodt  Tatber  adm- 
cet  in  price.  Ot  TurnipK  an  averagv  crop.  We  can  pwr  no  »erf 
^nd  accKUnl  ot'  sprin;;  Wheat;  ii  is  certninlf  a  verf  taiiable  thing 
to  fiiccred  the  new  faiiiiun  of  Scotch  Tamip,  which  haii  htr.a  fecf 
much  in  To^vc  with  us  for  the  two  01  three  Ust  fvuia.  Bui  it  i«  ia 
Tain  to  e*  [» ct  a  gr-od  crop  of  sprio^  Wheat  withoat  a  plmtiful  itip- 
ply  of  jnanitK.  Vrtci^en  command  high  price*.  Tlit  Wh^'ttt  and 
Bean  crcp  11  considered  very  good.  Ot'  Barl^n,  about  an  NVtTat>c 
crop  ■,  and  it  has  tiecn  shtowdly  rema'krd  by  some,  ihai  ptos  will  be 
Uneh  dearer,  as  ihrre  it  no  black  B«ley,  The  price  frf  Vtheat,  ~-* 
■11  kindi  of  f:rA'^X\,  have  bven  gradually  declinlo);  /or  the  Uu 
noiuhs.     Best  Whea',  rew,  SW«.  per  quarter. ' 

Went'Riding  nf  ybrtttitrt!  Quarifrlg  Rtpart. 
Thb  white  crnpt  uf  ^rain  in  lhi«  p.iil  of  the  country, 
ytUy  ilackrd  in  tolerable  condition  ;  thoaf>h  the  weather  was  nrarly 
jfpft  fri>m  acxual  rain,  yet  ther*  was  »n  littlu  iun->h>ti«,  that  manf 
aamples  turn  out  cold  and  soft  in  hand ;  m  fact,  com  was  slow  \n 
fipcning,  and  slower  still  in  hardening  and  drrirp  in  the  theaf.  The 
prodtice  nf  wheat  is  moderately  good  j  tbonj;h  not  so  jfood  ai  ta»t 
year.  That  of  Barley  and  Oai«,  will  be  more  piTHlaetive  than  laH 
year,  if  only  from  the  tuperict  order  in  which  they  Cume  l«  the 
■lack.  The  Bean*  ate  mostly  out :  as  «ie.  in  some  of  the  more  wei- 
tCTTi  and  backward  dUtritti,  n'  t  only  Beam,  bat  Wlieai,  Oaca  and 
Batley.  Owing  to  the  bad  weather  for  th*!  \»>x  four  weeks,  mtiek 
j^ain  is  damaf^vd.  'I'hc  maikot*  arj  now  {•Intlid  with  ^n\a  of 
■arts ;  and  renio  and  t^ies  will  he  heavily  m;ide  ai  such  [yrices  »' 
fclluwinK:  Rest  When;,  abcui  W<.  i  Barley,  6>.(id.;  Oati,  4*. 
•nd  Bean*,  B*.  pet  bu^lwl  of  Wlnclie»(rr. 

The  weatht^r  hat  laaurly  been  ia  wet,  tlutt  Wheal  las  betn 
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^n  the  strong  soils  rather  unfaTourahly ;  botmucfa  is  .green  andlock^ 
ing  wellf  though  much  remains  to  be  donf .  The  summer  fallows 
"were  generidly  well  made.  Turnips  were  a  little  stunted  by  the 
drought  of  August  and  September;  but  the  late  rains  appear  to  have 
brought  them  forward  to  a  good  crop.  They  are  selling  for  feed  on 
the  ground*  from  4/.  to  6L  per  acre ;  to  draw  o£F  at  10/.  Potatoes  do 
not  turn  up  quite  so  large  as  expected ;  nevertheless  they  are  good« 
and  tolerably  abundant. 

Hay  and  Clover  are  plentiful  and  cheap,  yet  the  after  Grass  oa 
At  meadows  is  scantier  than  usual ;  a  deficiency  more  than  balanced 
by  good  Turnips  and  Straw.  Of  course,  lean  Cattle  and  Sheep  are 
at  high  prices.  From  want  of  money  with  the  consumer,  fat  Cattle 
do  not  bear  an  equal  or  corresponding  ratio.  Figs  are  dear.  Hotscs 
of  all  kinds  are  considerably  lower. 

Flocks  of  Sheep  stand  the  wet  weather  of  this  month,  as  well  a» 
can  be  expected  ;  the  frosts  have  probably  prevented  the  too  great 
moisture  of  the  autumnal  sward.   Wool  of  all  sorts  is  at  high  prices. 

The  demand  for  Flax  and  Hemp,  is  understood  to  be  encouraging 
both  to  the  grower  and  manufacturer.  Rape  is  not  much  grown  m 
this  county  at  present,  but  the  crop  was  tolerable  where  grown  §, 
and  seed  is  at  a  fair  price.       <« 

The  clamour  for  cheap  bread  may  be  kept  up  for  a  time ;  but  we 
ought  all  to  be  convinced  by  common  sense  and  experience,  that  die 
grower  cannot  pay  the  enormous  burthens  of  taxes,  rents,  wages,  &c 
&c.  that  he  is  doomed  to  pay,  in  a  country  so  addicted  to  war,  and 
martial  and  naval  enterprizes,  without  a  high  price  for  his  produce* 
But  they  had  better  clamour,  than  have  no  bread,  at  all.  In  fact* 
without  universal  ruin,  the  price  of  Com  must  be  kept  upr^--Oci»  27. 

Letter  from  Walesy  Oct.  28. 

'  After  writing  you  in  the  end  of  July,  we  had  a  continuance  offing 
dry  weather ;  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  county  the  harvest  com- 
menced the  second  week  in  August.  In  the  middle  district,  we  were 
near  a  week  later,  and  had  on  the  whole  a  long  harvest,  as  the  corn  did 
not  all  come  together ;  but  as  the  weather  was  favourable  through- 
out, all  was  got  in  in  fine  condition,  and  the  best  crop  we  have  had 
for  Fcvcral  years.  The  Wheat,  in  particular,  is  of  fine  quality,  an4 
yields  well  in  the  bam  ;  as  for  other  grain  there  has  been  but  little 
thrashed  out,  as  most  farmers  have  been  busy  with  the  Wheat  Seedt 
It  is  thought  that  the  Barley  on  the  right  Barley  soils  is  a  good  crop» 
but  on  the  clays  it  is  not  so.  Oats  are  a  fair  crop.  Peas  and 
Beans  but  few  sown  ;  but  what  there  were  are  a  full  crop.  The  long 
dry  weather  checked  tlic  Potatoes  on  dry  soils,  and  they  are  said  to 
be  but  a  middling  crop,  llie  Turnips  also  were  stopped  for  a 
time  ;  but  since  the  rains  came  on,  they- have  improved  wonderfully, 
and  are  a  good  crop  in  this  neiglibourhood.  Our  aftermath  Grasf 
has  this  year  been  very  sliort,  und  we  have  cause  to  think  it  is  so 
throughout  England.  As  we  have  no  great  demand  for  Store  Cattle, 
of  course  prices  have  lately  been  rather  on  the  decline ;  and  if  they 


^ood  prices.     Pig*  have-  «oM  wtll  tlirougli  tliv  sumrairr  and  «till 
flaiie  to  do  «o.     There  sre  no  great  imptovenicntK  at  pmHmt  a 
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Continup  to  do  so,  th«  ^nuivra  nill   !niSi>r.  N  (lock  of  that 

*»8  bought  in  (he  spring  vi-ey  du-ar.     Fat  Calile  bIiII  stil  wfU, 

Butclier-mcut  kecpk  up  in  price.     Sliuci),  boili  fat  ditil  lean, 

t.  .J  ...... .      •».      .  1      ^^,|j  (iijQugi,  (j,^  ■umrairr  and  «t 

great  improvement*  at  pmHmt  a«lnj 
Artvvd  in  thJM  neighbourhood  :  but  1  hear  that  there  h  spnticotioii  U 
]te  made  to  Parlianirot  on  its  firil  meeting,  to  empower  thu  prnprie- 
ir*  to  cinbAnk  a  coneideratile  tract  of  iiiaroh  land,  whieh  in  tt  pn- 
0cnt  ovorfiowed  by  the  Hen  wcry  hi^h  tide  ;  mid  if  tltin  dvLc  can  h* 
ttiadc  secure,  the  whole  of  thii  marsh  can  bu  bro^isiit  under  the  pluu^ 
whcroaa  at  present  it  in  in  n  manner  waste,  and  ftraz«d  in  eomnnTa. 
ThcBowlntr  of  VVIiral  in  far  advanced.  Tlie  early  Kcntn  Iwiki  fiaei 
tut  we  wtTR  Flopped  for  near  ibrpc  weeks  by  con/>tant  rain,  whiift 
3tiadt!  the  IJillowH  like  mortar.  The  vcatlier  hM  af;ain  tskm  up ;  and 
the  ground  works  well.  Another  week  uf  i;o-.>d  weather,  will  nearly 
dBnish  witli  most  farmers.  Wtieat  now  sell*  at  from  Sit.  to  38».  Tor 
fwcTit^-one  itullnns  i  orifby  wti{(li(,  for  ](>8pound>:  TbeMiltertirill 

.>ot  give  mure  than  S4<i.  for  the  l>c<it,  but  for  aced  it  it  a>  high  a*  'iH. 

2'!'  do  not  Iiear  of  any  price  being  fixed  for  Bartry :  the  Mnlli^-r( 
talk  of  I6».,  and  the  Vamiurs  20«.,  for  21  gatloiwi.     Vwn  have  (levn 

,lnit  few  new  Oats  mold  as  yet.  [  heard  Itia.  offered  for  P<iIbIuo  Oati  j 
but  it  was  relui"-!]  for  what  we  call  a  buahel,  whieb  is  nearly  four 
Viocliester  bushels. " 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
B.  C.*i  leiier  was  received,  not with^ta Tiding  llie  error  in  the  ad- 
tinsi.  The  jrenilen"an  to  whom  he  alludes  does  nm  cbmue  to  emer 
'fcin  any  controversy  on  the  subject.  He  will  find  simple  matter  for 
iiemark  m  the  First  Branch  of  this  Number  ;  and  we  shall  be  ];Ud 
V>  hear  from  him. 

The  peullemin  who  favour*  us  wiih  the  Reporii  fmin  FutfarUiiTr, 
it  requested  to  give  tlie  name  of  tJie  plant  which  Mr  Don  cultivam 
so  successfully  :  and  luch  other  particulars  as  he  mny  Judge  nf  im- 
portance. 

B.  B.'s  communication  on  the  wcl^'hl  of  meal  contaioed  in  q  bflll 
of  Oats  of  differtnt  weights,  is  just  cume  to  hand)  and  allftll  be  |>re- 
Kuted  in  next  Number. 

Air.  TJ^II.  mil  he  published  on  Monday,  "Tth  Mivaiy,    ISl^H 

ERRATA.  ^H 

taj^  Sne,  line  20,  for  '  tf/eamort,  mop/f,  *  read  •  lycameivwnplf  i' 
and  for  *  aspcm, '  read  '  atptH. ' 
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Curiven,  J.  C.  efq*,  particulars  re- 
garding his  farm,  iS — ^produce  of 
his  dairy,  23. 

D 

Dairy  Coiw,  remarks  on  the  ma- 
nagement and  produce  of,  136— 
queries  concerning,  3 1 6 — anfwers, 
409. 

T)avi/*s  agricultural  chemistry,  cx- 
trafts  from,  304.  306. 

Devonshire,  letters  from,  246.  382. 
507. 

on  the  agriculture  of,  413. 

DistiiierieSy  produce  from  the  offals 
of,  when  working  from  grain,  440 
— tlie  prohibition  of  the  ufe  of 
grain  in,  diminifhes  the  fupply  of 
butcher-meat  and  dairy  produce, 
442 — value  of  the  cffils  for  feed- 
ing cattle,  and  when  fold  to  cow- 
feeders,  444 — value  of,  per  acre 
of  barley,  44 5 — Beef  produced  per 
acre  of  barley,  ib. — great  value  of 
man<jre,  J  46. 

Dumfries  ^////r  quarterly  reports,  103. 
228.  3<^5.  487. 
E 

Eufrraxingt  of  a  steaming  apparatus, 
74 — of  a  double.jointedliorfe-shoe, 
77 — of  the  wheels  of  five  thrash- 
ing mills,  178. 

Erskine,  J.  F.  epq.,  his  account  of 
a  comparative  trial  of  five  ihrash- 
ir.g  mills,   178. 


Failowsj  cannot  be  dispensed  with 
on  clay  soils,  S.52.  v 

Fifeshire    quarterly    repoits>   lOt 
2.'^0.  *S66.  488. 

Findlaier^  Mr,  on  the  advantages  of 
oxen  ploup.hs,  39. 

Fingers  and  ToeSf  on  the  disease  in 
turnips  so  ciUed,  177* 

Florin,  culture  of,  by  Mr  Bahrd  of 
Shotts  Iron  Works,  193 — two 
▼arieties,  S6^ — Dr  Richardson's 
essay  on,  4>71 — discoTerj^  473 
— properties  and  produce^  474 
— application,  475 — said  to  grow 
on  every  soil,  476 — ^great  advan- 
tages promised  from  its  cultiva- 
tion, ib — considered  unfit  for  a- 
rable  lands  and  dry  soils,  480. 

Food,  produced  from  the  offals  of 
the  com  distillery.  SeeDisiilleries, 

Forfarshire y  Headrick's  View  of, 
456 — salmon  fisheries,  458 — 
farm  buildings,  460 — size  of 
farms,  463 — threaving,  464 — 
breeds  of  plants,  465— planta- 
tions, 4G6 — rate  of  wages,  and 
price  of  provisions,  467 — popu- 
lation, 469. 

Forfarshire  quarterly  leportSf  230. 
367.  489. 

■ —  letters  from  the  eastern 
district  of,  368.  490. 

G 

Ghsp^oxo,  letters  from»  105.  232. 
369.  492. 

Gooseberry  CatcrpHar^  remarks  on, 
44— by  Mr  Steele,  45— Mr  Ren- 
nie  in  reply  to  Mr  Steele,  51 — 
method  of  destroying  them,  hj 
Mr  Gibb,  53,  54. 

Grass^  produce  of  land  in»  queries 
concerning,  316. 

Headrickf  Mr,  en  crows,  46«^view 

of  Forfarshire,  456. 
Hebrides,  McDonald's  view  of,  86 
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— -sitoation*  extent,  popnlation, 
87 — manufacture  of  kelp,  88 — 
rural  economy,  89 —  improve- 
ments recommended,  95. 

Hedges  (thorn)  on  the  planting  and 
rearing:  <3^»  171- 

Highland  Society ^  report  on  weights 
and  measures  by  a  committee  of, 
1 — standards  of  Scotland,  2— of 
England,  4<-— of  the  Revenue 
Boards,  7 — alterations  recom- 
mended, 9 — method  of  construct- 
ing* and  checking  standards,  14* 
— and  rendering  them  uniform, 
15. 

Horsesy  rules  for  ascertaining  their 
age  by  inspection  of  their  teeth, 
163 — queries  concerning,  318— 
a  higher  tax  on,  recommended 
by  Mr  Curwen,  346— objected 
to,  347. 

HorsC'Shoej  improved  construction 
of  a  double  jointed  one,  for  re- 
medying contraction  of  the  foot, 
77. 

I 

Improvement  of  wastes,  information 
requested  concerning,  31. 

Jm^rnesS's/iire    quarterly    reports, 

105.  370.  493. 

K 
Kincardineshire   quarterly  reports, 

106.  1233.  370.  193 
Kirkcudhri^hfshirequartcrlyreports, 

106.  233.371.494'. 
Knight,  T.  A.  esq.  his  letter  to  the 

Herefordshire  Society  regarding 

Mr  Broad's  metliod  of  attracting 

rats  and  mice,  -126. 

L 
Lannrkshire  quarterly  reports,  107. 

239  372.  4J}6. 
Lnncasfrr,  letters  from,  117.  247. 

3-2.  507. 
Lanca,'it'r,  Joseph,  his  lecture  on 

the  application  of  •rcomcir}'  to 

.icriculture,  220. 


Langholm^  letters  from,  108.  235. 
374.  497. 

LeaseSy  observations  on,  293— ob- 
jections to  several  clauses  recom- 
mended, in  Sir  John  Sinclair's 
account  of  Scottish  husbandry, 
295. 

Liston,  Mr,  notice  of  his  improved 
patent  plougli,  439. 

Liverpool,  letters  from,  118.  248. 
383.  508. 

London f  letter  from,  511. 

Lothian,    East,   quarterly   reports, 

109.  238.  374.  498. 

— — -  Mid,    quarterly   reports, 

110.  237.  375.499. 
-  West,  quarterly  rcport^j, 


236.  376.  500. 
M 

Af^DonakPs  view  of  tlie  Hebrides, 
86. 

Maltf  restrictions  on  tlie  time  of 
steeping  barley  for,  66— com- 
plained of,  67.  356. 

Mnnuresy  on  the  collecting,  increas- 
ing, and  managing  oT,  153^pro- 
perties  and  application  of  differ- 
ent manures,  306 — afresh  dung 
recommended,  31 1^-objccted  to, 
314. 

Metnoirs  of  Geo.  CuUey,  esq.  271. 

Merino  S/ieep  imported  by  Colonel 
Downie,  211. 

Miik  given  by  different  breeds  of 
cows,  and  produce  in  butter  and 
cheese,  361. 

Moray sfiirc  farmer's  club,  proceed- 
ings of,  287 — Premiums  offered 
by,  for  the  improvement  of  hor- 
ses and  cattle,  288 — agricultural 
librai'v  established  by,  290. 

Morayshire  qnarterly  reports.  111, 
240.  377.  501. 

Mussy  different  methods  of  convert- 
ing it  into  manure,  57. 

Mou  (Flow),  unsuccessful  cultiva- 
tion of,  131 — Mr  Alton  in  reply, 
296. 
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N 
JS^orthumhcrlfDh'l  quarterly  reports, 

I '20.  2.-)().  .S«().  512. 
Jsutritive  matter  contained  in  dif- 
ferent vegetable  substances,  table 

of,  305. 

O 
Off/.?,  (potatoc)  nn  the  origin  of,  1G7 

— Rrst  cultivated  in  Cumberland, 

169. 
Ohititnri/,    Captain  Geo.   Sackville 

Sutherland ;  Mr  MacKen/ie  of 

Allangran^e,  12f?. 
Oilcake^  excellent  for  rearing  calves, 

417. 
Orchcdon  meadow,  account  of  the 
grasses  and  produce  of,  12f) — 
docs  not  consist  of  the  Agrostis 
Strlonifera,  IfJO. 
Oxen  ploujjhs,  on  the  advantages  of, 
39 — comparative  expense  of  hor- 
ses and  oxen,  42 — their  advan- 
tages disputed,  16^> — worked  ox- 
en comp>»rcd  widi  horses,  427 — 
three  oiLen  equal  to  two  hotses, 
/5>J9 — expense  of  3  oxen  and  2 
horses,  4LJ1 — observations  on  the 

preceding  statement,  432 a- 

mended  comparison,  435 — re- 
marks on  the  extent  of  land  re- 
fjuired  for  feeding  oxen  and  hor- 
ses, 436. 

P 
pnsfiirej  permanent,  recommended 

to  a  certain  extent,  73. 
Perthshire  quarieily  reports,    112, 

240.  377.  502. 
PlnntSt  broeds  of,  465. 
Plotfc[h,   Mr  Liston's  patent  one, 

439. 
Plourfhnjmif  letter  from  a  north 
country  one,  on  plongl-jng  mat- 
ches, 290 — doubts  of  their  utilitv 
as  presently  conducted,  291 — 
chancre  recommciuied,  292. 
PoU/ical  maxims  regarding  the  im- 
portance of  agriculture,  27, 


Potatoes  ranch  nsed  for  feeding  hor- 
ses in  Dumfries-shire,  229 — tkir 
culture  cannot  be  greatly  extend- 
ed, 344— cm  the  planting  of,  415 

Produce  of  land  in  grass  and  in  til- 
age,  queries  conceming»  315. 

Pro^rnofiications  of  the  seasoni  bj 
the  Highlanders,  38.  I 

Property  taxj  meeting  of  proprietors 
held  to  petition  for  relief  from,  9ft 
— view  of  its  operation  and  con- 
sequences, 257 — unjust  and  un- 
equal, 258 — clauseof  revaluation 
censured,  2G1. 

Q 

Queries  concern ing  the  produce  of 
grass  and  tillage  land,  316— an- 
swers by  Mr  Aiton,  409. 

R 

Rafx  and  mire,  method  of  attracting 
and  taking  them  alive,  421 — cer- 
tified to  be  successful  by  T.  A. 
Knight,  Esq,  426. 

Reaving  machine,  second  trial  of, 
beiore  a  committe  of  the  Dalkeith 
farming  club,  397 — unsatisfac- 
tory, 39fi. 

Remarks  on  the  weather  of  1 812,  37. 

Renfrewshire^  Wilson's  survey  rf, 
202 — character  of  farmers*  1:03 
— tithes  belongirg  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow,  201^ — churns, 
207 — Merinos  imported  by  Col. 
Downie,  211 — tifects  of  manu- 
factures and  commerce  on  agri- 
culture, 216 — population,  217- 

Rennie^  Geo.  Esq.  on  tlxe  gooseber- 
ry caterpillar,  51. 

Rei'ietv  of  Mac  Donald's  view  of  the 
Hebrides,  86 — of  Wilson's  view 
of  Renfrewsliire,  202 — of  Lan- 
caster's application  of  geometry 
to  agriculture,  220 — <,{  reports 
to  the  Workington  society,  332 — 
of  H'^adrick'b  view  of  Forfarshire. 
456 — f'.f  l)r  Richardson's  essay 
on  Fiorin,  471. 
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Hichardsont  Dr^  his  n^w  essay  on 
Fiorin,  471- 

Aim  (Caster)  farmer's  club,  their 
premiums  for  the  best  stalltony 
24-2. 

Rost'skire  quarterly  feportfy  IH. 
241.379.504.. 

commutation  act,  243- 

Roxhurgliithire  quarterly  reports, 
115.  214.  379.  505. 

S 

Sftlmfm  fisheries  in  Forfarshire,  458. 

SchistuSj  or  coal-sill,  hove  applied 
as  manure,  286. 

hecp,  cursory  observations  on 
changirrg  the  breed  of,  l37 — on 
the  diseases  of,  280 — circular 
stalls  recommended  for,  286 — 
queries  concerning,  317 — com- 
parison between  the  Clieviot  and 
Black-faced,  458. 

Sibsorif  Francis,  esq.  his  account  of 
the  origin  of  potntoc  oat*?,  167. 

ISincfairy  Sir  John,  political  maxims 
bv,  27 — his  Account  of  Scottisii 
Husbandry  recommended,  30. 

Size  of  FarntSy  on  the  causes  and 
effects  of,  195 — founded  on  pri- 
vatc  interest,  and  never  injurious 
to  the  public,  201. 

SnK^nringy  on  the  utility  of,  189 — 
experiments  with  diiicrent  mate- 
rials, 28^ — tar  and  butter  the 
best,  2><4. 

SniiiifQ;  impracticable,  to  a  great 
extent,  on  light  vSoils,  344. 

Steaj?untr  opparaius,  account  of  a 
simple  one,  74. 

Steele,  Andrew,  esq.  his  remarks 
on  the  gooseberry  CAterpillar,  45t 

S'lndijy  or  water  in  tiie  licad,  me- 
thod of  curing  by  probing  up  the 
nostrl!,  281 — seat  of  the  disease, 
28 J  — not  so  fatal  as  formerly, 
li).— symptoms,  283. 

B:c}:ir,  queries  concerning,  318. 


Tannery  Tiiotnas^  esq.  on  thegraases 

.  and  produce  gIl  tho  Orcheaton 
meadow  in  Wiltshire^  129* 

TartSy  sovrn  to  supply  the  failure 
of  clovers,  280. 

ThriLthingmilk*  comparative  trial 
of  five,  by  Mr  Ersidne  of  Mar, 
l78*-^ompared  with  thraahiug 
with  the  flail,  184. 

Threaving,     See  Forfarshire, 

IWagCy  produce  of  land  in,  queries  * 
concerning,  316. 

TrecSy  on  the  planting  of,  302 — 
planted  too  clojte,  ib. — arguments 
against  thin  planting,  ,404? — on 
the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees  in 
Scotland,  418. 

Triangky  answer  to  query  concern- 
ing the  area  of,  51 — divij^ion  of, 
into  equal  or  unequal  parts,  275. 

•Tfirwi/w,  their  diseases,  177 — un- 
suitable for  clay  soils,  350. 

Turnpike  juries,  223. 

Tweeeiclale  quarterly  R.  ports,  116. 
2 14.  380.  50:J. 

Txceedside  agricultural  society,  487. 

W  . 

fValeSy  letters  from,  124.  253.  388. 
515. 

Wastesy  information  requested  con- 
cerning the  improvement  of,  31 
— extent  of,  iu  Great  Britaiuy 
154. 

Weather y  register  of  the,  for  1812, 
33 -for  1813,  112.  241.  378. 
502. 

Weights  and  Measures.  See  High* 
Und  Socieii/,  • 

Wigtonshire  qyiarterhy  reports,  117. 
2^5.  50h-. 

Wi/'io.i's  view  of  Renfrewiiliire,  202, 

WilLshire  quarterly  reports,  124, 
251.513. 

Wool,  on  the  management  of,  by  tlie 
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grower,  184-— on  smearinp:,  189 
•—on  the  sorting  and  manufacture 
of,  389 — I-Kjwes  wool  fair,  355. 
XVortdnfrion  Societi/^  reports  by  the 
president  for  1811,  1812,  332— 
wheat  af^cr  clover  on  clay  soils 
censured,  333— -also  turnips  on 
wet  cJa3's,  334 — defects  of  these 
rcporb^y  333— rotten  dung  best 


for  turnips,  337 — account  of 
Norfolk  husbandry,  338 — corn 
laws,  343 — potatoes,  344— wheat, 
351— fallows,  352. 

Y 

TorkshirCf   East  riding,   quarterly 
reports,  122.  251.  386. 

■■  West  riding,    quarterly 

reports,  121.  252.  387.  514. 
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